•An endlessVountain of immortal drink 
Pouring unto us from the heavens* brink* 


• O wearisome condition of humanity 1 * 

Fulke GrevilU 

The miserable *^have no other medicine 
But only hope * 

Shakspeare 

‘Now faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen * 

St^Paul 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith* 

Shakspeare 
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No one who has read the new romance of the fteat Master of M^daa 
will honestly question for a moment whether the sensation it has caused 
and the controversy it has revived are due to its intrinsic merits, or are a 
mere echo of the achievements of its author in a more turbulent held. . . 
The truth is that “ Lourdes” marks a breaking-away from ©rthodorZolaism, 
and is at the same time the most perfect specimen of literary art yet 
produced by M. Zola. . - . “ Lourdes ” is beyond question his best-written* 
Look, a model of powerful and poetic narrative, brilliant in style, in form, 
and in colour.'— Gkaphic. 

Lourdes \ will excite the greatest iluriosity and interest. . . . His 
endeavour, evi^ntly, is to tell us exactly what may be seen by a person 
who accompanies the pilgrimage without any belief in its miracles, eithqr 
for or against. Hut as no man who uses tiis eyes canmelp having a point of 
view, M. Zola necessarily has one of his tnvn. it is that of the pure 
rationalist, who ha< to accept certain extraordinary manifestations of 
curative power in tht waters, and at the same time to account for them on 
purely scientilic grounds.’ —Uaily N KWS. 

‘ “ Lourdes ” is w ritten, it must be arlmitted, In the great writer’s finest 
and most lucid style. , . . As an iinp.inial study of what goes on .at the 
great Continental sliriy.e, M. Zola's boi,»k is profoundly curious.'— To-Day. 

* M. Zola’s \\ ork on faith*heallng and mir.'icul^s cures is, in our 

opinion, r-s <'■'!'<!•;’good as ''nvihi'-g he h.'^s dor^e. . . - The volume, like 
his last, - .;:f- di-tai kfu i.i'. .>f great literary beauty.’ 

' Atiiknacum. 

• It is an extremely clever book.'— Sunday Times. 


‘ Even that French critic wlm once said of M. Zola's novels that he did 
not know whether they were ^ du cochon ou de I'art ”—which was said 


before that beautiful, puic story of 
no cause for such hesitation in 
absolutely nothing, of the brutal or the scabrous. It is a piteous sto*y, this 
story of‘‘Lourdes.” It is 


“ Lc RSve ” was published—would find 
I,ourdes,” in which fliere is nothing. 


is not a story, inde^, so much as a history of an 


extraordinary religious movement, a marvellously animated description, 
infinitely touching, of the annual pilgrimage to the shrine.’— Morning. 

* M. Zola’s new novel exhibits some of his highest qualities. . . . He 
has collected bis " documents ” with his usual painstaking elaboration, and 
the book abounds with vigorous thought and subtle delineation of 
character. The descriptions of the journey to Lourdes, of delirium of 
religious enthusiasm with which the people crowd to the miraculous Grotto, 
are not surpa.ssed for dramatic force and picturt'si.nieness even by the 
famous one of the march to Sedan in “ The Downfall.*' ’—Observer. 


* Lourdes ” will do much to enhance M. Zola's position- , . . Upon 
the whole it is a very clever setting of scientific questions in the framework 
of a novel.’—I llustrated Church News. 

‘ A great and notable book. . . . The greatest living master of the 
French novel could not have triumphed at a more opportune moment. 
The glory of the book is the inexhaustible, overflowing human sympathy 
which transfuses it from end to end. . . . As you read the heart is set 
beating. . . . Instead of a mere name, “ Lourdes ” will always be .some'- 
thing of a reality to every reader of Zola's admirable pages. . . . Very 
many of life incidents in the book are of the happiest, and some of them 
*attaiV*kA> a pathos to equal which comparisons must be sought in the 
masterpieces of romance, . . . “Lourdes,” indeed, is in almost every 
respect a signal triumph—a book to be readtand to be thankful for.’ 

National OBiiKRVBR. 

‘The interest of “Lourdes” is twofold. It is a picture drawn by a 
master hand of the actualities of the pilgrimage as it exists to^'day ; and it 
la an attempt by a keen mind to present psychic healing in such a form aa 
to be understood and realised by the average reader.’ ^ «■ 

Rbvibw or Reviews. 
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PREFACE 


BEF<^^E perusing tkis work,, the first volume of the Trilogy 
of the Three Cities, it is as well that the reader should under- 
stand M. Zola’s aim in writing it, and liis views—as dis¬ 
tinct fron^ those of his characters—upon Lourdes, its Grotto, 
and its cures. When the book first appeared M. Zola was 
interviewed upon tjio subject by his friend and biographer, 
Mr. Eobert H. Sherard ; and some extracts from the interest¬ 
ing article which Mr. Sluerard then contributed to the West¬ 
minster Gazette are hero appended^ the editor of that journal 
and Mr. Sherard having kindly granted the translator per- 
Icfission to reproduce them. 

Lourdes,” ’ said M.«Zola, * came to bo written by mere 
accident. In 1891 I happened to be travelling for my plea¬ 
sure, with my wife, in the Basque country and by the Pyrenees, 
and being in the neighbourhood of Lourdes, included it in my 
tour. I spent ^fifteen days there, and was greatly struck by 
whai I saw, and it then occurred to me that there was material 
here for just the sort of novel that I like to write—a novel in 
which great masses of men can be shown in motion— un graitd 
mouvement de joule —a novel the subject of which stirred up 
my philosophical ideas. 

‘It was too late then to study the question, for I had 
visited Lourdes late in September, and so had mi%‘ 3 f^ 
the best pilgrimage, whic^^ takes place in August, under the 
direction of the P^res de la Mis4ricorde, of the Rue de 
I* Assomption in Paris—the National Pilgrimage, as it is called. 
These Fathers are very active, enterprising men, and have 
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made a great success of this annual national pjlgri^age. 
Under their direction 80,000 pilgrims are transported to 
Lourdes, including over a thousand sick persons. 

* So in the following year I went in Augi^st, and saw a 
national pilgrimage, and followed it during the three days 
which it lasts, in addition to the two days given to travelling. 
After its departure, I stayed on ten or twelve days, working 
up the subject in every detail. My book as the story of such 
a national pifgrimage, and is, accordingly, the story of five 
days. It is divided into five parts, eacjj of which parts is 
limited to one day. 

‘ There are frdm ninety to one hundred characters in the 
story: sick persons, pilgrims, priests, nuns, hospitallers, nurses, 
and peasants ; and the book shows Lourdes under every 
aspect. There are ‘the piscinas, the processions, the Grotto, 
the churches at night, the people in. the streets. It is, in 
one word, Lourdes in its entirety. Jin this canvas is worked 
out a very delicate central intrigue, as in “ Dr. Pascal,” and 
around this are many littlfe stories or subsidiary plots. There 
is the story of the sick person who gets well, of the sick 
person who is not cured, and so on. The philosophical idea 
which pervades the whole book is tlie idea of humAn suffering, 
the exhibition of the desperate and despairing sufferers who, 
abandoned by science and by man, address themselves to a 
higher Power in the hope of relief; as where* parents have a 
dearly loved daughter dying of consumption, who has-been 
given up, and for whom nothing remains but death. • A sud¬ 
den hope, however, breaks in upon them: “ supposing, that 
after all there should bo a Power greater than that of nian, 
higher than that of science.’* They will haste to try this last 
chance of safety. It is the instinctive hankering after the lie 
T:)^ch creates human credulity. 

^ i will admit that I came across some instances of real 
cure. Many cases of nervous disorders have undoubtedly 
been cured, and there have also beep other cures which may 
perhaps be attributed to errors of diagnosis (ilie part of 
doctors who attended the patients so cured. Often a patient 
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IS described by his doctor as suffering from consumption. 
He goes th Lourdes, and is cured. However, the probability 
is that the doctor made a mistake. In my own case I was at 
one time suffering frftm a violent pain in my chest, which 
presented all the symptoms of angma pectoris, a mortal 
malady. It. was nothing of the sort. Indigestion, doubtless, 
and as such, curable. Kemember that most of the sick 
persons who go to I^ourdes come from the country, and that 
the country doctors are not^ usually men of either great skill 
great experience. But all doctors mistake symptoms. Put 
three doctors togeth?!r to dischss a case, and in nine cases out 
of ten they will disagree in their diagnosis. Look at the 
quantities of tumours, swellings, and sores, which cannot be 
properly classified. These cures are based on the ignorance 
of the medical profession. The sick pretend, believe, that 
they suffer from such and such a desperate malady, whereas 
it is from some other malady that they ai;e suffering. And 
so the legend forms itself. * And, of course, there must be cures 
out of so large a number of cases, ilature often cures without 
ipedical aid. Ce/tainly, many of the wefrkings of Nature are 
wonderful, but they are not supernatural. The Lourdes 
miracles cap neither be I)roved nor denied. The miracle 
is based on human ignorance. And so the doctor who lives 
at Lourdes, and who is commissioned to register the cures 
and to tabulate the miracles, has a very careless time of it. A 
person comes, and gets cured. He has but to get three doctors 
together to examine the case. They will disagree as to what 
was the disease from which the patient suffered, and the only 
explanation left which will bo acceptable to the public, with 
its hankering after the lie, is that a miracle has been vouch¬ 
safed., 

‘ I interviewed a number of people at Lourdes^ and coi^ 
not find one who would declare that he had wiftidfeB^ a 
miracle. All the cases whkjh I describe in my book are real 
cases, in which I have only changed the names of the persons 
concerned. In none of tttese instances was I able to discover 
any real pit>of for or against the miraculous nature of the 
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cure. Thus, in the case of C16mGntine Trouv6, who figures in 
my story as Sophie—the patient who, after suffering for a 
long time from a horrid open sore on her foot, was suddenly 
cured, according to current report, by lathing her foot in the 
piscina, where the bandages fell off, and her forft was entirely 
restored to a healthy condition—I investigated that case 
thoroughly* I was told that there were three or four dadies 
living in Lourdes who could guarantee tj:ie facts as stated by 
little Clemendne. I looked up Jhose ladies. The first said 
No, she could not vouch for anything. She had seen nothing. 
I had better consult somebody else. The next answered in 
the same way, an^ nowhere was I able to find any corrobora¬ 
tion of the girFs story. Yet the little girl did not look like 
a liar, and I believe that she was fully convinced of the 
miraculous nature uof her cure. It is the facts themselves 
which lie, 

‘Lourdes, the,Grotto, the cures, the miracles, are, indeed, 
the creation of that need of the Lie,1ihat necessity for creduHty, 
which is a characteristic of human nature. At first, when 
little Bernadette caihe with her strange story of what she l|i^d 
witnessed, everybody was against her.*" The Prefect of the 
Department, the Bishop, the clefgy, objected to her story. 
But Lourdes grew up in spite of all opposition, just as the 
Christian religion did, because suffering humanity in its 
despair must cling to something, must have some hope : and, 
on the other hand, because humanity thirsts after illusions. 
In a word, it is the story of the foundation of all religiofis/ 

To the above account of ‘ Lourdes ’ as given by M. Zola 
I should add that before commencing the work he had already 
planned the trilogy of which it was to form the first section. 
‘ Kome * and ‘ Paris * were not afterthoughts, as somS have 
IvaagirM' from the outset formed integral portions of 
M, Zola’s conception. Those wljo wish to understand that 
conception rightly should therefore read all three works in 
their proper sequence. At the sapie time each volume is in 
some measure complete in itself, just as ware .the various 
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sections of M. Zola’s * Eougon-Macquart ’ series. Although 
place-narufs have been chosen as titles for the three sections 
of the trilogy, these sections deal essentially with the three 
cardinal virtues, Faith^Hope, and Charity, each of which the 
author discusses in turn. In ‘ Lourdes,’ while freely admitting 
the soul-hunger which consumes so large a part of humanity, 
he argues that Faith in revealed religion is virtually dead, des¬ 
troyed by free examination and the teachings of science. In 
* Home ' he argues that no Hope can be placed in Christianity 
a|^ typified by the Boman Catholic Church, whose one great 
object^s earthly domkiation, and by no means the raising of 
humanity to a higher plane. Finally, in * Pa^:is ’ he points out 
that Charity is powerless to relieve the sufferings of mankind; 
that all the alms dispensed since the days of Christ are as a 
mere drop of water beside the ocean of human wretchedness ; 
and that the masses, after 1800 years of trial, now demand the 
abolition of the system of doles and the inauguration of that of 
Justice for one and all. And, in conclusion,’ with Faith dead, 
Hope denied, and Charity powerless, Jie points to the eventual 
collapse of Christianity, the decay of all the superstitions and 
d^Asions of the past, and the advent of a new religion in which 
Science will play no inconsiderable part. Such, briefly, is the 
purport of these books ‘Lourdes,’ ‘Borne,’ and ‘ Paris,’ which, I 
believe, will eventually take prominent rank among the great 
literary and philosophical efforts of the age. 

As for ‘ Lourdes,’ the very great success and controversy 
whiob?-* attended its original publication will be fresh in the 
minds of all who follow what is called ‘ the literary move- 
mentj’; No book written by M. Zola has circulated more 
widely; none has been more vehemently discussed. It has 
never been answered by its adversaries, for one cannot confer 
the rank of an answer on the farrago of nonsepse which 
Monseigneur Ricard, a prelate of the Papal Housekold*>i^iid^ 
Vicar-General of Aix, peni>ed under the title of ‘ La Vraie 
Bernadette db Lourdes,' shortly after M. Zola’s work had 
appeared. It has been stated that Monseigneur Bicard was 
especially chosen by Pope Leo XIII. for the purpose of 
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annihilating M. Zola by a prodigious counterblast, but how 
little he was fit for such a task may be seen b^l anyone on 
turning to the pages of ‘ La Vraie Bernadette/ The Catholid 
Church in France, as elsewhere, nuiabers many divines of 
distinguished literary attainments among its niembers, and I 
am surprised that none of them should have enj;ered the lists 
against M. Zola, but possibly ecclesiastical discipline prevented 
them from doing so. At all events, ap{irt from the painful 
exhibition which Monseigneur *R^card made of himself, there 
has, hitherto, been no genuine effort to answer * Lourdes/ 

That the Fathers of the Ho4y Grottfll were deeply incensed 
by the work is wnll known. A few months after it had been 
first published I went to ‘ Lourdes,* which I had not visited 
since 1875, the year when the great National Pilgrimages 
were inaugurated., I found, of course, many changes, even as 
is recorded in the following pages. However, whilst I strolled 
through the town I inquired of various booksellers whether 
they had M. Zola’s work on sale* and invariably received a 
negative answer. And atdast I was informed that the Reverend 
Fathers of the Grbtto had brought all tl\e pressure of tjieir 
great influence to bear on the Lourdes‘booksellers, with the 
result that not one of the latter ^ared to sell the work.^ To 
sell it meant a ^ boycott,’ or possibly notice to quit, or perse¬ 
cution at the hands of the thousands of bigots who form the 
vast majority of the Lourdes population. And thus after a 
long search I was only able to discover M. Zola’s work at the 
railway bookstall, the property of Messrs. Hachette^ofParis, 
who rightly insisted upon freedom of action. 

As another example of the hatred manifested against M. 
Zola at Lourdes I may mention that, about the time of my. 
visit, a well-known French artist was sent to the town h) make 
fetches far an illustrated edition of the book which was then 
fibiti^laBined. No sooner, however, was this artist’s purpose 
ascertained than he was reviled* driven from his hotel, set 
upon, and incessantly persecuted. Such are some of the 
penalties which one has to pay whefi one desires to further the 
cause of truth. 
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One other recollection a,ttaches to this visit of mine to 
Lourdes. !^mong the pilgrims who had just been healed at 
the Holy Grotto was a Scotch lady who had travelled to the 
shrine under much the^same circumstances as Mario de Guer- 
saint, M. Zola’s heroine. And, curiously enough, she had 
been cured in almost precisely the same manner as Marie. 
The re&<der of this volume will therefore bear in mind that the 
story told by M. Zola, is no mere romance, but a story reared 
on a substantial scientific basi^, and as near to Actual fact as 
cJuld Jie devised. M. Zola is always so careful, so precise in 
all his statements, that the fatter can hardly need any cor¬ 
roboration from me. Yet I may say that*on returning to 
Lourdes I found his descriptions marvellously accurate. I 
have only one criticism to offer : it is, that he has under¬ 
stated rather than exaggerated the truth, ^especially with re¬ 
gard to the vice which flaunts itself by night in the streets of 
Lourdes. One who was with me was anjaz ed by it; but 
personally, I was not surprised, for long acquaintance with 
the southern lands of Europe has ta^ight me that superstition 
and vice ever go hand^ in hand. ^ 

Several editions of this translation of ‘ Lourdes ’ have 
already beendssued, and I hhve now carefully revised it, freely 
availing myself of the suggestions both of the newspaper 
reviewers and of the legion of correspondents who for some 
years have written to me to praise or blame my work. 
I cannot say that this is now a perfect translation, but I 
believe that I have considerably improved it, and at all events 
it is as perfect as I myself can make it. 

E. A. V. 

Merton, Surrey: 

My 1898. 
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would certainly auilice for Pierre to read it from cover to cover 
without hurrying. 

Accordingly, in his fine, clear voice, with its penetrating, 
musical tones, he began bis perusal as follows :— 

‘ It happened at Lourdes, a little town near the Pyrenees, 
on a Thursday, February 11, 1858. The weather was cold, 
and somewhat cloudy, and in the humble home of a poor but 
honest miller named Pran 9 ois Soubirous there was no wood 
to cook the dinner. The miller’s wife, Louise, said to her 
younger daughter, Marie, Go and gather some wood on the 
bank of the Gave or on the common-land.” The Gave is a 
torrent which pavssos through Ijourdes. 

‘ Marie had an older sister, named Bernadette, who had 
lately arrived from tlie country, where some worthy villagers 
had employed her as a shepherdess. She was a slender, deli¬ 
cate, extremely innocent child, and knew nothing except her 
rosary, Louise Soubirous liesitated to send her out with her 
sister, on account of the cold, but at last, yielding to the en¬ 
treaties of Marie and a young girl of flie neighbourhood called 
Jeanne Abadie, she consented talet her go. 

* Following the bank of the torrent and gathering stray 
fragments of dead wood, the three maidens at last found them¬ 
selves in front of a grotto, hollowed out in a huge mass of 
rock which the people of the district called Massabielle." 

Pierre had reached this point and was turning the page 
when he suddenly paused and let the little book fall on his 
knees. The childish character of the narrative, its ready¬ 
made, empty plmaseology, filled him with impatience. He 
himself possessed quite a collection of documents concerning 
this extraordinary story, had passionately studied even its 
most trifling details, and in the depths of his heart retained a 
feeling of tender affection and infinite pity for Bernadette. 
He bad just reflected, too, that on the very next day he would 
be able to begin that decisive inquiry which he ha^ formerly 
dreamt of making at Lourdes. Jn fact, this was one of the 
reasons which had induced him to accompany Marie on her 
journey^* And he was now conscious of an awakening of all 
his curief^ity respecting the Visionary, whom he loved because 
he felt that she had been a girl of candid soul, truthful and 
ill-fated, though at the same time he woiilSl much have liked 
to analyse and explain her case. Assuredly, she had not lied, 
she had indeed beheld a vision and heard voices^ like Joan of 
Arc; and like Joan of Arc also, she was now, in the opinion 
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piCquims and patients 

The pilgrims and patients,* closely packed on the hard seats 
of the third-class carriage, were just^nishing the * Ave maria 
Stella,’ which they bad begun to chai;it on leaving tho 
terminus of the Orlei^ns lino, when Marie, slightly raised on 
her couch of misery and restless with feverish impatience, 
caught sight, of the Faria fd^tifications through the window of 
the moving train. 

‘ Ah, the fortifications ! * she exclaimed, in a tone which 
was joyous despite her suUering. ‘ Here we are, out of Paris; 
we are off at lasf 1 * 

Her delight drew a smile from her father, M. de Guer- 
saint,"*who sat in front of her, whilst Abbe Pierre Froment, 
who was looking at her with fraternal a:ffection, was so 
carried away by his compassionate anxiety as to say aloud: 
‘ And now we are in for it till to-morrow morning. We shall 
only reach Lourdes at three-forty. We have more than two 
and twenty hours* journey before us.* 

It was half-past five, the sun had risen, radi&nt in the 
pure sky of a delightful morning. It was a Friday,*the'l9th 
of August. On the horizon, however, some small heavy 
clouds already presaged a terrible day of stormy beat. And 
the oblique sun rays were enfilading the compartments of 
the railway^ carriage, filling them with danoitxg, golden 
dust. 
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* Yes, two and twenty hours,* murmured Marie, relapsing 
into anguish. ‘ Mon Dieu I what a long time we^must still 
wait! ’ 

Then her father helped her to li& down again in the 
narrow box, a kind of wooden gutter, in which &he had been 
living for seven years past. Making an exception in her 
favour, the railway officials had consented to take as luggage 
the two pairs -of wheels which could be removed from the box, 
or fitted to il^ whenever it became necessary to transport her 
from place to place. Packed' between the sides of this 
movable coffin, she occupied the room of three passengers on 
the oarri^e seat; and for a mo'ment shS lay there with eyes 
closed. Iflthough she was three and twenty, her ashen, 
emaciated face was still delicately infantUe, charming despite 
everything, in the midst of her marvellous fair hair, the hair 
of a queen, which illness had respected. Clad with the utmost 
edmplicity in a goWn of thin woollen stuff, she wore, hanging 
from her neck, the card bearing her narhe and number, which 
entitled her to ho^jpUalisatioUf or free treatment. She herself 
had insisted on making the joumdy in this humble fashion, 
not wishing to be a source of expense to her relatives, who 
little by little had fallen into very straitened circumstances. 
And thus it was that she found heraelf In a third-clk^s 
carriage of the * white train,’ tl^e train which carried the 
greatest sufferers, the most woeful of the fourteen'^trains going 
to Lourdes that day, the one in which, in addition to five 
hundred healthy pilgrims, nearly three hundred unfortunate 
wretches, weak to the point of exhaustion, racked by suffer¬ 
ing, were heaped togeth er, and borne at express speed from 
one to the other end of France. 

Sorry that he bad saddened her, Pierre continued to gaze 
at her with the air of a compassionate elder brother. He had 
just completed his thirtieth year, and was pale and Slight, 
with a broad forehead. After busying himself with all the 
arrangements for the journey, he had been desirous pf ac- 
companidn^ her, and, having obtained admission among the 
HosptalJ^rs of Our Lady of Salvation as an auxiliary mem¬ 
ber, wore on his cassock the re^, orange-tipped cross o^ a 
bearer. M. de Guersaint on his side had simply pinned the 
little scarlet cross of the pilgrimage on his grey cloth jacket. 
The idea of travelling appeared to delight him ; although he 
was over fifty he still looked young, and, witli hfk eves ever 
wandering over the landscape, he seemed unable to keep his 
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head stilj—a bird-like head it was, with an expression of good 
tiatare and absent-mindedness. 

However, in spke of the violent shaking of the train, 
which constantly drew sighs from Marie, Sister Hyacinthe 
had risen to her feet in the adjoining compartment. She 
noticed that the sun’s rays were streaming in the girl’s face. 

•Pulldown the blind, Monsieur I’Abb^,’ she said to Pierre. 

‘ Come, come, we i^ust install ourselves properly, and set our 
little household in order.’ ^ • • 

Clad in the black robe of a Sister of the Assumption, 
eiillYened by a white coif, a .white wimple, and a largo white 
apron, Sister Hyacinthe smiled, the picture of courageous 
activity. Her youth bloomed upon her smell, fresh lips, and 
in the depths of her beautiful blue eyes, whose expression 
was ever gentle. She was not pretty, perhaps, still she was 
charming, slender and tall, the bib of hgr apron covering a 
flat chest like that of a young man; one of good heart, 
displaying a snowy complexion, and overflowing with health, 
gaiety, and innocence. • 

‘ But this sun is already roasting us,’ srfid she; * pray pull 
down your ^lind as well, madame.^ ^ 

. Seated in the comer, near the Sister, was Madame de 
Jonqui^re, who had kept her little bag on her lap. She 
slowly pullpd down the bSnd. Dark, and well built, she was 
still nice-looking, although she had a daughter, Raymonde, 
who was four and twenty, and whom for motives of propriety 
she had placed in the charge of two lady-hospitallers, Madame 
D^sagneaux afld Madame Volmar, in a first-class carriage. 
For her part, directress as she was of a ward of the Hospital 
of Our Lady of Dolours at Lourdes, she did not quit her 
patients; and outside, swinging against the door of her com- 
pai;tinent, was the regulation placard bearing under her own 
narne those of the two Sisters of the Assumption who accom¬ 
panied her. The widow of a ruined man, she lived with her 
daughter on the scanty income of four or five thousand franca 
a year, at the rear of a courtyard in the Rue VaCneau. But 
her charity was inexhaustible, and she gave all Rer time to 
the work of the Hospitality of Our Lady of Salvation, an in¬ 
stitution whose red cross she wore on her gown of carmeUte 
and whose aims she furthered with the most active zeal. 
Or a somewhat proud disposition, fond of being flattered and 
loved, she took great delight in this annual journey, from 
^hioh both her heart and her passion derived contentment. 
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‘You are right, Sister/ she said, ‘we will ^organise 
matters. I really don’t know why I am encumbering myself 
with this bag.’ 

And thereupon she placed it under the seat, rtear her, 

‘Wait a moment/ resumed Sister Hyacinthe ; ‘ you have 
the water-can between your legs—it is in your way.’ 

‘ No, no, it isn’t, I assure you. Let it be. It must always 
be somewhere." 

Then they'both set their house in order as they expressed 
it, so that for a day and a night they might live with their 
patients as comfortably as possible. The worry was 
they had not been able to take Marie into their compartment, 
as she wished to have Pierre and lier father near her; how¬ 
ever neighbourly intercourse was easy enough over the low 
partition. Moreover the whole carriage, with its five com¬ 
partments of ten seats each, formed but one moving chamber, 
a common room as it were which the eye.took in at a glance 
from end to end. Between its wooden walls, bare and yellow, 
under its white-painted panelled <roof, it showed like a 
hospital ward, with all the disorder and promiscuous 
jumbling together of aii improvised ambulance. Basins, 
brooms, and sponges lay about, half-hidde^ by the seats. 
Then, as the train only carried such luggage as the pilgrims 
could take with them, there were valises, deal boxes, bonnet 
boxes and bags, a wretched pile of poor worn-out things 
mended with bits of string, heaped up a little bit everywhere ; 
and, overhead the litter began again, what with articles of 
clothing, parcels and baskets hanging from brass pegs and 
swinging to and fro without a pause. 

Amidst all this f ^ ppe y y the more afflicted patients, 
stretched on their narrow mattresses, which took up the room 
of several passengers, were shaken, carried along by, the 
rumbling gyrations of the wheels; whilst those who were able 
to remain seated, leaned against the partitions, their faces 
pale, their heads resting upon pillows. According to the 
regulations jthere should have been one lady-hospitaller to 
each eompartment. However, at the other end of the 
carriage there was but a second ^Sister of the Assumption, 
Sister Claire des Anges. Some of the pilgrims who were 
good health were already getting up, eating and drinking. 
One comparCment was entirely occupied by# women, ten 
pilgrims closely pressed together, young ones and old onea, 
all sadly, pitifully ugly. And as nobody dared to open the 
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windows on account of the consumptives in the carriage, the 
heat sooA began to make itself felt, and an unbearable odour 
arose, set free as it were by the jolting of the train as it went 
its way at express spbed. 

They had said their chaplets at Juvisy; and six o’clock 
was striking, and they were rushing like a hurricane past the 
station of Br6tigny, when Sister Hyacinthe rose up. It was 
she who directed the pious exercises, which moat of the 
pilgrims followed from small, blue-covered books. 

* The Angelus, my chiidTren,’ said she witfi her pleasant 
8Mi]p, her maternj|l air which her great youth rendered so 
charming and so sweet. * 

Then the ‘ Aves ’ again followed one ^mother, and were 
drawing to an end when Pierre and Mftrie began to feel 
interested in two women who occupied the other corner seats 
of their compartment. One of them, she who sat at Marie’s 
feet, was a blonde of slender build and hmirgeoise appearance, 
some thirty .and odd jears of age, and faded before she had 
grown old. She shrank back, scarcely occupying any room, 
wearing a dark dress, and showing colourless hair, and a long 
grief-stricken face which express^ unlimited self-abandon¬ 
ment, infinite sadness. The woman in rfront of her, she who 
tfat on the satfie seat as Pierre, was of the same age, but 
belonged to the working classes. She wore a black cap and 
displayed A face ravaged l^y wretchedness and anxiety, whilst 
on her lap she held a little girl of seven, who was so pale, so 
wasted by illness, that she seemed scarcely four. With her 
nose contracted, her eyehds lowered and showing blue in her 
waxen face, the child was unable to speak, unable to give 
utterance to more than a low plaint, a gentle moan, which 
rent the heart of her mother, leaning over her, each time that 
she heard it. 

Would she eat a few grapes? * timidly asked the lady 
who had hitherto preserved silence. ‘ I have some in my 
basket.* 

* Thank you, madame,’ replied the woman, * she only takes 
milk, and sometimes not even that willingly. T Jook care to 
bring a bottleful with me..’ 

Then, •giving way to the desire which possesses the 
wretched to confide their woes to others, she began to relate 
her story, per name ^as Vincent, and her husband, a gilder 
by trade,* had been carried off by consumption. Left alone 
with her little Bose, who was the passion of her heart, she 
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had worked by day and night at her calling as a dressmaker 
in order to bring the child up. But disease had ci5-me, and 
for fourteen months now she had had her in her arms like 
that, growing more and more woeful and'wasted until reduced 
almost to nothingness. She, the mother, who neS^er went to 
mass, had one day entered a church, impelled by despair to 
pray for her daughter’s cure; and there she had heard a 
voice which had told her to take the little one to Lourdes, 
where the Blessed Virgin would have pity on her. Acquainted 
with nobody, hot knowing eveif how the pilgrimages were 
organised, she had had but one idea—to work, save up Ifeo 
money necessary for the journey,* take a ftcket, and start off 
with the thirty sou^ remaining to her, destitute of all supplies 
save a bottle of mipK for the child, not having even thought of 
purchasing a crust of bread for herself. 

‘ What is the poor little thing suffering from ? * resumed 
the lady. • 

‘ Oh, it must be consumption of the bowels, madame 1 But 
the doctors have names they give it. At first she only had 
slight pains in the* stomach. Thert her stomach began to 
swell and she suffefed, oh, ^o dreadfully I it made one cry to 
see her. Her stomacji has gone down now, only she’s worn 
out; she has got so thin that she has na legs left her, and 
she’s wasting away with continual sweating,’ 

Then, as Eose, raising her eyelfds, began to moan, her 
mother leant over her, distracted and turning pale, ‘ What 
is the matter, my jewel, my treasure ?' she asked. ‘ Do you 
want to drink ? ’ 

But the little girl was already closing her dim eyes of a 
hazy sky-blue hue, and did not even answer, but relap^d 
into her torpor, quite white in the white frock she wore—a last 
coquetry on the part of her mother, who had gone to this 
useless expense in the hope that the Virgin would be more 
compassionate and gentle to a little sufferer who was well 
dressed, so immaculately white. 

There was an interval of silence, and then Madame 
Vincent inghired: ‘ And you, madame, it’s for yourself no 
doubt that you are going to Lourdep ? One can see very well 
that you are ill.’ . 

But the lady, with a frightened look, shrank woefully into 
her comer, murmuring: ‘No, no, I ftm not ill. Would to 
God that I were! I should suffer less.* * • 

Her name was Madame Maze, and her heart was full of 
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an incurable grief. After a love marriage to a big^ gay 
fellow witk ripe, red lips, she had found herself deserted at the 
end of a twelvemonth’s honeymoon. Ever travelling, follow¬ 
ing the profession of ^ jeweller’s bagman, her husband, who 
earned a deaf of money, would disappear for six months at a 
stretch, deceive her from one frontier to the other of France, 
at tim^s even carrying creatures about with him. And she 
worshipped him ; she suffered so frightfully frpm it all that 
she had sought a rt^edy in religion, and had at last made 
up her mind to repair to LouMes, in order to pr&,y the Virgin 
^o«6^tore her husband to her and make him amend his 
ways. ' • 

Although Madame Vincent did not understand the other’s 
words, she realised that she was a prey to great mental 
afiliction, and they continued looking at one another, the 
mother, whom the sight of her dying daughter was killing, 
and the abandoned wife, whom her passion cast into throes 
of death-like agony.* 

However, Pierre, who, like Marie, had been listening to 
the conversation, now iiftervened. He was astonished that 
the dressmaker had not sought frc^ treatihent for her little 
patient. The Association of Our Lady of Salvation had been 
founded by the Augustine Fathers of tne Assumption after 
the Franco-German War, with the object of contributing to 
salvation of France and the defence of the Church by 
prayer in common and the practice of charity; and it was 
this association which had promoted the great pilgrimage 
movement, in particular initiating and unremittingly extend¬ 
ing the national pilgrimage which every year, towards the 
clo#e of August, set out for Lourdes. An elaborate organisa¬ 
tion had been gradually perfected, donations of considerable 
amounts were collected in ail parts of the world, sufferers 
wefC enrolled in every parish, and agreements were signed 
with the railway companies, to say nothing of the active help 
of tbe Little Sisters of the Assumption and the establishment 
of the Hospitality of Our Lady of Salvation, a widespread 
brotherhood of the benevolent, in which one behfeld men and 
women, mostly belonging io society, who, under the orders of 
the pilgrimage managers, nursed the sick, helped to transport 
them, and watched over the observance of good discipline. A 
written request was neefled for the sufferers to obtain hospitals 
sation, 'V^hich dispensed them from making the smallest 
payment in respect either of their journey or their sojourn; 
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they were fetched from their homos and conveyed back 
thither; and they simply had to provide a few prof isionsk for 
the road. By far the greater number were recommended by 
priests or benevolent persons, who supdirinfcende^ the inquiries 
concerning them and obtained the needful papers, such as 
doctors* certificates and certificates of birth. And, these 
matters being settled, the sick ones had nothing further to 
trouble about,^ they became but so much suffering ffesh, food 
for miracles, in the hands of the hospitallers of either sex. 

* But you'need only have a'pplied to your parish priest, 
madame,’ Pierre explained. ‘ This pooj child is dese^’'4?i^ 
of every sympathy. Bhe would have been immediately 
admitted.’ 

‘ I did not knwv it, Monsieur l*Abb6.* 

‘ Then how did you manage ? ’ 

* Why, Monsieur I’Abbe, I went to take a ticket at a place 

which one of my neighbours, who reads the newspapers, told 
me about.’ . 

She was referring to the tickets, at greatly reduced rates, 
which were issued to the pilgrims jiossessed of means. And 
Marie, listening tb her, f^,t great pity for her, and also some 
shame; for she whq, was not entirely destitute of resources 
had succeeded in obtaining hospitalisation^ tiianks to Pierre, 
whereas that mother and her sorry child, after exhausting 
their scanty savings, remained without a copper. * 

However, a more violent jolt of the carriage drew a cry of 
pain from the girl. * Oh, father,* she said, ‘ pray raise me a 
little I I can’t stay on my back any longer.’ . 

When M. de Guersaint had helped her into a sitting 
posture, she gave a deep sigh of relief. Tiiey were now at 
Etampes, after a run of an hour and a half from Paris, and 
what with the increased warmth of the sun, the dust, and the 
noise, weariness was becoming apparent already. Madtoe 
de Jonquiere had got up to speak a few words of kindly 
encouragement to Marie over the partition; and Sister 
Hyacinthe moreover again rose, and gaily clapped her hands 
that she might be heard and obeyed from one to the other 
end of the barriage. 

‘ Come, come ! * said she, ‘ we mustn’t think of our little 
troubles. Let us pray and sing, and the Blessed Virgin will 
be with us.’ , 

She herself then began the Eosary according to the rite 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, and all the patients and pilgrims 
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folloxved her. This was the first chaplet—the five joyful 
mysteries,'the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the 
Purification, and Jesus found in the Temple. Then they all be¬ 
gan to chant^the canticle : * Let us contemplate the heavenly 
Archangel 1 * Their voices were lost amid the loud rumbling 
of the wheels; you heard but the muffled surging of that 
human wave, stilling within the closed carriage which rolled 
on and on without a pause. 

Although M. de* Guersaint was a worshipper, he could 
never follow a hymn to the end. He got up, sat down again, 
%n#«i?jii8hed by resting his elbow on the partition and con- 
.versing in an undertone with*a patient who sat against this 
same partition in the next compartment.. The patient in 
question was a thick-set man of fifty, with a good-natured 
face and a large head, completely bald. His name was 
Sabathier, and for fifteen years he had been stricken with 
ataxia. He only suffered pain by fits and* starts, but he had 
quite lost the use o'f his legs, which his wife, who accom¬ 
panied him, moved for him as though tl;ey had been dead 
legs, whenever they becarne too heavy, weighty like bars of 
lead. 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ he said, ‘such as^you see me, I was 
fo1*merly fifth class professor at the Lyc4e Charlemagne. At 
first I thought that it was^mere sciatica, but afterwards I was 
i»!fted with sharp, lightning-like pains, red-hot sword thrusts, 
you know, in the muscles. During nearly ten years the 
disease kept on mastering me more and more. I consulted 
all the doctors, tried every imaginable mineral spring, and 
now I suffer less, but I can no longer move from my seat. And 
theia, after long living without a thought of religion, I was 
led back to God by the idea tliat I was too wretched, and that 
Our Lady of Lourdes could not do otherwise than take pity 
on me,* 

Feeling interested, Pierre in his turn had leant over the 
partition and was listening. 

‘ Is it not so, Monsieur TAbbd ? ’ continued M. Sabathier. 

‘ Is not suffering the best awakener of souls ? ■^IJhis is the 
seventh year that I am going to Lourdes without despairing 
of cure. This year the Blessed Virgin will cure me, I feel 
sure of it. Yes, I expect to be able to walk about again ; I 
now live solejy in that Hope.* 

M. Sabathier paused, he wished his wife to push his legs 
% little more to the left; and Pierre looked at him, astonished 
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to find such obstinate faith in a man of intellect, in one of 
those university professors who, as a rule, are such Voltairians, 
How could the belief in miracles have germinated and taken 
root in this man’s brain ? As he himsMf said, ^eat suffering 
alone explained this need of illusion, this Oiossoming of 
eternal and consolatory hope. 

* And my wife and I,’ resumed the ex-professor# * are 
dressed, you aee, as poor folks, for I wished to go as a mere 
pauper this year, and applied for hospiMisation in a spirit 
of humility in order that the Biessed Virgin might include 
me among the wretched, her children—ojily, as I did 

to take the place of a real pau'lper, I gave fifty francs to the 
Hospitalite, and this, as you are aware, gives one the right to 
have a patient of *one’s own in the pilgrimage. I even know 
my patient. He w^as introduced to rae at the railway station. 
He is suffering from tuberculosis, it appears, and seemed to 
me very low, very low.* 

A fresh interval of silence ensued'. * Well,’ said M. 
Sabathier at last, \ may the Blessed Virgin save him also, she 
who can do everything. I shall be so happy, she will have 
loaded rae with favours.’ ^ 

Then the three men, isolating themselves from the others, 
went on conversing together, at first on riaedrcal subjects, ahd 
at last diverging into a discussion op romanesque architecture, 
d propos of a steeple which they had perceived on a hillsfe, 
and which every pilgrim had saluted with a sign of the cross. 
Swayed once more by the habits of cultivated intellect, the 
young priest and his two companions forgot themselves 
together in the midst of their fellow-passengers, all those 
poor, suffering, simple-minded folk, whom wretchedisess 
stupefied. Another hour went by, two more canticles had 
just been sung, and the stations of Toury and Les Aubrais 
liad been left behind, when, at Beaugency, they at last ceased 
their chat, on hearing Sister Hyacinthe clap her hands and 
intonate in her fresh, sonorous voice : 

* Farcef Doinine, parcc populo tiw,* 

And tl^en the chant went on; all voices became mingled 
in that ever-surging wave of prayer which stilled pain, excited 
hope, and little by little penetrated the entire being, harassed 
by the liaunting thought of the grace and cure which one and 
all were going to seek so far away. * - ^ 

However, as Pierre sat down again, he saw that*Marie was 
very pale, and had her eyes closed. By the painful oontraotion 
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of her features he could tell that she was not sleeping. ^ Are 
you in greai^r suffering ? ’ be asked. 

‘Yes, yes, I suffer dreadfully. I shall never last till the 
end. It is this incessant jolting.’ 

She moaned, raised her eyelids, and, half fainting, re¬ 
mained in a sitting posture, her eyes turned on the other 
suffereirs. In the adjoining compartment. La Grivotte, hitherto 
stretched out, scarce breathing, like a corpse, had just raised 
herself up in front of Sabathier. She was a tall, slipshod, 
singular-looking creature of ever thirty, with a round, ravaged 
ffcefwhich her friz 7 . 34 ,hair and flaming eyes rendered almost 
pretty. She had reached the third stage of phthisis. 

* Eh, mademoiselle,’ she said, addressing herself in a 
hoarse, indistinct voice to Marie, * how nice it would be if we 
could only doze off a little. But it can’t be managed; all 
these wheels keep on whirling round and round in one’s head.* 

Then, although it fatigued her to speSk, she obstinately 
went on talking, voluhteering particulars about herself. She 
was a mattress-maker, and with one of her aunts had long 
gone from yard to yard at' Bercy to comb ^nd sew up mat¬ 
tresses. And, indeed, it Avas to the‘pestilential wool which 
she had combed in her youth that she ascribed her malady. 
For five years pa*st she bad been making the round of the 
hospitals of Paris, and she,spoke familiarly of all the great 
d«afbrs. It was the Sisters of Charity, at the Lariboisi^re 
hospital, who, finding that she had a passion for religious 
ceremonies, had completed her conversion, and convinced her 
that the Virgin awaited her at Lourdes to cure her. 

‘ I certainly need it,’ said she. ‘ The doctors say that I 
haveaone lung done for, and that the other one is scarcely any 
better. There are great big holes you know. At first I only 
felt bad between the shoulders and spat up some froth. But 
then 1 got thin,' and became a dreadful sight. And now I’m 
always in a sweat, and cough till I think I’m going to bring 
my heart up. And I can no longer spit. And I haven’t the 
strength to stand, you see. I can’t eat.’ 

A stifling sensation made her pause, and shp became 
Uvid. 

‘ All the same I prefer being in my skin instettd of in that 
of the Brother in the compartment behind you. He has 
the same complaint as 1 ^ave, but he is in a worse state than 
I am.’ 

She was mistaken. In the further compartment, beyond 
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Marie, there was indeed a young missionary, Brother Isidore, 
who was lying on a mattress and could not be se^n, since he 
was unable to raise even a finger. But he was not suffering 
from phthisis. He was dying of infiammatioi> of the liver, 
contracted in Senegal. Very long and lank, he had a yellow 
face, with skin as dry and lifeless as parchment. The abscess 
which had formed in his liver bad ended by breaking cfat ex¬ 
ternally, and^amidst the continuous shivering of fever, vomit 
ing, and deliyium, suppuration was exhadsting him. His eyes 
alone were still alive, eyes fullbf»unoxtinguishable love, whose 
flame lighted up his expiring face, a peasant face is 
painters have given to the crucified Christ, common, but I'en- 
dered sublime at xnoments by its expression of faith and passion. 
He was a Bretdn, the last puny child of an over-numerous 
family, and had left his little share of land to his elder brothers. 
One of his sisters, Marthe, older than himself by a couple of 
years, accompanied him. She had been in service in Paris, 
an insignificant maid-of-all-work, but.wfthal so devoted to her 
brother that she l.iad left her situation to follow him, subsisting 
scantily on her petty savings. 

‘ I was lying on the platform,* resumed La Grivotto, * when 
he was put in the (Carriage. There were four men carrying 
him-* • ‘ 

But she was unable to speak apy further, for just then an 
attack of coughing shook and threw her back upon the 
Bhe was sufibcating, and the red flush on her cheekbones 
turned blue. Sister Hyacinthe, however, immediately raised 
her head and wiped her lips with a linen cloth, which became 
spotted with blood. At the same time Madame de Jonqui^re 
gave her attention to a patient in front of her, who had«just 
fainted. She was called Madame Vetu, and was the wife of a 
petty clockmaker of the Mouffetard district, who had not been 
able to shut up his shop in order to accompany her to Lourdes. 
And to make sure that she would be cared for she had sought 
and obtained Jws'pitalisation. The fear of death was bringing 
her back to religion, although she had not set foot in church 
since her §l*st communion. She knew that she was lost, that 
a cancer in the chest was eating into her; and she already 
had the haggard, orange-hued mark of the cancerous patient. 
Since the beginning of the journey she had not spoken a word, 
but, suffering terribly, had remained with her ^ips tightly 
closed. Then all at once, she had swooned away after an 
attack of vomiting. 
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* It is unbearable I * murmured Madame de la Jonqui^re,' 
who herseM felt faint; ‘we must let in a little fresh 
air/ 

Sister Hya^inthe w& just then laying La Grivotte to rest 
on her pillows. ‘ Certainly,’ said she, ‘ we will open the win¬ 
dow for a few moments. But not on this side, for I am afraid 
we ml^ht have a fresh fit of coughing. Open the window on 
your side, madame.’ 

The heat was still increasing, and the occupants of the 
carriage were stifling in that heavy evil-smelling atmosphere. 
The^isire air which pame in when the window was opened 
brought relief however. For "a moment there were other 
duties to be attended to, a clearance and dean sing. The 
Sister emptied the basins out of the window,'whilst the lady- 
hospitaller wiped the shaking floor with a sponge. Next, 
things had to be set in order ; and then came a fresh anxiety, 
for the fourth patient, a slender girl whoso face was entirely 
covered by a black fichu, and who had not yet moved, was 
saying that she felt hungry. 

With quiet devotion Madame de Jonquiere immediately 
tendered her services. ‘ Don’t you trouble,*Sister,* she said, 

‘ I will cut her bread into little bits for hor*,’ 

“Marie, with the need she felt of diverting her mind from 
her own sufferings, had al];eady begun to take an interest in 
motionless sufferer whose countenance was hidden by 
that black veil, for she not unnaturally suspected that it was 
a case of some distressing facial sore. She had merely been 
told that the pOitient was a servant, which was true, but the 

E oor creature, a native of Picardy, named Elise Bouquet, had 
eeii obliged to leave her situation, and seek a home with a 
sister who ill-treated her, for no hospital would take her in. 
Extremely devout, she had for many months been possessed 
by Vbn ardent desire to go to Lourdes. 

Whilst Marie, with dread in her heart, waited for the fichu 
to be moved aside, Madame de Jonquiere, having cut some 
bread into small pieces, inquired maternally : * Are they small 
enough ? Can you put them into your mouth ? * * 

Thereupon a hoarse voice growled confused words under 
the black fichu : ‘Yes, yes, madame.* And at last the veil 
fell and Marie shuddered with horror. 

It was a case of lupuS which had preyed upon the unliappy 
wousan's nose and mouth. Ulceration had spread, and 
was hourly spreading—in short, all the hideous peculiarities 
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of thia terrible disease were in full process of development, 
almost obliterating the traces of what once were pleasing 
womanly lineaments. 

* Oh, look Pierre! ’ Marie murmured, treml^ing. 

The priest in his tuni shuddered as he beheld Elise 
Bouquet cautiously slipping the tiny pieces of bread into her 
poor shapeless mouth. Everyone in the carriage had toned 
pale at sight of the awful apparition. And the same thought 
ascended from all those hope-iniiated souls. Ah! Blessed 
Virgin, Powerful Virgin, what'a.miracle indeed if such an ill 
were cured I ^ ^ • 

* We must not think of ourselves, my children, if we wish 
to get well/ resumed Sister Hyacintho, who still retained her 
encouraging smite. 

And then she made them say the second chaplet, the five 
sorrowful mysteries : Jesus in the Garden of Olives, Jesus 
scourged, Jesus crowned with thorns, Jesus carrying the cross, 
and Jesus crucified. Afterwards camp the canticle: ‘ In thy 
help, Virgin, do I put my trust.* 

They had just'passed through Blois ; for three long hours 
they had been rolling onward ; and Marie, who had averted 
her eyes from Elise# Bouquet, now turned them upon a man 
who occupied a corner seat in the compartment on her l^ft, 
that in which Brother Isidore was lying. Bhe had noticed 
this man several times already. ]?oorly clad in an old bhsiAk 
frock-coat, he looked still young, although his sparse beard 
was already turning grey; and, short and emaciated, he 
seemed to experience great suffering, his lieshleas, livid face 
being covered with sweat. However, he remained motionless, 
ensconced in hia corner, speaking to nobody, but staidng 
straight before him with dilated eyes. And all at once Marie 
noticed that his eyelids were falling, and that he was fainting 
away. ; 

She thereupon drew Sister Hyacinthe’s attention to him: 
*Look, Sister! One would think that that gentleman is 
dangerously ill.' 

‘ Whic^ one, my dear child ? * 

‘ That one, over there, with his head thrown back.’ 

General excitement followed, all the healthy pilgrims rose 
np to look, and it occurred to Madame de Jonqui^re to call to 
Marthe, Brother Isidore's sister, and* tell her tojtap the man’s 
hands. 

* Question him,’ she added; * ask what ails him.’ 
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Marthe drew near, shook the man and questioned him. 

But instead of an answer only a rattle came from his 
khroat, and his eyes remained closed. ► 

Then a frightened Woice was heard saying, * I think he is 
going to die.* ' 

The dread increased, words flew about, advice was tendered 
from qne to the other end of the carriage. Nobody knew the 
man. He had certainly not obtained hospitalisation^ for no 
white card was hanging from his neck. Someb^ody related, 
however, that he had seen nim arrive, dragging himself 
along.^ but three minutes or so before the train started; 
and that he had remained quite motionless, scarce breathing, 
ever since he had flung himself with an air of intense weari¬ 
ness into that comer, where he was now apparently dying. 
His ticket was at last seen protruding from under the band of 
an old silk hat which hung from a peg near him. 

‘Ah, he is breathing again now! ’ ^Sister Hyaeinthe 
suddenly exclaimed. «•* Ask him his name.’ 

However, on being again questioned by Marthe, the man 
merely gave vent to a low plaint, an exclamation scarcely 
articulated, ‘ Ob, how I suffer I ’ o 

And thenceforth that was the only answer that could be 
obtained from him. With reference to everything that they 
wished to know, who he was, whence he came, what his 
was, what could be done for him, he gave no informa¬ 
tion, but still and ever continued moaning, ‘ Oh, how I suffer 
—how I suffer 1 * 

Sister Hyaeinthe grew restless with impatience. Ah, if 
she had only been in the same compartment with him I And 
she resolved that she would change her seat at the first 
station they should stop at. Only there would be no stoppage 
for a long time. The position was becoming terrible, the 
more so as the man’s head again fell back. 

‘ He is dying, he is dying 1 ’ repeated the frightened 
voice. 

What was to be done, men Dieu ? The Sister was aware 
that one of the Fathers of the Assumption, Father Massias, 
was in the train with the Holy Oils, ready to administer 
extreme unction to the dying; for every year some of the 
patients passed away during the journey. But she did not 
dare to have recourse to the alarm signal. Moreover, in the 
eantine van where Sister Saint Francois officiated, there was 
a doctor with a little medioine chest. If the sufferer should 
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survive until they reached Poitiers, where there would be hall 
an hour's stoppage, all possible help might be gi^n to him. 
But on the other hand he might suddenly expire. How¬ 
ever, they ended by becoming somewhat calmer. The man, 
although still unconscious, began to breathe in & more regular 
manner, and seemed to fall asleep. 

‘ To think of it, to die before getting there,' mumured 
Marie with a shudder, * to die in sight of the promised land I * 
And as her father sought to reassure her she added : ‘ I am 
suffering—l am suffering dreadf^illy myself.’ 

‘ Have confidence,' said Pierre, ‘ the Blessed Vir|jp 
watching over you.’ 

She could no longer remain seated, and it became 
necessary to replace her in a recumbent position in her 
narrow coffin. Her father and the priest had to take every 
precaution in doing so, for the slightest hurt drew a moan 
from her. And slie lay there breathless, like one dead, her 
face contracted by suffering, and surroiuided by her regal fair 
hair. They bad now been rolling ‘on, ever rolling on for 
nearly four hours. And if the catriage was so greatly shaken, 
with an unbearable spreading tendency, it was through being 
at the rear part of tlio train. The coupling irons shrieked, 
the wheels growled furiously ; and as^ it was necessary to 
leave the windows partially open, the dust came in, acrid 
and burning; but it was especially the heat which * 
terrible, a devouring stormy heat falling from a tawny sKy 
which large hanging clouds had slowly covered. The hot 
carriages, those rolling boxes where the pilgrims ate, and 
drank, where the sick lay in a vitiated atmosphere, amid 
dizzying moans, prayers and hymns, became like so jj^iany 
furnaces. 

And Marie was not the only one whose condition had been 
aggravated; others also were suffering from the journey. 
Besting in the lap of her despairing mother, who gazed ht her 
with large, tear-blurred eyes, little Rose had ceased to stir, 
and had grown so pale that Madame Maze had twice leant 
forward to feel her hands, fearful lest she should find them 
cold. At each moment also Madame Sabathier hod to movn 
her husband’s legs, for their weight was so greats, said he, that 
it seemed as if his hips were being torn from him. Brother 
Isidore too had just begun to cry out, emerging from his 
accustomed torpor; and his sister had only been able to 
asstiage bis sufferings by raising him, and clasping him in 
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her arms. La Grivotte seemed to be asleep, but a continuous 
hiccoughing shook her, and a tiny streamlet of blood dribbled 
from her mouth. Madame Vetu had again vomited, Elise 
Rouquet no l(^nger thotight of hiding the frightful sore open 
on her face. And from the man yonder, breathing hard, 
there still came a lugubrious rattle, as though he were at 
every^oment on the point of expiring. In vain did Madame 
de Jonqui^re and Sister Ilyacinthe lavish their attentions on 
the patients, they could but slightly assuage so much suffering. 
At times it all seemed like an evil dream—that carriage of 
Wretqliedness and pain, hurried along at express speed, with a 
continuous shaking and jolting which made everything hang¬ 
ing from the pegs —the old clothes, the v*orn-out baskets 
mended with bits of string—swing to and‘‘fro incessantly. 
And in the compartment at the far end, the ten female 
pilmms, some old, some young, and all pitifully ugly, sang'on 
without a pause in cracked voices, shrill and dreary. 

Then Pierre began to think of the other carriages of the 
train, that white train which conveyed most, if not all, of the 
more seriously afflicted pati<?nt3 ; these carrwges were rolling 
along, all displaying similar scenes of suffering among the 
three hundred sick and five hundred healthy pilgrims crowded 
within them. And afterwards he thought of the other trains 
which were leaving Paris that day, the grey train and the 
blue.,,train' which had preceded the white one, the green 
tfftm, the yellow train, the pink train, the orange train which 
were following it. From hour to hour trains set out from 
one to the other end of France. And ho thought, too, of 
those which that same morning had started from Orleans, 
Le ]V||ins, Poitiers, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Carcassonne. 
Coming from all parts, trains were rushing across that land 
of France at the same hour, all directing their course yonder 
towards^the holy Grotto, bringing thirty thousand patients 
and pilgrims to the Virgin’s feet. And he reflected that other 
days of the year witnessed a like rush of human beings, that 
not a week went by without Lourdes beholding th^ arrival 
of some pilgrimage; that it was not merely France which set 
out on the march, but all Europe, the whole world ; that in 
certain years oj! great religious fervour there had been three 

* Different-coloipred tickets are issued for these trains; it is for 
this reason thaiTthey are called the white, blue, and grey trains, 
Tram* 
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hundred thousand, and even five hundred thousand, pilgrima 
and patients streaming to the spot. 

Pierre fancied that he could hear those flying trains, those 
trains from everywhere, all converging towards the same 
rocky cavity where the tapers were blazing. They all rumbled 
loudly amid the cries of pain and snatches of hymns wafted 
from their carriages. They were the rolling hospitals of 
disease at its last stage, of human suffering rushing to the 
hope of cure, furiously seeking consolation between attacks of 
increased severity, with the ev^r-present threat of death— 
death hastened, supervening under awful conditions, amidst 
the mobdiko scramble. They rolled on,^ they rolled on^^gain 
and again, they rolled on without a pause, carrying thi 
wretchedness of this world on its way to the divine illusion, 
the health of the infirm, the consolation of the afflicted. 

And immense pity overflowed from Pierre’s heart, human 
compassion for all the suffering and all the tears that con¬ 
sumed weak and naked man. He was sad unto death and 
ardent charity burnt within him, the unextinguishable flame 
as it were of his fraternal feelings towards all things and 
beings, ' w 

When they left the station of Saint Pierre dea Corps at 
half-past ten, Sister Hyacinthe gave the signal, and they recited 
the third chaplet, the five glorious mysteries, the Resurrection 
of Our Lord, the Ascension of Our Lord, the Mission of the 
Holy Ghost, the Assumption of the Most Blessed Virgin,^ 
Crowning of the Most Blessed Virgin. And afterwards they 
sang the canticle of Bernadette, that long, long chant, com¬ 
posed of six times ten couplets, to which the Angelic Saluta¬ 
tion, ever recurring, serves as a refrain—a prolonged lullaby 
slowly besetting one until it ends by penetrating one’rf^entire 
being, transporting one into ecstatic sleep, in delicious expeo- 
tanoy of a miracle. 
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Thb green landscapes of Poitou were now defiling before 
them, and Abb4 Pierre Froment, gazing out of the window, 
watched the trees fly away till, little by little, he ceased to 
distinguish them, A steeple appeared and then vanished, 
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and all the pilgrims crossed themselves. They t^ould not 
reach Poitiftrs until twelve-thirty-hve, and the train was still 
rolling on amid the gaowing weariness of that oppressive, 
stormy day. Failing into a deep reverie, the young priest no 
longer heard the words of the canticle, which sounded in his 
ears merely like a slow, wavy lullaby. 

Pdl’getiulness of the present had come upon him, an 
awakening of the past filled his whole being. Jle was re¬ 
ascending the stream of memory, reascending it to its source. 
He again beheld the house at Neuilly, where he had been 
bhrn a.nd where be st^ll lived, 4;hat home of peace and toil, 
with its garden planted with a few fine trees, Q,nd parted by a 
quickset hedge and palisade from the garden of the neigh¬ 
bouring house, which was similar to his own. He was again 
three, perhaps four, years old, and round a table, shaded by 
the big horse-chestnut tree, he once more beheld his father, 
his mother, and his el^er brother at (Ujeuner, To his father, 
Michel Froment, he could give no distinct lineaments; he 
pictured him but faintly, vaguely, renowned as an illustrious, 
chemist, bearing the title of Membei^ of thd* Institute, and 
leading a cloistered life in the laboratory which he had installed 
in that secluded, deserted suburb. However he could plainly 
see iSrst his brother Guillaume, then fourteen years of age, 
whom some holiday had brought from college that morning, 
chen and even more vividly his mother, so gentle and 
so quiet, with eyes so full of active kindliness. Later 
on he learnt what anguish had racked that religious soul, 
that believing woman who, from esteem and gratitude, 
had resignedly accepted marriage with an unbeliever, her 
senior^by fifteen years, to whom her relatives were indebted 
for great services. Ho, Pierre, the tardy offspring of this 
union, born when his father was already near his fiftieth year, 
had only known his mother as a respectful, conquered woman 
in the presence of her husband, whom she had learnt to love 
passionately, with the frightful torment of knowing, however, 
that he was doomed to perdition. And, all at once, another 
memory flashed upon the young priest, the terrible memory 
of the day when his father had died, killed in his laboratory 
by an accident? the explosion of a retort. He, Pierre, had 
then been five years old, aiid he remembered the slightest 
incidents—his pother’sciy^ when she had found the shattered 
body among the remnants of the chemical appliances, then 
her terror, her sobs, her prayers at the idea that God had 
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slain the unbeliever, damned him for evermore. Not daring 
to burn his books and papers, she had contented herself with 
locking up the laboratory, which henceforth nobody entered. 
And from that moment, haunted by a visioh of hell, she 
had had but one idea, to possess herself of her second son 
who was still so young, to give him a strictly reHgious 
training, and through him to ransom her husband,—secure 
his forgiveness from God. Guillaume, her elder boy, had 
already ceased to belong to her,^having grown up at college, 
where he had been won over by the ideas of the century ; but 
she resolved that the other,* the youiiger one, slioutd not 
leave the hous^, but should have a priest as tutor ; and her 
secret dream, Irer consuming hope, was that she might some 
day see him a priest himself, saying his first mass and 
solacing souls whom the thought of eternity tortured. 

Then, between gi'een, leafy boughs, flecked with sunlight, 
another figure rose vividly before Pierre’s eyes. He suddenly 
beheld Marie de Guersaint as he had seen her one morning 
through a gap m the hedge dividing the two gardens. M. de 
Guersaint, who belonged to the petty Norman noblesse, was a 
combination of architect and inventor; and ho was at that 
time busy with a scheme of model dwellings for the popr, to 
which churches and schools were to be attached; an affair of 
considerable magnitude, planned none too well, however, and 
in which, with his customary impetuosity, the lack of for^igb t 
of an imperfect artist^he was risking the three hundred thou¬ 
sand francs that he possessed. A similarity of religious faith 
had drawn Madame de Guersaint and Madame Froment 
together ; but the former was altogether a superior woman, 
perspicuous and rigid, with an iron hand which alofle pre¬ 
vented her household from gliding to a catastrophe ; and she 
was bringing up her two daughters, Blanche and^-Marie, in 
principles of narrow piety, the elder one already being as 
grave as herself, whilst the younger, albeit very devout, was 
still fond of play, with an intensity of life within her, which 
found'^ent in gay peals of sonorous laughter. From their 
early childhood Pierre and Marie played together, the hedge 
was ever being crossed, the two families constantly mingled. 
And on that clear sunshiny morning, when Re pictured her 
parting the leafy branches, she was already ten years old. He, 
who was sixteen, was to enter the seminary on the following 
Tuesday. Never had she seemed to him so pretty. Her hair, 
of a pure golden hue, was so long that when it was let down 
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it sufficed to clothe her. Well did he remember her face as 
it had thep been, with round cheeks, blue eyes, red mouth, 
and skin of dazzling, snowy whiteness. She was indeed as 
gay and brilliant as the sun itself, a transplendency. Yet 
there were tears at the corners of her eyes, for she was aware 
of his coming departure. They sat down together at the far 
end 4 {f the garden, in the shadow cast by the hedge. Their 
hands mingled, and their hearts were very heavy. They had, 
however, never exchanged any vows amid their pastimes, for 
their innocence was absolute 'Butnow, on the eve of separa- 
i-ion, their mutual tenderness rose to their lips, and they spoke 
without knowing, s^ore that* they would ever think of one 
another, and find one another again, some day, even as one 
meets in heaven to be very, very happy.* Then, without 
understanding how it happened, they clasped each other 
tightly, to the point of suffocation, and kissed each other’s 
face, weeping the while hot tears. And it was that delightful 
memory which Pierre had ever carried with him, which he 
felt alive within him sfill, after so many years, and after so 
many painful renunciations, 

Just then a more violent shocjc roused him from his 
reverie. He turned his eyes upon the carriage and vaguely 
espied the suffering Ijeings it contained—Madame Maze mo¬ 
tionless, overwhelmed with grief; little Rose gently moaning 
in her motlier’a lap; La Gbivotte, whom a hoarse cough was 
Ifhoking. For a moment Sister Hyacintlie’s gay face shone 
out amidst the whiteness of her coif and wimple, dominating 
all the others. The painful journey was continuing, with a 
ray of divine hope still and ever shining yonder. Thenevery- 
thii\g slowly vanished from Pierre’s eyes as a fresh wave of 
memory brought the past back from afar ; and nothing of the 
present remained save the lulling hymn, the indistinct voices 
of dreamland, emerging from the invisible. 

Henceforth he was at the seminary. The class-rooms, 
-the recreation ground with its trees, rose up clearly before 
him. But all at once he only beheld, as in a mirror, the 
youthful face which had then been his, and he contemplated 
it and scrutinised it, as though it had been the face of a 
stranger. T^all and slender, he had an elongated visage, with 
an unusually developed forehead, lofty and straight like a 
tower; whilst his jaws Sapered, ending in a small refined 
chin. He eeeftied, in fact, to be all brains; his mouth, 
rather large, alone retained an expression of teudeirness. 
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IndeGii, w^heii bia usually serioue face relaxed, his mouth and 
eyes acquired an exceedingly soft expression, betokening an 
iinsatislied, hungry desire to love, devote oneseli, and live. 
But, immediately afterwards, the look of intellectual passion 
would come back again, that intellectuality which had ever 
consumed him with an anxiety to understand and know. 
And it was with surprise that he now recalled those ye^jrs of 
seminary life. How was it that he had so long been able to 
accept the rude discipline of blind faith, of obedient belief 
in everything without the shgjitest examination ? It had 
been required of him that he sliould absolutely surrender his* 
reasoning faculties, and he had striven to*do so, had succeeded 
indeed in stifling his torturing need of truth. .Doubtless he 
had been softened, weakened by his mother’s tears, had been 
possessed by the sole desire to afford her the great happiness 
she dreamt of. Yet now he remembered certain quiverings 
of revolt; he found in the depths of his mind the memory of 
nights which he had spent in weeping without knowing why, 
nights peopled with vague images, nights through which 
galloped the free, virile life of tlie world, when Marie’s face 
incessantly returned to, him, such as he had seen it one 
morning, dazzling ^and bathed in tears, while she embraced 
him with her whole soul. And that lalone now remained; 
his years of religious study with their monotonous lessons, 
their ever similar exercises and fieremonies, had flown awa^ 
into the same haze, into a vague half-light, full of mortal 
silence. 

Then, just as the train had passed through a station at 
full speed, with the sudden uproar of its rush, there arose 
within him a succession of confused visions. He bad noticed 
a large deserted enclosure, and fancied that he could see him¬ 
self within it at twenty years of age. His reverie was wander* 
ing. An indisposition of rather long duration had, however, 
at one time interrupted his studies, and led to his being sent 
into the country. He had remained for a long time without 
seeing Marie; during his vacations spent at Neuilly he had 
twice fail(!rd to meet her, for she was almost always travelling. 
He knew that she was very ill, in consequence of a fall from 
a horse when she was thirteen, a critical iqpment in a 
girl’s life ; and her despairing mother, perplexed by the con¬ 
tradictory advice of medical men,Hva8 taking^ her each year 
to a different watering-place. Then he learnt the startling 
newa of the sadden tragical death of that mother, who 
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was so severe and yet so useful to her kin. She had been 
carried five days by inflammation of the lungs, which 
she had contracted one evening whilst she was out walking 
at La Bourlwule, through having taken off her mantle to 
place it round the shoulders of Marie, who had been conveyed 
thither for treatment. It had been necessary that the father 
should at once start off to fetch his daughter, who was mad 
with grief, and the corpse of his wife, who Jbad been so 
suddenly torn from him. And unhappily, ^fter losing 
her, the affairs of the famj!^ went from bad to worse in 
ihe hands of this architect, who, without counting, flung his 
fortune into the yawliing gulf his unsuccessful enterprises, 
Marie no longer stirred from lier couch; only Blanche 
remained to manage the household, and she had matters of 
her own to attend to, being busy with the last examinations 
which she had to pass, the diplomas which she was obsti¬ 
nately intent on securing, foreseeing as che did that she 
would some day have .to earn her bread. 

All at once, from amidst this mass of confused, half- 
forgotten incidents, Pierre was conscious of £he rise of a vivid 
vision. Ill health, he remembered, had agafn compelled him 
to take a holiday. He had just completed his twenty-fourth 
year, he was greatly ))ehindhand, having so far only secured 
the four minor orders; but on his return a sub-deaconship 
would be conferred on hiih, and an inviolable vow would 
H 5 \nd him for evermore. And the Guersaints’ little garden at 
Neuilly, whither he had formerly so often gone to play, again 
distinctly appeared before him. Mario’s couch had been 
rolled under the tall trees at the far end of the garden near 
the Jjedge, they were alone together in the sad peacefulness 
of an autumnal afternoon, and he saw Marie, clad in deep 
mourning for her mother and reclining there with legs inert; 
whilst he, also clad in black, in a cassock already, sat near 
her oh an iron garden chair. For five years she had been 
Buffering. She was now eighteen, paler and thinner than 
formerly, but still adorable with her regal golden hair, which 
illness respected. He believed from what he had H^ard that 
she was destined to remain infirm, condemned never to 
become a wpman, stricken even in her sex. The doctors, 
who failed to agree respecting her case, had abandoned her. 
Doubtless it was she whoHold him these things that dreary 
afternoon, whilst the yellow withered leaves rained upon 
them. However, he could not remember the words that they 
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had spoken ; her pale smile, her young face, still so charming 
though already dimmed by regretfulness for life, alone re¬ 
mained present with him. But he realised th^ she had 
evoked the far-off day of their parting, on that same spot, 
behind the hedge flecked with sunlight; and ^ all that wa» 
already as though dead—their tears, their embrace, their 
promise to find one another some day with a certaiijjiy of 
happiness. For although they had found one another again, 
what availed it, since she was but a corpse, and he was about 
to bid farewell to the life of* t^he world ? As the doctors 
condemned her, as she would never be woman, nor wife, 
nor mother, he, on his side, might well renounce manhood, 
and annihilate {limself, dedicate himself to God, to Whom 
his mother gave him. And he still felt within him the 
soft bitterness of that last interview: Marie smiling painfully 
at memory of their childish play and prattle, and speaking to 
liim of the happiness which he would assuredly find in the 
service of God ; so penetrated indeed with emotion at this 
thought, that she had made him promise that he would lot 
her hear him say his first mass. « 

But the traiif was passing the station of Sainte-Maure, 
and just then a sudden uproar momentarily brought Pierre’s 
attention back to the carriage and its occupants. He fatkcied 
that there had been some fresh seizure or swooning, but the 
suffering faces that he beheld wdre still the same, ever con¬ 
tracted by the same expression of anxious waiting for tllo- 
divine succour which was so slow in coming. M. Babathier 
was vainly striving to get his legs into a comfortable position, 
whilst Brother Isidore raised a feeble continuous moan like 
a dying child, and Madame Vetu, a prey to terrible agony, 
devoured by her disease, sat motionless, and kept hef lips 
tightly closed, her face distorted, haggard, and almost black. 
The noise which Pierre had heard had been occasioned by 
Madame de Jonqui6re, who whilst cleansing a basin ha 4 
dropped the large zinc water-can. And, despite their tor¬ 
ment, this had made the patients laugh, like the simple souls 
they we;i^0, rendered puerile by suffering. However, Siste? 
Hyacinthe, who rightly called them her children, children 
whom she governed with a word, at once set them saying the 
chaplet again, pending the Angelus, which would only be said 
at Chdtellerault, in accordance with the predetermined pro¬ 
gramme* And thereupon the ‘Aves’ followed one after the 
other, spreading into a confused murmuring and mumbling 
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amidst the rattling of the conpliiig irons and noisy growling 
of the wheels. 

Pierre nad meantime relapsed into his reverie, and beheld 
himself as he had be$n at six and twenty, when ordained a 
priest. Tardy scruples had come to him a few days before 
his ordination, a semi-consciousness that he was binding 
himself without having clearly questioned his heart and 
mind. But he had avoided doing so, living, in the dizzy 
bewilderment of his*decision, fancying that he h^d lopped off 
all human ties and feelings .with a voluntary hatchet stroke. 
His flesh had surely died with liis childhood’s innocent 
romance, that white-skinned girl with golden hair, whom now 
he never beheld otherwise than stretched upon her couch of 
Buffering, her flesh as lifeless as his own. And he had after¬ 
wards made the sacrifice of his mind, which he then fancied 
even an easier one, hoping as he did that determination would 
suffice to prevent him from thinking. Besides, it was too 
late, he could not recoil at the last moment, and if when he 
pronounced the last solemn vow he felt a^ secret terror, an 
indeterminate but immense regret agitating him, he forgot 
everything, savouring a divine rewaiid for Ifls efforts, on the 
day when he afforded his mother the great and long-expected 
joy of hearing him say his first mass. 

He could still see the poor woman in the little Church of 
Neuilly, which she herself had selected, the church where the 
funeral service for his father had been celebrated ; he saw her 
on that cold November morning, kneeling almost alone in the 
dark little chapel, her hands hiding her face as she continued 
weeping whilst he raised the Host. It was there that she 
ha4,tasted her last happiness, for she led a sad and lonely 
life, no longer seeing her elder son, who had gone away, 
swayed by other ideas than her own, bent on breaking off 
all latnily intercourse since his brother intended to enter the 
Church. It was said that Guillaume, a chemist of great 
talent, like his father, but at the same time a Bohemian, 
addicted to revolutionary dreams, was living in a little house 
in the suburbs, where ne devoted himself to the *jJangerous 
study of explosive substances; and folks added that he was 
living with ,a woman who had come no one knew whence. 
This it was which had severed the last tie between himself 
and his mother, all pie^ and propriety. For three years 
Pierre had mot once seen Guillaume, whom in his childhood 
he had worshipped as a kind, merry, and fatherly big brother 
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But there came an awful pang to his heart—he o^ce mor6 
beheld his mother lying dead. This again was a tljunderbolt, 
an illness of scarcely three days’ duration, a sudden passing 
away, as in the case of Madame de Gu^rsaint. ^One evening, 
after a wild hunt for the doctor, he had found her motionless 
and quite white. She had died during his absence; and his 
lips had ever retained the icy thrill of the last kiss that he 
had given her^ Of everything else—the vigil, the preparations, 
the funeral—he remembered nothing. All that had become 
lost in the black night of Hi^ stupor and grief, grief so 
extreme that he had almost died of it—seized with shivering* 
on his return from the cemetery, struck down by a fever 
whicli during thi;ee weeks had kept him delirious, hovering 
between life and‘death. His brother had come and nursed 
him and had then attended to pecuniary matters, dividing 
the little inheritance, leaving him the house and a modest in¬ 
come and taking •his own share in money. And as soon 
as Guillaume had found him out of danger he had gone off 
again, once more vanishing into the unknown. But then 
through what a long convalescence he, Pierre, had passed, 
buried as it were in that deserted house. He had done nothing 
to detain Guillaume, for he realised that there was an abyss 
between them. At first the solitude had brought him 
suffering, but afterwards it had grown very pleasant, whether in 
the deep silence of the rooms wliich the rare noises of the 
street did not disturb, or under the screening, shady foliage 
of the little garden, where he could spend whole days without 
seeing a soul. His favourite place of refuge, however, was 
the old laboratory, his father’s cabinety which his mother for 
twenty years had kept carefully locked up, as thouglv to 
immure within it all the incredulity and damnation of the 
past. And despite the gentleness, the respectful submissive¬ 
ness which she had shown in former times, she would per¬ 
haps have some day ended by destroying all her husband’s 
books and papers, had not death so suddenly surprised her* 
Pierre, however, bad once more had the windows opened, the 
writing table and the bookcase dusted, and, installed in the 
large leatner armchair, he now spent delicious hours there, 
regenerated as it were by his illness, brought hack to hie 
youthful days again, deriving a wondrous intellectual delight 
from the perusal of the books whichThe came upon. 

The only person whom he remembered having received 
daring those two months of slow recovery was Doctor Chas^ 
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saigne, an old friend of his father’s, a medical man of real 
merit, who, with the one ambition of curing disease, modestly 
confined himself to the rdle of the practitioner. It was in 
vain that the doctor had sought to save Madame Froment, 
but he flattered himself that he had extricated the young 
priest from grievous danger; and he came to see him from 
time ,to time, to chat with him and cheer him, talking with 
him of his father, the great chemist, of whom *he recounted 
many a charming anecdote, many a particular still glowing 
with the flame of ardent friendship. Little by little, amidst 
weak languor of convalescence, the son had thus beheld 
an embodiment of £!harming*simplicity, affection, and good 
nature rising up before him. It was his father such as he had 
really been, not the man of stern science whom he had pictured 
whilst listening to his mother. Certainly she had never 
taught him aught but respect for that dear memory; but had 
not her husband been the unbeliever, the* man who denied, 
and made the angels weep, the artisan of impiety who sought 
to change the world that'God had made ? And so he had long 
remained a gloomy vision, •a spectre of damnation prowling 
about the house, whereas now he became'the house’s very 
light, clear and gay, a worker consumed by^ longing for truth, 
wha had never desired anything but the love and happiness 
of all. For his part, doctor Chassaigne, a Pyrenean by birth, 
born in a far-off secluded village where folks still believed in 
sorceresses, inclined rather towards religion, although he had 
not set his feet inside a church during the forty years that he 
had been living in Paris. However, his conviction was abso¬ 
lute : if there were a heaven somewhere Michel Froment was 
assuredly there, and not merely there, but seated upon a 
throlie on the Divinity’s right hand. 

Then Pierre, in a few minutes, again lived through the 
frightful torment which, during two long months, had ravaged 
him. It was not that he had found controversial works of on 
anti-religious character in the bookcase, or that bis father, 
whose papers he sorted, had ever gone beyond his technical 
studies as a savant But, little by little, despite hifpself, the 
light of science dawned upon him, an ensemble of proven 
phenomena, which demolished dogmas and left within him 
x^othing of the things which as a priest he should have believed. 
It seemed, in fact, as though illness had renewed him, as 
though he w^re* again beginning to live and learn, amid the 
physical pleasantness of convalescence, that still subsisting 
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weakness which lent penetrating lucidity to his brain. At the 
seminary, by the advice of his masters, he had always kept 
the spirit of inquiry, his thirst for knowledge, in clfeck. Much 
of that which was taught him there had surprised him ; how¬ 
ever, he had succeeded in making the sacrifice of his mind 
required of his piety. But now, all the laboriously raised 
scaffolding of dogmas was swept away in a revolt of that 
sovereign mind which clamoured for its rights, and which he 
could no longer silence. Truth was bubbling up and over¬ 
flowing in such an irresistible stream that he realised he would 
never succeed in lodging error in his brain again. It was in; 
deed the total and irreparable ruin of faith. Although he had 
been able to kill his flesh by renouncing the romance of his 
youth, although iie felt that he had altogether mastered carnal 
passion, he now knew that it would be impossible for him to 
make the sacrifice of his intelligence. And he was not mis¬ 
taken ; it was indeed his father again springing to life in the 
depths of his being, and at last obtaining the mastery in that 
dual heredity in which, during so many years, his mother had 
dominated. The upper part of hie face, his straight, towering 
brow, seemed to have ri§en yet higher, whilst the lower part, 
the small chin, the affectionate mouth, were becoming less 
distinct. However, he suffered ; at certain twilight hours 
when his kindliness, his need of love a\voke, he felt distracted 
with grief at no longer believing, distracted with desire to be¬ 
lieve again ; and it was necessary that the lighted lamp shouM- 
be brought in, that he should see clearly around him and 
within him, before he could recover the energy and calmness 
of reason, the strength of martyrdom, the determination to 
sacrifice everything to the peace of his conscience. 

Then came the crisis. He was a priest and he no Iffnger 
believed. This had suddenly yawned before him like a bot¬ 
tomless abyss. It was the end of his life, the collapse of 
everything. What should be do ? Did not simple rectitude 
require that he should throw off the cassock and return to the 
world ? But he had seen some renegade priests and had de¬ 
spised th^. A married priest with whom he was acquainted 
filled him with disgust. All thivS, no doubt, was but a survival 
of his long religious training. He retained the notion that a 
priest cannot, must not, weaken; the idea that Vhen one has 
dedicated oneself to God one cannot take possession of oneself 
again. Possibly, also, he felt that be was too^Jolainly branded, 
too different from other men already, to prove otherwise than 
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Awkward and unwelcome among them. Since he had been 
cut off froyi them he would remain apart in his grievous pride. 
And, after days of anguish, days of struggle incessantly renewed, 
in which his thirst fbr happiness warred with the energies 
of his returning health, he took the heroic resolution that he 
would remain a priest, and an honest one. He would find the 
strength necessary for such abnegation. Since he had con¬ 
quered the flesh, albeit unable to conquer the, brain, he felt 
sure of keeping lii^ vow of chastity, and that would be un¬ 
shakable ; therein lay the .pure, upright life which he was 
absolutely certain 9f living. What mattered the rest if he 
alone suflered, if nobody in the world suspected that his heart 
was reduced to ashes, that nothing remained of his faith, that 
he was agonising amidst fearful falsehood? His rectitude 
would prove a firm prop ; he would follow his priestly calling 
like an honest man, without breaking any of the vows that he 
had taken *, he vrould, in due accordance<with the rites, dis¬ 
charge his duties as a minister of the Divinity, whom he 
would praise and glorify at the altar, and distribute as the 
Bread of Life to the faithful. Who, then, would dare to im¬ 
pute his loss of faith to him as accrime,*even if this great 
misfortune should some day become known ? And what more 
cohld be asked of liim than life-long devotion to his vow, re¬ 
gard for his ministry, and the practice of every charity without 
the hope of any future reward ? In this wise he ended by 
calming himself, still upright, still bearing his head erect, with 
the desolate grandeur of the priest who himself no longer* 
believes, but continues watching over the faith of others. And 
he certainly was not alone ; he felt that he had many brothers, 
prists with ravaged minds, who had sunk into incredulity, 
and who yet, like soldiers without a fatherland, remained at 
the altar, and, despite everything, found the courage to make 
the. divine illusion shine forth above the kneeling crowds. 

On recovering his health Pierre had immediately resumed 
his service at the little church of Neuilly. He said his mass 
there every morning. But he had resolved to refuse any ap- 

E ointment, any preferment. Months and years Went by, and 
e obstinately insisted on remaining the least known and the 
most humble of those priests who are tolerated in a parish, 
who appear and disappear after discharging their duty. The 
acceptance of, any appointment would have seemed to him an 
aggravatidn of his falsehood, a theft from those who were more 
deserving than himself. And he had to resist frequent offera, 
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for it was impossible for his merits to remain unnoticed. In¬ 
deed, his obstinate modesty provoked astonishn^nt at the 
archbishop’s palace, where there was a desire to utilise the 
power which could be divined in him.* Now and again, it is 
true, he bitterly regretted that he was not useful, that he did 
not oo-operato in some great work, in furthering the purihca- 
tion of the world, the salvation and happiness of all, in accor¬ 
dance with hi§ own ardent, torturing desire. Fortunately hia 
time was nearly all his own, and to console himself he gave 
rein to his passion for work by ‘dtvvouring every volume in his 
father’s bookcase, and then again resuming and considering 
his studies, feverishly pre-occupifed with regard to the history 
of nations, full of a desire to explore the depths of the social 
and religious crisk so that he might ascertain whether it were 
really beyond remedy. 

It was at this time, whilst rummaging one morning in one 
of the large drawers in the lower part of the bookcase, that he 
discovered quite a collection of papers respecting the appari¬ 
tions of Lourdes. It was a very complete set of documents, 
comprising detailed notes of the interrogatories to which Ber¬ 
nadette had been jmbject^, copies of numerous oflicial docu¬ 
ments, and police and medical reports, in addition to many 
private and confidential letters of the greatest interest. Ttis 
discovery had surprised Pierre, and he had questioned Doctor 
Chassaigne concerning it. The latler thereupon remembered 
that his friend, Michel Froment, had at one time passionately 
devoted himself to the study of Bernadette’s case; and he 
himself, a native of a village near Lourdes, had procured for the 
chemist a portion of the documents in the collection. Pierre, 
in his turn, then became impassioned, and for a whole moiith 
continued studying the affair, powerfully attracted bv the 
visionary’s pure, upright nature, but indignant with all that 
had subsequently sprouted up—the barbarous fetishism, the 
painful superstitions, and the triumphant simony. In the access 
of unbelief which had come upon him, this story of Lourdes 
was certainly of a nature to complete the collapse of his faith* 
However, it*had also excited his curiosity, and he would have 
liked to investigate it, to establish beyond dispute what scien¬ 
tific truth was in it, and render to pure Christianity the service 
of ridding it of this scoria, this fairy tale, all touching and 
childish as it was. But he had been •obliged to yelinquish his 
studies, shrinking from the necessity of making a Journey to 
the Grotto, and finding that it would be extremely difficult to 
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obtain the information which he still needed; and of it all 
there at last only remained within him a tender feeling for 
Bemadettei* of whom he could not think without a sensation 
of delightful charm and infinite pity. 

The days ^ent by, and Pierre led a more and more lonely 
life. Doctor Chassaigne had just left for the Pyrenees in a 
state of mortal anxiety. Abandoning his patients, he had set 
out for Cauterets with his ailing wife, who was sinking more 
and more each day, tp the infinite distress of both his charm¬ 
ing daughter and himself. From that moment the little house 
Neuilly fell into deathlike silence and emptiness. Pierre had 
no other distraction than that pf occasionally going to see the 
Guersaints, who had long since left the neighbouring house, but 
whom he had found again in a small lodging in a wretched 
tenement of the district. And the memory of his first visit to 
them there was yet so fresh within him, that he felt a pang 
at his heart as he recalled his emotion at sight of the hapless 
Marie. 

Th^^pang roused * him from his reverie, and on looking 
round He^perceived Marie stretched on the*seat, as he had 
found her on the day which he recall§d, already imprisoned in 
that gutter-like box, that coffin to which wheels were adapted 
whe^ she was taken out of doors for an airing. She, formerly 
%o brimful of life, ever astir and laughing, was dying of inaction 
and immobility in that box. Of her old-time beauty she had 
retained nothing save her hair, which clad her as with a royal 
mantle, and she was so emaciated that she seemed to have 
grown smaller again, to have become once more a child. And 
what was most distressing was the expression on her pale 
face, the blank, frigid stare of her eyes which did not see, the 
ever-haunting absent look, as of one whom her suffering 
overwhelmed. However, she noticed that Pierre was gazing 
at her, and at once desired to smile at him; but irresistible 
moans escaped her, and when she did at last smile, it was 
like a poor smitten creature who is convinced that she will 
expire before the miracle takes place. He was overcome 
by it, and, amidst all the sufferings with which the carriage 
acK)unded, hers were now the only ones that he beheld and 
heard, as though one and all were summed up in her, in the 
long and terrible agony of her beauty, gaiety, and youth. 

Then by degrees, without taking his eyes on Marie, he 
again revertgd do former days, again lived those hours, fraught 
with a mournful and bitter charm, which he had often spent 
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beside her, when he called at the sorry lodging to keep her 
company. M. de Guersaint had finally ruined himself by 
trying to improve the artistic quality of the religious prints 
80 widely sold in France, the faulty execution of which 
quite irritated him. His last resources had biJen swallowed 
up in the failure of a colour-printing firm; and, heedless as 
he was, deficient in foresight, ever trusting in Providence, his 
childish mind continually swayed by illusions, he did not 
notice the &wful pecuniary embarrassment of the house¬ 
hold ; but applied himself to the study of aerial navigation, 
without even realising what jdrodigious activity his eldef 
daughter, Blanche, was forced to displu^y, in order to earn 
the living of her two children, as she was wont to call her 
father and her sister. It was Blanche who, by running about 
Paris in the dust or the mud from morning to evening in order 
to give French or music lessons, contrived to provide the 
money necessary for the unremitting attentions which Mario 
required. And Marie often experienced attacks of despair— 
bursting into tears and accusing herself of being the primary 
cause of their ruin, as for yesrs and years now it had 
been necessary tp pay fjr medical attendance and for taking 
her to almost evqry imaginable spring—La Bourboule, Aix, 
Lamalou, Amelie-les-Bains, and others. And the outcome of 
ten years of varied diagnosis and trelitment was that the 
doctors had now abandoned her. Some thought her illness to 
be due to the rupture of certain ligaments, others believed in 
the presence of a tumour, others again in paralysis due to 
injury to the spinal cord, and as she, with maidenly revolt, 
refused to undergo any examination, and they did not even 
dare to address precise questions to her, they each contented 
themselves with their several opinions and declared thafP"she 
was beyond cure. Moreover, she now solely relied upon the 
Divine help, having grown rigidly pious since she had been 
Buffering, and finding her only relief in her ardent faith. 
Thus, every morning she herself read the holy offices; 
for to her great sorrow she was unable to go to church. 
Her inert* limbs now seemed quite lifeless, and she had sunk 
into a cotidition of extreme weakness, to such a point, in fact, 
that on certain days it became necessary for her sister to 
place her food in her mouth. 

Pierre was thinking of this when all at once he recalled an 
evening he had spent with her. The lamp ha'd not yet been 
lighted, and as he sat beside her in the growing obscurity, 
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she suddenly told him that she wished to go to Lourdes, feel¬ 
ing certain that she would return cured. He had experienced 
an uncomfortable sensation on hearing her speak in this 
fashion, and quite forgetting himself had exclaimed that it was 
folly to believe in such childishness. He had hitherto made 
it a rule never to converse with her on religious matters, 
having not only refused to be her confessor, but even to advise 
her with regard to the petty uncertainties of her pietism. In 
this respect he was ihfluenced by feelings of both shame and 
compassion ; to lie to her of all people would have made him 
suffer, and, moreovej, he would have deemed himself a criminal 
had he even by a breath sullied the fervent pure faith which 
lent her such strength against pain. And so, regretting that 
he had not been able to restrain his exclamation, he remained 
sorely embarrassed, when all at once he felt the girFs cold hand 
take hold of his own. And then, emboldened by the darkness, 
she ventured in a gentle, faltering voice, to ^tell him that she 
already knew his secret, ^his misfortune, that wretchedness, so 
fearful for a priest, of being unable to believe. 

Despite himself he had’ revealed everytl^g during their 
chats together, and she, with the delickte in^ition of a friend, 
had been able to read his conscience. She felt terribly dis¬ 
tressed on his account; she deemed him, with that mortal moral 
malady, to be mcJre deserving of pity than herself. And then 
as he, thunderstruck, was still unable to find an answer, ac¬ 
knowledging the truth of her words by his very silence, she 
again began to speak to him of Lourdes, adding in a low 
whisper that she wished to confide him as well as herself to 
the protection of the Blessed Virgin, whom she entreated to 
restore him to faith. And from that evening forward she did 
not cease speaking on the subject, repeating again and again, 
that if she went to Lourdes she would be surely cured. But she 
was p^revented from making the journey by lack of means 
^nd md not even dare to speak to her sister of the pecuniary 
question. So two months went by, and day by day she grew 
weaker, exhausted by her longing dreams, her eyes ever turned 
towards the flashing light of the miraculous Giotto far 
away. 

Pierre then experienced many painful days. He had at 
first told Marie that he would not accompany her. But his 
decision was somewhat shaken by the thought that if he made 
up his mind'" to go, he might profit by the journey to con¬ 
tinue his inquiries with regard to Bernadette, whose charming 

D 
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image lingered in his heart. And at last ho even felt pene¬ 
trated by a delightful feeling, an unacknowledged hope, the 
hope that Marie was perhaps right, that the Virgin^ight take 
pity on him and restore to him his rformer blind faith, the 
faith of the child who loves and does not question. Oh I to 
believe, to believe with his whole soul, to plunge into faith for 
ever ! Doubtless there was no other possible happiness. He 
longed for faith with all the joyousness of his youth, with all the 
love that he liad felt for his mother, with all Ixis burning desire 
to escape from the torment of understanding and knowing, and 
to slumber for ever in the deptha^of divine ignorance. It was 
cowardly, and yet so delightful; to e^iBt<no more, to become 
a mere thing in the hands of the Divinity. And thus he was 
at last possessed by a desire to make the supreme experi¬ 
ment. 

A week later the journey to Lourdes was decided upon. 
Pierre, however, had insisted on a hna!consultation of medical 
men in order to ascertain if it were really possible for Marie 
to travel; and this again was a scene which rose up before 
him, with certain* incidents which he ever beheld whilst others 
were already fadmg from his mind. Two of the doctors who 
had formerly atter/ied the patient, and one of whom believed 
in the rupture of certain ligaments, whilst the other assented 
the case to be one of medullary paral/sis, had ended by agree¬ 
ing that this paralysis existed, and that there was also, 
possibly, some ligamentary injury. In their opinion all the 
symptoms pointed to this diagnosis, and the nature of the 
case seemed to them so evident that they did not hesitate to 
give certificates, each his own, agreeing almost word for word 
with one another, and so positive in character as to leave no 
room for doubt. Moreover, they thought that the jodteey 
was practicable, though it would certainly prove an extremely 
painful one. Pierre thereupon resolved to risk it, for he had 
found the doctors very prudent, and very desirous to arrive at 
the truth; and he retained but a confused recollection of the 
third medical man who had been called in, a distant cousin 
of his named De Beauolair, who was young, extremely intelli¬ 
gent, buf little known as yet, and said by some to be rather 
strange in his theories. This doctor, after looking at Marie 
for a long time, had asked somewhat anxiously about her 
parents, and had seemed greatly interested by what was told 
him of M. de Guersaint, this architect and fiiventor with a 
weak and exuberant mind. Then he had desired to measure 
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the sufferer’s visual field, and by a slight discreet touch had 
ascertained the locality of the pain, which, under certain 
pressure, i^eemed to ascend like a heavy shifting mass towards 
the breast. He did Qot appear to attach importance to the 
paralysis of the legs ; but on a direct question being put to 
him he exclaimed that the girl ought to be taken to Lourdes 
and that she would assuredly be cured there, if she herself 
were convinced of it. Faith sufficed, said he, with a smile ; 
two pious lady patients of his, whom he ha*d sent thither 
during the preceding year, had returned in radiant health. 
He even predicted how thfe miracle would come about; it 
would be Qke a lighiining st^’oke, an awakening, an exaltation 
of the entire being, whilst the evil, that horrid, diah|^cal 
weight which stifled the poor girl, would once more ascenWmd 
fly away as though emerging by her mouth. But at the same 
time he flatly declined to give a certificate. He had failed to 
agree with his two confreres, who treated J;iim coldly, as though 
they considered him a wild, adventurous young fellow. Pierre 
confusedly remembered some shreds of the discussion which 
had begun again in tis presence, some little part of the dia¬ 
gnosis framed by Beauclair. First, a dislocation of the organ, 
with a slight laceration of the ligamenifts, resulting from the 
pa^iient's fall from her horse ; then a slW healing, everything 
returning to its plac'e, followed by consecutive nervous symp¬ 
toms, so that the sufferer was now simply beset by her original 
fright, her attention fixed on the injured part, arrested there 
amidst increasing pain, incapable of acquiring fresh notions 
unless it were under the lash of some violent emotion. More¬ 
over, he also admitted the probability of accidents duo to 
nutrition, as yet unexplained, and on the course and inipor- 
*^.nce of which he himself would not venture to give an 
opinion. However, the idea that Marie dreamt her disease, 
that the fearful sufferings torturing her came from an injury 
long since healed, appeared such a paradox to Pierre when 
he gazed at her and saw her in such agony, her limbs already 
stretched out lifeless on her bed of misery, that he did not 
even pause to consider it; but at that moment felt simply 
happy in the thought that all three doctors agiee^in authoris¬ 
ing the journey to Lourdes. To him it was sufficient that 
she might i)0 cured, and to attain that result he would have 
followed her to the end pf the world. 

Ah I t|io^ last dayS of Paris, amid what a scramble they 

were spent I The national pilgrimage was about to start, 

2> a 
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and in order to avoid heavy expenses, it had occurred to him 
to obtain hospitalisation for Marie, Then he had been 
obliged to run about in order to obtain his own adCnission, as 
a helper, into the Hospitality of Our Eady of Salvation. M. 
de Guersaint was delighted with the prospect of the journey, 
for he was fond of nature, and ardently desired to become 
acquainted with the Pyrenees, Moreover, he did not allow 
anything to w,orry him, but was perfectly willing that the 
young priest should pay his railway fare, and provide for him 
at the hotel yonder as for a child; and hi^ daughter Blanche, 
having slipped a twenty-franc piece into his hand at the last 
moment, he Jaad even thought himself rich again. That poor 
brave Blanche had a little hidden store of her own, savings to 
the amount of fifty francs, which it had been absolutely necessary 
to accept, for she became quite angry in her determination to 
contribute towards her sister’s cure, unable as she was to 
form one of the party, owing to the lessons which she had 
to give in Paris, whose hard pavements she must continue 
pacing, whilst her dear ones were kneeling yonder, amidst 
the enchantments"-of the Grotto. And so the others had 
started off, and were noy; rolling, ever rolling along. 

As they passed tm;;.station of Chatellerault a sudden burst 
of voices made Pierre start, and drove away the torpor iiito 
which his reverie had plunged him. What was the matter ? 
Were they reaching Poitiers ? But it was only half-past 
twelve o’clock, and it was simply Sister Hyacinthe who had 
roused him, by making her patients and pilgrims say the 
Angelus, the three * Aves ’ thrice repeated. Then the voices 
burst forth, and the sound of a fresh canticle arose, and con¬ 
tinued like a lamentation. Fully five-and-twenty minutes 
must elapse before they would reach Poitiers, where it seem%b 
as if the half-hour’s stoppage would bring relief to every 
suffering I They were all so uncomfortable, so roughly shaken 
in that malodorous, burning carriage I Such wretchedness 
was beyond endurance. Big tears coursed down the cheeks 
of Madame Vincent, a muttered oath escaped M. Sabathier 
usually so resigned, and Brother Isidore, La Grivotte, and 
Madame V^tu seemed to have become inanimate, mere waifs 
carried along by a torrent. Moreover, Marie ^ no longer 
answered, but had closed her eyes and would not open them, 
pursued as she was by the horrible vision of Eljse Bouquet’s 
face, that face with its gaping cavities which seemed to her 
to be the image of death. And whilst the train increased its 
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speed, bearing all this human despair onward, under the 
heavy sky^ athwart the burning plains, there was yet another 
scare in the carriage. The strange man had apparently 
ceased to breathe, and a voice cried out that he was expiring. 


Ill 

POITIEUa 

Ab soon as the traiin arrived at Poitiers, Sister Hyacinthe 
alighted in all haste, amidst the crowd of porters opening 
the carriage doors, and of pilgrims darting forward to reach 
the platform. ‘Wait a moment, wait a moment,* she re¬ 
peated, ‘ let me pass first. I wish to see if all is over.* 

Then, having entered the other compartment, she raised 
the strange man's .head, and seeing him so pale, with such 
blank eyes, she did at first think him already dead. At last, 
however, she detected a faint breathing. ‘ No, no,’ she then 
exclaimed, ‘ he still breathes. Quich I {ihere is no time to be 
lost.* And, perceiving the other SistSr, she added: ‘ Sister 
Claire des Anges wiU you go and fetch Father Massias, who 
must be in the third or fourth carriage of the train ? Tell him 
that we have a patiei^t in very great danger here, and ask 
him to bring the Holy Oils at once.’ 

Without answering, the other Sister at once plunged into the 
midst of the scramble. She was small, slender, and gentle, 
with a meditative air and mysterious eyes, but withal ex- 
Itr^mely active. 

Pierre, who was standing in the other compartment 
watching the scene, now ventured to make a suggestion; 
‘ A^d would it not be as well to fetch the doctor ? * said he. 

‘ Yes, I was thinking of it,* replied Sister Hyacinthe, ‘ and, 
Monsieur rAbb4, it would be very kind of you to go for him 
yourself/ 

It so happened that Pierre intended going to the can tine 
carriage to fetch some broth for Marie. Now that she was 
no longer being jolted she felt somewhat relieved, and bad 
opened her eyes, and caused her father to raise her to a sitting 
posture. Ke^^nly thirstifig for fresh air, she would have much 
liked thentf to carry her out on to the platform for a moment, but 
she felt that it would be asking too much, that it would be too 
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troublesome a task to place her inside the carriage again. So 
M. do Guersaint remained by himself on the platform, near the 
open door, smoking a cigarette, whilatcPierre hastened to the 
cantine van, where he knew he would find the doctor on duty, 
with his little travelling pharmacy. 

Some other patients, whom one could not think of remov* 
ing, also remained in the carriage. Amongst them was La 
Grivotte, who was stifling and almost delirious, in such a state 
indeed as to detain Madame de Jonqui^re, who had arranged 
to meet her daughter Raymonde/ with Madame Volmar and 
Madame Desagneaux, in the refreshment^room, in order that 
they might all four lunch together. But that unfortunate 
creature seemed on the point of expiring, so how could she 
leave her all alone, on the hard seat of that carriage ? On his 
side, M. Sabathier, likewise riveted to his seat, was waiting 
for his wife, who had gone to fetch a bunch of grapes for 
him; whilst Marthe had remained with her brother the 
missionary, whose faint moan never ceased. The others, 
those who were able to walk, had hustled one another in 
their haste to alight^ all,- eager as they were to escape for a 
moment from that cag of wretchedness where their limbs had 
been quite numbed by the seven hours’ journey which they 
had so far gone. Madame Maze bad at once drawn apart, 
straying with melancholy face to the far end of the platform, 
where she found herself all alone; Madame Vetu, stupefied 
by her sufferings, had found sufficient strength to take a few 
steps, and sit down on a bench, in the full sunlight, where she 
did not even feel the burning heat; whilst Elise Bouquet, who 
had had the decency to cover her face with a black wrap, and 
was consumed by a desire for fresh water, went hither ami 
thither in search of a drinking fountain. And meantime 
Madame Vincent, walking slowly, carried her little Rose about 
in her arms, trying to smile at her, and to cheer her by show¬ 
ing her some gaudily coloured picture bills, which the child 
gravely gazed at, but did not see. 

Pierre had ^le greatest possible difficulty to make his way 
through the crowd inundating the platform. No effort of 
imagination could enable one to picture the living torrent of 
ailing and healthy beings which the train had here “set down—• 
a mob of more than a thousand persona, just eigerging from 
suffocation, and bustling, hurrying, hither and thither. Each 
carriage had contributed its share of wretchedness, like some 
hospital ward suddenly evacuated; and it was now possible to 
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form an idea of the frightful amount of suffering which this ter¬ 
rible white train carried along with it, this train which dissemi¬ 
nated a legend of horror wheresoever it passed. Some infirm 
sufferers wei^ dragging themselves about, others were being car¬ 
ried, and many remained in a heap on the platform. There were 
sudden pushes, violent calls, innumerable displays of distracted 
eagerness to reach* the refreshment-rooms and the huvette. 
Each and all made haste, going wheresoever their wants 
called them. This stoppage of half an hour^s duration, the 
only stoppage thei^ would bo before reaching Lourdes, was, 
after all, such a short one. And the only gay note, amidst 
all the black casso*cks and the threadbare gar/nents of the 
poor, never of any precise shade of colour, was supplied by the 
smiling whiteness of the Little Sisters of the Assumption, all 
bright and active in their snowy coifs, wimples, and aprons. 

When Pierre at last reached the*cantine van near the 
middle of the train, he found it already besieged. There was 
here a petroleum stove, with a small supply of cooking 
utensils. The bro*th* prepared from concentrated meat-extract 
was being warmed in wrought-iron pans, ‘whilst the preserved 
milk in tins was diluted and supphed as occasion required. 
There were some other provisions, such as biscuits, fruit, and 
chocolate, on a fe^ shelves. But Fister Saint-Fran 9 ois, to 
whom the service was entrusted, a short, stout woman of 
five and forty, with a good-natured fresh-coloured face, was 
somewhat losing her head in presence of all the hands so 
eagerly stretched towards her. Whilst continuing her distri¬ 
bution, she lent ear to Pierre, as he called the doctor, who 
with his travelling pharmacy occupied another corner of the 
van. Then, when the young priest began to explain matters, 
fpeaking of the poor unknown man who was dying, a sudden 
desire came to her to go and see him, and she summoned 
another Sister to take her place. 

‘ Oh! I wished to ask you, Sister, for some broth for a 
passenger who is ill,* said Pierre, at that moment turning 
towards her. 

‘ Very well, Monsieur l*Abb6,1 will bring some. Go on in 
front.’ ’ 

The ^octor and the abb6 went off in •all haste, rapidly 
questioning and answering one another, whilst behind them 
followed Si^^er Saint-Bran 9 ois, carrying th© bowl of broth with 
all possible caution amidst the jostling of the crowd. The 
doctor was a dark-complexioned man of eight and twenty, 
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robust and extremely handsome, with the head of a young 
Eoman emperor, such as may still be occasionally met with in 
the sunburnt land of Provence. As soon as Sister^^-Hyaointho 
caught sight of him, she raised an exclamation of surprise; 
‘ "What 1 Monsieur Ferrand, is it you ? ’ Indee^d, they both 
seemed amazed at meeting in this manner. 

It is however the courageous mission of the Sisters of the 
Assumption to tend the ailing poor, those who lie in agony in 
their humble garrets, and cannot pay for nursing; and thus 
these good women spend their liv^s among the wretched, instal¬ 
ling themselves beside the sufferer’s pallet in his tiny lodging, 
ministering to every want, attepding both to cooking and 
cleaning, and living there like servants and relatives, until 
either cure or death supervenes. And it was in this wise that 
Sister Hyacinthe, young as she was, with her milky face, and 
her blue eyes which '^ver laughed, had installed herself one 
day in the abode of this young fellow, Ferrand, then a medic J 
student, prostrated by typhoid fever, and so desperately poor 
that he lived in a kind of loft, under the roof, and reached by a 
ladder, in the Rue du Four, And from that moment she had not 
stirred from his side, but had remained with him until she 
cured him, with the passion of one who lived only for others, 
one who when an infant had been found in a church porch* 
and who had no other fidiiily than that of those who suffered, 
to whom she devoted herself with all her ardently affectionate 
nature. And what a delightful month, what exquisite comrade¬ 
ship, fraught with the pure fraternity of suffering, had followed I 
When he called her ‘ Sister,’ it was really to a sister that he 
was speaking. And she was a mother also, a mother who 
helped him to rise, and who put him to bed as though he 
were her child, without aught springing up between them sav^ 
supreme pity, the divine, gentle compassion of charity. She 
ever showed herself gay, sexless, devoid of any instinct 
excepting that which prompted her to assuage and to console. 
And he worshipped her, venerated her, and had retained of 
her the most chaste and passionate of recollections. 

‘ 0 Sister Hyacinthe I ’ he murmured in delight. 

Chance ajone had brought them face to face again, for 
Ferrand was notta believer, and if he found himself in that 
train it was simply because he had at the last moment con¬ 
sented to take the place of a friend u^ho was suddenly pre¬ 
vented from coming. For nearly a twfelvemonth^nojf he bad 
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been a house-surgeon at the Hospital of La Piti6. However, 
this journey to Lourdes, in such peculiar circumstances, 
greatly interested him. 

The joy o( meeting ^was making them forget the ailing 
stranger. And so the Sister resumed : * You see, Monsieur 
Ferrand, it is for this man that we want you. At one 
moment we thought him dead. Ever since we passed 
Amboise he has been filling us with fear, and I have just sent 
for the Holy Oils. Do you find him so very" low ? Could 
you not revive him a little ? 

The doctor was already examining the man, and there¬ 
upon the sufferers who had remained in the carriage became 
greatly interested and began to look. Marie, to whom Sister 
Saint-Francjois had given the bowl of broth, was holding it 
with such an unsteady hand that Pierre had to take it from 
her, and endeavour to make her drink; but she could not 
swallow, and she left the broth scarco tasted, fixing her eyes 
upon the man, waiting to see what would happen like one 
whose own existence is at stake. 

* Tell me,’ again asked Sister Hyacinthe, * how do you 
find him ? What is his illness ? * v 

* What is his illness I * muttered Ferrand ; * he has every 
illress.* 

Then, drawing ^ little phial frdhi his pocket, he en¬ 
deavoured to introduce a few drops of the contents between 
the sufferer’s clenched teeth. The man heaved a sigh, raised 
his eyelids and let them fall again : that was all, he gave no 
other sign of life. 

Sister Hyacinthe, usually so calm and composed, so little 
accustomed to despair, became impatient. * But it is terrible,’ 
she, * and Sister Claire des Anges does not come back I 
Yet I told her plainly enough where she would find Father 
Massias’s carriage. Mon Bieu I what will become of us ? ’ 

Sister Saint-Fran 9 oi 8 , seeing that she could render no help, 
was now about to return to the cantine van. Before doing so, 
however, she inquired if the man were not simply dying of 
hunger; for such cases presented themselves, and indeed she 
had only come to the compartment with the view, of offering 
some of her provisions. At last, as she went eff, she promised 
that she wcJuld make Sister Claire des Anges hasten her re¬ 
turn should jf^e happen to meet her; and she had not gone 
twenty yards when turned round and waved her arm to call 
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attention to her colleague, who with discreet short steps was 
coming back alone. 

Leaning out of the window, Si^er Hyacinfhe kept on 
calling to her, * Make haste, make haste I W^ll, and where 
is Father Massias ? ’ 

* He isn’t there.’ 

* What! not there ? ' 

* No. I wgnt as fast as I could, but with all these people 
about it was not possible to get there quickly. When I 
reached the carriage Father Ma’seias had sHready alighted, and 
gone out of the station, no doubt.’ 

She theijeupon explained, thaft according to what she had 
heard. Father Massias and the priest of Sainte-Radegonde had 
some appointment together. In other years, the national 
pilgrimage halted al. Poitiers for four-and4wenty hours, and 
after those who were* ill had been placed in the town hospital 
the others went in * procession to Sainte-Radegonde.^ That 
year, however, there was some obstacle to this course being 
followed, so the train was going straight on to Lourdes; and 
Father Massias was certainly with iiis friend the priest, talk¬ 
ing with him on some ihatter of importance. 

‘ They promised to tell him and send him here with the 
Holy Oils as soon as tk^^y found him,’ added Sister Claire.^ 

However, this was quite a disaster for Sister Hyacinthe. 
Since Science was powerless, perhaps the Holy Oils would 
have brought the sufferer some relief. She had often seen that 
happen. 

‘ 0 Sister, Sister, how worried I am! ’ she said to her 
companion. ‘ Do you know, I wish you would go back and 
watch for Father Massias, and bring him to me as soon 
you see him. It would be so kind of you to do so I ’ 

‘Yes, Sister,’ compliantly answered Sister Claire des 

* The church of SaintC'Eadegonde, built by the saint of that name in 
the sixth century, is famous throughout Poitou. In the crypt between 
the tombs of Bt. Agnes and St. Disciole is that of St. Eadegonde herself, 
but it now only contains some particles of her remains, as the greater 
portion was l^urnt by the Huguenots in 1562. On a previous occasion 
(1412) the tomb had been violated by Jean, Duke de Berry, who wished 
to remove both the saint’s head and her two rings. Y^hilst he was 
making the attempt, however, the skeleton is said to have withdrawn its 
hand so that he might not possess hirtw^If of the r^gs. A greater 
curiosity which the church contains is a footprint on a stqne slab, said 
to have been left by Christ when He appeared to St. Eadegonde in her 
cell* This attracts pilgrims from many parts.— Trana, 
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Aiiges, and off she went again with that grave, mysterious 
air of hers, ^^ending her way through the crowd like a gliding 
shadow* , 

Perrand, ilieantime, was still looking at the man, sorely 
distressed at his inability to please Sister Hyacinthe by reviv¬ 
ing him. And as h^ made a gesture expressive of his power¬ 
lessness she again raised her voice entreatingly: * Stay with 
me, Monsieur Perrand, pray stay,’ she said. ‘ Wait till Father 
Massias comes—I shall be a little more at ease with you 
here.* 

He remained and helped her to raise the man, who was 
slipping down upon the seat. Then, taking alineh cloth, she 
wiped the poor fellow’s face which a dense perspiration was 
continually covering. And the spell of waiting continued 
amid the uneasiness of the patients who had remained in the 
carriage, and the curiosity of the folks ^vho had begun to 
assemble on the platform in front of the compartment. 

All at once however a girl hastily pushed the crowd aside, 
and, mounting on the footboard, addressed herself to Madame 
de Jonqui^re: ‘What is the matter^ mamma?’ she said. 

‘ They are waiting for you in the refresl\>ient-room.’ 

it was Raymonde de Jonquiere, who already somewhat ripe 
for her five-and-twenty years, was remarkably like her mother, 
being very dark, with a pronounced nose, large mouth, and 
full, pleasant-looking face. 

‘ But, my dear, you can see for yourself. I can’t leave this 
poor woman,* replied the lady-hospitaller; and thereupon she 
pointed to La Grivotte, who had been attacked by a fit of 
coughing which shook her frightfully, 

‘ Oh, how annoying, mamma 1 ’ retorted Raymonde, 
* Madame Desagneaux and Madame Volmar wore looking for¬ 
ward with so much pleasure to this little lunch together.’ 

* Well, it can’t be helped, my dear. At aU events, you can 
> begin without waiting for me. Tell the ladies that I will 
come and join them as soon as I can.’ Then, an idea occur¬ 
ring to her, Madame de Jonquiere added: ‘Wait a moment, 
the doctor is here. I will try to get him to take charge of my 

S atient. Go back, I will follow you. As you can guess, I am 
ying of buhger.’ 

!^ymondcj briskly re|xirned to the refreshment-room whilst 
her mother begged Perrand to come into her compartment 
to see if he could do something to relieve La Grivotte. At 
Marthe*s request he had already examined Brother Isidore, 
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whose moaning never ceased ; and with a sorrowful gesture 
he had again confessed his powerlessness. However, he, 
hastened to comply with Madame de Jonqui^re’s appeal, and 
raised the consumptive woman to a sitting postiire in the hope 
of thus stopping her cough, which indeed gradually ceased. 
And then he helped the lady* hospitaller to make her swallow 
a spoonful of some soothing draught. The doctor’s presence 
in the carriage was still causing a stir among the ailing ones. 
M. Sabathier, who was slowly eating the grapes which his wife 
had been to fetch for him, did 'r»pt however question Ferrand, 
for he knew full well what his answer would be, and was 
weary, as he expressed it, of consultitig all the princes of 
science; nevertheless he felt comforted as it were at seeing 
him set that poor Consumptive woman on her feet again. And 
even Marie watched all that the doctor did with increasing 
interest, though not daring to call him herself, certain as she 
also was that he could do nothing for her. 

Meantime, the crush on the platfoym was increasing. 
Only a quarter of an hour now remained to the pilgrims. 
Madame V^tu, whose eyes were open but who saw nothing, 
eat like an insensibly bdping in the broad sunlight, in the hope 
possibly that the sOurching heat would deaden her pains; 
whilst up and down, in front of her, went Madame Viilbent 
ever with the same sleep-inducing step and ever carrying her 
little Bose, her poor ailing birdie whose weight was so trifling 
that she scarcely felt her in her arms. Many people mean¬ 
time were hastening to the water tap in order to fill their 
pitchers, cans, and bottles. Madame Maze, who was of refined 
tastes and careful of her person, thought of going to wash her 
hands there; but just as she arrived she found Elise Bouqiigt 
drinking, and she recoiled at sight of that disease-smitten 
face, so terribly disfigured and robbed of nearly all semblance 
of humanity. And all the others likewise shuddered, likewise 
hesitated to fill their bottles, pitchers, and cans at the tap froni 
which she had drunk. 

A large number of pilgrims had now begun to eat whilst 
pacing the platform. You could hear the rhythmical taps of 
the crutchdS carried by a woman who incessantly wended her 
way through the groups. On the ground, a legless cripple 
was painfully dragging herself about in search of nobody 
knew what. Others, seated there ifl 4ieapa, no Songer stirred. 
All these sufferers, momentarily unpacked as it Were, these 
patients of a travelling hospital emptied for a brief haU-houTf 
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were taking the air amidst the bewilderment and agitation of 
the healthy passengers ; and the whole throng had a fright¬ 
fully woeful^ poverty-stricken appearance in the broad noon¬ 
tide light, « 

Pierre no longer stirred from the side of Marie, for M. 
de Guersaint had disappeared, attracted by a verdant patch of 
landscape which couM be seen at the far end of the station. 
And, feeling anxious about her, since she had pot been able 
to finish her broth, the young priest with a smiling air tried 
to tempt her palate' by olferyi|' to go and buy her a peach ; 
but she refused it; she was suffering too much, she cared for 
nothing. She was gazing at him with her large, woeful 
eyes, on the one hand impatient at this stoppage which 
delayed her chance of cure, and on the other terrified at the 
thought of again being jolted along that liard and endless 
railroad. 

Just then a stout gentleman whose full'beard was turning 
grey^^and who had a broad, fatherly kind of face, drew near 
and touched Pierre’s arm: * Excuse me, Monsieur I’Abb^,’ 
said ho, * but is it not in this carriage tha£ there is a poor 
man dying ?' - 

And on the priest returning an affirmative answer, the 
gentteman became qipte affable and familiar. ‘ My name is 
Vigneron,* he said; ‘ I am a head clerk at the Ministry of 
Finances, and applied for leave in order that I might help 
my wife to take our son Gustave to Lourdes. The dear lad 
places all his hope in the Blessed Virgin, to whom we pray 
morning and evening on his behalf. We are in a second- 
class compartment of the carriage just in front of yours.* 
Then, turning round, he summoned Lis party with a wave 
the hand. ‘ Come, come! * said he, ‘ it is here. The un¬ 
fortunate man is indeed in the last throes.’ 

Madame Vigneron was a little woman with the correct 
bearing of a respectable bourgeoises but her long livid face 
denoted impoverished blood, terrible evidence of which was 
furnished by her son Gustave. The latter, who was fifteen 
years of age, looked scarcely ten. Twisted oujb of shape, he 
was a mere skeleton, with his right leg so wasted, So reduced, 
that he had to walk with a crutch. He had a small thin 
face, somewhat awry, in which one saw little excepting his 
eyes, clear ey«s, sparkling with intelligence, sharpened as it 
were by suffering, and doubtless well able to dive into the 
human souL 
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An old puffy-faced lady followed the others, dragging her 
legs along with difficulty; and M, Vigneron, remembering 
that he had forgotten her, stepped back towards Pierre so 
that he might complete the introduqjjion. ‘ That lady,’ said 
he, ‘is Madame Chaise, my wife’s eldest sisfer. She also 
wished to accompany Gustave, whom she is very fond oV 
And then, leaning forward, he added in a whisper, with a 
confidential air, ‘ She is the widow of Chaise, the silk 
merchant, you know, who left such an immense fortune. She 
is suffering from a heart complaint whiph causes her much 
anxiety.* 

The whole family, grouped together, then gazed with lively 
curiosity ao what was taking place in the railway carriage. 
People were incf^ssantly flocking to the spot; and so that 
the lad might be the better able to see, his father took him up 
in his arms for a moment, whilst his aunt held the crutch, 
and his mother on^her side raised herself on tip-toe. 

The scene in the carriage was still the same; the strange 
man was still stiffly seated in his corner, his head resting 
against the hard wood. He was livid, his eyes were closed, 
and bis mouth was twisted by suffering; and every now and 
then Sister Hyacinthe^ with her linen cloth wiped awav the 
cold sweat which was constantly covering his face. Bn,e no 
longer spoke, no longer evinced any" impatience, but had 
recovered her serenity and relied on Heaven. From time to 
time she would simply glance towards the platform to see if 
Father Massias wore coming. 

* Look at him, Gustave,’ said M. Vigneron to his son \ * he 
must be consumptive.’ ^ 

The lad, whom scrofula was eating away, whose hip was 
attacked by an abscess, and in whom there were alre&^y.* 
signs of necrosis of the vertebr®, seemed to take a passionate 
interest in the agony he thus beheld. It did not frighten him, 
he smiled at it with a smile of infinite sadness. 

‘Oh! how dreadful!’ muttered Madame Chaise, who, 
living in continual terror of a sudden attack which would 
carry her off, turned pale with the fear of death. 

‘ Ah ! v^ell,’ replied M. Vigneron philosophically, * it will 
come to each of us in turn. We are all mortal.’ 

Thereupon, a painful mocking expression came over Gus*- 
fcave’s smile, as though he had heard, other wor^ than those— 
perchance an unconscious wish, the hope that ^he old aunt 
might die before he himself did, that he would inherit the 
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promised half-million of francs, and then not long encumber 
his family. 

* Put fehe^boy down now,’ said Madame Vigneron to her 
husband. ‘ You are tirin^g him, holding him by the legs like 
that.’ 

Then both she and Madame Chaise bestirred themselves 
in order that the lad might not be shaken. The poor darling 
was so much in need of care and attention. At each moment 
they feared that they plight lose him. Even his father was 
of opinion that they had better put him in the train again at 
once. And as the two women^went off with the child, the old 
gentleman once moreaturned to\yards Pierre, and with evident 
emotion exclaimed : ‘ Ah I Mopsieur I’Abbe, if God should 
take him from us, the light of our life would be extinguished 
—I don’t speak of his aunt’s fortune, which would go to other 
nephews. But it wopld be unnatural, would it not, that he 
should go off before her, especially as she sp ill ? However, 
we are all in the hands of Providence, au^ place our reliance 
in the Blessed Virgin, who will assuredly perform a miracle.’ 

Just then Madame de Jouqui^re, having been reassured by 
Doctor Ferrand, was able to leave La Qrivotte. Before going 
off, however, she took care to say to Pierre i * I am dying of 
hungejf and am going to the refreshment-room for a mo¬ 
ment. But if my patieftt should begin coughing again, pray 
come and fetch me.’ 

When, after great difficulty, she had managed to cross the 
platform and reach the refreshment-room, she found herself 
in the midst of another scramble. The better circumstanced 
pilgrims had taken the tables by assault, and a great many 
priests were to be seen hastily lunching amidst all the clatter 
pt kaives, forks and crockery. The three or four waiters were 
not able to attend to all requirements, especially as they were 
hampered in their movements by the crowd purchasing fruit, 
bread, and cold meat at the counter. It was at a little table at 
the far end of the room that Ra 3 rmonde was lunching with 
Madame D4sagneaux and Madame Volmar. 

* Ah 1 here you are at last, mamma 1 * the girl exclaimed, 
as Madame de Jonqui^re approached. * I was just gohig back 
to fetch you. You certainly ought to be allowed time to eat 1 ’ 

She was laughing, with a very animated expression on her 
face, quite deligl|ted as she, was with the adventures of the 
journey and tjiis indifferent, scrambling meal. ‘ There,' said 
she, ‘ I have kept you some trout with green sauce, and there’s 
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a cutlet also waiting for you. We have already got to the 
artichokes/ 

Then everything became charming. The gabty prevailing 
in that little corner rejoiced the sight. 

Young Madame Desagneaux was particularly adorable. A 
delicate blonde, with wild, wavy, yellow hair, a round, dimpled, 
milky face, a gay, laughing disposition, and a remarkably good 
heart, she had made a rich marriage, and for three years past 
had been wont to leave her husband at Trouville in the fine 
August weather, in order to accompany the national pilgrim¬ 
age as a lady-hospitaller. This was her great passion, an 
access of quivering pity, a longing desiie to place herself un¬ 
reservedly at the disposal of the sick for live days, a real de¬ 
bauch of devotjon from which she returned tired to death but 
full of intense delight. Her only regret was that she as yet 
had no children, and with comical passion, she occasionally 
expressed a regret that she had missed her true vocation, that 
of a sister of charity. 

* Ah! my dear,* she hastily said*to Raymonde, * don’t pity 
your mother fot being so much taken up with her patients. 
She, at all events, has^gomething to occupy her.’ And address¬ 
ing herself to Madame de Jonqui^re, she added : ‘ If you only 
knew how long we find the time in our fine first-class carriage. 
Wo cannot even occupy ourselves with a little needlework, 
as it is forbidden. I asked for a place with the patients, but 
all were already distributed, so that my only resource will be 
to try to sleep to-night.’ 

She began to laugh, and then resumed: * Yes, Madame 
Volmar, we will try to sleep, won’t we, since talking seems to 
tire you ? * Madame Volmar, who looked over thirty, was very 
dark, with a long face and delicate but drawn features. ‘‘Her 
magnificent eyes shone out like brasiers, though every now and 
then a cloud seemed to veil and extinguish them. At the first 
glance she did not appear beautiful, but as you gazed at her she 
became more and more perturbing, till she conquered you and 
inspired you with passionate admiration. It should be said 
though ihat she shrank from all self-assertion, comporting 
herself ’frith much modesty, ever keeping in the background, 
striving to hide her lustre, invariably clad in black and un¬ 
adorned by a single jewel, although she was the wife of a 
Parisian diamond-merchant. - I 

* Oh I for my part,’ she murmured, * as long as I am not 
bustled too much 1 am well pleased/ 
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She had been to Lourdes as an auxiliary lady helper 
already on two occasions, though but little had been seen of 
her there—^t the hospital of Our Lady of Dolours—as, on 
arriving, she l^ad been overcome by such great fatigue that she 
had been forced, she said, to keep her room. 

However, Madame de Jonqui^re, who managed the ward, 
treated her with good-natured tolerance. ‘ Ah! my poor 
friends,’ said she, ‘ there will be plenty of time for you to exert 
yourselves. Get to sleep if you can, and your turn will come 
when I can no longer keep up.’ *Then addressing her daughter 
she resumed: * And you woufd do well, darling, not to excite 
yourself too much i&you wish to keep your head cl^ar.’ 

Raymonde smiled and gave her mother a reproachful 
glance : ‘ Mamma, mamma, why do you say that ? Am I not 
sensible ? ’ she asked. 

Doubtless she was not boasting, for, despite her youthful 
thoughtless air, the air of one who simply feels happy in 
living, there appeared in her grey eyes an expression of firm 
resolution, a resolution to shape her life for herself. 

‘ It is true,’ the mother iconfessed with a little confusion, 
* this little girl is at times more sensible than I am myself. 
Come, pass me the cutlet—it is welcome, I assure you. Lord ! 
how hungry I was! ’ 

The meal continued, enlivened by the constant laughter 
of Madame D4sagneaux and Raymonde. The latter was very 
animated, and her face, which was already growing somewhat 
yellow through long pining for a suitor again assumed the 
rosy bloom of twenty. They had to eat very fast, for only 
ten minutes now remained to them. On all sides one heard 
the growing tumult of customers who feared that they would 
not have time to take their coffee. 

All at once, however, Pierre made his appearance; a fit 
of stifling had again come over La Grivotte ; and Madame de 
Jonquidre hastily finished her artichoke and returned to her 
compartment, after kissing her daughter, who wished her 
‘ good night ’ in a facetious way. The priest, however, had 
made a movement of surprise on perceiving Madame-Volmar 
with the red cross of the lady-hospitallers on her black 
bodice. He knew her, for he still called at long intervals on 
old Madame Volmar, the diamond-merchant's mother, who 
had been one djjt his own •mother’s friends. She was the 
most terriblewwoman in the world, religious beyond all reason, 
so harsh and stem, moreover, as to close the very window 
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shutters in order to prevent her daughter-in-law from looking 
into the street. And he knew the young woman’s story, how 
she had been imprisoned on the very morrow of brer marriage, 
shut up between her mother-in-law, Wno tyrannised over her, 
and her husband, a repulsively ugly monster who went so far 
as to beat her, mad as he was with jealousy, although he 
himself kept mistresses. The unhappy woman was not 
allowed out of the house excepting it were to go to mass. 
And one day, at La Trinity, Pierre had Surprised her secret, 
on seeing her behind the church exchanging a few hasty 
words with a well-groomed, distinguished-looking man. 

The priest’s sudden appearance in tlto refreshment-room 
had somewhat disconcerted Madame Volmar. 

‘ What an -Unexpected meeting, Monsieur TAbb^! * she 
said, oflering him her long, warm hand. ‘ What a long time 
it is since I last saw you t * And thereupon she explained 
that this was the third year she had gone to Lourdes, her 
mother-in-law having required her to join the Association of 
Our Lady of Salvation. ‘ It is surprising that you did not 
see her at the station when wo stUrted,’ she added. * She sees 
me into the train and comes to meet me on my return.* 

This was said in an apparently simple way, but with such 
a subtle touch of irony that Pierre fancied lie could gueSs the 
truth. He knew that she really had no religious principles 
at all, and that she merely followed the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church in order that she might now and again obtain 
an hour’s freedom; and all at once he intuitively realised 
that someone must be waiting for her yonder, that it was for 
the purpose of meeting him that she was thus hastening 
to Lourdes with her shrinking yet ardent air and flaming 
eyes, which she so prudently shrouded with a veil of lifeless 
indifferenco. 

‘ For my part,’ he answered, * I am accompanying a friend 
of my childhood, a poor girl who is very ill indeed. I must 
ask your help for her ; you shall nurse her.’ 

Thereupon she faintly blushed, and he no longer doubted 
the truth of his surmise. However, Raymonde was just 
then settling the bill with the easy assurance of a girl who 
is expert in figures; and immediately afterwards Sladame 
D^sagneaux led Madame Volmar away. The waiters were 
now growing more distracted and the tables ^were fast being 
vacated; for, on hearing a bell ring, everybody had begun to 
rush towards the door. 
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Pierre, on his side, was hastening back to his carriage, 
when he wg-s stopped by an old priest. ‘ Ah ! Monsieur le 
Cur6,’ he sai^ * I saw you just before we started, but I was 
unable to get near enough to shake hands with you.' 

Thereupon he offered his hand to his brother ecclesiastic, 
who was looking and smiling at him in a kindly way. The 
Abb4 Judaine was the parish priest of Saligny, a little village 
in the department ot the Oise. Tall and sturdy, he had a 
broad pink face, around which clustered a mass of white, 
curly hair, and it could be dinned by his appearance that he 
was a worthy man v^hom neither the flesh nor the. spirit had 
ever tormented. He believed indeed firmly and absolutely, 
with a tranquil godliness, never having known a struggle, en* 
dowed as he was with the ready faith of a child unacquainted 
with human passions. And ever since the Virgin at Lourdes 
had cured him of a disease of the eyes, by famous miracle 
which folks still talked^ about, his belief had become yet more 
absolute and tender, *as though impregnated with divine 
gratitude, • 

* I am pleased that you are with my friend,' he gently 
said ; ‘ for there is much in these pilgrimages for young priests 
to profit by. I am told that some of them at times experience 
a feeling of rebellion.* Well, you will see all these poor 
people praying,—it is a sight which will make you weep, 
IIow can one do otherwise than place oneself in God’s hands, 
on seeing so much suffering cured or consoled ? * 

The old priest himself was accompanying a patient; and 
he pointed to a first-class compartment, at the door of which 
hung a placard bearing the inscription: ‘ M, PAbbe Judaine, 
Beserved.* Then lowering his voice, he said : ‘ It is Madame 
Dieulafay, you know, the great banker’s wife. Their chateau, 
a royal domain, is in my parish, and when they learned that 
the Blessed Virgin had vouchsafed me such an undeserved 
^favour, they begged me to intercede for their poor sufferer, 
t have already said several masses, and most sincerely pray 
for her. There, you see her yonder on the ground. She 
insisted on being taken out of the carnage, in spite of all the 
trouble which one will have to place her in it again.' 

On a shady part of the platform, in a kind of long box, 
there was, as thef old priest* said^ a woman whose beautiful, 
perfectly ova^ face, lighted up by splendid eyes, denoted no 
^eater age thou afx-and*twenty. She was suffering from a 
crightful disease. The disappearance from her system of the 
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calcareous salts had led to a softening of the osseous frame¬ 
work, the slow destruction of her bones. Three years pre-. 
viously, after the advent of a stillborn child, j^he had felt 
vague pains in the spinal column. Ahd then, Ifttle by little, 
her bones had rarefied and lost shape, the vertebrae had sunk, 
the bones of the pelvis had flattened, and those of the arms 
and legs had contracted. Thus shrunken, melting away aa 
it were, she Imd become a mere human remnant, a nameless 
fluid thing, which could not be set erect,^but had to be carried 
hither and thither with infinite «are, for fear lest she should 
vanish between one’s fingers. Her face, a motionless face, 
on which sat a stupefied imbet^ilo expresSion, still retained its 
beauty of outline, and yet it was impossible to gaze at this 
wretched shred of a woman without feeling a heart-pang, 
the keener on account of all the luxury surrounding her; for 
not only was the box in which she lay lined with blue quilted 
silk, but she was covered with valuable lace, and a cap of rare 
Valenciennes was set upon her head, her wealth thus being 
proclaimed, displayed, in the midst of her awful agony, 

* Ah 1 how pitiable it is,’ reshmed the Abb6 Judaine in 
an undertone. ‘To think that she is so young, so pretty, 
possessed of millions of money ! And if you knew how dearly 
loved she was, with what adoration she is still surrounded. 
That tall gentleman near her is her husband, that elegantly 
dressed lady is her sister, Madame Jousseur.* 

Pierre remembered having often noticed in the newspapers 
the name of Madame Jousseur, wife of a diplomatist, and a 
conspicuous member of the higher spheres of Catholic society 
in Paris. People had even circulated a story of some great 
passion which she had fought against and vanquished. She 
also was very prettily dressed, with marvellously tasteful sim¬ 
plicity, and she ministered to the wants of her sorry sister 
with an air of perfect devotion. As for the unhappy woman^s 
husband, who at the age of five-and-thirty had inherited hia 
father’s colossal business, he was a clear-complexioned, well- 
groomed, handsome man, clad in a closely buttoned frock- 
coat. &is eyes, however, were full of tears, for he adored 
his wife, and had left his business in order to take her to 
Lourdes, placing his last hope in this appeal to the mercy of 
Heaven. ^ * 

Ever since the morning, Pierre had beheM many frightful 
sufferings in that woeful white train. But nonh had so dis¬ 
tressed his soul as did that wretched female skeleton, slowly 
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liquefying in the midst of its lace and its millions. * The 
unhappy woman I' he murmured with a shudder. 

The Judaine however made a gesture of serene hope. 
‘The Blessed Virgin Will cure her,* said he; ‘I have prayed 
to her so much.* 

Just then a hell again pealed, and this time it was really 
the signal for starting. Only two minutes remained. There 
was a last rush, and folks hurried back towards the train 
carrying eatables wrapped in paper, and bottles and cans 
which they had filled with vgsithr. Several of them quite lost 
their heads, and in their inability to find their carriages, ran 
distractedly from ofie to the •other end of the train ; whilst 
some of the infirm ones dragged themselves about amidst the 
precipitate tapping of crutches, and others, only able to walk 
with difficulty, strove to hasten their steps whilst leaning on 
the arms of some of the lady-hospitallers. It was only with 
infinite difficulty that four men managed td replace Madame 
Dieulafay in her first-class compartment. The Vignerons, 
who were content with second-class accommodation, had 
already reinstalled themsetves in their quarters amidst an 
extraordinary heap of baskets, boxes, and valises which scarcely 
allowed little Gustave enough room to stretch his poor puny 
limbs—the limbs as it were of a deformed insect. And then 
all the women appeared again: Madame Maze gliding along 
in silence; Madame Vincent raising her dear little girl in her 
outstretched arms and dreading lest she should hear her cry 
out ; Madame V^tu, whom it had been necessary to push into 
the train, after rousing her from her stupefying torment; and 
Elise Bouquet, who was quite drenched through her obstinacy 
in endeavouring to drink from the tap, and was still wiping 
her monstrous face. Whilst each returned to her place and 
the carriage filled once more, Marie listened to her father, who 
had come back delighted with his stroll to a pointsman’s 
little house beyond the station, whence a really pleasant 
stretch of landscape could be discerned. 

‘ Shall we lay you down again at once ? * asked Pierre, 
sorely distressed by the pained expression on Marie]^ face. 

‘ Oh no, no, by-and-by I ’ she replied. ‘ I shall have 
plenty of time to hear those wheels roaring in my head as 
though they wye grinding my bones.* 

Then as Ferrand seeiifed on the point of returning to the 
oantine van,* Sister Hyacinthe begged him to take another look 
at the strange man before he went off. She was still waiting 
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for Father Massias, astonished at the inexplicable delay in his 
arrival, but not yet without hope, as Sister Claire des Anges 
had not returned. ^ 

‘ Pray, Monsieur Ferrand,* said she, ‘ tell if this un¬ 
fortunate man is in any immediate danger.* 

The young doctor again looked at the sufferer, felt him, and 
listened to his breathing. Then with a ^sture of discourage¬ 
ment he answered in a low voice, * I feel convinced that 
you will not ^et him to Lourdes alive, o 

Every head was still anxiously stretched forward. If they 
had only known the man’s name,^the place he had come from, 
who he was ! But it was impossible to extract a word from 
this unhappy stranger, who was about to die, there, in that 
carriage, withojit anybody being able to give his face a 
name ! 

It suddenly occurred to Sister Hyacinthe to have him 
searched. Under, the circumstances there could certainly be 
no harm in such a course. ‘ Feel in his pockets, Monsieur 
Ferrand,* she said. 

The doctor thereupon searched the man in a gentle, 
cautious way, but the oi^ly things that he found in his pockets 
were a chaplet, a knife, and three sous. And nothing more 
was ever learnt of the man. 

At that moment, however, a voice announced that Sister 
Claire des Anges was at last coming back with Father Massiaa. 
All this while the latter had simply been chatting with the 
priest of Sainte-Radegonde in one of the waiting-rooms. 
Keen emotion attended his arrival; for a moment all seemed 
saved. But the train was about to start, the porters were 
already olosing the carriage doors, and it was necessary that 
extreme-unction should be administered in all haste in order 
to avoid too long a delay. 

‘ This way, mon r&v&rand I * exclaimed Sister Hya¬ 
cinthe ; ‘ yes, yes, pray come in, our unfortunate patient is 
here.* 

Father Massias, who was five years older than Pierre, 
whose feljow-student however he had been at the seminary, 
had a tal\ spare figure with an ascetic countenance, framed 
roimd with a light-coloured beard and vividly lighted up by 
burning eyes. He was neither the priest har^sed by doubt, 
nor the priest with chUd-like faith, but an Apostle carried 
away by his passion, ever ready to fight and vanish for tbo 
pare glory of the Blessed Virgin. In his black cloak with ito 
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large hood, and his broad brimmed flossy hat, he shone 
respleiidently with the perpetual ardour of battle. 

He immediately took from his pocket the silver case 
containing rate Holy Oils, and the ceremony began whilst the 
last carriage doors were being slammed and belated pilgrims 
were rushing back to the train; the station-master, meantime, 
anxiously glancing at the clock and realising that it would 
be necessary for him to grant a few minutes' gjtace, 

* Credo in unum *Deum^' hastily murmured the Father. 

* Amen* replied Sister H^a*cinthe and the other occupants 
of the carriage, 

Those who had^heen able to do so had knelt upon the 
seats, whilst the others joined their hands, or repeatedly made 
the sign of the cross ; and when the murmui^d prayer's were 
followed by the Litanies of the ritual, every voice rose, an 
ardent desire for the remission of the man’s sins and for bis 
physical and spiritual cure winging its flighf heavenward with 
each successive Kyrie Meiscni, Might his whole life, of which 
they knew nought, be forgiven him ; might he enter, stranger 
though he was, in triumph •into the Kingdom of God 1 

‘ Chris tCf exaudi ms* • 

* Ora pro nobis, sancta Dei Genitrixl 

Father Massias 4ad pulled out the silver needle from 
which hung a drop of holy oil. In the midst of such a 
scramble, with the whole train waiting—many people now 
thrusting their heads out of the carriage windows in surprise 
at the delay in starting—he could not think of following the 
usual practice, of anointing in turn all the organs of the 
senses, those portals of the soul which give admittance to 
evil. He must content himself, as the rules authorised him 
to do in pressing cases, with one anointment; and this he 
made upon the man’s lips, those livid parted lips from between 
which only a faint breath escaped, whilst the rest of his face, 
with its lowered eyelids, already seemed indistinct, again 
•merged into the dust of the earth. 

* Per istam sa7ictam wwtionem,* said the Father, * et smm 
piissimam misericordiam, indulgeat tibi Dommus ^uidquid 
per vistm, anditum, odoratum, gmium, tactum, deliquistL* * 

The remainder of the ceremony was lost amid the hurry 

* Through this holy unotion and His most tender mercy may the 
Xiord pardon thee whatever sina thou hast committed by thy sight 
hearing, dtc. dfco* 
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and scramble of the departure. Father Masslas scarcely had 
time to wipe off the oil with the little piece of cotton wool 
which Sister Hyacinthe held in rea<^ne8S, bef jjfe ho had to 
leave the compartment and get into his own as fast as 
possible, setting the case containing the Holy Oils in order 
as he did so, whilst the pilgrims finished repeating the final 
prayer. 

* We cannot wait any longer! It is iippossible I * repeated 
the station-master as he bustled about. * Come, come, make 
haste everybody I * • 

At last then they were about to resume their journey. 
Everybody^ sat down, returneci to his or her corner again. 
Madame do Jonquiere, however, had changed her place, in 
order to be neaifer La Grivotte, whose condition still worried 
her, and she was now seated in front of M. Sabathier, who 
remained waiting with silent resignation. Moreover, Sister 
Hyacinthe had not returned to her compartment, having 
decided to remain near the unknown riian so that she might 
watch over him and help him. ]gy following this course, too, 
she was able to minister to Brother Isidore, whose sufferings 
his sister Marthe was* at a loss to assuage. And Marie, 
turning pale, felt the jolting of the train in her ailing flesh, 
even before it had resumed its journey under the heavy sun, 
rolling onward once more with its load of sufferers stifling in 
the pestilential atmosphere of the over-heated carriages. 

At last a loud whistle resounded, the engine puffed, and 
Sister Hyacinthe rose up to say: ‘ The Magnificat^ my 
children 1 * 


IV 

MIKACIiES 

Just as^the train was beginning to move, the door of the 
compartment in which Pierre and Marie found themselves 
was opened and a porter pushed a girl of fourteen inside, say* 
ing : ‘ There’s a seat here—make haste t * 

The others were already pulling longXfaces and were 
about to protest, when Sister Hyacinthe exclaimed: * What, is 
it you, Sophie ? So you are going back to see*the Blessed 
Virgin who cured you last year T 
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And at the same time Madame de Jonqui^re remarked:— 

* Ah I Sophie, my little friend, I am very pleased to see that 
you are grat<ijful.* 

‘Why, yes^ister I why, yes, madame,’ answered the girl, in 
a pretty way. 

The carriage door had already been closed again, so that 
it was necessary that 'they should accept the presence of this 
new pilgrim who had fallen from heaven as it we»e at the very 
moment when the tram, which she had almost missed, was 
starting off again. She was *a slender damsel and would not 
take up much room. Moreover these ladies knew her, and all 
the patients had turiTed their e^es upon her on hearing that 
the blessed Virgin had been pleased to cure her. They had 
now got beyond the station, the engine was still puffing, whilst 
the wheels increased their speed, and Sister Hyacinthe, clap¬ 
ping her hands, repeated: ‘ Come, come, my children, the 
Magnificat,* 

Whilst the joyful ehant arose amidst the jolting of the 
train, Pierre gazed at Sophie. She was evidently a young 
peasant girl, the daughter oT some poor husbandman of the 
vicinity of Poitiers, petted by her parents, treated in fact like 
a young lady since she had become the object of a miracle, 
one of the elect, whom*the priests of the district flocked to see. 
She wore a straw hat with pink ribbons, and a grey woollen 
dress trimmed with a flounce. Her round face although not 
pretty was a very pleasant one, with a beautifully fresh com¬ 
plexion and clear, intelligent eyes which lent her a smiling 
modest air. 

When the Magnificat had been sung Pierre was unable to 
resist his desire to question Sophie. A child of her age, with 
so candid an air, so utterly unlike a liar, greatly interested 

him. 

* And so you nearly missed the train, my child ? ’ he said. 

‘ I should have been much ashamed if I had, Monsieur 
l*Abh6,* she replied. * I had been at the station since twelve 
o’clock. And all at once I saw his reverence the priest of 
Sainte-Radegonde, who knows me well and who oalted me to 
him, to kiss me and tell me that it was very good of me to go 
back to Lourdes. But it seems the train was starting and I 
only just had time to run on to the platform. Oh I I ran so 
fast I ’ 

She paused, laughing, still slightly out of breath, but 
already repenting that she had been so giddy. 
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‘ And what is your name, my child ? * asted Pierre, 

‘ Sophie Couteau, Monsieur TAbb^.’ 

‘ You do not belong to the town of Poitiers ?y 
‘ Oh no I certainly not. We belong to Vivonne, which is 
seven kilometres away. My father and mother have a little 
land there, and things would not be so bod if there were not 
eight children at home—I am the fifth**—fortunately the four 
elder ones are beginning to work.’ 

* And you, my child, what do you do ? * 

*1, Monsieur I’Abb^ I Ohi lam no great help. Since last 
year, when I came home cured, I have not been left quiet a 
single day, for, as you can understand, many people have 
come to see me, and then too I have been taken to Mon- 
seigneur’s,"* aud to the convents and all manner of other 
places. And before all that I was a long time ill. I could 
not walk without a stick, and each step I took made me cry 
out, so dreadfully did my foot hurt me.* 

‘ So it was of some injury to the. foot that the Blessed 
Virgin cured you ? * 

Sophie did ftot have time to reply, for Sister Hyacinthei 
who was listening, intervened : ‘ Of caries of the bones of the 
left heel, which had been going on for three years,’ said she, 

* The foot was swollen and quite defprmed, and there were 
fistulas giving egress to continual suppuration,’ 

On hearing this, all the sufferers in the carriage became 
intensely interested. They no longer took their eyes off this 
little girl on whom a miracle had been performed, but scanned 
her from head to foot as though seeking for some sign of the 
prodigy. Those who were able to stand rose up in order that 
they might the better see her, and the others, the infirm 
ones, stretched on their mattresses, strove to raise themselves 
and turn their heads. Amidst the suffering which had again 
come upon them on leaving Poitiers, the terror which filled 
them at the thought that they must continue rolling onward 
for another fifteen hours, the sudden advent of this ohildj * 
favoured by Heaven, was like a divine relief, a ray of hope 
whence they would derive sufficient strength to accomplish 
the remainder of their terrible journey. The moaning had 
abated somewhat already, and every face was turned towards 
the girl with an ardent desire to believe. >j 

This was especially the case with Marie, who, already 
reviving, joined her trembling hands, and in a gentle suppU* 

♦ The Bishop’s residence. 
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eating voice said to Pierre : * Question her, pray question her, 
ask her to tell ua everything—cured, 0 God I cured of such a 
terrible complaint 1 * 

Madame Jonqui^re, who was quite affected, had leant 
over the partition to kiss the girl* ‘ Certainly,' said she, ‘ our 
little friend will tell you all about it. Won’t you, my darling ? 
You will tell us what 4;he Blessed Virgin did for you ? * 

* Oh, certainly I madame—as much as you like,’ answered 
Sophie with her smiling, modest air, her eyes gleaming with 
intelligence. Indeed, she wished to begin at once, and raised 
her right hand with a pretty* gesture, as a sign to everybody 
to be attentive. Plainly enough, she had already acquired the 
habit of speaking in public. 

She could not be seen, however, from sonie parts of the 
carriage, and an idea came to Sister Hyacinthe, who said: 
‘ Get up on the seat, Sophie, and speak loudly, on account of 
the noise which the train makes.' • 

This amused the girl, and before beginning she needed 
time to become serious* again. ‘ Well, it was lake this,' said 
she; ‘my foot was past cure,J[ couldn't even go to church any 
more, and it had to be kept bandag^, because there was 
always a lot of nasty matter coming from it. Monsieur 
Rivoire, the doctor, who had made a cut in it, so as to see 
inside it, said that he sfiould be obliged to take out a piece of 
the bone ; and that, sure enough, would have made me lame 
for life. But when I had got to Lourdes and had prayed a 
great deal to the Blessed Virgin, I went to dip my foot in the 
water, wishing so much that I might be cured that I did not 
even take the time to pull the bandage off. And everything 
remained in the water, there was no longer anything the 
matter with my foot when I took it out.' 

A murmur of mingled surprise, wonder, and desire arose 
and spread among those who heard this marvellous tale, so 
sweet and soothing to all who were in despair. But the little 
one had not yet finished. She had simply paused. And 
now, making a fresh gesture, holding her arms somewhat 
apart, she concluded: ‘ When I got back to Vivomie and 
Monsieur Rivoire saw my foot again, he said: “ Wliether it 
be God or the Devil who has cured this child, it is all the 
same to me ; but in all truth she is cured."' 

This time a hurst of laughter rang out. The girl spoke 
in too recitative a way, having repeated her story so many 
times already that she knew it by heart. The doctor’s 
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remark was sure to produce an effect, and she herself laughed 
at it in advance, certain as she was that the others would 
laugh also. However, she still retained her c^did, touching 
air. ^ 

But she had evidently forgotten some particular, for 
Sister Hyacinthe, a glance from whom had foreshadowed the 
doctor’s jest, now softly prompted her; And what was it you 
said to Made,me la Comtesse, the superintendent of your ward, 
Sophie ? ’ * 

‘ Ah I yes. I hadn’t brought many bandages for my foot 
with me, and I said to her, “ It was very kind of the Blessed 
Virgin to ^ cure me the first day, as I shhuld have run out of 
linen on the morrow.” ’ 

This provoked a fresh outburst of delight. They all 
thought her so nice, to have been cured like that I And in 
reply to a question from Madame do Jonqui^re, she also had 
to tell the story of her boots, a pair of beautiful new boots 
which Madame la Comtesse had given her, and in which she 
had run, jumped, and danced about, full of childish delight. 
Boots 1 think of it, she who for iihree years had not even been 
able to wear a slipper.'^ 

Pierre, who had become grave, waxing pale with the secret 
uneasiness which was penetrating him, continued to look at 
her. And he also asked her other questions. She was cer¬ 
tainly not lying, and he merely suspected a slow distortion 
of the actual truth, an easily explained embellishment of the 
real facts amidst all the joy she felt at being cured and 
becoming an important little personage. Who now knew if 
the cicatrisation of her injuries, effected, so it was asserted, 
completely, instantaneously, in few seconds, had not in 
reality been the work of days ? Where were the witnesses ? 

Just then Madame de Jonqui^re began to relate that she 
had been at the hospital at the time referred to. ‘ Sophie was 
notin my ward,’ said she, ‘but I had met her walking lame 
that very morning-’ 

Pierre hastily interrupted the lady-hospitaller. * Ah I you 
sawhef.foot before and after the immersion? ’ 

‘ No, no ! I don’t think that anybody was able to see it, 
for it was bound round with bandages. She told you that 
the bandages had fallen into the piscini-.’ And, turning 
towards the child, Madame de “Jonqui^re added, * But she 
will show you her foot—won’t you, Sophie? Undo your 
1 ^ 06 .' 
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The girl took off her shoe, and pulled down her stocking, 
with a promptness and ease of manner which showed how 
thoroughly accustomed she had become to it all. And she 
not only strewhed out her foot, which was very clean and 
very white, carefully tended indeed, with well-cut, pink nails, 
but complacently turned it so that the young priest might 
examine it at his ease. Just below the ankle there was a 
long scar, whose whity seam, plainly defined, testified to 
the gravity of the •complaint from which the girl had 
suffered, ^ • 

* Oh I take hold of the heel. Monsieur TAbb^,’ said she. 
* Press it as hard as ymi like. I mo longer feel any pgbin at all.^ 
Pierre made a gesture from which it might have been 
thought that he was delighted with the power exercised by the 
Blessed Virgin. But he was still tortured by doubt. What 
unknown force had acted in this case? Or rather what 
faulty medical diagnosis, what assemblage of errors and exagge¬ 
rations, had ended in this fine tale ? 

All the patients, how'ever, wished to see the miraculous 
foot, that outward and visible sign of the divine cure which 
each of them was going in search And it was Marie, 
sitting up in her box, and already feeling less pain, who 
touched it first. Then ^ladame Maze, quite roused from her 
melancholy, passed it on to Madame Vincent, who would have 
kissed it for the hope which it restored to her. M. Sabathier 
held listened to all the explanations with a beatific air; 
Madame Vetu, La Grivotte, and even Brother Isidore opened 
their eyes, and evinced signs of interest; whilst the face of Elise 
Bouquet had assumed an extraordinary expression, trans¬ 
figured by faith, almost beatified. If a sore had thus 
disappeared, might not her own sore close and disappear, her 
face retaining no trace of it save a slight scar, and again 
becoming such a face as other people had ? Sophie, who was 
still standing, had to hold on to one of the iron rails, and 

f dace her foot on the partition, now on the right, now on the 
eft* And she did not weary of it all, but felt exceedingly 
happy and proud at the many exclamations which wew raised, 
the quivering admiration and religious respect which were 
bestowed on that little piece of her person, that little foot 
which had now, ^o to say, become sacred. 

‘One must possess great faith, no doubt,* said Marie, 
thinking aloud. ‘ One must have a pure unspotted soul/ 
And, addressing herself to M. do Guersaint, she added: 
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* Father, I feel that I should get well if I were ten years old, 
if I had the unspotted soul of a little girl.’ 

‘ But you are ten years old, my darling I /Is it not so, 
Pierre ? A little girl of ten years old could not have a more 
spotless souL’ 

Possessed of a mind prone to chimeras, M. de Guersaint 
was fond of hearing tales of miracles. As for the young 
priest, profoundly affected by the ardent purity which the 
young girl evinced, he no ^longer sought to discuss the 
question, but let her surrender herself to the consoling 
illusions which Sophie’s tale had wafted through the 
carriage. - • 

The temperature had become yet more oppressive since 
their departure from Poitiers, a storm was rising in the 
coppery sky, and it seemed as though the train were rushing 
through a furnace. The villages passed, mournful and 
solitary under the burning sun. At Couh6-Verac they had 
again said their chaplets, and Sung * another canticle. At 
present, howevej, there was some slight abatement of the 
religious exercises. Sister Hyacinthe, who had not yet been 
able to lunch, venture^! to eat a roll and some fruit in all 
haste, whilst still ministering to the strange man whose faint, 
painful breathing seemed to have become more regular. And 
it was only on passing Buffeo at three o’clock that they said 
the vespers of the Blessed Virgin. 

* Ora pro nohis, sancta Dei Genitrix.^ 

‘ XJt digni ejfflciamur promissionibus Ghristu 

As they were finishing, M, Sabathier, who had watched 
little Sophie while she put on her shoe and stocking, turned 
towards M. de Guersaint. 

‘ This child’s case is interesting no doubt,’ he remarked. 
‘ But it is a mere nothing, monsieur, for there have been far 
more marvellous cures than that. Do you know the story of 
Pierre de Rudder, a Belgian working-man ? * 

Everybody had again begun to listen. 

* This man,’ continued M. Sabathier, ‘ had his leg broken 
by the frfil of a tree. Eight years afterwards the two frag¬ 
ments of the bone had not yet joined together again—the two 
ends could be seen in the depths of a sore which was con¬ 
tinually suppurating; and the leg hung dirwn quite limp, 
swaying in all directions. Well, ii was sufficient for this man 

* ‘ Pray for us, 0 holy Mother of God,* * That wo may he mad<j( 
worthy of the promises of Ohriat.‘ 
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tio drink a glassful of the miraculous water, and his leg was 
made whole again. He was able to walk without crutches* 
and the doctoii said to him : Your leg is like that of a new¬ 
born child.’* Yes, indeed, a perfectly new leg I * 

Nobody spoke, but the listeners exchanged glances of 
ecstasy. 

‘ And by the way,**resumed M. Sabathier, ‘ it is like the 
story of Louis Bouriette, a quarryman, one of the^first of the 
Lourdes miracles. Db you know it? Bouriette had been 
injured by an explosion duryi^ some blasting operations. 
The sight of his right eye was altogether destroyed, and he 
was even threatened With the loss of the left one. Well, one 
day he sent his daughter to fetch a bottleful pf the muddy 
water of the source, which then scarcely bubbled up to the 
surface. He washed his eye with this muddy liquid, and 
prayed fervently. And, all at once, he raised a cry, for ho 
could see, monsieur, see as well as you and *1. The doctor 
who was attending him. drew up a detailed narrative of the 
case, and there cannot be the slightest doubt about its 
truth.* ^ 

‘It is marvellous,* murmured M.*do Guersaint in his 
delight. 

‘ Would you like another example, monsieur ? I can give 
you a famous one, that of Fran9oi3 Macary, the carpenter of 
Lavaur. During eighteen years he had suffered from a deep 
varicose ulcer, with considerable enlargement of the tissues in 
the mesial part of the left leg. He had reached such a point 
that he could no longer move, and science decreed that he would 
for ever remain infirm. Well, one evening, he shuts himself 
up with a bottle of Lourdes water. He takes off his bandages, 
washes both his legs, and drinks what little water then 
remains in the bottle. Then he goes to bed and falls asleep; 
and when he awakes, he feels his legs and looks at them. 
There is nothing left; the varicose enlargement, the ulcers, 
have aU disappeared. The skin of his knee, monsieur, had 
become as smooth, as fresh as it had been when ho was twenty.* 

This time there was an explosion of surprise and ^admira¬ 
tion, The patients and the pilgrims were entering into the 
enchanted land of miracles, where impossibilities are accom¬ 
plished at each b^d of the pathways, where one marches on 
at ease from prodigy to pr^gy. And each had his or her 
fltory to tell, Imrning with a desire to contribute a fresh proof, 
to fortify faith and hope by yet another example. 
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That silent creature, Madame Maze, was so transported 
that she spoke the first. ‘ I have a friend,’ said she, ^ who 
knew the widow Rizan, that lady whose cure also created so 
great a stir. For four-and-twenty years her leM side had been 
entirely paralysed. Her stomach was unable to retain any 
solid food, and she had become an inert bag of bones which 
had to be turned over in bed. The friction of the sheets, too, 
had ended by rubbing her skin away in parts. Well, she was 
so low one Evening that the doctor announced that she would 
die during the night. An hour later, however, she emerged 
from her torpor and asked her daughter in a faint voice 
to go and fetch her a glass of, Lourdes water at a neighbour’s. 
But she ^Vas only able to obtain this glass of water on the 
following morhing; and she cried out to her daughter : “ Oh ! 
it is life that I am drinking—rub my face with it, rub my 
arm and my leg, rub my whole body with it! ” And when 
her daughter obeyed her, she gradually saw the huge swelling 
subside, and the paralysed, tumefied limbs recover their 
natural suppleness and appearance. Nor was that all, for 
Madame Rizan cried out that she was cured and felt hungry, 
and wanted bread anjl meat—she who had eaten none for 
four-and-twenty years I And she got out of bed and dressed 
herself, whilst her daughter, who was so overpowered that 
the neighbours thought she had become an orphan, replied 
to them: ‘‘No, no, mamma isn’t dead, she has come to life 
again I ” * 

This narrative had brought tears to Madame Vincent’s 
eyes. Ah! if she had only been able to see her little Rose 
recover like that, eat with a good appetite and run about 
again ! At the same time, another case, which she had been 
told of in Paris and which had greatly influenced her in 
deciding to take her ailing child to Lourdes, returned to her 
memory. 

‘ And I too,’ said she, * know the story of a girl who was 
paralysed. Her name was Lucie Druon, and she was an 
inmate of an orphan asylum. She was quite young and could 
not evep. kneel down. Her limbs were bent like hoops. Her 
right leg, the shorter of the two, had ended by becoming 
twisted round the left one; and when any of the other girls 
carried her about you saw her feet hanging^^down quite limp^ 
like dead ones. ^ Please notice that she did not even go to 
Lourdes. She simply performed a novena; Ivit she fasted 
daring Uie nine days, and her desire to be cured was so greai 
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that she spent her nights in prayer. At last, on the ninth 
day, whilst she -was drinking a little Lourdes water, she felt 
a violent coimnotion in her legs. She picked herself up, fell 
down, picked nerself up again and walked. All her little com¬ 
panions, who were astonished, almost frightened at the sight, 
began to cry out: ** Lucie can walk! Lucie can walk 1” It 
was quite true. In a few seconds her legs had become straight 
and strong and healthy. She crossed tlie courtyard and was 
able to climb up the* steps of the chapel, where the whole 
sisterhood, transported with gsatitude, chanted the Magnificat. 
Ah I the dear cliild, how happy, bow happy she must have been I' 

As Madame Viifccnt linished two tears fell •from her 
cheeks on to the pale face of her little girl, wliom she kissed 
distractedly. • 

The general interest was still increasing, becoming quite 
impassioned. The rapturous joy born of these beautiful 
stories, in which Heaven invariably triumpired over human 
reality, transported thes§ child-liko souls to such a point 
that those who were suffering the most grievously sat up in 
their turn, and recovered tlih power of speech. And with 
the narratives of one and all was blended a thought of the 
sufferer's own particular ailment, a belief that he or she 
would also be cured, sipce a malady of the same description 
had vanished like an evil dream beneath the breath of the 
Divinity. 

‘ Ah 1 * stammered Madame Vetu, her articulation hin¬ 
dered by her sufferings, * there was another one, Antoinette 
Thardivail, whose stomach was being eaten away like mine. 
You would have said that dogs were devouring it, and some¬ 
times there was a swelling in it as big as a child’s head. 
Tumours indeed were ever forming in it, like fowl's eggs, so 
that for eight months she brought up blood. And she also 
was at the point of death, with nothing but her skin left on 
her bones, and dying of hunger, when she drank some water 
Lourdes and had the pit of her stomach washed with it. 
Three minutes afterwards, her doctor, who on the previous 
day had left her almost in the last throes, scarce brijh-tbing, 
found her up and sitting by the fireside, eating a tender 
ehicken's wing with a good appetite. She had no more 
tiimpurs, she latched as she Inxd laughed when she was 
twenty, and her face had fegained the brilliancy of youth. 
Ah ! to be able to cat what one likes, to become young again, 
to cease suffering I * 

F 
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‘And the cure of Sister Julienne I’ then exclaimed La 
Grivotte, raising herself on one of her elbows, her eyes 
glittering with fever. ‘ In her case it commenced with a bad 
cold as it did with me, and then she began to spit blood. 
And every six months she fell ill again and had to take to her 
bed. The last time everybody said that she wouldn’t leave it 
alive. The doctors had vainly tried every remedy, iodine, 
blistering, ahd cauterising. In fact, hers was a real case of 
phthisis, certified by half-a-dozen medical men. Well, she 
comes to Lourdes, and Heaven alone knows amidst what 
awful suffering—she was so bad, indegd, that at Toulouse 
they thought for a moment that she was about to die I The 
Sisters had to’carry her in their arms, and on reaching the 
piscina the lady-hospitallers wouldn’t bathe her. She was 
dead, they said. No matter ! she was undressed at last, and 
plunged into the water, quite unconscious and covered with 
perspiration. And when they took her out she was so pale 
that they laid her on the ground; thinking that it was 
certainly all over with her at lp.st. But, all at once, colour 
came back to her cheeks, her eyes opened, and she drew a 
long breath. She was cmred; she dressed herself without 
any help and made a good meal after she had been to the 
Grotto to thank the Blessed Virgin. There! there’s no 
gainsaying it, that was a real case of phthisis, completely cured 
as though by medicine 1 * 

Thereupon Brother Isidore in his turn wished to speak; 
but he was unable to do so at any length, and could only 
with difficulty manage to say to his sister: ‘ Marthe, teU 
them the story of Sister Doroth6e which the priest of Saint- 
Sauveur related to us.’ 

‘ Sister Doroth^e,’ began the peasant gild in an awkward 
way, ‘ felt her leg quite numbed when she got up one morn¬ 
ing, and from that time she lost the use of it, for it got as 
cold and as heavy as a stone. Besides which she felt a gre$tt 
pain in the back. The doctors couldn’t understand it. She 
saw h"if-a-dozen of them who pricked her with pins and 
burnt her skin with a lot of drugs. But it was just as if they 
had sung to her. Sister Dorothee had well understood that 
only the Blessed Virgin could find the rigjit remedy for her, 
and so she went off to Lourdes, and had herself dipped in the 
piscina. She thought at first that the water w^s gomg to kill 
her, for it was so bitterly cold. But by-and-by it became so 
soft that she fancied it was warm, as nice as milk. She had 
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never felt so nice before, it seemed to her as if her veins were 
opening and the water were flowing into them. As you will 
understand, • hfe was returning into her body since the 
Blessed Virgin was concerning herself in the case. She no 
longer bad anything the matter with her when she came 
out, but walked about, ate the whole of a pigeon for her 
dinner, and slept all night long like the happy woman she 
was. Glory to the Blessed Virgin, eternal gratitude to the 
most Powerful Mother and b^r^Divine Son! ' 

Elise Bouquet would also have liked to bring forward a 
miracle which she^was acquainted with. Only ^he spoke 
with so much difficulty owing to the deformity of her mouth, 
that she had not yet been able to secure a ten. Just then, 
however, there was a pause, and drawing the wrap, which 
concealed the horror of her sore, slightly on one side, she 
profited by the opportunity to begin. * 

‘ For my part, I wasn't told anything about a great illness, 
but it was a very funny case at all events,’ she said. ‘ It was 
about a woman, Celestine Dabois, as she was'called, who had 
run a needle right into her hand whil<f she was washing. It 
stopped there for seven years, for no doctor was able to take 
it out. Her hand shrivelled u]3, and she could no longer open 
it. Well, she got to iourdes, and dipped her hand in the 
piscina. But as soon as she did so she began to shriek, and 
took it out again. Then they caught hold of her and put her 
hand into the water by force, and kept it there while she 
continued sobbing, with her face covered with sweat. Three 
times did they plunge her hand into the piscina, and each 
time they saw the needle moving along, till it came out by 
the tip of the thumb. She shrieked, of course, because the 
needle was moving through her flesh just as though some¬ 
body had been pushing it to drive it out. And after that 
Celestine never suffered again, and only a little scar could be 
^en on her hand as a mark of what the Blessed Virgin had 
done.’ 

This anecdote produced a greater effect than ewen the 
miraculous cures of the most fearful illnesses. A needle 
which moved as though somebody were pushing it! This 
peopled the Invisible, showed each sufferer his Guardian 
Angel standing behind him, only awaiting the orders of 
Heaven in order to render him assistance. And besides, how 
pretty and childlike the story was—this needle which came 
out in the miraculous water after obstinately refusing to stir 
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during seven long years. Exclamations of delight resounded 
from all the pleased listeners ; they smiled and laughed with 
satisfaction, radiant at finding that nothing was beyond the 
power of Heaven, and that if it were Heaven’s pleasure they 
themselves would all become liealthy, young, and superb. It 
was sufficient that one should fervently believe and pray in 
order that JN^aturo might be confounded and that the 
Incredible might come to pass. Apart ®from that, there was 
merely a question of good luck,,since Heaven seemed to make 
a selection of those sufferers who should be cured. 

‘ Oh ! ,how beautiful it is, .father,’ myrmured Marie, who, 
revived by the passionate interest wffiich she took in the 
momentous subject, had so far contented herself with listen¬ 
ing, dumb with amazement as it were. ‘Do you remember,* 
slie continued, ‘ what you yourself told me of that poor 
woman, JoachirTe Dehaut, who came from Belgium find made 
her way right across France with her twisted leg eaten away 
by an ulcer, the awful smell of whibli drove everybody away 
from her ? First of all the ulcen was healed ; you could press 
her knee and she felt nothing, only a slight redness remained 
to mark where it had been. And then came the turn of the 
dislocation. She shrieked while she was in the water, it 
seemed to her as if somebody w^ere breaking her bones, 
pulling her leg away from her; and, at the same time, she 
and tlie woman who was bathing her, saw her deformed 
foot rise and extend into its natural shape with the regular 
movement of a clock hand. Her leg also straightened itself, 
the muscles extended, the knee replaced itself in its proper 
position, all amidst such acute pain that Joachine ended by 
fainting. But as soon as she recovered consciousness, she 
darted off, erect and agile, to carry her crutches to the 
Grotto.* 

M. de Guersaint in his turn was laughing with wonder¬ 
ment, waving his hand to confirm this story, which had been 
told him by a Father of the Assumption. He could have 
related^ a score of similar instances, said he, each more touch¬ 
ing, more extraordinary than the other. He even invoked 
Pierre’s testimony, and the young priest, who was unable to 
believe, contented himself with nodding kis head. At first, 
unwilling as he was to afflict Marie, he had striven to divert 
his thoughts by gazing through the carriage ^window at the 
fields, trees, and houses which defiled before his eyes. They 
had just passed Angoul^me, and meadows stretched out, and 
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lines of poplar trees fled away amidst the continuous fanning 
of the air, which the velocity of the train occasioned. 

They were late, no doubt, for they were hastening onward 
at full speed, thundering along under the stormy sky, through 
the fiery atmosphere, devouring kilometre after kilometre in 
swift succession. However, despite himself, Pierre heard 
snatches of the various narratives, and grew interested in 
these extravagant f^tories, which the rough >olting of the 
wheels accompanied like a lullaby, as though the engine had 
been turned loose and were *vi1dly bearing them away to the 
divine land of dreams. They were rolling, still rolling along, 
and Pierre at last leased to ^ze at the landscape, and sur¬ 
rendered himself to the heavy, sleep-inviting atmosphere of 
the carriage, where ecstasy was growing and Spreading, carry¬ 
ing everyone far from that world of reality across which they 
were so rapidly rushing. The sight of Marie's face with its 
brightened look filled the young priest witli sincGre joy, and 
he let her retain his hand, which she had taken in order to 
acquaint him, by the pressure of her fingers,.with all the con¬ 
fidence which was reviving*in her soul. And why should he 
have saddened her by his doubts, sinte he was so desirous of 
her cure ? 80 he continued clasping her small, moist hand, 

feeling infinite affection for her, a dolorous brotherly love 
which distracted him, and made him anxious to believe in the 
pity of the spheres, in a superior kindness which tempered 
suffering to those who were plunged in despair. 

VOh I * she repeated, ‘how beautiful it is Pierre I How 
beautiful it is I And what glory it will bo if the Blessed 
Virgin deigns to disturb herself for me 1 Do you really think 
me worthy of such a favour ? ’ 

‘ Assuredly I do,* he exclaimed ; ‘ you are the best and the 
purest, with a spotless soul as your father said ; there are not 
enough good angels in Paradise to form your escort.* 

But the narratives were not yet finished. Sister Hyacinthe 
and Madame de Jonqui^re were now enumerating all the 
miracles with which they were acquainted, the long, long 
series of miracles which for more than thirty year^^had been 
fiowering at Lourdes, like the uninterrupted budding of the 
rose? on the Mystical Bose-tree, They could be counted by 
thousands, they put forth fresh shoots every year with pro¬ 
digious verdancy of sap, becoming brighter and brighter each 
successive leason. And the sufi*erers who listened to these 
m^irvellous stories with increasing feverishness were like little 
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children who, after hearing one fine fairy tale, ask for another 
and another, and yet another. Oh! that they might have 
more and more of those stories in which evil reality was flouted, 
in which unjust nature was cuffed and slapped, in which the 
Divinity intervened as the supreme healer, He who laughs at 
science and distributes happiness according to His own good 
pleasure. 

First of a^l there were the deaf and the dumb who sud¬ 
denly heard and spoke ; such as Aur6lie'^Bruneau, who was 
incurably deaf, with the drum^ of both ears broken, and yet 
was suddenly enraptured by the celestial music of a harmo¬ 
nium ; such also as Louise Pourchet, who on her side had 
been dumb for five-and-twenty years, and yet, whilst praying 
in the Grotto, suddenly exclaimed ‘ Hail Mary, full of grace I ’ 
And there were others and yet otlicrs who were completely 
cured by merely letting a few drops of water fall into their 
ears or upon theif tongues. Then came the procession of the 
blind : Father Hermann, who felt the. Blessed Virgin’s gentle 
hand removing the veil which covered his eyes; Mademoiselle 
de Pontbriant, who was threatened with a total loss of sight, 
but after a simple prayer^was enabled to see better than she had 
ever seen before; then a child of twelve years old whose cor¬ 
neas resembled marbles, but who, in three seconds, became 
possessed of clear, deep eyes, bright with an angelic smile. 
However there was especially an abundance of paralytics, of 
lame people suddenly enabled to walk upright, of sufferers for 
long years powerless to stir from their bods of misery and to 
whom the voice said : ‘ Arise and walk I ’ Delannoy, aftlicted 
with ataxia, vainly cauterised and burnt, fifteen times an 
inmate of the Paris hospitals, whence he had emerged with 
the concurring diagnoses of twelve doctors, feels a strange 
force raising him up as the Blessed Sacrament goes by, 
and he begins to follow it, hia legs strong and healthy once 
more.* Marie Louise Delpon, a girl of fourteen, suffering 
from paralysis which had stiffened her legs, drawn back her 
hands, and twisted her mouth on one side, sees her limbs 

f 

♦ This was one of the most notorious of all the recorded cases, and I 
cave a few particulars concerning it in the earlier editions of this trans¬ 
lation. Subsequently, however, the affair had a verj^atrange sequel, an 
intelligible account of which cannot well l»e supplied within the compass 
of a foot-note. 1 have therefore inserted the needful detaUe at the end 
of thi» volume. See pp. 491-2.—IVans. 
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loosen and the distortion of her mouth disappear as though 
an invisible hand were severing the fearful bonds which had 
deformed her. Marie Vachier, riveted to her armchair during 
seventeen years by paraplegia, not only runs and flies on 
emerging from the piscina, but finds no trace even of the 
sores with which her long enforced immobility had covered 
her body. And Georges Hanquet, attacked by softening of 
the spinal marrow, passes without transition from agony to 
perfect health; whild Ldonie Charton, likewise afflicted with 
softening of the medulla, an(\'v\^ose vertebrae bulge out to a 
considerable extent, feels her hump melting away as though 
by enchantment, ani her legs rise and straighten^ renovated 
and vigorous. 

Then came all sorts of ailments. First* those brought 
about by scrofula—a great many more legs long incapable of 
service and made anew. There was Margaret Gehier, who 
had sufiered from coxalgia for seven-and-tw< 5 nty years, whose 
hip was devoured by the^ disease, whose left knee was anchy- 
losed, and who yet was suddenly able to fall upon her knees 
to thank the Blessed Virgm«for healing her. * There was also 
Philomene Simonneau, the young Ve*d 4 enne, whoso left leg 
was perforated by three horrible sores in the depths of whicii 
her carious bones were, visible, and whose bones, whose flesh, 
and whose skin were all formed afresh. 

Next came the dropsical ones: Madame Ancelin, the 
swelling of whose feet, hands, and entire body subsided 
without anyone being able to tell whither all the water had 
gone; Mademoiselle Montagnon, from whom, on various 
occasions, nearly twenty quarts of water had been drawn, 
and who, on again swelling, was entirely rid of the fluid by 
the application of a bandage which had been dipped in 
the miraculous source. And, in her case also, none of the 
water could be found, either in iier bed or on the floor. In 
the same way not a complaint of the stomach resisted, all 
disappeared with the first glass of water. There was Marie 
Souchet, who vomited black blood, who had wasted to a 
skeleton, and who devoured her food and recovered 4 ier flesh 
in two days’ time I There was Marie Jarland, who liad burnt 
herself internally through drinking a glassful of a metallic 
solution used for cleansing and brightening kitchen utensils, 
and who felt the tumour wiiich had resulted from her injuries 
melt rapidly away. Moreover, every tumour disappeared in 
this fashion, in the piscina, without leaving the slightest trace 
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behind. But that which caused yet greater wonderment was 
the manner in which ulcers, cancers, all sorts of horrible, 
visible sores were cicatrised by a breath from on high. A 
Jew, an actor, whose hand was devoured by an ulcer, merely 
had to dip it in the water and he was cured. A very wealthy 
young foreigner who had a wen as large as a hen’s egg on 
his right wrist, beheld it dissolve. Eose Duval, who, as a 
result of a white tumour, had a hole in, her left elbow, largo 
enough to accommodate a walnut, was able to watch and 
follow the prompt action of new flesh in filling up this 
cavity 1 The widow Fromond, with a lip half destroyed by a 
cancerous •formation, merely *liad to apply the miraculous 
water to it as a lotion, and not even a red mark remained. 
]\Iarie Moreau,‘ who experienced fearful sulYeringg from a 
cancer in the breast, fell asleep, after laying on it a linen cloth 
soaked in some water of Lourdes, and wlien she awoke, two 
hours later, the pain had disappeared, and her flesh was once 
more smooth and pink and fresh. • 

At last Sister Hyacinthe began to speak of the immediate 
iind complete cures of phthisis,* and this was the triumph, 
the liealing of that tefrible disease which ravages humanity, 
which unbelievers defied the Blessed Virgin to cure, but 
which she did cure, it was said, by merely raising her little 
finger.* A hundred instances, more extraordinary one than 
the other, pressed forward for citation. 

Marguerite Coupel, who has suffered from phthisis for 
three years, and the upper part of whose lungs is destroyed 
by tuberculosis, rises up and goes off, radiant with health. 
Madame de la Riviere, who spits blood, who is ever covered 
with a cold perspiration, whose nails Imve already acquired a 
violet tinge, who is indeed on the point of drawing her last 
breath, requires but a spoonful of the water to be administered 
to her between her teeth, and lo I the rattle ceases, she sits 
up, makes the responses to the litanies, and asks for som.e 
broth. Julie Jadot requires four spoonfuls ; but then she 
could no longer liold up her head, she was of such a delicate 
constitufipn that disease had reduced her to nothing; and yet, 
in a few days, she becomes quite fat. Anna Catry, who is in 
the most advanced stage of tlie malady, with^her left lung half 
destroyed by a cavity, is plunged five times into the cold water, 

♦ It ia commonly stated that there are more cases of ftonsumption in 
England than in any other country in the world. This passage should 
therefore be of particular interest to English readers.—iTmns. 
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contrary to all the dictates of prudence, and she is cured, her 
lung is healthy once more. Another consumptive girl, con¬ 
demned by fifteen doctors, has asked nothing, has simply fallen 
on her knees in the Grotto, by chance as it were, and is after¬ 
wards quite surprised at having been cured aupassage, through 
the lucky circumstance of having been there, no doubt, at the 
hour when the Blesse’d Virgin, moved to pity, allows miracles 
to fall from her invisyDle hands. • 

Miracles and yet more miracles! They rained do^vn like 
the flowers of dreams from » clear and balmy sky. Some of 
them were touching, some of them were childish. An old 
woman who, having^ier hand a*nchylosed, had been incapable 
of moving it for thirty years, washes it in the water and is at 
once ablo to make the sign of the Cross. Sisttji* Sophie, who 
barked like a dog, plunges into the piscina and emerges from 
it with a clear, pure voice, chanting a canticle. Mustapha, a 
Turk, invokes the White Lady and recovers the use of his 
right eye by applying a*-compress to it. An oflicer of Turcos 
was protected at Sedan; a cuirassier of Reicbf^offen would have 
died, pierced in the heart by a bullet, if this bullet after passing 
through his pocket book bad not stayed its flight on reaching 
a little picture of Our Lady of Lourdes! And, as with the 
men and the women, so did the children, the poor, suffering 
little ones, find mercy ; a paralytic boy of five rose and walked 
after being held for five minutes under the icy jet of the spring; 
another one, fifteen years of age, who, lying ia bed, could only 
raise an inarticulate cry, sprang out of the piscina, shouting 
that he was cured ; another one, but two years old, a poor tiny 
fellow who had never been able to walk, remained for a 
quarter of an hour in the cold water and then, invigorated and 
smiling, took his first steps like a little man I And for all of 
them, the little ones as well as the adults, the pain was acute 
whilst the miracle was being accomphshed; for the work of 
repair could not be elfectecl without causing an extraordinary 
shock to the whole human organism ; the bones grew again, 
new flesh was formed, and the disease, driven away, made its 
escape in a final convulsion. But how great was the feeling 
of comfort which followed! The doctors could not believe 
their eyes, their astonishment burst forth at each fresh cure, 
when they saw the patients whom they had despaired of run 
and jump and eat with ravenous appetites. All these chosen 
ones, these women cured of their ailments, walked a couple of 
miles, sat down to roast fowl, and slept the soundest of sleeps 
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for a dozen hours. Moreover, there was no convalescence, it 
was a sudden leap from the death throes to complete health. 
Limbs were renovated, sores were filled up, organs were re¬ 
formed in their entirety, plumpness returned to the emaciated, 
all with the velocity of a lightning flash I Science was com¬ 
pletely baffled. Not even the most simple precautions were 
taken, women were bathed at all times ahd seasons, perspiring 
consumptive!^ were plunged into the icy water, sores were left 
to their putrefaction without any thought of employing anti- 
Bcptics. And then what cahticles of joy, what shouts of 
gratitude and love arose at each fresh miracle I The favoured 
one falls upon her knees, all who are presint weep, conversions 
are effected, Protestants and Jews alike embrace Catholicism 
—other miracles these, miracles of faith, at which Heaven 
triumphs And when the favoured one, chosen for the 
miracle, returns to her village, all the inhabitants crowd to 
meet her, whilst*the bells peal merrily; and when she is seen 
epringiiig lightly from the vehicle., which has brought her 
home, shouts and sobs of joy burst forth and all intonate the 
Magnificat : Glory to the Blessed Virgin! Gratitude and love 
for ever I • 

Indeed, that which was more particularly evolved from the 
realisation of all these hopes, from the celebration of all these 
ardent thanksgivings, was gratitude—gratitude to the Mother 
most pure and most admirable. She was the great passion of 
every soul, she, the Virgin most powerful, the Virgin most 
merciful, the Mirror of Justice, the Seat of Wisdom.**^ All 
hands were stretched towards her. Mystical Rose in the dim 
light of the chapels, Tower of Ivory on the horizon of dream¬ 
land, Gate of Heaven leading into the Infinite. Each day at 
early dawn she shone forth, bright Morning Star, gay with 
juvenescent hope. And was she not also the Health of the 
weak, the Refuge of sinners, the Comforter of the afflicted ? 
France had ever been her well-loved country, she was adored 
there with an ardent Avorship, the worship of her womanhood* 
and her motherhood, the soaring of a divine affection ; and it 
was paftjcularly in France that it pleased her to show herself 
to little shepherdesses. She was so good to the little and the 
bumble; she continually occupied herself with them; and if 

abe was appealed to so willingly it was because she was known 

< 

• Per tbe information of Protestant readers it may bo mentioned 
that all the titles ezmmerated in this passage are taken urom the Litany 
af the Blessed Virgin.—Tratw. 
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to be the intermediary of love betwixt Earth and Heaven. 
Every evening she wept tears of gold at the feet of her divine 
Son to obtain favours from Him, and these favours were the 
miracles which He permitted her to work,—these beautiful, 
flower-like miracles, as swe(3t*scented as the roses of Paradise, 
so prodigiously splendid and fragrant. 

But the train was still rolling, rolling onward. They had 
just passed Coutras, it y^s six o’clock, and Sister pyacmthe, 
rising to her feet, clapped her hands together and once again 
repeated : ‘ The Angelus, my children I ’ 

Never had ‘ Avea ’ impregnated with greater faith, inflamed 
with a more fervent desire to bd heard by Heaven,, winged 
their flight on high. And Pierre suddenly understood every¬ 
thing, clearly realised the meaning of all these pilgrimages, of 
all these trains rolling along through every country of the 
civilised world, of all these eager crow^ds, hastening towards 
Lourdes, which blazed over yonder like the abofle of salvation 
for body and for mind. AJh! the poor wretches whom, ever 
since morning, he had heard groaning with pain, the poor 
wretches "who exposed their sdrry carcasses to the fatigues of 
such a journey! They were all condchined, abandoned by 
science, weary of consulting doctors, of having tried the 
torturing effects of futile remedies. And how well one could 
understand that, burning with a desire to preserve their lives, 
unable to resign themselves to the injustice and indifference 
of Nature, they should dream of a superhuman power, of 
an almighty Divinity who, in their favour, would perchance 
annul the established laws, alter the course of the planets, 
and reconsider His creation ! For if the world failed them, 
did not the Divinity remain to them ? In their cases reality 
was too abominable, and an immense need of illusion and 
falsehood sprang up within them. Oh ! to believe that there is 
a supreme Justiciar somewhere, one who rights the apparent 
wrongs of things and beings; to believe that there is a 
Redeemer, a consoler who is the real master, who can carry the 
torrents back to their source, who can restore youth to the 
aged, and life to the dead I And wdien you are coverp^l with 
sores, when your limbs are twisted, when your stomach is 
swollen by tumouri^ when your lungs are destroyed by disease, 
to be able to say that all this is of no consequence, that every¬ 
thing may disappear and hh renewed at a sign from the 
Blessed virgid. that it is sufficient that you should pray to 
her, touch her heart, and obtain the favour of being chosen by 
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her. And then what a heavenly fount of hope appeared with 
the prodrgious flow of those beautiful stories of cure, those 
adorable fairy tales which lulled and intoxicated the feverish 
imaginations of the sick and the infirm. Since little Sophie 
Couteau, with her white, sound foot, had climbed into that 
carriage, opening to the gaze of thosp within it the limitless 
heavens of the Divine and the Supernatural, how well one 
could understand the breath of resurrection that was passing 
over the world, slowly raising those who despaired the most 
from their beds of misery, arftl making their eyes shine since 
life was yot a possibility for them, and they were, perhaps, about 
to begimit afresli. * ^ 

Yes, ’twas indeed that. If that woeful train was rolling, 
rolling on, irthat carriage was full, if the other carriages were 
full also, if France and the world, from the uttermost limits 
of the earth, vrere crossed by similar trains, if crowds of three 
hundred thousand believers, bringing thousands of sick along 
with them, were ever setting out, frerm one end of the year to 
the other, it wjas because the G^rotto yonder was shining forth 
in its glory like a beacon of hope and illusion, like a sign of 
the revolt and triumph of the Impossible over inexorable 
materiality. Never had a more impassionating romance been 
devised to exalt the souls of men ab6ve the stem laws of life. 
To dream that dream, this was the great, the ineffable happi¬ 
ness. If the Fathers of the Assumption liad seen the success 
of their pilgrimages increase and spread from year to year, it 
was because they sold to all the flocking peoples the bread of 
consolation and illusion, the delicious bread of hope, for which 
suffering humanity ever hungers with a hunger that nothing 
will ever appease. And it was not merely the physical sores 
which cried aloud for cure, the whole of man’s moral and intel¬ 
lectual being likewise shrieked forth its wretchedness, with an 
insatiable yearning for happiness. To be happy, to place the 
certainty of life in faith, to lean till death should come upon 
that one strong staff of travel—such was the desire exhaled 
by every breast, the desire which made every moral grief 
bond knee, imploring a continuance of grace, the conver¬ 
sion of dear ones, the spiritual salvation of self and those one 
loved. The mighty cry spread from pol« to pole, ascended 
and filled all the regions of spq^ce: To be happy, happy for 
evermore, both in life and in death I . 

And Pierre saw the suffering beings around him lose all 
perception of the jolting and recover their strength as league 
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by league they drew nearer to the miracle. Even Madame 
Maze grew talkative, certain as she felt that the Blessed 
Virgin would restore her husband to her. With a smile on 
her face Madame Vincent gently rocked her little Rose in her 
arms, thinking that she was not nearly so ill as those all but 
lifeless children who, after being plunged in the icy water, 
sprang out and played. M. Sabathier jested with M. de 
Guersaint, and explained to him that, next October, when he 
had recovered the use of his legs, he should go bn a trip to 
Rome—a journey which he had been postponing for fifteen 
years and more. Madame Vetu, quite calmed, feeling nothing 
but a slight twinge ’h the stomach, imagined tliat she 'was 
hungry, and asked Madame de Jonquiero to let her dip some 
strips of bread in a glass of milk ; whilst Elise Rouquet, for¬ 
getting her sores, ate some grapes, with face uncovered. And 
in La Grivotte who 'was now sitting up and Brother Isidore 
who had ceased moaning, all those fine stories had left a 
pleasant fever, to such j^oint that, impatient to be cured, they 
grew anxious to know the time. For a minute also the man, 
the strange man, resuscitated. Whilst Sister Hyacinthe was 
again wiping the cold sweat from h.^3 brow, ho raised his 
eyelids, and a smile momentarily brightened his pallid coun¬ 
tenance. Yet once again he, also, had hoped. 

Marie was still holding Pierre’s fingers in her own small, 
warm hand. It was seven o’clock, they were not due at 
Bordeaux till half-past seven; and the belated train was 
quickening its pace yet more and more, rushing along with 
wild speed in order to make up for the minutes it had lost. 
The storm had ended by coming down, and now a gentle 
light of infinite purity fell from the vast clear heavens. 

* Oh ! how beautiful it is, Pierre—how beautiful it is!' 
Marie again repeated, pressing his hand with tender affection. 
And leaning towards him, she added in an undertone: ‘ I 
beheld the Blessed Virgin a little while ago, Pierre, and it 
was your cure that I implored and shall obtain,’ 

The priest, who understood her meaning, was thrown into 
confusion by the divine light which gleamed in he 5 eyes as 
she fixed them on his own. She had forgotten* her own 
sufferings; that which she had asked for was his conversion ; 
and that prayer of faith emanating, pure and candid, from 
that dear suffering creature, u^^set his soul. Yet why should 
he not belike some day ‘? He himself had been distracted by 
all those extraordinary narratives. The stifling heat of the 
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carriage had made him dizzy, the sight of all the woe heaped 
up there caused his heart to bleed with pity. And contagion 
was doing its work ; he no longer knew where the real and 
the possible ceased, he lacked the power to disentangle so many 
stupefying facts, to explain such as admitted of explanation 
ana reject the others. At one moment, indeed, as a hymn 
once more resounded and carried hiiA off with its stubborn 
importunate rhythm, he ceased to be piaster of himself, and 
imagined that he was at last beginning to believe amidst the 
hallucinatory vertigo which rhigned in that travelling hospital, 
rolling, ever rolling onward at full speed. 


V 

BEBNADETTB 

The train left Bordeaux after a stoppage of % few minutes, 
during which those who had not dined hastened to purchase 
some provisiori^. Moreover, the ailing ones were constantly 
drinking milk, and asking for biscuits like little children. 
And, as soon as they were off again, Sister Hyacinthe clapped 
her hands, and exclaimed: * Como, Jot us make haste; the 
evening prayer.’ 

Thereupon, during a quarter of an hour came a confused 
murmuring, made up of ^ Pators ' and ‘ Aves,* self-examinations, 
acts of contrition, and vows of trustful reliance in God, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Saints, with thanksgivings for protec¬ 
tion and preservation that day, and, at last, a prayer for the 
living and for the faithful departed. 

‘In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’ 

It was ten minutes past eight o’clock, the shades of night 
were already bedimming the landscape—a vast plain which 
the evening mist seemed to prolong into the infinite, ah^ 
where, far away, bright dots of light shone out from the 
windows of lonely, scattered houses. In the carriage, the 
lights of* the lamps were flickering, casting a subdued yellow 
glow on the luggage and the pilgrims, ^who were sorely 
shaken by the spreading tendency of the train’s motion. 

‘ You know, my children,’ resumed Sister Hyacinthe, who 
had remained standing, * I shall order silence when w'e get to 
Lamothe, in about an hour’s time. So you have an hour to 
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amuse yourselves, but you must be reasonable and not excite 
yourselves too much. And when we have passed Lame the, 
you hear me, there must not be another word, another sound, 
you must all go to sleep.’ 

This made them laugh. 

‘ Oh I but it is the rule, you know,’ added the Sister, * and 
surely you have too much sense not to obey me.’ 

Since the morning they had punctually fulfilled the pro¬ 
gramme of religious exercises specified for each successive 
hour. And: now that all the payers had been said, the beads 
told, the hymns chanted, the day’s duties were over, and a 
brief interval of recreation was allowed before sleeping. They 
were however at a loss as to what they should do. 

* Sister,’ suddenly said Marie, * if you would %llow Monsieur 
rAbb6 to read to us—he reads extremely well—and as it 
happens I have a little book with me—a history of Bernadette 
which is so interesting-* • 

The others did not let her finish, but with the suddenly 
awakened desire of children to whom a beautiful story has 
been promised, loudly exclaimed: ‘ Oh I yes, Sister. Oh I yes, 
Sister-* ♦ 

‘ Of course I will allow it,’ replied Sister Hyacinthe, 

‘ since it is a question pf reading something instructive and 
edifying.’ 

Pierre was obliged to consent. But to be able to read the 
book he wished to bo under the lamp, and it was necessary 
that he should change seats with M. de Guersaint, whom the 
promise of a story had delighted as much as it did the ailing 
ones. And when the young priest, after changing seats and 
declaring that ho would be able to see w^ell enough, at last 
opened the little book, a quiver of curiosity sped from one end 
of the carriage to the other, and every head was stretched out, 
lending ear with rapt attention. Fortunately, Pierre had a 
clear, powerful voice and made himself distinctly heard above 
the wheels, which now that the train travelled across a vast 
level plain, gave out but a subdued, rumbling sound. 

Before beginning, however, the young priest had examined 
the book. It was one of those little works of prbpaganda 
issued from the Catholic printing presses and" circulated in 
profusion throu^out all Christendom. Badly printed, on 
wretched paper, it was adorned on its blue cover with a little 
woodcut of Our Lady of Lourdes, a naive design alike stiSf 
and awkward. The book itself was short, and half an hour 
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pointed nose, and delicate month was ever smiling, had 
modestly seated himself at the end of the lower table where 
he occasionally took notes for his newspaper. He alone, of 
the community to which he belonged, showed himself during 
the three days of the national pilgrimage. Behind him, 
however, one could divine the presence of all the others, the 
slowly developed hidden power which organised everything 
and raked in all the proceeds. 

The onlookers consisted almost entirely of inquisitive 
people and witnesses, including a score of doctors and a few 
priests. The medical men, wTo had come from all parts, 
mostly preserved silence, only a few of them occasionally 
venturing to ask a question ; and every now and then they 
would exchange oblique glances, more occupied apparently in 
W’atching one another than in verifying the facts submitted to 
their examinetion. Who could they be ? Some names were 
mentioned, but they w^ere quite unknown. Only one had 
caused any stir, that of a celebrated doctor professing at a 
Catholic University. 

That afternoon, however, Doctor Bonamy, who never sat 
down, busy as he was conducting the proceedings and ([ues- 
tioning the patients, reserved most of his attentions for a 
short fair-haired man, a writer of nome talent who contributed 


to one of the most widely-read Paris newspapers, and who in 
the course of a holiday tour, had by chance readied Lourdes, 
that morning. Was not tliis an unbeliever whom it might be 
possible to convert, whose iiiiluence it would be desirable to 
gain for advertisement’ sake ? 8uch at all events appeared 
to he M. Jloiiamy’s opinion, for ho had compelled the jour¬ 


nalist to take the second arm-cliair, and witli an ailoctation 


of smiling good nature was treating him to a full performance, 
again and again repeating that he and his patrons had nothing 
to hide, and that everything took place in the most open 


manner. 


‘ We only desire light,* he exclaimed. ‘ We never cease to 
call for the investigations of all willing men.* 

Then^as the alleged euro of the deaf girl did not seem at 
all a promising case, he addressed her somewhat roughly: 
* Come, come, my girl, this is only a beginning. You must 
come back when there are more distinct signs of improvement.* 
And turning to the journalist he added in an undertone: ‘If 
we were to believe them they would all be healed. But the 
only cures we accept are those which are thoroughly proven, 
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of the devout, accomplishing the deliverance of Franco—from 
Bin if not from invaders. Pierre wondered what force could 
have produced her—-her and her work. How was it that the 
visionary faculty had become developed in that lowly girl, so 
distracting bcliev-ing souls as to bring about a renewal of the 
miracles of primitive times, as to found almost a new religion 
in the midst of a Holy City, built at an outlay of milhons, and 
ever invaded by crowds of worshippers more numerous and 
more exalted in mina than had ever been know*n since the 
days of the Crusades ? , * 

And so, ceasing to read the book, Pierre began to tell his 
companions all that Jio knew, ail that he had divined and re¬ 
constructed of that story which is yet so obscure despite the 
vast rivers of ink which it has already caused to flow. He 
knew the country and its manners and customs, through his 
long conversations with his friend, Doctor Chassaigne. And 
he was endowed with charming fluency of language, an emo¬ 
tional power of exquisite purity, many remarkable gifts well 
fitting him to be a pulpit orator, which he never made use of, 
although he had known them to be within him ever since his 
seminary days. When the ociuipants of the carriage perceived 
that he knew the story, far better and in far greater detail 
than it appeared in Male’s little book, and that he related it 
also in such a gentle yet passionate way, there came an in¬ 
crease of attention, and all ihoso afflicted souls hungering for 
happiness went forth towards him. 

First came the story of Bernadette’s childhood at Bartr^s, 
where she had grown up in the abode of her foster-mother, 
Madame Lagiies, who, having lost an infant of her own, bad 
rendered those poor folks, the Soubirous, the service of suck¬ 
ling and keeping their child for them. Bartr^s, a village of 
four hundred souls, at a league or so from Lourdes, lay as it 
were in a desert oasis, sequestered amidst greenery, and fiir 
from any frequented highway. The road dips down, the few 
houses are scattered over grassland, divided by hedges and 
planted with v/alnut and chestnut trees, whilst the clear rivu¬ 
lets, which are never silent, follow the sloping bank^'beside 
the pathways, and nothing rises on high save the small ancient 
romanesque church, which is perched on a hillock, covered 
with graves. Wodiied slopes undulate upon all sides. Bartr^s 
lies in a hollow amidst grasps of delicious freshness, grass of 
Intense greenness, which is ever moist at the roots, thanks 
to the eternal subterraneous expanse of water that descends 

Q 
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from the mountains. And Bernadette, who, since becoming 
X big girl, had paid for her keep by tending lambs, was wont 
^^^o take them with her, season after season, through all the 
i^reenery where she never met a soul. It was only now and 
bhen, from the summit of some slope, that she saw the far¬ 
away mountains, the Pic du Midi, the Pic de Viscos, those 
masses which rose up, bright or gloomy, according to the 
weather, and which stretched away to other peaks, lightly 
and faintly coloured, vaguely and confusedly outlined, like 
apparitions seen in dreams. - 

Then came the home of the Lagues, where her cradle was 
still presep’ed, a solitary, silent house, the last of the village. 
A meadow planted with pear and apple trees, and only sepa¬ 
rated from the open country by a narrow stream which one 
could jump across, stretched out in front of the house. Inside 
the latter, a low and damp abode, there were, on either side of 
the wooden stairway leading to the loft, hut two spacious 
rooms, flagged with stones, and each containing four or five 
beds. The girls, who slept together, fell asleep at even, gazing 
at the fine pictures affixed to the walls, whilst the big clock 
in its pinewood case gravely struck the hours in the midst of 
the deep silence. 

Ah I those years of Bartr^s; in what sweet peacefulness 
did Bernadette live them 1 Yet she grew up very thin, always 
in bad health, sufiering from a nervous asthma which stifled 
her at the least veering of the wind; and on attaining her 
twelfth year she could neither read nor write, nor speak other¬ 
wise than in dialect, having remained quite infantile, behind¬ 
hand in mind as in body. She was a very good little girl, 
very gentle and well-behaved, and but littje different to other 
children, except that instead of talking she preferred to listen. 
Limited as was her intelligence, she often evinced much 
natural common sense, and at times was prompt in her rd- 
parties^ with a kind of simple gaiety which made one smile. 
It was only with infinite trouble that she was taught her 
rosary, and when she knew it she seemed bent on carrying her 
knowledge no further, but repeated it all day long, so that when¬ 
ever you met her with her lambs, she invariably hod her chap¬ 
let between her fingers, diligently telling each successive ‘Pater * 
and ‘ Ave.’ For long, long hours she livfcd like this on the 
grassy slopes of the hills, hidden away and haunted as it were 
amidst the mysteries of the foliage, seeing nought of the world 
save the crests of the distant moimtains, whiohi for an instant» 
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every now and then, would soar aloft in the radiant light, as 
ethereal as the peaks of dreamland. 

Days followed days, and Bernadette roamed, dreaming her 
one narrow dream, repeating the sole prayer she knew, which 
gave her, amidst her solitude, so fresh and naively infantile, 
no other companion and friend than the Blessed Virgin. But 
what pleasant evenings she spent at winter-time in the room 
on the left, where a f^re was kept burning I Her foster-mother 
had a brother, a priest, who occasionally read some marvellous 
stories to them—stories of sajnfs, prodigious adventures of a 
kind to make one tremble with mingled fear and joy, in which 
Paradise appeared upon earth, whilst the heavens opened and 
a glimpse was caught of the splendour of the angels. The 
books he brought with him were often full of* pictures—God 
the Father enthroned amidst His glory; Jesus, so gentle and 
so handsome with His beaming face; the Blessed Virgin, who 
recurred again and again, radiant with splendour, clad now in 
white, now in azure, npw in gold, and ever so amiable, that 
Bernadette would see her again in her dreams. But the book 
which was read more than* all others was the Bible, an old 
Bible which had been in the family f(fr more than a hundred 
years, and which time and usage had turned yellow. Each 
winter evening Bernadette’s foster-father, the only member of 
the household who had learnt to read, would take a pin, pass 
it at random between the leaves of the book, open the latter, 
and then start reading from the top of the right-hand page, 
amidst the deep attention of both the women and the children, 
who ended by knowing the book by heart, and could have 
continued reciting it without making a single mistake. 

However, Bernadette, for her part, preferred the religious 
works in which the Blessed Virgin constantly appeared with 
her engaging smile. True, one reading of a different character 
amused her, that of the marvellous story of the Four Brothers 
Aymon. On the yellow paper cover of the little book, which 
doubtless fallen from the bale of some peddler who had lost 
his way in that remote region, there was a naive cut showing 
the four doughty knights, Kenaud and his brothers, allmounted 
on Bayard, their famous battle charger, that princely present 
made to them by>the fairy Orlanda. And inside were narra¬ 
tives of bloody fights, of the building and besieging of fortresses, 
of the terrible swordthrust^ exchanged by Roland and Renaud, 
who was at last about to free the Holy Land, without men¬ 
tioning the tales of Maiigis the Magician and his marvellous 
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enchantnionts, and the Princess Clarisse, the King of Aqui¬ 
taine’s sister, who was more lovely than sunlight. Her imagi¬ 
nation fired by such stories as these, Bernadette often found it 
difficult to get to sleep ; and this was especially the case on the 
evenings when the books were left aside and some person 
of the company related a tale of witchcraft. The girl was 
very superstitious, and after sundown could never be prevailed 
upon to pass near a tower in the vicinity, which was said to 
be haunted by the fiend. For that matter, all the folks of the 
region were superstitious, devdut, and simple-minded, the 
whole countryside being pooped, so to say, with mysteries— 
trees which sang, stones from which blood flowed, cross-roads 
where it was necessary to say three ‘ Paters * and three * Aves,* if 
you did not wish to meet the seven-horned beast who carried 
maidens off to perdition. And what a wealth of terrifying 
stories there was*? Hundreds of stories, so that there was no 
finishing on the evenings when somebody started them. First 
came the webrwolf adventures, the tales of the unhappy men 
whom the demon forced to enter into the bodies of dogs, the 
great white dogs of the^mountains. If you fire a gun at the 
dog and a single shot should strike him, the man will be de¬ 
livered ; but if the shot should fall on the dog’s shadow, the 
man will immediately die. Then came the endless procession 
of sorcerers and sorceresses. In one of these tales Bernadette 
evinced a passionate interest; it was the story of a clerk of 
the tribunal of Lourdes who, wishing to see the devil, was 
conducted by a witch into an untilled field at midnight on 
Good Friday. The devil arrived clad in magnificent scarlet 
garments, and at once proposed to the clerk that he should 
buy his soul, an offer which the clerk pretended to accept. It 
BO liappened that the devil was carrying under hia arm a 
register in which different persons of the town, who had 
already sold themselves, had signed their names. However 
the clerk, who was a cunning fellow, pulled out of his pocket 
a pretended bottle of ink, which in reality contained holy 
Tvater, apd with this he sprinkled the devil, who raised fright¬ 
ful shrieks, whilst the clerk took to flight, carrying the register 
off with him. Then began a wild, mad race, which might 
last throughout the night, over the mountains, through the 
valleys, across the forests and the torrents. ‘ Give me back 
my register t * shouted the fiend. ' No, you shan^t have it I ’ 
rolled the clerk. And again and again it began afresh: 
♦ Give me back my register! * ‘ No, you shan’t have it I * 
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And at last, finding himsolf out of breath, near the point of 
sucoumbing, the clerk, who had his plan, threw himself into the 
cemetery, which was consecrated ground, and was there able 
to deride the devil at his ease, waving the register which 
he had purloined so as to save the souls of all the unhappy 
people who had sigried their names in it. On the evening 
when this story was told, Bernadette, before surrendering 
herself to sleep, wodld mentally repeat her rosary, delighted 
with the thought that hell shopld have been baffled, though 
she trembled at the idea thaifit would surely return to prowl 
around her, as soon as the lan*^ should have been put out. 

Throughout one*wmter, the long evenings wci^ spent in 
the church, Abb6 Ader, the village priest, had authorised 
it, and many families came, in order to economise oil and 
candles. Moreover they felt less cold when gathered together 
in this fashion. The Bible was read, and pray^rs were repeated, 
whilst the children ended by falling asleep. Bernadette alone 
struggled on to the finish, so pleased she wavS at being there, 
in that narrow nave whose slender nervures were coloured 
blue and red. At the farther end waj^ the altar, also painted 
and gilded, with its twisted columns and its screens on which 
appeared the Virgin and St. Anne, and the Beheading of St. 
John the Baptist—the whole of a gaudy and somewhat 
barbaric splendour. And as sleepiness grew upon her, the 
child must have often seen a mystical vision as it were of 
those crudely coloured designs rising before her—have seen 
the blood flowing from St. John’s severed head, have seen the 
aureolas shining, the Virgin ever returning and gazing at her 
with her blue living eyes, and looking as though she w^ere on 
the point of opening her vermilion lips in order to speak to 
her. For some months Bernadette spent her evenings in this 
wise, half asleep in front of that sumptuous, vaguely defined 
altar, in the incipiency of a divine dream which she carried 
c^way with her, and finished in bed, slumbering peacefully 
under the watchful care of her guardian angel. 

And it was also in that old church, so humblg yet so 
impregnated with ardent faith, that Bernadette began to learn 
her oateohism. She would soon be fourteen now, and must 
think of her first^communion. Her foster-mother, who had 
the reputation of being avaricious, did not send her to school, 
but employed her in or about the house from morning till 
evening. M, Barbet, the schoolmaster, never saw her at his 
classes, though one day, when he gave the catechism lesson, in 
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the place of Abb 6 Ader who was indisposed, he remarked 
her on account of her piety and modesty. The village priest 
was very fond of Bernadette and often spoke of her to 
the schoolmaster, saying that he could never look at her 
without thinking of the children of La Salette, since they must 
have been good, candid, and pious as she was, for the Blessed 
Virgin to have appeared to them.* On another occasion 
whilst the two men were walking onb morning near the 
village, and saw Bernadette .disappear with her little flock 
under some spreading trees ih the distance, the Abb 6 re¬ 
peatedly turned round to loolj: for her, and again remarked: 
‘ I cannot' account for it, but every time I meet that child 
it seems to me as if I saw Mc^lanie, the young shepherdess, 
little Maximin^s companion,’ He was certainly beset by this 
singular idea, which became, so to say, a prediction. More¬ 
over, had he not one day after catechism, or one evening 
when the villagers were gathered in the church, related that 
marvellous story which was already ‘twelve years old, that 
story of the Lady in the dazzling robes who walked upon the 
grass without even making it bend, the Blessed Virgin who 
showed herself to Melanie and Maximin on the banks of a 
stream in the mountains, and confided to them a great secret 
and announced the anger of her Son'? Ever since that day 
a source had sprung up from the tears which she had shea, 
a source which cured all ailments, whilst the secret, inscribed 
on parchment fastened with three seals, slumbered at Rome ! 
And Bernadette, no doubt, with her dreamy, silent air, had 
listened passionately to that wonderful tale and carried it off 
with her into the desert of foliage where she spent her days, 
so that she might live it over again as she walked along 
behind her lambs with her rosary slipping bead by bead 
between her slender fingers. 

Thus her childhood ran its course at Bartr&a. That 

• It was on September 10, 184C, that the Virgin Is said to have ap¬ 
peared in the ravine of La Sozia, adjacent to the valley of La Salette, 
between^Corps and Entraigues, in the department of the Is^re. The 
visionaries were Melanie Mathiea, a girl of fourteen, and Maximin 
Giraud,a boy of twelve. The local clergy speedily endorsed the story of 
the miracle, and thousands of people still go every year inpilgimage to a 
church overlooking the valley, and bathe and drink at a so-called mira¬ 
culous source. Two priests of Orendble, however, Abb4 Ddl^n and 
Abb4 Cartellier, accused a Mdlle. do Lamerltere of having concocted 
the miracle, and when she took proceedings against them for libel she 
lost her case.— Tram* 
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which delighted one in this Bernadette, so poor-blooded, so 
Blight of build, was her ecstatic eyes, beautiful visionary eyes, 
from which dreams soared aloft like birds winging their 
flight in a pure limpid sky. Her mouth was large, with Ups 
somewhat thick, expressive of kindliness ; her square-shaped 
head had a straight brow, and was covered with thick black 
hair, whilst her faceVould have seemed rather common but 
for its charming expression of gentle obstinacy. Those who 
did not gaze into her eyes, however, gave her no thought. 
To them she was but an ordinary child, a poor thing of the 
roads, a girl of reluctant growth, timidly humble in her ways. 
Assuredly it was in her glance that Abbe Ader, had with 
agitation detected the stifling ailment which filled her puny, 
girlish form with suffering—that ailment born of the greeny 
solitude in which she had grown up, the gentleness of her 
bleating lambs, the Angelic Salutation which she had carried 
with her, hither and thither, under the sky, repeating and 
repeating it to the point of hallucination, the prodigious 
stories too which she had heard folk tell at her foster-mother’s, 
the long evenings spent befbre the living alfar-screens in the 
church, and all the atmosphere of prtmitivo faith which she 
had breathed in that far-away rural region, hemmed in by 
mountains. • 

At last, on one seventh of January, Bernadette had just 
reached her fourteenth birthday, when her parents, finding 
that she learnt nothing at Bartr^s, resolved to bring her 
back to Lourdes for good, in order that she might diligently 
study her catechism, and in this wise seriously prepare her¬ 
self for her first communion. And so it happened that she 
had already been at Lourdes some fifteen or twenty days, 
when on February 11, a Thursday, cold and somewhat 
cloudy-r-rr— 

But Pierre could carry his narrative no further, for Sister 
Hyacinthe had risen to her feet and was vigorously clapping 
her hands. ‘ My children,* she exclaimed, ‘ it is past nine 
o'clock. Silence I silence I ’ 

The train had indeed just passed Lamothe, and %as roll¬ 
ing with a dull rumble across a sea of darkness—the endless 
plains of the Landes which the night submerged. For ten 
minutes already not a sound ought to have been heard in the 
carriage, one and all ought to have been sleeping or suffering 
uncomplairfingly. However, a mutiny broke out. 

*Ohl Sister r exclaimed Mario, whose eyes were sparkling, 
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‘allow us just another short quarter of an hour I We have 
got to the most interesting part.* 

Ten, twenty voices took up the cry: * Oh yes, Sister, 
please do let us have another short quarter of an hour 1 ’ 

They all wished to hear the continuation, burning withaa 
much curiosity as though they had not known the story, so 
captivated were they by the touches of compassionate human 
feeling which Pierre introduced into hia narrative. Their 
glances nevef left him, all their heads were stretched towards 
him, fantastically illumined 'by the flickering light of the 
lamps. And it was not only the sick who displayed this 
interest; the ten women occivpying the compartment at the 
far end of the carriage had also become impassioned, and, 
happy at not missing a single word, turned their poor ugly 
faces, now beautified by naive faith. 

‘ No, I cannot I * Sister Hyacinthe at first declared; * the 
rules are very strict—you must be silent.’ 

However, sho weakened, she hersejf feeling so interested 
in the tale, that sho could detect her heart beating under her 
stomacher. Th 4 n Marie again repeated her request in an 
entreating tone; whilgri her father, M. de Guersaint, who had 
listened like one hugely amused, declared that they would all 
fall ill if the story were not continued., And thereupon, see¬ 
ing Madame de Jonqui^re smile with an indulgent air, Sister 
Hyacinthe ended by consenting. 

* Well then,' said she, ‘I Mull allow you another short 
quarter of an hour; but only a short quarter of an hour, 
mind. That is understood, is it not ? For I should other¬ 
wise be in fault.* 

Pierre had waited quietly without attempting to intervene. 
And he resumed his narrative in the same penetrating voice 
as before, a voice in which his own doubts were softened by 
pity for those who suffer and who hope. 

The scene of the story was now transferred to Lourdes, to 
the Rue des Petits Fosses, a narrow, tortuous, mournful street 
taking a downward course between humble houses and 
roughly^plastered dead walls. The Soubiroua family occupied 
a single room on the ground floor of one of these sorry habi¬ 
tations, a room at the end of a dark passage, in which seven 
persons were huddled together, the father, the mother, and 
five children. You could scarcely see in the chamber; from 
the tiny, damp inner courtyard of the house tbefe came but 
a greenish light. And in that room they slept, all of a heap; 
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Rud there also they ate, when they had bread. For some time 
past the father, a miller by trade, could only with difficulty 
obtain work as a journeyman. And it was from that dark 
hole, that lowly wretchedness, that Bernadette, the elder girl, 
with Marie her sister, and Jeanne, a little friend of the 
neighbourhood, went out to pick up dead wood, on the cold 
February Thursday already spoken of. 

Then the beautifui tale was unfolded at length ; how the 
three girls followed the bank of the Gave from the other side 
of the castle, and how they ended by finding themselves on 
the He du Chalet in front of the rock of Massabielle, from 
which they were only separated‘by the narrow streajn diverted 
from the Gave, and used for working the mill of 84vy. It was 
a wild spot, whither the common herdsman often brought the 
pigs of the neighbourhood, which, when showers suddenly 
came on, would take shelter under this rock of Massabielle, at 
whose base there was a kind of grotto of great depth, 
blocked at the entrance by eglantine and brambles. The 
girls found dead wood very scarce that day, but at last on 
seeing on the other side of* the stream quife a gleaning of 
branches deposited there by the torr^t, Marie and Jeanne 
crossed over through the water; whilst Bernadette, more 
delicate than they were, a trifle young-ladyfied, perhaps, 
remained on the bank lamenting, and not daring to wet her 
feet. She was suffering slightly from humour in the head, 
and her mother had expressly bidden her to wrap herself in 
her capulet, a large white capulet * which contrasted vividly 
with her old, black woollen dress. When she found that her 
companions would not help her, she resignedly made up her 
mind to take off her sabots, and pull down her stockings. It 
was then about noon, the three strokes of the Angelus rang 
out from the parish church, rising into the broad calm winter 
sky, which was somewhat veiled by fine fleecy clouds. And 
it was then that a great agitation arose within her, resounding 
In her ears with such a tempestuous roar that she fancied a 
hurricane had descended from the mountains, and was pass¬ 
ing over her. But she looked at the trees and was stupefied, 
for not a leaf was stirring. Then she thought that she had 
been mistaken, ai»d was about to pick up her sabots, when 

again the great gust swept througn her; but, this time, the 

* 

* This is a^kind of hood, more generally known among the Bearnese 
peasantry as a saroU Whilst forming a coif it also completely covers 
the back and shoalders.—!ZVam, 
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disturbance in the ears reached her eyes, she no longer saw 
the trees, but was dazzled by a whiteness, a kind of bright 
light which seemed to her to settle itself against the rook, 
in a narrow, lofty slit above the grotto, not unlike an ogival 
window of a cathedral. In her fright she fell upon her knees. 
What could it be, Mon Bieu'i Sometimes, during bad 
weather, when her asthma oppressed ‘her more than usual, 
she spent ve^y bad nights, incessantly dreaming dreams which 
were often painful, and whose stifling effect she retained on 
awaking, even when she had ceased to remember anything. 
Flames would surround her, the sun would flash before her 
face. Had she dreamt in that fashioir during the previous 
night ? Was this the continuation of some forgotten dream? 
However, little by little a form became outlined, she believed 
that she could distinguish a figure which the vivid light 
rendered intensely white. In her fear lost it should be the 
devil, for her mind was haunted by tales of witchcraft, she 
began to tell her beads. And when the light bad slowly 
faded away, and she had crossed the canal and joined Marie 
and Jeanne, she was surprised to find that neither of them 
had seen anything wifllst they were picking up the wood in 
front of the Grotto. On their way back to Lourdes the three 
girls talked together. So she, Bernadette had seen something 
then? What was it? At first, feeling uneasy, and some¬ 
what ashamed, she would not answer; but at last she said 
that she had seen something white. 

From this the rumours started and grew. The Soubirous, 
on being made acquainted with the circumstance, evinced 
much displeasure at such childish nonsense, and told their 
daughter that she was not to return to the rock of Massabielle. 
All the children of the neighbourhood, however, were already 
repeating the tale, and when Sunday came the parents had to 
give way, and allow Bernadette to betake herself to the 
Grotto with a bottle of holy water to ascertain if it were really 
the devil whom one had to deal with. She then again beheld 
the light, the fi^ire became more clearly defined, and smiled 
upon nfer» evincing no fear whatever of the holy water. And, 
on the ensuing Thursday, she once more returned to the 
accompanied oy several persons, and them for the first time 
the radiant lady assumed sufficient corporalitv to speak, and 
aay to her: ^ Do me the kindness to come nere for fifteen 
days.’ 

Thus, little by little, the lady had assumed a precise ap» 
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pearance. The ^mething clad in white had become indeed a 
lady more beautiful than a queen, of a kind such as is only 
seen in pictures. At first, in presence of the questions with 
which all the neighbours plied her from morning till evening, 
Bernadette had hesitated, disturbed, perhaps, by scruples of 
conscience. But then, as though prompted by the very inter¬ 
rogatories to which she was subjected, she seemed to perceive 
the figure which she liad beheld, more plainly, so^that it defi¬ 
nitively assumed life, with lines^ and hues from which the 
child, m her after-descriptionsi never departed. The lady’s 
eyes were blue and very mild, her mouth was rosy and 
smiling, the oval of her face exp^ssed both the grace of youth 
and of maternity. Below the veil covering her head and 
falling to her heels, only a glimpse was caught of her admir¬ 
able fair hair, which was slightly curled. Her robe, which 
was of dazzling whiteness, must have been of some material 
unknown on earth, some material woven of *the sun’s rays. 
Her sash, of the same hue as the heavens, was fastened loosely 
about her, its long ends streaming downwards, with the light 
airiness of morning. Her chaplet, wound about her right 
arm, had beads of a milky whiteness, wffilsfc the links and the 
cross were of gold. And on her bare feet, on her adorable 
feet of virgin snow, flowered two golden roses, the mystic 
roses of this divine mother’s immaculate flesh. 

Where was it that Bernadette had seen this Blessed 
Virgin, of such traditionally simple composition, unadorned 
by a single jewel, having but the primitive grace imagined by 
the painters of a people in its childhood In which illus¬ 
trated book belonging to her foster-mother’s brother, the good 
priest, who read such attractive stories, had she beheld this 
Virgin? Or in what picture, or what statuette, or what 
stained-glass window of the painted and gilded church where 
she had spent so many evenings whilst growing up ? And 
yhence, above all things, had come those golden roses poised 
on the Virgin’s feet, that piously imagined florescence of 
woman’s flesh-—from what romance of chivalry, from what 
story told after catechism by the Abb6 Ader, from wtfat un¬ 
conscious dream indulged m under the shady foliage of 
Bartris, whilst ever and ever repeating that haunting Angelio 
Salutation ? 

Pierre’s voice had acquired a yet more feeling tone, for il 
he did not say all these things to the simple-minded folks 
who were lifitening to him, still the human explanation of all 
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these prodigies which the feeling of doubt in the depths of his 
being strove to supply, imparted to his narrative a quiver of 
sympathetic, fraternal love. He loved Bernadette the better 
for the great charm of her hallucination—that lady of such gra¬ 
cious access, such perfect amiability, such politeness in appear¬ 
ing and disappearing so appropriately. At first the great light 
would show itself, then the vision took form, came and went, 
leant forward, moved about, floating imperceptibly, with 
ethereal lif^htness ; and when it vanished the glow lingered 
for yet another moment, dimj then disappeared like a star 
fading away. No lady in this world could have such a white 
and rosy^face, with a beauty»so akin to.that of the Virgins on 
the picture-cards given to children at their first communions. 
And it was strange that the eglantine of the Grotto did not 
even hurt her adorable bare feet blooming with golden 
flowers, 

Pierre, however, at once proceeded to recount the other 
apparitions. The fourth and fifth ^occurred on the Friday 
and the Saturday; but the Lady, who shone so brightly and 
who had not yet told her name, contented herself on these 
occasions with smiling and saluting without pronouncing a 
single word. On the Sunday, however, she wept, and said to 
Bernadette, ‘ Pray for sinners.' On the Monday, to the child's 
great grief, she did not appear, wishing, no doubt, to try her. 
But on the Tuesday she confided to her a secret which con¬ 
cerned her (the girl) alone, a secret which she was never to 
divulge ; ^ and then she at last told her what mission it was 
that she entrusted to her : * Go and tell the priests,' she said, 
‘ that they must build a chapel here.' On the Wednesday 
she frequently murmured the word ‘ Penitence I penitence I 
penitence! * which the child repeated, afterwards kissing th© 
earth. On the Thursday the Lady said to her; *Go, and 
drink, and wash at the spring, and eat of the grass tliat is 
beside it,* words which the visionary ended by understanding, 
when in the depths of the Grotto a source suddenly spraflg 
up beneath her fingers. And this was the miracle of the 
enchanted fountain. 

Then the second week ran its course. The Lady did noifc 
appear on the Friday, but was punctual on the five following 

♦ In a like way, it will be remeinj>ered, the apparition at La Salette 
eonfided a secret to Mdlanie and Maxlmin (see anht note, p. 86). There 
can be little doabt that Bernadette was acquainted with the story of the 
miracle of La Salette.— Tram, 
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days, repeating her commands and gazing with a smile at the 
humble girl whom she had chosen to do her bidding, and who, 
on her side, told her beads at each apparition, kissed the earth 
and repaired on her knees to the source, there to drink and 
wash. At last, on Thursday, March 4, the last day of these 
mystical assignations, the Lady requested more pressingly 
than before that a chapel might be erected in order that the 
nations might come thither in procession from all parts of the 
earth. So far, however, in reply to all Bernadette’s appeals, 
she had refused to say who she was; and it was only three 
weeks later, on Thursday, March 25, that, joining her hands 
together, and raising her eyes to ileaven, she said : ‘ lam the 
Immaculate Conception.’ On two other occasions,'at some¬ 
what long intervals, April 7 and July 16, she again appeared: 
the first time to perform the miracle of the lighted taper, that 
taper above which the child, plunged in ecstasy, for a long 
time nncQiisciously left her hand, without burnkig it; and the 
second time to bid Bernadette farewell, to favour her with a 
last smile, and a last inclination of the head full of charming 
poHteness. This made eighteen apparitions all teld; and never 
again did the Lady show herself. • 

Whilst Pierre went on with his beautiful, marvellous 
story, so soothing to the wretched, he evoked for himself a 
vision of that pitiable, lovable Bernadette, whose sufferings 
had flowered so wonderfully. As a doctor had roughly ex¬ 
pressed it, this girl of fourteen, at a critical period of her 
life, already ravaged, too, by asthma, was, after all, simply 
an exceptional victim of hysteria, afflicted with a degenerate 
heredity and lapsing into infancy. If there were no violent 
crises in her case, if there were no stiffening of the muscles 
during her attacks, if she retained a precise recollection 
of her dreams, the reason was that her case was peculiar 
to herself, and she added, so to say, a new and very curi¬ 
ous form to all the forms of hysteria known at the time, 
^liracies only begin when things cannot be explained; and 
science, so far, knows and can explain so little, so infinitely do 
the phetiomena of disease vary according to the nature of the 
patient 1 But how many shepherdesses there had beeif before 
Bernadette who had seen the Virgin in a similar way, amidst 
all the same childish nonsense ! Was it not always the same 
story, the Lady clad in light, i;he secret confided, the spring 
bursting forth, themission which had to be fulfilled, the miracles 
whose enchantments would convert the masses ? And was 
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not the personal appearance of the Virgin always in accor¬ 
dance with a poor child’s dreams—akin to some coloured figure 
in a missal, an ideal compounded of traditional beauty, gentle¬ 
ness, and politeness. And the same dreams showed themselves 
in the naivete of the means which were to be employed and of 
the object which was to be attained—the deliverance of nations, 
the building of churches, the processional pilmmages of the 
faithful I Then, too, ail the words which Ml from Heaven 
resembled cftie another, calls for penitence, promises of help; 
and in this respect, in Bernadette’s case, the only new feature 
was that most extraordinary declaration : * I am the Immacu¬ 
late Conception,’ which burst forth—yery usefully—as the 
recognitibn by the Blessed Virgin herself of the dogma pro¬ 
mulgated by ^the Court of Rome but three years previously I 
It was not the Immaculate Virgin who appeared: no, it was 
the Immaculate Conception, the abstraction itself, the thing, 
the dogma, so •that one might well ask oneself if really the 
Virgin bad spoken in such a fashion. As for the other words, 
it was possible that Bernadette had* heard them somewhere 
and stored them up in some unconscious nook of her memory. 
But these—‘ I am thfl Immaculate Conception *—whence had 
they come as though expressly to fortify a dogma—still bit¬ 
terly discussed—with such prodigiops support as the direct 
testimony of the Mother conceived without sin ? At this 
thought, Pierre who was convinced of Bernadette’s absolute 
good faith, who refused to believe that she had been the instru¬ 
ment of a fraud, began to waver, deeply agitated, feeling his 
belief in truth totter within him. 

The apparitions, however, had caused intense emotion at 
liOurdes; crowds flocked to the spot, miracles began, and 
those inevitable persecutions broke out which ensure the 
triumph of new religions. Abb6 Peyramale, the parish priest 
of Lourdes, an extremely honest man, with an upright, 
vigorous mind, was able in all truth to declare that he did not 
know this child, that she had not yet been seen at catechism. 
Where was the pressure then, where the lesson learnt by 
hearts There was nothing but those years of childhood 
spent fiCt Bartrbs, the first teachings of Abb6 Ader, conver- 
sations possibly, religious ceremonies in honour of the recently 
proclaimed dogma, or simply the gift of one of those com* 
memorative medals which had been scattered in profusion. 
Never did Abb6 Ader reappear upon the scene, he who 
had predicted the mission of the future visionary. He wa« 
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deatinod to remain apart from Bernadette and her future 
career, he who, the first, had seen her little soul blossom in 
bis pious hands. And yet all the unknown forces that had 
Hprung from that sequestered village, from that nook of 
greenery where superstition and poverty of intelligence pre¬ 
vailed, were still making themselves felt, disturbing the 
brains of men, disseminating the contagion of the mysteri¬ 
ous. It was remembered that a shepherd of Argel^s, speaking 
of the rock of Massabielle, had prophesied that great things 
would talce place there. Other children, moreover, now fell 
in ecstasy with their eyes dilated and their limbs quivering 
with convulsions, but these only ^aw the devil. A whirlwind 
of madness seemed to \)g passing over the region. Aft old lady 
of Lourdes declared that Bernadette was simply a witch and 
that she had herself seen the toad's foot in her eye. But for 
the others, for the thousands of pilgrims who hastened to the 
spot, she was a saint, and they kissed her garments. Sobs 
burst forth and frenzy seemed to seize upon the souls of the 
beholders, when she fell ‘upon her knees before the Grotto, a 
lighted taper in her right hand, whilst with the left she told 
the beads of her rosary. She became •very pale and quite 
beautiful, transfigured, so to say. Her features gently 
ascended in her face, lengthened into an expression of extra¬ 
ordinary beatitude, whilst her eyes filled with light, and her 
lips parted as though she were speaking words which could 
not be heard. And it was quite certain that she had no will 
of her own left her, penetrated as she was by her dream, 
possessed by it to such a point in the confined, exclusive 
sphere in which she lived, that she continued dreaming it even 
when awake, and thus accepted it as the only indisputable 
reality, prepared to testify to it even at the cost of her blood, 
repeating it over and ovdr again, obstinately, stubbornly cling¬ 
ing to it, and never varying in the details she gave. She did 
not lie, for she did not know, could not and would not desire 
anything apart from it. 

Forgetful of the flight of time, Pierre was now sketchinga 
charming picture of old Lourdes, that pious little ♦town, 
slumbering at the foot of the Pyrenees. The castle,•perched 
on a rock at the point of intersection of the seven valleys of 
Lavedan, ]bad formerly been the kev of the mountain districts. 
But, in Bemad6tt6*s time, ih had become a mere dismantledi 
ruined pile, atiihe entrance of a road leading nowhere. Modern 
life found its march stayed by a formidable rampart of lofty, 
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8now*capped peaks, and only the trans-Pyrenean railway—had 
it been constructed—could have established an active circula¬ 
tion of social life in that sequestered nook where human exis¬ 
tence stagnated like dead water. Forgotten, therefore, Lourdes 
remained slumbering, happy and sluggish amidst its old- time 
peacefulness, with its narrow, pebble-paved streets and its 
black houses with dressings of marble. The old roofs were 
still all massed on the eastern side of the castle ; the Rue de la 
Grotte, then called the Rue du Bois, was but a deserted and 
often impassable road ; no l?ouj3es stretched down to the Gave 
as now, and the scum-laden waters rolled through a perfect 
solitude of pollard willows asid tall grass. On weekdays but 
few people passed across the Place du Marcadal, such as 
housewives hastening on errands, and petty cits airing their 
leisure hours; and you had to wait till Sundays or fair days 
to find the inhabitants rigged out in their best clothes and 
assembled on the Champ Commun, in company with the 
crowd of graziers who had come down from the distant table¬ 
lands with their cattle. During the season when people resort 
to the Pyrenean waters, the passage of thevisitors to Cauterets 
and Bagneres also brought some animation ; diligences passed 
through the town twice a day : hut they came from Pau by a 
wretched road, and liad to ford the Lapaca, which often over¬ 
flowed its banks. Then climbing tlie steep ascent of the Rue 
Basse, they skirted the terrace of the church, which was 
shaded by large elms. And what soft peacefulness prevailed 
in and around that old semi-Spanish church, full of ancient 
carvings/ columns, screens, and statues, peopled with 
visionary patches of gilding and painted tiesh, which time 
had mellowed and which you faintly discerned as by the 
light of mystical lamps I The whole population came there 
to worship, to fill their eyes v. ith the dream of the Mysterious. 
There were no unbelievers, the inhabitants of Ijourdes were a 
people of primitive faith ; each corporation marched behind 
the banner of its saint-, brotherhoods of all kinds united tlie 
entire town, on festival mornings, in one large Christian family. 
And, as with some exquisite flower that has grown in the soil 
of its choice, great purity of life reigned there. There was 
not oven a resort of debauchery for young, men to wreck their 
lives, and the girls, one and all, grew up with the perfume and 
beauty of innocence, under the eyes of the Blessed Virgin, 
Tower of Ivory and Seat of Wisdom, 

And how well one could understand that Bernadette* 
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born in that holy soil, should flower in it, like one of nature’s 
roses budding in the wayside bushes I She was indeed the 
very florescence of that region of ancient belief and rectitude; 
she would certainly not have sprouted elsewhere; she could 
only appear and develop there, amidst that belated race, 
amidst the slumberous peacefulness of a child-like people, 
under the moral discipline of religion. And what intense 
love at once burst forth all around her! What blind con¬ 
fidence was displayed in her mission, what immense consola¬ 
tion and hope came to hiimaij hearts on the very morrow of 
the first miracles I A long cry of relief had greeted the cure 
of old Bourriette recovering his sight, and of litytle Justin 
Bouhohorts coming to life again in the icy water of the 
spring. At last, then, the Blessed Virgin was intervening in 
favour of those who despaired, forcing that unkind mother, 
Nature, to be just and charitable. This was divine omnipo¬ 
tence returning to reign on earth, sweeping the laws of the 
world aside in order to work the happiness of the suffering 
and the poor. The miracles multiplied, blazed forth, from 
day to day more and more extraordinary, like ‘unimpeachable 
proof of Bernadette’s veracity. And -she was, indeed, the 
rose of the divine garden, whose deeds shed perfume, the 
rose who beholds all th^ other flowers of grace and salvation 
spring into being around her. 

Pierre had reached this point of his story, and was again 
enumerating the miracles, on the point of recounting the 
prodigious triumph of the Grotto, when Sister Hyacinthe, 
awaking with a start from the ecstasy into which the 
narrative had plunged her, hastily rose to her feet. ‘ Really, 
really,* said she, ‘there is no sense in it. It will soon be 
eleven o’clock.’ 

This was true. They had left Morcoux behind them, and 
would now soon be at Mont de Marsan. So Bister Hyacinthe 
clapped her hands once more, and added; ‘ Silence, my chil¬ 
dren, silence! ’ 

This time they did not dare to rebel, for they felt she was 
in the right, they were unreasonable. But how greasy* they 
regretted not hearing the continuation, how vexed they were 
that the story shoiild a)ase when only half toldl The ten 
'Women in the further compartment even let a murmur of 
disappointment escape thenr; whilst the sick, their faces 
still outstretched, their dilated eyes gazing upon the light of 
hope, seemed to be yet listening. Those miracles which ever 
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and ever returned to their minds filled them with unlimited, 
haunting, supernatural joy. 

‘ And don’t let me hear anyone breathe even/ added Sister 
Hyacinthe gaily, * or otherwise I shall impose penance on 
you.’ 

Madame de Jonqui^re laughed good-naturedly, ‘You 
must obey, my children,’ she said ; ‘ bn good and get to sleep, 
so that you may have strength to pmy at the Grotto to¬ 
morrow with all your hearts.’ 

Then silence fell, nobody" spoke any further; and the only 
sounds were those of the rumbling of the wheels and the jolt¬ 
ing of the train as it was carvied along rat full speed through 
the black nigbt. 

Pierre, however, was unable to sleep. Beside him, M. de 
Guersaint was already snoring lightly, looking very happy 
despite the hardness of his seat. For a time the young 
priest saw Marie’s eyes wide open, still full of all the 
radiance of the marvels that he had related. For a long 
while she kept them ardently fixed upon his own, but at last 
closed them, arid then he knew not whether she was sleeping, 
or with eyelids simply closed was living the everlasting 
miracle over again. Borne of the sufferers were dreaming 
aloud, giving vent to bursts of laughter which unconscious 
moans interrupted. Perhaps they beheld the Archangels 
'opening their flesh to wrest their diseases from them. Others, 
restless with insomnia, turned over and over, stifling their 
sobs and gazing fixedly into the darkness. And, with a 
shudder bom of all the mystery he had evoked, Pierre, 
distracted, no longer master of himself in that delirious 
sphere of fraternal suffering, ended by hating his very mind, 
and, drawn into close communion with all those humble folks, 
sought to believe like them. What could be the use of that 
physiological inquiry into Bernadette^s case, bo full of gaps 
and intricacies ? Why should he not accept her as a mes¬ 
senger from the spheres beyond, as one of the elect choseh 
for the divine mystery ? Doctors were but ignorant men 
with rough and brutal hands, and it would be so delightful 
to fall asleep in childlike faith, in the enchanted gardens 
of the impossible. And for a moment indeed he surrendered 
himself, experiencing a delightful feeling of comfort, no 
longer seeking to explain anything, but accepting the vision¬ 
ary with her sumptuous corUge of miracles, ahd relying on 
God to think and determine for him. Then he looked out 
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through the window, which they did not dare to open on 
account of the consumptive patients, and beheld the im¬ 
measurable night which enwrapped the country across which 
the train was fleeing. The storm must have burst forth 
there ; the sky was nowjjf an admirable nocturnal purity, as 
though cleansed by the masses of fallen water. Large stars 
shone out in the dark velvet, alone illumining, with their 
myst(3rious gleams, ‘the silent refreshed fields, which in- 
coBsantly displayed but the black solitude of slumber. And 
across the Landes, through th^ \^lley9, between the hills, that 
carriage of wretchedness and suffering rolled on and on, 
overheated, pestilcnii^^h ruefui, and wailing, amidst the 
serenity of the august night, so lovely and so mild. 

They had passed Ris(de at one in the niornkig. Between 
the jolting, the painful, hallucinatory silence still continued. 
At two o’clock, as they reached Vic-de-Bigorre, low moans 
were heard ; the bad state of the line, witbT the unbearable 
spreading tendency of the train’s motion, was sorely shaking 
the patients. It was only at Tarbes, at half-past two, that 
silence was at lengtli broktn, and that m*orning prayers 
said, though black night still feigned around them. 
There came first the ‘ Pater,’ and then the * Ave,’ the ‘ Credo,* 
and the supplication to jjiod to grant them the happiness of 
a glorious day. 

* 0 God, vouchsafe me sufficient strength that I may avoid 
all that is evil, do all that is good, and suffer uncomplain'* 
higiy every pain.’ 

And now there was to be no further stoppage until they 
reached Lourdes. Barely thx'ee more quarters of an hour, and 
Lourdes, with all its vast hopes, would blaae forth in the 
midst of that night, so long and cruel. Their painful 
awakening was enfevered by the thought; a final agitation 
arose amidst the morning discomfort, as the abominable 
sufferings began afresh. 

• * Sister Hyacinthe, however, was especially anxious about 
the strange man, whose sweat-covered face she had been con¬ 
tinually wiping. He had so far managed to keep she 
watching him without a pause, never having once closed her 
eyes, but unremittingly listening to his faint breathing with 
the stubborn desire to take him to the holy Grotto before ha 
^ded, • 

All at once, however, she felt frightened; and addressing 
herself to Madame de Jonqui^re, she hastily exclaimed, *Pray 

a 2 
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pass me the vinegar bottle at once—I can no longer hear him 
breathe/ 

For an instant, indeed, the man’s faint breathing had 
ceased. His eyes were still closed, bis lips parted ; he could 
not have been paler, he had an ashen hue, and was cold. And 
the carriage was still rolling along with its ceaseless rattle 
of coupling-irons; the speed of the train seemed even to have 
increased. 

* I will rub his temples,* resumed Sister IlyacinthG. 

* Help me, do 1 * ' 

But, at a more violent jolt of the train, the man suddenly 
fell from the seat, face downward. r. 

‘Ah! mon Dieu, help me, pick him up ! * 

They picked him up, and found him dead. And they had 
to scat him in his corner again, with his back resting againvst 
the wood-work.^ He remained there erect, his torso stiffened, 
and his head wagging slightly at each successive jolt. Thus 
the train continued carrying him along, with the same-' 
thundering noise of w'heels, while the engine, well pleased, no 
doubt, to be reaching its destination, began whistling shrilly, 
giving vent to quite*'a flourish of delirious joy as it sped 
through the calm night. 

And then came the last and seemingly endless half-hour 
of the journey, in company with that wretched corpse. Two 
big tears had rolled down Sister Hyacinthe’s cheeks, and 
with her hands joined she had begun to pray. The whole 
carriage shuddered with terror at sight of that terrible com¬ 
panion who was being taken, too late alas 1 to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Hope, however, proved stronger than sorrow or pain, and 
although all the sufferings there assembled awoke and grew 
again, irritated by overwhelming weariness, a song of joy never¬ 
theless proclaimed the sufferers’ triumphal entry into the Land 
of Miracles. Amidst the tears which their pains drew from 
them, the exasperated and howling sick began to chant thi^ 

* Ave maris Stella ’ with a growing clamour in which 
lamentation finally turned into cries of hope. 

Marie had again taken Pierre’s hand between her little 
feverish fingers. ‘ Oh, mon Dieu I * said^he, ‘ to think that 
poor man is dead, and I feared so much that it was I 
who would die before arriving. ‘And we are there—there at 
last I * • 

The priest was trembling with intense emotion. ‘ It 
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means that you aro to be cured, IMarie,’ he replied, * and that 
I myself shall be cured if you pray for me—— 

The engine was now whistling in a yet louder key in the 
depths of the bluey darkness. They were nearing their 
destination. The lights of Lourdes already shone out on the 
horizon. Then the whole train again sang a canticle—the 
rhymed story of Bernadette, that endless ballad of six times 
ten couplets, in which the Angelic Salutation eVer returns as 
a refrain, all besetting and distracting, opening to the human 
mind the portals of the heaven of ecstasy :— 

“ It was^the hour for ev’ning pray’r ; 

Soft bells chimed on the chilly air. 

Ave, ave, ave Mi^ia! 

The maid stood on the torrent's bank; 

A breeze arose, then swiftly sank. , 

Ave, ave, ave Maria I 

And she beheld, e’en as it fell, 

The Virgin on Jdassabielle. • 

Ave, a)^e, ave Maria 1 

All white appeared the Lady chaste, 

A zone o4 Heaven round her waist. 

Ave, ave, ave Maria I 

Two golden roses, pure and sweet. 

Bloomed brightly on her naked feet. 

Ave, ave, ave Maria t 

Upon her arm, all white and round. 

Her chaplet’s milky beads were wound. 

Ave, ave, ave Maria I 

The maid prayed on till from her eyes 

The vision sped to Paradise. 

Ave, ave, ave Maria t ** 
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TEE SECOND DAY 

I 

THE TBAIN ARRIVES 

It was twenty^ minutes past three by the clock of the Lourdes 
railway station, the dial of which was illumined by a reflector. 
Under the slanting roof sheltering the platform, a hundred 
yards or so in length, some shadowy forms went to and fro, 
resignedly waiting. Only a red signal light peeped out of the 
black countryside, far away. 

Two of the promenaders suddenly halted. The taller of 
them, a Father of the' Assumption, none other indeed than 
the Reverend Father Fourcade, director of the national 
pilgrimage, who had reached Lourdds on the previous day, 
was a man of sixty, looking superb in his black cloak with its 
large hood. His fine head, with its clear, domineering eyes 
and thick grizzly beard, was the head of a general whom an 
intelligent determination to conquer inflames. In conse¬ 
quence, however, of a sudden attack of gout he slightly 
dragged one of his legs, and was leaning on the shoulder of 
his companion, Dr. Bonamy, the practitioner attached to 
the Miracle Verification Office, a short, thickset man, with a 
square-shaped, clean-shaven face, which had dull, blurred eyes 
and a tranquil cast of features. 

Father Fourcade had stopped to question the station-, 
master whom he perceived running out of his office. ‘ Will 
the wljite train be very late, monsieur ? ’ he asked. 

* No, your reverence. It hasn't lost more than ten minutes; 
it will be here at the half-hour. It’s the Bayonne train which 
worries me ; it ought to have passed through already,’ 

So saying, he ran off to give an order; but soon came 
back agam, his slim, nervous figure displaying parked signs 
of agitation. He lived, indeed, in a state of high fever 
throughout the period of the great pilgrimages. Apart from 
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the usual service, he that day expected eighteen trains, con¬ 
taining more than fifteen thousand passengers. The grey and 
the blue trains which had started from Paris the first had 
already arrived at the regulation hour. But the delay in the 
arrival of the white train was very troublesome, the more so 
as the Bayonne express—which passed over the same rails— 
had not yet been signUlled. It was easy to understand there- 
fore what incessant Watchfulness was necessary^ not a second 
passing without the. entire staff of the station being called 
upon to exercise its vigilance# 

‘ In ten minutes then ? ’ repeated Father Fourcade. 

‘ Yes, in ten minates, unlesf^I’m obliged to close the line I * 
cried the station-master as he hastened into the telegraph 
office, * 

Father Fourcade and the doctor slowly resumed their 
promenade. The thing which astonished them was that no 
serious accident had ever happened in the midst of such a 
fearful scramble. In p^ist times especially, the most terrible 
disorder had prevailed. Father Fourcade complacently re¬ 
called the first pilgrimage which he had organised and led, in 
1875 ; the terrible endless journey wfthout pillows or mat¬ 
tresses, the patients exhausted, half dead, with no means of 
reviving them at hand and then the arrival at Lourdes, the 
train evacuated in confusion, no maUriel in readiness, no 
straps, nor stretchers, nor carts. But now there was a power¬ 
ful organisation ; a hospital awaited the sick, who were no 
longer reduced to lying upon straw in sheds. \Vhat a shock 
for those unhappy ones I What force of will in the man of 
faith who led them to the scene of miracles I The reverend 
Father smiled gently at the thought of the work which he had 
accomplished. 

Then, still leaning on the doctor’s shoulder, he began to 
question him: * How many pilgrims did you have last year ? ’ 
he asked. 

* About two hundred thousand. That is still the avei*age. 
In the year of the Coronation of the Virgin the figure rose to 
five hundred thousand. But to bring that about %ri excep¬ 
tional occasion was needed with a great effort of propaganda. 
Such vast masses Cannot be collected together every day.* 

A pause followed, and then B’ather E’ourcade murmured: 
* No doubt. Still the blessifig of Heaven attends our endea¬ 
vours ; our Work thrives more and more. We have collected 
more than two hundred thousand francs in donations for this 
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journey, and God will be with ns, there will be many cures for 
you to proclaim to-morrow, I am sure of it.’ Then, breaking 
off, he inquired i ‘ Has not Father Dargel^s come here ? * 

Dr, Bonamy waved his hand as though to say that he did 
not know. Father Dargeles was the editor of the * Journal de 
la Grotte.* He belonged to the Order of the Fathers of the 
Immaculate Conception whom the Bishop had installed at 
Lourdes and,who were the absolute masters there; though, 
when the Fathers of the As.%umption came to the town with 
the national pilgrimage from Paris, which crowds of faithful 
Catholics from Cambrai, Arras, Chartres, Troyes, Rheims, 
Sens, Orleans, Blois, and Poitiers joined^, they evinced a kind 
of affectation in disappearing from the scene. Their omni¬ 
potence was no longer felt either at the Grotto or at the Basi¬ 
lica ; they seemed to surrender every key together with every 
responsibility, ^'heir superior, Father Capdebarthe, a tall, 
peasant-like man, with a knotty frame, a big head which looked 
as if it had been fashioned with a bill-hook, and a worn face 
which retained ruddy mournful reflection of the soil, did not 
even show himself. Of the whole community you only saw 
little, insinuating Father Dargeles; but he was met everywhere, 
incessantly on the look out for paragraphs for his newspaper. 
At the same time, however, although the Fathers of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception disappeared in this fashion, it could be 
divined that they were behind the vast stage, like a hidden 
sovereign power, coining money and toiling without a pause to 
increase the triumphant prosperity of their business. Indeed, 
they turned even their humility to account. 

‘ It’s true that we have had to get up early—two in the 
morning,’ resumed Father Fourcade gaily. ‘ But I wished to 
be here. What would my poor children have said indeed if 1 
had not come ?' 

He was alluding to the sick pilgrims, those who were so 
much flesh for miracle-working; and it was a fact that he had, 
never missed coming to the station, no matter what the hour, 
to meet that woeful white train, that train which brought such 
grievous auffering with it, 

< Five-and-twenty minutes past three—only another five 
minutes now,* exclaimed Dr. Bonamy, repressing a yawn as he 
glanced at the clock; for, despite his obsequious air, he was at 
bottom very much annoyed at having had to get out of bed so 
earl However, he con tinned his slow promenade' with Father 
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Fourcade along that platform which resembled a covered walk, 
pacing up and down in the dense night which the gas jets here 
and there illumined with patches of yellow light. Little par¬ 
ties, dimly outlined, composed of priests and gentlemen in 
frock coats, with a solitary officer of dragoons, went to and 
fro incessantly, talking together the while in discreet murmur¬ 
ing tones. Other people, seated on benches, ranged along the 
station wall, were also chatting or putting their patience to 
proof with their glances wandering away into the black stretch 
of country before them. The doorways of the offices and wait¬ 
ing rooms, which were brilliantly lighted, looked like great 
holes in the darknesst and all was flaring in the rcffreshmcnt 
room, where you could see the marble tables and the counter 
laden with bottles and glasses and baskets of bread and fruit. 

On the right hand, beyond the roofing of the platform, there 
was a confused swarming of people. There was here a goods 
gate, by which the sick were taken out of the station, and a 
mass of stretchers, litters, and hand-carts, with piles of pillows 
and mattresses obstructed the broad walk. Three parties of 
bearers were also assembled fierc, persoj^s of well-nigh every 
class, but more particularly young men of good society, all 
wearing red, orange-tipped crosses and straps of yellow leather. 
Many of them too had adopted the Bearnese cap, the conveni¬ 
ent headgear of the region; aiid a few, clad as though they 
were bound on some distant expedition, displayed wonderful 
gaiters reaching to their knees. Some were smoking, whilst 
others, installed in their little vehicles, slept or read newspapers 
by the light of the neighbouring gas jets. One group, stand¬ 
ing apart, was discussing some service question. 

Suddenly however, one and all began to salute. A paternal- 
looking man, with a heavy but good-natured face, lighted by 
largo blue eyes like those of a credulous child, was approach¬ 
ing. It was Baron Suire, the President of the Hospitality of 
Our Lady of Salvation. Ho possessed a great fortune and 
occupied a high position at Toulouse, 

‘ Where is Berthaud ? * he inquired of one bearei; after 
another, with a busy air. * Where is Berthaud ? •! must 
speak to him.* ^ 

The others answered, volunteering contradictory informa¬ 
tion. Berthaud was their Sjiperintendent, and whilst some 
said that they had seen him with the Reverend Father Four- 
eade, others affirmed that he must be in the courtyard of the 
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station inspecting the ambulance vehicles. And they there¬ 
upon offered to go and fetch him. 

‘ No, no, thank you,’ replied the Baron, ‘ I shall manage 
to find him myself.' 

Whilst this was happening Berthaiid, who had just seated 
himself on a bench at the other end of the station, was talking 
with his young friend Gerard de Peyrelongue, by way of 
occupation i^^mding the arrival of the train. The Superinten¬ 
dent of the Bearers was a m^n of forty, with a broad, regular- 
featured, handsome face and cArefiilly trimmed whiskers of a 
laAvycr-like pattern. Belonging to a militant Legitimist 
family aiyd bolding extremely reactioniiry opinions, he bad 
been Prociireur de la Kepubliqiie (public prosecutor) in a town 
of the south'* of France from the time of the parliamentary 
revolution of the twenty-fourth of May* until that of the 
decree on the Beligious Communities,f when he had resigned 
his post in a blusterous fashion, by addressing an insulting 
letter to the Minister of Justice. And he had never sineo 
laid down bis arms, but bad joined the Hospitality of Our 
Lady of Salvation as a sort of" protest, repairing year after 
year to Lourdes in order to * demonstrate ’; convinced as he 
•was tliat the pilgrimages were both disagreeable and hurtful 
to the Hepubiic, and that God aioife could re-establish the 
^lonarchy by one of tliose miracles which He worked so 
lavishly at the Grotto, Despite all this, however, Berthaud 
possessed no small amount of good sense, and being of a gay 
disposition displayed a kind of jovial charity towards the poor 
sufferers whose transport he had to provide for during the 
three days that the national pilgrimage remained at Lourdes. 

‘And so, my dear G<^rard,’ ho said to the young man 
seated beside him, ‘ your marriage is really to come off this 
year ? * 

‘ Why yes, if I can find such a wife as I want,’ replied the 
other, * Come, cousin, give me some good advice.* ^ 

Gerard do Poyrolocgue, a short, thin, carroty young man, 
with pronounced nose and prominent cheek-bones, belonged 
to Tarb^, where his father and mother had lately died, leaving 
him at the utmost some seven or eigh| thousand franca a 
year. Extremely ambitious, he had been unable to find such 

♦ The parliamentary revolution of May 1878 by which M* Thiers was 
overthrown and Marshal MacMahon installed in hia* place with the 
abject of restoring the monarchy in France.— Trans* 

t M, Gr4vy*a decree by which the Jesuits were expelled.— Trans* 
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a wife as he desired in his native province—a well-connected 
young woman capable of helping him to push both forward 
and upward in the world; and so he had joined the Hos¬ 
pitality, and betook himself every summer to Lourdes, in the 
vague hope that amidst the mass of believers, the torrent of 
devout mammas and daughters which flowed thither, he 
might find the familywhose help he needed to enable him to 
make his way in this terrestrial sphere. However, he remained 
in perplexity, for if, on the one hand, he already had several 
young ladies in view, on the atHer, none of them completely 
satisfied him. 

^ Eh, cousin ? Yew will advise me, won’t you ? *he said to 
Berthaud. ‘ You are a man of experience. There is Mademoi¬ 
selle Lemercier who comes here with her aunt# She is very 
rich; according to what is said she has over a million francs. 
But she doesn’t belong to our set, and besides I think her a 
bit of a madcap.’ 

Berthaud nodded. , * I told you so; if I were you I 
should choose little Raymonde, Mademoiselle de Jonqui^re/ 

* But she hasn’t a copperl ’ 

* That’s true—she has barely enough to pay for her board. 
But she is fairly good looking, she has been well brought up, 
and she has no extravagant tastes. That is the really im¬ 
portant point, for what is the use of marrying a rich girl if 
she squanders the dpwry she brings you ? Besides, I know 
Madame and Madenioiselle de Jonquiere very well, I meet 
them all through the winter in the most influential drawing 
rooms of Paris. And, finally, don’t forget the girl’s uncle, 
the diplomatist, who has had the painful courage to remain 
in the service of the Republic. Ho will be able to do whatever 
he pleases for his niece’s husband.’ 

For a moment Gdrard seemed shaken, and then he 
relapsed into perplexity. ‘ But she hasn’t a copper,’ he said, 
‘ no, not a copper. It’s too stiff. I am quite willing to think 
il over, but it really frightens me too much.’ 

This time Berthaud burst into a frank laugh. *Come, 
you are ambitious, so you must be daring. I tell yoji that it 
means the Secretaryship of an embassy before two years are 
over. By the way, Madame and Mademoiselle de Jonquiere 
are in the white train which we are waiting for. Make up 
your mind and pay your couiIj at once.* 

* No, no I ’ Later on. I want to think it over.* 

At this moment they were interrupted, for Baron Suire, 
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who had already once gone by without perceiving them, so 
completely did the darkness enshroud them in that retired 
corner, had just recognised the ex-public prosecutor’s good- 
natured laugh. And, thereupon, with the volubility of a man 
whose head is easily unhinged, he gave him several orders 
respecting the vehicles and the transport service, deploring 
the circumstance that it would be impossible to conduct the 
patients to the Grotto immediately on tlieir arrival, as it was 
yet so extremely early. It had therefore been decided that 
they should in the first instance be taken to the Hospital of 
Our Lady of Dolours, where they would be able to rest a 
while aftea their trying journdy. • 

Whilst the Baron and the Superintendent were thus 
settling whatf measures should be adopted G 4 rard shook 
hands with a priest who had sat down beside him. This was 
the Abb 4 Des ^lermoises, who was barely eight-and-thirty 
years of age and had a superb head—such a head as one 
might expect to find on the shouldf^rs of a worldly priest. 
With his hair \yell combed, and his person perfumed, he was 
not unnaturally a great favodrite among women. Very 
amiable and distinguished in his manners, he did not come to 
Lourdes in any official capacity, but simply for his pleasure, 
as so many other people did; and the bright, sparkling 
smile of a sceptic above all idolatry, gleamed in the depths of 
his fine eyes. Ho certainly believed, and bowed to superior 
decisions; but the Church—the Holy See—had not pro¬ 
nounced itself with regard to the miracles; and he seemed 
quite ready to dispute their authenticity. Having lived at 
Tarbes he w’as already acquainted with G 4 rard. 

‘ Ah! ’ 1 x 8 said to him, ‘ how impressive it is—isn’t it ?— 
this waiting for the trains in the middle of the night I I have 
come to meet a lady—one of my former Paris penitents—but 
I don’t know what train she will come by. Still, as you see, 
I stop on, for it all interests me so much,’ 

Then another priest, an old country priest, having com 4 
to sit down on the same bench, the abbe considerately began 
talking to him, speaking of the beauty of the Lourdes district 
and of the theatrical etiect which would take place by-and-by 
when the sun rose and the mountains ap^ar^. 

However, there was again a sudden ^ert, and the station- 
master ran along shouting order A Removing his hand from 
Dr. Bonamy’s shoulder, Father Fourcade, despite his gouty 
leg, hastily drew near. 
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‘ Oh! it’s that Bayonne express which is so late,’ 
answered the station-master in reply to the questions ad¬ 
dressed to him. ‘ I should like some information about it, 
I’m not at ease.* 

At this moment the telegraph bells rang out and a porter 
rushed away into the darlmess swinging a lantern, whilst a 
distant signal began to work. Thereupon the station-master 
resumed : ‘ Ah I this •time it’s the white train. Let us hope 
wo shall have time to get the sick people out befofe the express 
passes.* • 

He started off once more and disappeared. Berthaud 
meanwhile called to Gerard, who was at the head of a squad 
of bearers, and they both made haste to join their men, into 
whom Baron Suire was already instilling activity. The 
bearers flocked to the spot from all sides, and setting them¬ 
selves in motion began dragging their little vehicles across 
the lines to the platform at which the white train would come 
in—an unroofed platform plunged in darkness. A mass of 
pillows, mattresses, stretchers, and Utters was soon waiting 
there, whilst Father Fourcade, Dr. Bonamy/the priests, the 
gentlemen, and the officer of dragoons* in their turn crossed 
over in order to witness the removal of the ailing pilgrims. 
All that they could as yet see, far away in the depths of the 
black country, was the lantern in front of the engine, looking 
like a red star which grew larger and larger. Strident whistles 
pierced the night, then suddenly ceased, and you only heard 
the panting of the steam and the dull roar of the wheels 
gradually slackening their speed. Then the canticle became 
distinctly audible, the song of Bernadette with the ever- 
recurring ‘ Aves * of its refrain, which the whole train was 
chanting in chorus. And at last this train of suffering and 
faith, this moaning, singing train, thus making its entry into 
Lourdes, drew up in the station. 

The carriage doors were at once opened, the whole throng 
J)f healthy pilgrims, and of ailing ones able to walk, alighted, 
and streamed over the platform. The few gas lamps cast but 
a feeble light on the crowd of poverty-stricken beings cjlad in 
faded garments, and encumbered with all sorts of parcels, 
baskets, valises, an® boxes. And amidst all the jostling of 
this scared flock, which did not know in which direction to 
turn to find its way out of tlfe station, loud exclamations were 
heard, the shouts of people calling relatives whom they had 
lost, mingled with the embraces of others whom relatives or 
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friends had come to meet. One woman declared with beat!* 
fical satisfaction, * I have slept well.' A priest went oS carry¬ 
ing his travelling-bag, after wishing a crippled lady ‘good 
luck 1' Most of them had the bewildered, weary, yet joyous 
appearance of people whom an excursion train sets down at 
some unknown station. And such became the scramble and 
the confusion in the darkness, that they did not hear the rail¬ 
way employes who grew quite hoarse through shouting 
* This way I fnis way ! ' in their eagerness to clear the plat¬ 
form as soon as possible. ' « 

Sister Hyacinthe had nimbly alighted from her compart¬ 
ment, leav^uig the dead man in the charge of Sister Claire des 
Anges; and, losing her head somewhat, she ran olf to the 
cantine-van in the idea that Ferrand would be able td help 
her. Fortunately she found Father Fourcade in front of the 
van and acquainted him with the fatality in a low voice. Re¬ 
pressing a gesture of annoyance, he thereupon called Baron 
Suire, who was passing, and began whispering in his ear. The 
muttering lasted for a few seconds and then the Baron rushed 
off, and clove liis way through ’the crowd with two bearers 
carrying a covered littfbr. In this the man was removed from 
the carriage as though he were a patient who had simply 
fainted, the mob of pilgrims paying«no further attention to 
him amidst all the emotion of their arrival. Preceded by 
the Baron, the bearers carried the corpse into a goods office, 
where they provisionally lodged it behind some barrels; one 
of them, a fair-haired little fellow, a general’s son, remaining 
to watch over it. 

Meanwhile, after begging Ferrand and Sister Saint- 
Fran^ois to go and wait for her in the courtyard of the 
station, near the reserved vehicle which was to take them to 
the Hospital of Our Lady of Dolours, Bister Hyacinthe re¬ 
turned to the railway-carriage and talked of helpings her 
patients to alight before going away. But Marie would not 
let her touch her. ‘NoI no ! ’ said the girl, ‘ do not troubiS 
about me, Sister, I shall remain here the last. My father 
and Abb^ Froment have gone to the van to fetch the wheels; 
I am waiting for their return; they know how to fix them, 
and they will take me away all right,^you may be sure 
of it.’ 

In tlie same way M. Sabatbler and Brother Isidore did 
not desire to be moved until the crowd had decreased, 
Madame de Jonquike, who had taken charge of La Grivottet 
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also promised to see to Madame Veta’s removal in an ambu¬ 
lance vehicle. And thereupon Sister Hyacinthe decided that 
she would go off at once so as to get everything ready at the 
Hospital, Moreover, she took with her both little Sophie 
Couteau and Elise Bouquet, whose face she very carefully 
wrapped up. Madame Maze preceded them, whilst Madame 
Vincent, carrying her •little girl, who was unconscious and 
quite white, struggled* through the crowd, possessed by the 
fixed idea of running off as soon as possible and depositing 
the child in the Grotto at the f^etf of the Blessed Virgin. 

The mob was now pressing towards the doorway by which 
passengers left the station, and t© facilitate the egress of all 
these people it at last became necessary to open the luggage 
gates. The employees, at a loss how to take the ^tickets, held 
out their caps, which a downpour of the little cards 
speedily filled. And in the courtyard, a largo square court¬ 
yard, skirted on three sides by the low buildings 
of the station, the most extraordinary uproar prevailed 
amongst all the vehicles of divers kinds which were there 
jumbled together. The hotebomnibuses, back'ed against the 
curb of the footway, displayed the most K^acred names on their 
large boards—Jesus and Alary, St. Aliehel, the Eosary, and the 
Sacred Heart. Then tbcire were ambulance vehicles, landaus, 
cabriolets, brakes and little donkey carts, all entangled 
together, with their drivers shouting, swearing, and cracking 
their whips—^^the tumult being apparently increased by the 
obscurity in which the lanterns set brilliant patches of 
light. 

Bain had fallen heavily a few hours previously. Liquid 
mud splashed up under the hoofs of the horses; the foot 
passengers sank into it to their ankles. AI. Vigneron, whom 
Madame Vigneron and Aladamo Chaise were following in a 
state of distraction, raised Gustave, in order to place him in 
the omnibus from the Hotel of the Apparitions, after which 
lie himself and the ladies climbed into the vehicle. Aladame 
Maze, shuddering slightly, like a delicate tabby who fears to 
dirty the tips of her paws, made a sign to the driver *01 an 
old brougliam, got into it, and quickly drove away, after 
giving as address th^ Convent of the Blue Sisters, And at 
last Sister Hyacinthe w^as able to install herself with Elise 
Bouquet and Sophie Couteauln a large char-d’hancs, in which 
Perrand and Sisters Saint-Pran9ois and Claire des Angea were 
already seated. The drivers wliipped up their spirited little 
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horses, and the vehicles went off at a breakneck pace, amidst 
the shouts of those left behind, and the splashing of the 
mire. 

In presence of that rushing torrent, Madame Vincent, with 
her dear little burden in her arms, hesitated to cross over. 
Bursts of laughter rang out around her every now and then. 
Oh ! what a filthy mess ! And at sight of all the mud, the 
women caught up their skirts before attempting to pass 
through it.* At last, when the courtyard had somewhat 
emptied, Madame Vincent herself ventured on her way, all 
terror lest the mire should make her fall in that black 
darkness. Then, on reaching a downhill road, she noticed 
there a number of women of the locality who were on the 
w^atch, offering furnished rooms, bed and board, according to 
the state of the pilgrim’s purse. 

‘ Which is the way to the Grotto, madame, if you please ? * 
asked Madame Vincent, addressing one old woman of the 
party. 

Instead of answering the question, however, the other 
offered her a cheap room. * Yqu won’t find anything in the 
hotels,* she said, ^ they are all full. Perhaps you wiU be able 
to eat there, but you certainly won’t find a closet even to sleep 
in.’ ^ 

Eat, sleep, indeed I Had Madame Vincent any thought 
of such things ; she who had left Paris with thirty sous in her 
pocket, all that remained to her after the expenses she had 
been put to ? 

‘ The way to tho Grotto, if you please, madame,’ she 
repeated. 

Among the women who were thus touting for lodgers, there 
was a tall, well-built girl, dressed like a superior servant, 
and looking very clean, with carefully tended hands. She 
glanced at Madame Vincent and slightly shrugged hei? 
shoulders. And then, seeing a broad-chested priest with a 
red face go by, she rushed after him, offered him a furnished 
room, and continued following him, whispering in his 
ear. t' 

Another girl, however, at last took pity on Madame 
Vincent and said to her: ‘ Here, go down this road, and 
when you get to the bottom, turn to tho right and you will 
reach the Grotto.’ 

Meanwhile, the confusion inside the station continued. 
The healthy pilgrims, and those of the sick who retained the 
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ose of their legs could go off, thus, in some measure, clearing 
the platform; but the others, the more grievously stricken 
sufferers whom it was difficult to get out of the carriages 
and remove to the hospital, remained waiting. The bearers 
seemed to become quite bewildered, rushing madly hither and 
thither with their litters and vehicles, not knowing at what 
end to set about the .profusion of work which lay before 
them. • 

As Berthaud, followed by G6rard, went along ihe platform 
gesticulating, ho noticed two, ladies and a girl who were 
standing under a gas jet and to all appearance waiting. In 
the girl he recognised JK.aymonde,*and with a sign of the hand 
he at once stopped his companion. * Ah ! madefuoiselle,* 
said he, * how pleased I am to see you ! Is Mad^ime de Jon- 
quiere quite well ? You have made a good journey, I hope ? ’ 
Then without a pause ho added: ^ This is my friend, 
Monsieur Gdrard de Peyrelongue.* • 

Kaymonde gazed fixedly at the young man with her clear, 
smiling eyes. ‘ Oh! I already have the pleasure of being 
slightly acquainted with this gentleman,* she said. ‘ We have 
previously met one another at Lourdes.’* 

Thereupon Gerard, who thought that his cousin Berthaud 
was conducting matters jboo quickly, and was quite resolved 
that he would not enter into any hasty engagement, con¬ 
tented himself with bowing in a ceremonious way. 

‘ We are waiting for mamma,’ resumed Kaymonde. ‘ She 
is extremely busy; she has to see after some pilgrims who 
are very ill.* 

At this, little Madame Desagneaux, with her pretty, light, 
wavy-haired head, began to say that it served Madame 
de Jonquiere right for refusing her services. She herself 
was stamping with impatience, eager to join in the work 
and make herself useful, whilst Madame Volmar, silent, 
shrinking back as though taking no interest in it at all, 
seemed simply desirous of penetrating the darkness, as though 
indeed she were seeking somebody with those magnificent 
eyes of hers, usually bedimmed, but now shining outi* like 
brasiers. * 

Just then, however, they were all pushed back. Madame 
Dieulafay was being removed from her first-class conipart- 
xnent, and Madame Desagneaux could not restram an exclama¬ 
tion of pity. ‘ Ah I the poor woman ! ’ 

There could in fact be no more distressing sight than this 
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young woman, encompassed by luxury, covered with lace in 
her species of coffin, so wasted that she seemed to be a mere 
human shred, deposited on that platform till it could be taken 
away. Her husband and her sister, both very elegant and very 
sad, remained standing near her, whilst a manservant and 
maid ran off with the valises to ascertain if the carriage which 
had been ordered by telegram was in,the courtyard. Abb 4 
Judaine also helped the sufferer ; find when two men at last 
took her up he bent over her and wished her aurevoiTf adding 
Bome kind words which she did not seem to hear. Then as 
he watched her removal, he resumed, addressing himself to 
Berthaud, whom he knew.: ‘Ah! the poor people, if they 
could only purcliase their dear sufferer's cure. I told them 
that prayer was the most precious thing in the Blessed 
Virgin’s eyes, and I hope that I have myself prayed fer¬ 
vently enough to obtain tlie compassion of Heaven. Never¬ 
theless they iiiiive brought a magnificent gift, a golden lantern 
for the Basilica, a perfect marvel, adorned with precious 
etones. May the Immaculate Virgin deign to smile upon 

it r 

In this way a gr^^^at many offerings were brought by the 
pilgrims. Some huge bouquets of flowers had just gone by, 
together with a kind of triple crown of roses, mounted on 
a wooden stand. And the old priest explained that before 
leaving the strition he wished to secure a banner, the gift of 
the beautiful Madame Jousseur, Madame Dieulafay’s sister. 

Madame de Jonqui^re was at last approaching, however, 
and on perceiving Berthaud and Gerard she exclaimed: ‘ Pray 
do go to that carriage, gentlemen—that one, there! We 
want some men very badly. There are three or four sick 
persons to be taken out. I am in despair; I can do nothing 
myself.’ 

G 4 rard ran off after bowing to Baymonde, whilst Berthaud 
advised Madame de Jonquiere to leave the station with her 
daughter and those ladies instead of remaining on the plat¬ 
form. Her presence was in nowise necessary, he said; he 
would undertake everything, and within three-quarters of an 
hour she would find her patients in her ward at the hospital. 
She ended by giving way, and took a conveyance in company 
with Kaymonde and Madame B^mgneaux* As for Madame 
Yolmar, she had at the last moment disappeared, as though 
seized with a sudden fit of impatience. The others fancied 
that they had seen her approach a strange gentleman with 
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the object no doubt of making some inquiry of him. However, 
they would of course find her at the hospital. 

Berthaud joined G 4 rard again just as the young man, 
assisted by two fellow-bearers, was endeavouring to remove 
M. Sabatbier from the carriage. It was a difficult task, for 
he was very stout and very heavy, and they began to tliink 
that he would never pass through the doorway of the com¬ 
partment. However, *as he had been got in they ought to 
be able to get him out; and indeed when two dther bearers 
had entered the carriage fron> the other side, they were at 
last able to deposit him on the platform. 

The dawn was nqw appearing, a faint pale dg.wn; and 
the platform presented the woeful appearance of an improvised 
ambulance. La Grivotte, who had lost consciousness, lay there 
on a mattress pending her removal in a litter; whilst Madame 
V^tu had been seated against a lamp-post, suffering so severely 
from anotlier attack of her ailment that they scarcely dared 
to touch her. Some hosj)itallers, whose hands were gloved, 
were with difficulty wheeling their little vehicles in which 
were poor, sordid looking weftnen with old baskets at their 
feet. Others, with stretchers on whi<?ii lay the stiffened, 
woeful bodies of silent sufferers, whose eyes gleamed wuth 
anguish, found themselves unable to pass ; but some of the 
infirm pilgrims, some unfortunate cripples, contrived to slip 
through the ranks, among them a young priest who was lame, 
and a little humpbacked boy, one of whose legs had been 
amputated, and who, looking like a gnome, managed to drag 
himself with his crutches from group to group. Then there 
was quite a block around a man who was bent in half, twisted 
by paralysis to such a point that ho had to be carried on a 
chair with his head and feet hanging downward. It seemed 
as though hours would be required to clear the platform. 

The dismay therefore reached a climax when the station- 
master suddenly rushed up shouting : ‘ The Bayonne express 
isf signalled. Make haste! make baste I You have only 
three minutes left 1 ’ 

Father Fourcade, who had remained in the midst ot the 
throng, leaning on Do^or Bonamy’s arm, and gaily encouraging 
the more stricken of ^he sufferers, beckoned to Berthaud and 
said to him : ‘ Finish taking them out of the train ; you will 
bo able to clear the platform a^fterwards I ’ 

The advice was very sensible, and in accordance with it 
they finished placing the sufferers on the platform. In 
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Madame do Jonqui^re's carriage Marie now alone remained, 
waiting patiently. M. de Guersaint and Pierre had at last 
returned to her, bringing the two pairs of wheels by means of 
which the box in wliich she lay was rolled about. And with 
Gerard’s assistance Pierre in all haste removed the girl from 
the train. She was as light as a poor shivering bird, and it 
was only the box that gave them any trouble. However, they 
soon placed it on the wheels and made the latter fast, and 
then Pierre diiglit have rolled Marie away had it not been for 
the crowd which hampered him. 

‘ Make haste 1 make haste ! ’ furiously repeated the station- 
master. ^ , 

He himself lent a hand, taking hold of a sick man by the 
feet in order that lie might more speedily be got out of a 
compartment. And ho also pushed the little hand*carts back, 
so as to clear the edge of the platform. In a scicond-class 
carriage, however, there still remained one woman who had 
just been overpowered by a terrible nervous attack. She was 
howling and struggling, and it was impossible to think of 
touching her at that moment.* But on the other hand the 
express, signalled by the incessant tinkling of the electric bells, 
was now fast approaching, and they had to close the door 
and in all baste shunt the train to the siding where it would 
remain for three days, until in fact it was required to convey 
its load of sick and healthy passengers back to Paris. As it 
went off to the siding the crowd still lieard the cries of the 
suffering woman, whom it had been necessary to leave in it, 
in the charge of a Sister, cries which grew weaker and weaker 
like those of a strengthless child, whom one at last succeeds 
in consoling. 

‘ Good Lord I * muttered the station-master; ‘ it was high 
time! ’ 

In fact the Bayonne express was now coming along at 
full speed, and the next moment it rushed like a crash of 
thunder past that woeful platform littered with all the 
grievous wretchedness of a hospital hastily evacuated. The 
litterS ajid little hand-carts were shaken, but there was no 
accident, for the porters were on the watch, and pushed from 
the lino the bewildered flock which ^as still jostling and 
struggling in its eagerness to got away. As soon as the 
express had passed, however, cfrciilation was re-established, 
and the bearers were at last able to complete the removal of 
the sick with prudent deliberation. 
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Little by little the daylight was increasing—a clear dawn 
it was, whitening the heavens whose reflection illumined the 
earth which was still black. You began to distinguish 
things and people clearly. 

‘ Oh, by-and-by! ’ Marie repeated to Pierre, as he en¬ 
deavoured to roll her away. ‘ Let us wait till some part of 
the crowd has gone.* ,* 

Then, looking around, she began to feel inter^ted in a man 
of military bearing, apparently d5ome sixty years of age, who 
was walking about among the*sick pilgrims. With a square- 
shaped head and white bushj hair, he would still have 
looked sturdy if he Ifttd not dragged his left foot, tiirowing it 
inward at each step he took. With the left hand, too, he leant 
heavily on a thick walking-stick. When M. SSbathier, who 
had visited Lourdes for six years past, perceived him he 
became quite gay. * Ah ! * said he, * it is you,•Commander ! ’ 

Commander was perhaps the old man’s name. But as 
be was decorated with *a broad red riband, ho was possibly 
called Commander on account of his decoration, albeit the 
latter was that of a mere chevalier. Ngbody exactly knew his 
story. No doubt be had relatives and children of his own 
somewhere, but these matters remained vague and mysterious. 
For the last three years Bo had been employed at the railway- 
station as a superintendent in the goods dei)artinent, a simple 
occupation, a little berth which had been given him by favour 
and which enabled him to live in perfect happiness. A first 
stroke of apoplexy at fifty-five years of age had been followed 
by a second one three years later, which had left him slightly 
paralysed in the left side. And now he was awaiting the 
third stroke with an air of perfect tranquillity. As he 
himself put it, he was at the disposal of death, which might 
come for him that night, the next day, or possibly that very 
moment. All Lourdes knew him on account of the habit, the 
mania he had, at pilgrimage time, of coming to witness the 
arrival of the trains, dragging his foot along and leaning upon 
his stick, whilst expressing his astonishment and reproaching 
the ailing ones for their intense desire to be made whole and 
sound again. ^ 

This was the third year that he had seen M. Sabathier 
arrive, and all his anger fell, upon him. ‘ What \ you have 
come back again I * he exclaimed. ‘ WYdl, you mitst bo desirous 
of living this hateful life I But sacrcbleii I go and die <juietly 
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in your bed at home. Isn’t that the best thing that can 
happen to anyone ? ' 

M. Sabathier evinced no anger, but laughed^ exhausted 
though he was by the handling to which he had been sub¬ 
jected during his removal from the carriage. ‘ No, no,* said 
he, ‘ I prefer to be cured.* 

* To be cured, to be cured. That’s .what they all ask for. 
They travel hundreds of leagues and arrive in fragments, 
howling with pain, and all,this to be cured—to go through 
every worry and every suffering again. Come, monsieur, you 
would be nicely caught if, at your age and with your dilapi¬ 
dated old body, your Blessed* Virgin should be pleased to re¬ 
store the use of your legs to you. What would you do with 
them, mon Dieu ? What pleasure would you hnd in pro¬ 
longing the abomination of old age for a few years more ? 
It’s much better to die at once, while you are like that I 
Death is happiness I ’ 

He spoke in this fashion, not as a believer who aspires to 
Uie delicious reward of eternal life, but as a weary man who 
expects to fall into riihility, to enjoy the great everlasting 
peace of being no more. 

Whilst M. Sabathier was gaily shrugging his shoulders as 
though lie had a child to deal with',* Abb6 Judaine, who had 
at last secured his banner, came by and stopped for a moment 
in order that he might gently scold tlie Commander, with 
whom he also was well acquainted. 

‘ Don’t blaspheme, my dear friend,’ he said. * It is an 
offence against God to refuse life and to treat health with con¬ 
tempt. If you yourself had listened to me, you would have 
asked the Blessed Virgin to cure your leg before now.* 

At this the Commander became angry, * My leg I The 
Virgin can do nothing to it I I’m quite at my ease. May 
death come and may it all be over for ever I When the time 
comes to die you turn your face to the wall and you die—it’^s 
simple enough.’ 

T|ie old priest interrupted him, however. Pointing to 
Marie, who w'as lying on her box listening to them, he ex¬ 
claimed : ^ You tell all our sick to go "home and die—evmi 
mademoiselle, eh ? She who is full of youth and wishes to 
live.’ 

Marie’s eyes were wide open, burning with the ardent 
desire which she felt to to enjoy her shaJre of the vast 
world; and the Commander, who nad drawn near, gazed 
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apon her, suddenly seized with deep emotion which made hia 
voice tremble. ‘ If mademoiselle gets well,’ he said, ‘ I will 
wish her another miracle, that phe be happy.’ 

Then he went off, dragging his foot and tapping the flag¬ 
stones with the ferrule of his stout stick as he continued 
wending his way, like an angry philosopher, among the suf¬ 
fering pilgrims. 

little by little, thb platform was at last cleared. Madame 
Vetu and La Grivotte were carried away, and Gtirard removed 
M. Sabathier in a little cart, .whilst Baron Suire and Ber- 
thaud already began giving orders for the green train, which 
would be the next oae to arrive! Of all the ailii^ pilgrims 
the only one now remaining at the station was Mane, of whom 
Pierre jealously took charge. He had alread}^ dragged her 
into the courtyard when he noticed that M. de Guersaint had 
disappeared ; but a moment later be perceived him convers¬ 
ing with the Abb 4 Dcs Hermoises, whose acquaintance he had 
just made. Their admiration of the beauties of nature had 
brought them together. Tlie daylight had now appeared, and 
the surrounding mountains displayed themselves in all their 
majesty. • 

• What a lovely country, monsieur I ’ exclaimed M. de 
Guersaint. * I have been wishing to see the Cirque do Gavar- 
nie for thirty years past. But it is some distance away and 
the trip must be an expensive one, so that I fear I shall not 
be able to make it.’ 

‘ You are mistaken, monsieur,* said the Abb 4 ; ‘ nothing 
is more easily managed. r>y making up a party the expense 
becomes very slight. And as it happens, I wish to return 
there this year, so that if you would like to join us — ~ 

* Oh, certainly, monsieur. We will speak of it again. A 
thousand thanks,’ replied M. do Guersaint. 

His daughter was now calling him however, and ho joined 
her after taking leave of the Abbe in a very cordial manner. 
Pierre had decided that he would drag Marie to the Hospital 
so as to spare her the pain of transference to another vehicle. 
But as the omnibuses, landaus, and other conveyances were 
already coming ba(i, again filling the courtyard in readiness 
for the arrival of the next train, the young priest had some 
difficulty in reaching the road with the little chariot whose 
low wheels sank deeply it! the mud. Some police agents 
charged with maintaining order were cursing that fearful 
mire which splashed their boots; and indeed it was only the 
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touts, the young and old women who had rooms to let, who 
laughed at the puddles, which they crossed and crossed again 
in every direction, pursuing the last pilgrims that emerged from 
the station. 

When the little car had begun to roll more easily over the 
sloping road Marie suddenly inquired of M. de Guersaint, 
who was walking near her: ‘ What day of the week is it, 
father ? ’ 

‘ Saturday, my darling.* 

‘ Ah I yes, Saturday, the day of the Blessed Virgin. Is it 
to-day that she will cure me ? ’ 

Then she began thinking'again; while, at some distance 
behind her, two bearers came furtively down the road, with a 
covered stretcher in which lay the corpse of the man who 
had died in the train. They had gone to take it from behind 
the barrels in the goods office, and were now conveying it to 
a secret spot of which Father Fourcado had told them. 


n 

HOSPITAL AND gAOTTO 

Built, so far as it extends, by a charitable Canon, and left 
unfinished through lack of money, the Hospital of Our Lady 
of Dolours is a vast pile, four storeys high, and consequently 
far too lofty, since it is difficult to carry the sufferers to the 
topmost wards. As a rule the building is occupied by a hun¬ 
dred infirm and aged paupers ; but at the season of the 
national pilgrimage these old folks are for three days sheltered 
elsewhere, and tlie hospital is lot to the Fathers of the 
Assumption, who at times lodge in it as many as five and six 
hundred patients. Still, however closely packed they may be, 
the accommodation never suffices, so that the throe or four 
hundred remaining sufferers have to be distributed between 
the HcJspital of Salvation and the town hospital, the men being 
sent to th*e former and the women to the Jatter institution. 

That morning at sunrise great confuSon prevailed in the 
sand-covered courtyard of Our Lady of Dolours, at the door 
of which a couple of priests w^ro mounting guard. The 
temporary staff, with its formidable supply of registers, cards, 
and printed formulas, had installed itself in one of the ground- 
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floor rooms on the previous day. The managers were desirous 
of greatly improving upon the organisation of the preceding 
year. The lower wards were this time to be reserved to the 
most helpless sufferers ; and in order to prevent a repetition 
of the cases of mistaken identity which had occurred in the 
past, very great care was to be taken in filling in and dis¬ 
tributing the admission cards, each of which bore the name of 
a ward and the number of a bed. It became difficult, how¬ 
ever, to act in accordance wit}:i these good intentions in 
presence of the torrent of ailing beings which the white train 
had brought to Lourdes, and the new formalities so com¬ 
plicated matters that 4 he patient^ had to be deposffied in the 
courtyard as they arrived, to wait there until it became possi¬ 
ble to admit them in something like an orderly Planner. It 
was the unpacking of the station over again, the same woeful 
/amping in the open, whilst the bearers and the young 
seminarists wiio acted as the secretary’s assistants ran hither 
and thither in bewildernjient. 

* We have been over-ambitious, we vranted to do things too 
well! ’ exclaimed Baron Suire* in despair. 

There was much truth in his remark, for never liad a 
greater number of useless precautions been taken, and they 
now discovered that, by some inexplicable error, they had 
allotted not the lower but the higher placed wards to the 
patients whom it was most difficult to move. It was impossible 
to begin the classification afresh, however, and so as in former 
years things must be allowed to take their course, in a hap¬ 
hazard way. The distribution of the cards began, a young 
priest at the same time entering each patient’s name and 
address in a register. Moreover, all the hospitalisation cards 
bearing the patients’ names and numbers had to be produced, 
80 that the names of the wards and the numbers of the beds 
might be added to them; and all these formalities greatly pro¬ 
tracted the MfiU, 

Then there was endless coming and going from the top to 
the bottom of the building, and from one to the other epd of 
each of its four floors. M. Sabathier was one of the first to 
secure admittance, he^ig placed in a ground-floor room which 
was known as the Family Ward. Sick men were there 
allowed to have their waves with them ; but to the other wards 
of the hospital only women w*ere admitted. Brother Isidore, 
it is true, was accompanied by his sister; however, by a spe¬ 
cial favour it was agreed that they should be considered as 
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conjoints, and the missionary was accordingly placed in the 
bed next to that allotted to M. Sabathier. The chapel, still 
littered with plaster and with its unfinished windows 
boarded up, was close at hand. There were also various 
wards in an unfinished state; still these were filled with mat¬ 
tresses, on which sufferers were rapidly placed. Ail those who 
could w'alk, however, were already besieging the refectory, a 
long gallery whose broad windows looked into an inner 
courtyard; and the Baint-Frai Sisters, who managed the hos¬ 
pital at other times, and had remained to attend to the cook¬ 
ing, began to distribute bowls of coffee and chocolate among 
the poor women whom tlie terrible joui'Oey had exhausted. 

* Rest yourselves and try to gain a little strength,’ repeated 
Baron Suir^i who was ever on the move, showing himself here, 
there and everywhere in rapid succession. ‘ You have three 
good hours before you, it is not yet five, and their reverences 
have given orders tiiat you are not to be taken to the Grotto 
until eight o’clock, so as to avoid any excessive fatigue. 

]\reanw'hile) up above on the second floor, Madame de 
Jonquiere had been one of the first to take possession of the 
Sainte-Honorine Ward of which she was the superintendent. 
She had been obliged to leave her daughter Raymondo down¬ 
stairs, for the regulations did not allow young girls to enter 
the wards where they might have witnessed sights that were 
scarcely proper or else far too horrible for such eyes as theirs. 
Raymonde had therefore remained in the refectory as a helper, 
but little Madame Desagneaux, in her capacity as a ladv- 
hospitaller, had not left the superintendent, and was already 
asking her for orders in her delight that she should at last 
be able to render some assistance. 

‘ Are all those beds properly made, madame ? * she 
inquired; ‘ pcrliaps I had better make them afresh with Sister 
Hyacinths,’ 

The ward, whose walls were painted a light yellow, and 
whose few windows admitted but little light from an inner 
yard, contained fifteen beds, standing in two rows against the 
walls. ^ 

‘We will see by-and-by,’ replied Madame de Jonquiire 
with an absorbed air. She was busy counting the beds and 
examining the long narrow apartment. And this aooom- 
^lisbed she added in an undertone : * I shall never have room 
enough. They sav that I must accommodate twenty-throe 
patients. We ahafl have to put some mattresses down.* 
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Sister Hyacinthe, who had followed the ladies "after leaving 
Bister Saint-Fran^ois and Sister Claire des Anges in a small 
adjoining apartment which was being transformed into a linen 
room, then began to lift up the coverlets and examine the 
bedding. And she promptly reassured Madame D^sagneaux 
with regard to her surmises. ‘ Oh 1 the beds are properly 
made/ she said ; ‘ everything is very clean too. One can see 
that the Saint-Frai Sisters have attended tb things themselves. 
The reserve mattresses are in tlie next room, however, and 
if madame will lend me a hahd we can place some of them 
between the beds at once. 

‘ Oh, certainty I * 'exclaimed young Madame Dcsagneaux, 
quite excited by the idea of carrying mattresses with her weak 
slender arms. 

It became necessary for Madame de J onqui^re to calm her. 

* By-and-by,’ said the lady-superintendent; * there is no hurry. 
Tjet us wait till our patients arrive. I don’t much like this 
ward, it is so difficult io air. Last year I had the Sainte- 
Eosalie Ward on the first floor. However, we will organise 
matters, aU the same.* 

Some other lady-hospitallers were now arriving, quite a 
hiveful of busy bees, all eager to start on their w^ork. The 
confusion which so often*arose was, in fact, increased by the 
excessive number of nurses, women of the aristocracy and 
upper middle class, with wllose fervent zeal some little vanity 
was blended. There were more than two hundred of them, 
and as each had to make a donation on joining the Hospitality 
of Our Lady of Salvation, the managers did not dare to refuse 
any applicants, for fear lest they might check the flow of 
almsgiving. Thus the number of the lady-hospitallers in¬ 
creased year by year. Fortunately there were some among 
them who cared for nothing beyond the privilege of wearing 
the red cloth cross, and who started off on excursions as soon 
as they reached Lourdes. Still it must bo acknowledged that 
those who devoted themselves were really deserving, for they 
underwent five days of awful fatigue, sleeping scaroely a 
couple of hours each night and living in the midst of^the most 
terrible and repugnawft spectacles. They witnessed the death 
agonies, di*essed the pestilential sores, cleaned up, changed 
linen, turned the sufferers over in their beds, went through a 
sickening and overwhelming labour to which they were in no 
wise accustomed. And thus they emerged from it aching all 
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over, tired to death, with feverish eyes flaming with the joy oI 
the charity which so excited them. 

‘ And Madame Volmar ?' suddenly asked Madame Dcs- 
agneaux. ‘ I thought wo should And her here.' 

This was apparently a subject which Madame de Jon- 
qui^re did not care to have discussed; for, as though she 
were aware of the truth and wished to bury it in silence, with 
the indulgence of a w^oman who compassionates human 
wretchedness, she promptlyjetorted : ‘ Madame Volmar isn't 
strong, she must have gone to the hotel to rest. We must let 
her sleep.' 

Thon|;he apportioned thh beds among the ladies present, 
allotting two to each of them ; and this done they all finished 
taking possession of the place, hastening up and down and 
backwards and forwards in order to ascertain w'here the 
offices, the linen-room, and the kitchens were situated. 

‘ And the dispensary ? * then asked one of the ladies. 

But there was no dispensary. There was no medical 
staff even. What would have bceai the use of any ?—since the 
patients were those whom science had given up, despairing 
creatures who had come to beg of God the cure which power¬ 
less men were unable to promise them. Logically enough, 
all treatment w’as suspended during the pilgrimage. If a 
patient seemed likely to die, extreme unction was administered. 
The only medical man about the ^llacc was the young doctor 
who had come by the w'hite train with his little medicine 
chest; and his intervention was limited to an endeavour to 
assuage the sufferings of those patients who chanced to ask 
for him during an attack. 

As it happened, (Sister Ilyacintbe was just bringing 
Ferraiid, whom Bister Saint-Francois had kept with her in a 
closet near the linen-room which ho proposed to make his 
quarters. ‘Madame,'said ho to Madame de Jonqui^re, ‘I 
am entirely at your disposal. In case of need you will only 
have to ring for me.’ 

She barely listened to him, however, engaged as she was 
in a quarrel with a young priest belonging to the manage¬ 
ment with reference to a deficiency^ of certain utensils. 
‘ Certainly, monsieur, if we should need a soothing draught,' 
she answered, and then, reverting to her discussion, she went 
on: ‘ Well, Monsieur I'Abb^, you must certainly get me four 
or five more. How can we possibly manage with so few f 
Things are bad enough as it is.' 
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Ferrand looked and listened, quite bewildered by the 
extraordinary behaviour of the people amongst whom he had 
been thrown by chance since the previous day. He who did 
not believe, who was only present out of friendship and 
charity, was amazed at this extraordinary scramble of wretch¬ 
edness and suffering rushing towards the hope of happiness. 
And, as a medical man of the new school, he was altogether 
upset by the careless neglect of precautions, the contempt 
which was shown for the most simple teachings of science, 
in the certainty which was a^ffkrently felt that, if Heaven 
should so will it, cure would supervene, sudden and resound¬ 
ing like a lie given tc^ the very laws of nature. But if this 
were the case, what was the use of that last conSession to 
human prejudices—why engage a doctor for the jo”grney if none 
were wanted ? At this thought the young man returned to 
his little room, experiencing a vague feeling of shame as he 
realised that his presence was useless, and even a trifle 
ridiculous. 

‘ Get some opium p'ills ready all the same,* said Sister 
Hyacinthe, as she went bad* with him as fdr as the linen 
room. ‘ You will be asked for some, fot I feel anxious about 
some of the patients.* 

While speaking she looked at him with her large blue 
eyes, so gentle and so kind, and over lighted by a divine 
smile. The constant exercise which she gave herself brought 
the rosy flush of her quick blood to her skin all dazzling 
with youthfulness. And like a good friend who was willing 
that he should share the work to which she gave her heart, 
she added: ‘ Besides, if I should need somebody to get a 
patient in or out of bed, you will help me, won’t you ? * 

Thereupon, at the idea that he might be of use to her, he 
was pleased that he had come and was there. In his mind’s 
eye, he again behold her at his bedside, at the time when be 
had so narrowly escaped death, nursing him with fraternal 
hands, with the smiling, compassionate grace of a sexless 
angel, in whom there was something more than a comrade, 
something of a woman left. However, the thought liever 
occurred to him there was religion, behef behind 

her. 

* Oh I I will help you as much as you like, Sister,* he 
replied. ‘ I belong to you, I ishall be so happy to serve you. 
You know very well what a debt of gratitude I have to pay 

you.* 
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In a pretty way she raised her finger to her lip so as to 
silence him. Nobody owed her anything. Bho was merely 
the servant of the ailing and the poor. 

At this moment a first patient was making her entry into 
the Sainte-Honorine Ward. It was Marie, lying in her wooden 
box, which Pierre, with Gerard’s assistance, had just brought 
upstairs. The last to start from tlie railway station, she 
had secured admission before the others, thanks to the end¬ 
less complications wliicli, after keeping them all in suspense, 
now freed them according to chance distribution of the 
admission cards. M. de Guersaint bad quitted his daughter 
at the hospital door by her cwn desire \ for, fearing that the 
hotels would be very full, she had wished him to secure two 
rooms for h^self and Pierre at once. Then, on reaching the 
\vard, she felt so weary that,' after venting her chagrin at not 
being immediately taken to the Grotto, she consented to be 
laid on a bed for a short time. 

‘ Come, my child,’ repeated Madame de Jonqiii^re, ‘ you 
have three hours before you. We will put you to bed. It 
will ease you to take you out of-that case.’ 

Thereupon the lady-superintendent raised her by the 
shoulders, 'whilst Sister ll^acintho held her feet. The bed 
was. in the central part of the ward^ near a window. For a 
moment the poor girl remained oh it with her eyes closed, as 
though exhausted by being moved about so much. Then it 
became necessary that Pierre should be readmitted, for she 
grew very fidgety, saying that there were things which she 
must explain to him. 

‘ Pray don’t go away, my friend,’ she exclaimed when he 
approached her. * Take tlio case out on to the landing, but stay 
there, because I want to be taken down as soon as I can get 
permission.’ 

‘ Do you feel more comfortable now ? ’ asked the young 
priest. 

‘ Yes, no doubt— but I really don’t know. I so much 
want to be taken yonder, to the Blessed Virgin’s feet.’ 

However, when Pierre had removed the case, the successive 
arrivals oi the other patients supplied with some little 
diversion. Madame VCtu, whom two bearers had brought 
upstairs, holding her under the arms, was laid, fully dressed, 
on the next b^d, where she remained motionless, scarcely 
breathing, with her heavy, yellow, cancerous mask. Slone 
of the patients, it should be mentioned, were divested of 
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their clothes, they were simply stretched out on the beds, and 
advised to go to sleep if they could manage to do so. Those 
whose complaints wei’e less giievous contented themselves 
with sitting down on their mattresses, chatting together, and 
putting the things they had brought with them in order. 
For instance, Eliae Rouquet, who was also near Mario, on tho 
other side of the latter'.s bed, opened her basket to take a clean 
fichu out of it, and seemed sorely annoyed at having no hand¬ 
glass with her. In less than ten minutes all tfee beds were 
occupied, so that when La CTrivotio appeared, half carried by 
Sister Ilyacmthe and Sister *Claire des Auges, it became 
necessary to place some mattresses on the floor. 

* Here! here is 6ne,* exclaimed Madame D^s^gneaux; 

* she will be very well here, out of the draught from the 
door.* 

Seven other mattresses were soon added in a line, occupying 
the space between the rows of beds, so that it became ditiicult 
to move about. One had to be very careful, and follow 
narrqw pathways which*had been left between the beds and 
the mattresses. Each of tlie patients had retained possession 
of her parcel, or box, or bag, and round«about the improvised 
shakedowns were piles of poor old things, sorry remnants of 
garments, straying amon|5 the sheets and the coverlets. You 
might have thought yourself in some woeful ambulance, 
hastily organised after some great catastrophe, some confla¬ 
gration or earthquake which had- thrown hundreds of 
wounded and penniless beings into the streets. 

Madame de Jonqui^re made her way from one to the other 
end of the ward, ever and ever-repeating, ‘ Come, my children, 
don’t excite yourselves ; try to sleep a little,* 

However, she did not succeed in calming them, and indeed, 
she herself, like the other lady-hospitallers under her orders, 
increased the general fever by her own bewilderment. The 
linen of several patients had to be changed, and there were 
other needs to be attended to. One woman, suffering from an 
ulcer in the leg, began moaning so dreadfully that Madaihe 
Besagneaux undertook to dress her sore afresh ; but she was 
not skilful, and despite all her passionate courage Site almost 
fainted, so greatly was she distressed by tho unbearable 
odour. Those patients who were in better healUi asked for 
broth, bowlsful of which' began to circulate amidst the caUs, 
the -answers, and the contradictory orders which nobody 
executed. And meanwhile, let loose amidst this fiightfiU 
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scramble, little Sophie Couteau, who remained with the 
Sisters, and was very gay, imagined that it was playtime, 
and ran, and jumped, and hopped in turn, called and petted 
first by one and then by another, dear as she was to all alike 
for the miraculous hope which she brought them. 

However, amidst this agitation, the hours went by. 
Seven o’clock had just struck when Abh 6 Juduine came in. He 
was the chaplain of the Sainte-Honoriue Ward, and only the 
difficulty of finding an unoccupied altar at which he might say 
his mass had delayed his aniyiil. As soon as ho appeared, a 
cry of impatience arose from every bed. 

‘ Oh! Monsieur lo Cure, let us start, lot us start at 
once!’ ' 

An ardent desire, which each passing minute heightened 
and irritated, was upbuoying them, like a more and more 
devouring thirst, which only the waters of the miraculous 
fountain could*'appeasG. And more fervently than any of the 
others La Grivotte, sitting up on her mattress, and joining her 
hands, begged and begged that she might be taken to the 
Grotto. Was there not a beginning of tlio miracle in this— 
in this awakening of her will power, this feverish desire for 
cure which enabled her to set herself erect ? Inert and faint¬ 
ing on her arrival, she was now ^seated, turning her dark 
glances in all dircictions, waiting and watching for the happy 
moment when she would be removed. And colour also was 
returning to lier livid face. She was already resuscitating. 

‘ Gh ! Monsieur le Cur(^, pray do tell them to take me—I 
feel that I shall be cured,’ she exclaimed. 

With a loving, fatherly smile on his good-natured face, 
Abb 6 Judaino listened to them all, and allayed their impatience 
with kind words. They would soon set out; but they must bo 
reasonable, and allow sufficient time for things to be organised; 
and besides, the Blessed Virgin did not like to have violence 
done her; she hided her time, and distributed her divine 
favours among those who behaved themselves the best. 

As he paused before Marie’s bed and beheld her, stammer¬ 
ing evitreaties with joined bands, he again paused. ‘Andyou, 
too, my dfmghter, you are in a hurry he said. ‘ Be easy, 
there is grace enough in heaven for you all.’ 

‘I am dying of love, father,’ she murmured in reply* 
* My heart is so swollen with prayers, it stifles me-* 

He was greatly touched by the passion of this poor 
emaciated child, so harshly stricken in her youth and beauty, 
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and wishing to appease her, he called her attention to Madame 
Vetu, who did not move, though with her eyes wide open 
she stared at all who passed. 

‘ Look at madamo, how quiet she is !' ho said. * She is 
meditating, and she does right to place herself in God’s hands, 
like a little child.’ 

However, in a sca^rcoly audible voice, a mere breath, 
Madame Vetu stammered: ‘ Oh ! I am suffering, I am 
suffering.’ • 

At last, at a quarter to cFght o’clock, Madame de 
Jonquiere warned her cliargcs that they would do well to pre¬ 
pare themselves. She herself, assisted by Sister Ilyacintho 
and Madame Desagnea*ux, buttoned several dresses, •and put 
shoes on impotent feet. It was a real toilette, for they all 
desired to appear to the greatest advantage l)efore tlie Blessed 
Virgin. A large number had sufficient sense of delicacy to 
wash tlieir hands. Others unpacked their parcels, and put 
on clean linen. On her side, Elise Rouquet had ended by 
dijscovqring a little pocket-^lass in the hands of a woman near 
her, a huge, dropsical creatu^, who 'was very coquettish; 
and having borrowed it, she leant it fugainst the bolster, 
and then, with infinite care, began to fasten her fichu 
as elegantly as possible about her head, in order to hide her 
distorted features. Meanwhile, erect in front of her, little 
Sophie watched her with an air of profound interest. 

It was Abb6 Jiulaino who gave the signal for starting on 
the journey to the Grotto, lie wished, he said, to accompany 
his dear suffering daughters thither, whilst the lady-hos¬ 
pitallers and the Sisters rcunainod in the ward, so as to put 
things in some little order again. Then the ward was at once 
emptied, the patients being carried downstairs amidst renewed 
tumult. And Pierre having replaced ]\[ariG’s box upon its 
wheels, took the first place in the corUge \vhich was formed 
of a score of little hand-carts, bath-chairs and litters. 
The other wards, however, were also emptying, the courtyard 
became crowded, and the d6fiU was organised in haphazard 
fp-sbion. There was soon an interminable train descending 
the rather steep slope of the Avenue de la Grotte,*^o that 
Pierre was already reacfiing the Plateau de la Merlasse when 
the last stretchers were barely leaving the precincts of the 
hospital. * 

It was eight o’clock, and the sun, already high, a 
triumphant August sun, was flaming in the great sky, vvhich 
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was beautifully clear. It soemod as if the blue of the atmo¬ 
sphere, cleansed by the storm of the previous night, were quite 
new, fresh witli youth. And the frightful d6fil6, a perfect 
‘ Cour des Miracles ' of human woo, rolled along the sloping 
pavement amid all the brilliancy of that radiant morning. 
There was no end to the train of abominations, it appeared to 
grow longer and longer. No order was observed, ailments of 
all kinds were jumbled together; it sefemed like the clearing 
of some inferno whore the most monstrous maladies, the 
rare and awful cases which provoke a shudder, had been 
gathered together. Eczema, roseola, elephantiasis presented 
a long array of doleful victims. Well-nigh vanished diseases 
reappeared; one old woman was alloc ted with leprosy, 
another was covered with impetiginous lichen like a tree 
which has rotted in the shade. Tlien came the dropsical 
ones, inflated like wine-skins; and beside some stretchers 
dangled hancls twisted by rheumatkm, while from others 
protruded feet swollen by oedema beyond all recognitioti, 
looking, in fact, like bags stuffed full of rags. One woman, 
sufTeririg from liydrocoplialus,*sat in a little cart, the dolorous 
motions of her head? bespeaking her grievous malady, A tall 
girl afflicted with chorea—St. Vitus’s dance --was dancing 
with every limb, without a pause, the left side of her face 
being continually distorted by sudden, convulsive grimaces. 
A younger one, who followed, gave vent to a bark, a kind of 
plaintive animal cry, each time that tlio tic douloureux which 
was torturing her twisted her mouth and her right cheek, 
which she seemed to throw forward. Next came the con 
surnptives, trembling with fever, exhausted by dysentery, 
wasted to skeletons, with livid skins, recalling the colour of 
that earth in which they would soon bo laid to rest; and 
there was one among tliem who was quite white, with flaming 
eyes, who looked indeed like a death’s head in which a torch 
had been lighted. Then every deformity of the contractions 
followed in succession—twisted trunks, twisted arms, necks 
askew, all the distortions of poor creatures whom nature' had 
waVpec^ and broken ; and among tliese was one whose 
right hand was thrust back behind her ribs whilst her head 
fell to the left resting fixedly upon her shouldor. Afterwards 
came some poor rachitic girls displaying waxen complexiona 
and slender necks eaten f^yay by sores, and yellow-faced 
women in the painful stupoi: which falls on those whoso 
bosoms are devoured by cancers; whilst others, lying down 
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with their mournful eyes gazing heavenwards, seemed to be 
listening to the throbs of the tumours which obstructed their 
organs. And still more and more went by ; there was always 
something more frightful to come, this woman following that 
other one increased the general shudder of horror. From the 
neck of a girl of twenty who had a crushed, flattened head 
like a toad’s, there hupg so huge a goitre that it fell even to 
her waist like the bib of an apron. A blind w(jman walked 
along, her head erect, her face pal^ like marble, displaying the 
acute inflammation of her pdhr ulcerated eyes. An aged 
woman stricken with imbecility, afflicted with dreadful facial 
disfigurements, laughed aloud w*th a terrifying laugh. And 
all at once an epileptic was seized with convulsions, and 
began foaming on her stretcher, without, howeVhr, causing 
any stoppage of the procession, which never slackened its 
march, lashed onward as it was by the blizzard of feverish 
passion which impelled it towards the Grotto. 

. The bearers, the priests, and the ailing ones themselves 
had jdst intonated a canticle, the song of Bernadette, and ail 
rolled along amid the besetting ‘ Aves,’ sp that the little carts, 
the litters, and the pedestrians descended the sloping road 
like a swollen and overflowing torrent of roaring w^ater. At 
the corner of the Rue Sifint-Joseph, near the Plateau de la 
Merlasse, a family of excursionists, who had come from 
Caiiterets or Bagneros, stood at the edge of the footway over¬ 
come with profound astonishment. These people were 
evidently well-to-do bourgeois, the father and mother very 
correct in appearance and demeanour, while their two big 
girls, attired in light-coloured dresses, had the smiling faces of 
happy creatures who are amusing themselves. But their first 
feeling of .surprise was soon followed by terror, a growing 
terror, as if they here beheld the opening of some pesthouse of 
ancient times, some hospital of the legendary ages, evacuated 
after a great epidemic. The two girls at last became quite 
pale^ while the father and the mother felt icy cold in presence 
of that endless ddfiU of so many horrors, the pestilemtial 
emanations of which were blown full in their faces. •<) God ! 
to think that such hiCeousness, such filth, such suffering, 
should exist I Was it possible—under that magnificently 
radiant sun, under those broa^ heavens so full of light and 
joy, whither the freshness of the Gave’s waters ascended, and 
the breeze of morning wafted the pure perfumes of the 
mountains I 

X 2 
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When Pierre, at the head of the ccrUg6y reached the 
Plateau de la Merlasse, he found himself immersed in that 
clear sunlight, that fresh and balmy air. He turned round 
and smiled alTeciionately at Marie ; and as they came out on 
the Place dii Rosaire in the morning splendour, they were 
both enchanted with the lovely panorama which spread around 
them. 

In front, on the east, was Old Lourdes, lying in a broad 
fold of the ground beyond a, rock. The sun was rising behind 
the distant mountains, and its bhliquo rays clearly outlined the 
dark lilac mass of that solitary rock, which was crowned by 
the tower and crumbliiig walls of the ancient castle, once the 
redoubtable key of the seven valleys. Through the dancing, 
golden dust" you discerned little of the rained pile except some 
stately outlines, some huge blocks of building which looked 
as though reti«red by Cyclopean liands; and beyond the rock 
you but vaguely distinguished the discoloured, intermingled 
nouse roofs of the old town. Nearer in than the castL. 
however, the now^ town—the rich and noisy city which had 
sprung up in a few years as though by miracle—spread out 
on either liand, disjdaying its hotels, its stylish shops, its 
lodging-houses all with snow white fronts smiling amidst 
patches of greenery. Then there \i'as the Gave flowing along 
at tlie base of the rock, rolling clamorous, clear waters, now 
blue and now green, now deep as they passed under the old 
bridge, and now' leaping as they careered under tlie now one, 
wliich the Fathers of the Immaculate Conception had built 
in order to connect the Grotto with the railway station and 
the recently opened Boulevard. And as a background to this 
delightful picture, this fresh water, tliis greenery, tliis gay, 
scattered, rejuvenated town, the little and the big Gers arose, 
two huge ridges of bare rock and low herbage, which, in the 
projected shade that bathed them, assumed delicate tints of 
pale mauve and green, fading softly into pink. 

Then, upon the north, on the right bank of the (Jave, 
bey^rid the hills followed by the railway line, the heights of 
Lo Biis^a ascended, their wooded slopes radiant m the 
morning light. On that side lay Baftres, More to the left 
arose the Serre do Julos, dominated by the Miramonfc. 
Other crests, far off, faded aw'jy^ into the ether. And in the 
foreground, rising in tiers among the grassy valleys beyond 
the Gave, a number of convents, which seemed to have sprung 
up in this region of prodigies like early vegetation, imparted 
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some measure of life to the landscape. First, there was an 
Orphan Asylum founded by the Sisters of Nevers, whose vast 
buildings shone brightly in the sunlight. Next came the 
Carmelite convent, on the highway to Pan, just in front of the 
Grotto; and then that of the Assumptionists higher up, 
skirting the road to Poueyferro; whilst the Dominicans 
showed but a corner‘of their roofs, sequestered in the far¬ 
away solitude. And at last appeared the establishment of 
the Bisters of the Immaculate Conception, thiJse who were 
called the Blue Sisters, and *vbo had founded at the far- 
end of the valley a home where they received well-to-do lady 
pilgrims, desirous of solitude, as boarders. ^ 

At that early hour all the bells of these convents were 
pealing joyfully in the crystalline atmosphere^ •svhilst the 
bolls of other convents, on the other, the southern horizon, 
answered them wdtli the same silvery strains of joy. The bell 
of the nunnery of Baint Clarissa, near the old bridge, rang a 
^cale of gay, clear notes, which one might have fancied to be 
the diirruping of a bird.* And on this side of^the town, also, 
there were valleys that dippetl down betwx'en the ridges, and 
mountains tljat upreared their bare sitlcs, a commingling of 
smiling and of agitated nature, an endless surging of heights 
amongst which you noticed those of Visens, whose slopes the 
sunlight tinged ornately with soft blue and carmine of a 
rippling, moirc-liko eflect. 

However, when Marie and Pierre turned their eyes to the 
west, they were quite dazzled. The sun rays were hero stream¬ 
ing on the large and the little Beoiit with their cupolas of 
unequal height. And on this side the background w^as one of 
gold and purple, a dazzling mountain on 'whose sides one could 
only discern the road which snaked betAveen the trees on its 
Avay to the Calvary above. And here, too, against the sunlit 
background, radiant like an aureola, stood out the three 
superposed churches Avhich at the voice of Bernadette had 
sprung from the rock to the glory of the Blessed Virgin. 
First of all, down below, came the church of the Rosary, 
squat, circular, and half cut out of the rock, at the f^rthSr end 
of an esplanade on eirtier side of which, like two huge arms, 
were colossal gradient ways, ascending gently to the Crypt 
Church. Vast labour had been expended here, a quarryful 
of stones had been cut and Set in position, there vrere arches 
as lofty as naves supporting the gigantic terraced avenues 
which had been constructed so as to allow the processions to 
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roll along in all their pomp, and the little conveyances con* 
taining sick children to ascend witliout hindrance to the divine 
presence. Then came the Crypt, the subterranean church 
within the rock, with only its low door visible above the 
church of the Eosary, whose paved roof, with its vast prome¬ 
nade, formed a continuation of the terraced inclines. And at 
last, from the summit sprang the Basilica, somewhat slender 
and frail, recalling some finely chased jewel of the Renas¬ 
cence, and looking very new and very white—like a prayer, a 
spotless dove, soaring aloft frorfc the rocks of ^lassabielle. The 
spire, which appeared the more delicate and slight when com¬ 
pared wit]i the gigantic inclines below, seemed like the little 
vertical flame of a taper set in the midst of the vast landscape, 
those endleps waves of valleys and mountains. By the side, 
too, of the dense greenery of the Calvary hllJ, it looked fragile 
and candid, like childish faith; and at sight of it you instinc¬ 
tively thought of the little wliite arm, the little thin hand of 
the puny girl, wlio had here pointed to Heaven in the cris;s 
of her human sufferings. You could not see the GrottO, the 
entrance of which was on the left, at the base of the rock. 
Beyond the Basilica, the only buildings which caught the eye 
were the heavy square pile where the Fathers of the Immacu¬ 
late Conception had their abode, and the episcopal palace, 
standing much farther away, in a spreading, wooded valley. 
And the three churches were flaming in the morning 
glow, and the rain of gold scattered by the sun rays was 
sweeping the whole coimHysidc, whilst the flying peals 
of the bells seemed to bo the very vibration of the light, 
the musical awakening of the lovely day that was now be¬ 
ginning. 

Whilst crossing the Place du Eosaire, Pierre and Marie 
glanced at the Esplanade, the public walk with its long cen¬ 
tral lawn skirted by broad parallel paths and extending as far 
as the new bridge. Here, with face turned towards the 
Basilica, was the groat crowned statue of the Virgin. All^the 
sufferers crossed themselves as they went by. And still 
passionata^y chanting its canticle, the fearful corrolled on, 
through nature in festive array. Undth: the dazzling sky, past 
the mountains of gold and purple, amidst the centenarian 
trees, symbolical of health, the running waters whose fresh¬ 
ness was eternal, that cortege still and ever marched on with 
its sufferers, whom nature, if not God, hod condemned, those 
who were afflicted with skin diseasesi those whose flesh was 
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eaten away, those who were dropsical and inflated like wine¬ 
skins, and those whom rheumatism and paralysis had twisted 
into postures of agony. And the victims of hydrocephalus 
followed, with the dancers of St. Vitus, the consumptives, the 
rickety, the epileptics, the cancerous, the goitrous, the blind, 
the mad, and the idiotic. * Ave, avo, ave, Maria ! * they sang; 
and the stubborn plaint accpiired increased volume, as nearer 
and nearer to the Grotto it bore that abominable torrent of 
human wretchedness and pain, amidst all the fright and 
horror of the passers-by, who^sfopped short, unable to stir, 
their hearts frozen as this nightmare swept before their 
eyes. • 

riorre and Marie were the first to pass under* the lofty 
arcade of one of the terraced inclines. And then, as they 
followed the (piay of the Gave, they all at once came upon the 
Grotto. And Marie, rvhoin Pierre wheeled as near to the 
railing as possible, was only able to raise herself in her little 
conveyance, and murmur : ^ 0 most Blessed Virgin, Virgin - 
moslrloved! ’ 

She liad seen neither the entrances to the piscinas nor the 
twelve-piped fountain, which she had* just passed; nor did 
she distinguisli any better the shop on her left hand where 
crucifixes, chaplets, statwettos, pictures, and other religious 
articles were sold, or the stone pulpit on her right which 
Father Massias already occupied. Her eyes w^ere dazzled 
by the splendour of the Grotto; it seemed to her as if a liun- 
dred thousand tapers were burning there behind the railing, 
filling the low entrance with the glow of a furnace and illumi¬ 
nating, as with star rays, the statue of the Virgin, which 
stood, higher up, at the edge of a narrow ogive-like cavity. 
And for her, apart from that glorious apparition, nothing 
existed there, neither the crutches with which a part of the 
vault had been covered, rior the piles of bouquets fading aw^ay 
amidst the ivy and the eglantine, nor even the altar placed 
in^the centre near a little portable organ over which a cover 
had been tlirowm. Ilow^evor, as she raised her eves above the 
rock, she once more beheld tlio slender wdiite Basilica pro¬ 
filed against tho sky,iits slight, tapering spire soaiMrg into the 
azure of the Infinite like a prayer. 

* O Virgin most powerful—Queen of the Virgins—Holy 
Virgin of Virgins I ’ • 

]?ierre had now succeeded in wheeling Marie’s box to the 
front rank, beyond the numerous oak benches which were set 
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out here in the open air as in the nave of a church. Nearly 
all these benches were already occupied by those suiTerois 
who could sit down, wliilo the vacant spaces were soon filled 
with litters and little vehicles whoso wheels became entangled 
together, and on wliosc close-packed mattresses and pillows all 
sorts of diseases were gathoi’ed pell-mell. Immediately on 
arriving, the young priest had recogmised the Vignorons 
seated with their sorry child Gustave in the middle of a bench, 
and now, oit the flagstones, he caught sight of the lace- 
trimmed bed of IMadame DieulUfay, beside whom her husband 
and sister knelt in prayer. IMoreovcr, all the patients of 
Madame de Jonqiiiere's carriage took up position here—M. 
Sabathier and Brother Isidore side by side, Madame Vetu 
reclining hopelessly in a conveyance, lillise Bouquet seated, 
La Grivotto excited and raising herself on her clenched 
hands. Pierre, also again perceived Madame Maze, standing 
somewhat apart from the others, and humbling herself in 
prayer ; whilst Madame Vincent, who had fallen onherkpees; 
still holding hqr little Bose in her arms, presented the cliild 
to the Virgin with ardent entreaty, the distracted gcstiu’e of 
a mother soliciting compassion from the mother of divine 
grace. And around tliis reserved space was the over¬ 
growing throng of pilgrims, the * pressing, jostling mob 
which gradually stretched to the parapet overlooking the 
Gave. 

‘ 0 Virgin most merciful,’ continued ]\rarie in an under¬ 
tone, ^ Virgin most faithful, Virgin conceived without 
sin I * 

Then, almost fainting, she spoke no more, but with her 
lips still moving, as though in silent prayer, gazed distractedly 
at Pierre, lie thought tliat she wished to speak to him and 
leant forward : ^ Bliall I remain here at your disposal to take 
you to the piscina by-and-by ? ’ he asked. 

But as soon as she understood him she shook her head. 
And then in a feverish way she said : ‘No, no, I don’t wanbto 
be bathed this morning. It seems to me that one must be 
truly worthy, truly pure, truly holy before seeking the 
miracle 1 I want to spend the whole morning in imploring it 
with joined hands; I want to pray, to pray with all my strength 
and all my soul—’ Bhe was stifling, and paused. Then 
she added: ‘ Don’t come to take me back to the Hospital 
till eleven o’clock. I will not let them take me from here till 
then/ 
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Ilo'^^ever, Pierre did not go away, but remained near her. 
For a moment, he even fell upon his knees ; he also would 
have liked to pray with the same burning faith, to beg of 
God the cure of that poor sick child, wdiornho loved with such 
fraternal affection. But since he had reached the Grotto ho 


had felt a singular sensation invading him, a covert revolt, as 
it were, which hampered the pious flight of his prayer. He 
wished to believe; he had spent the whole nigh^ hoping that 
belief would once more blossom ki his soul, like some lovely 
flower of ignorance and candoTir, as soon as he should have 
knelt upon the soil of tliafc land oj miracle. And yet he only 
experienced discomfort and anxiety in presence of the 
theatrical scone before him, that pale stiff statue in tlie false 
light of the tapers, with the chaplet shop full *of jostling 
customers on the one hand, and the large stone pulpit whence 
a Father of the Assumption was shouting ‘ Avesp’on the other. 
Had his soul become utterly withered then ? Could no divine 
dew again impregnate it. with innocence, render it like the 
souls of little children, who at the slightest caressing touch of 
the sacred legend give themselves to it e^itiroly ? 

Then, while his thoughts wore still wandering, he recog¬ 


nised Father Massias in the ecclesiastic who occupied the pulpit. 


He had formerly known him, and was quite stirred by his 
sombre ardour, by the sight of his thin face and sparkling 


eyes, by the eloquence which poiired from his largo mouth 


as he offered violence to Heaven to compel it to descend upon 


earth. And whilst he thus examined Father Afassias, 


astonished at feeling himself so unlike the preacher, he 
caught sight of Fatlior Fourcade, who, at the foot of the 
pulpit, was deep in conference with Baron Suire. The latter 
seemed imich perplexed by something which Father Fourcade 
said to him; however ho ended by approving it with a 
complaisant nod. Then, as Abbe Judaine was also standing 
there, Father Fourcade likewise spoke to him for a moment, 
and a scared expression came over the Abbe’s broad fatherly 
face while he listened ; nevertheless, like the Baron, ho at J.ast 
bowed assent. • ^ 


Then, all at once, FIbthor Fourcade appeared in the pulpit, 
erect, drawing up his lofty figure which his attack of gout 
had slightly bent; and he had pot wished that Father Massias, 
his weU-loved brother whom he preferred above all others, 
should altogether go down the narrow stairway, for ho had kepi 
him upon one of the steps, and was leaning on his shoulder- 
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And, in a full, grave voice, with an air of sovereign authority 
which caused perfect silence to reign around, he spoke as 
follows : 

‘ My dear Brethren, my dear Sisters, I ask your forgiveness 
for interrupting your prayers, but I have a communication to 
make to you, and I have to ask the help of all your faithful 
souls. We had a very sad accident to deplore this morning, 
one of our brethren died in one of the trains by which you 
came to Lou*rdes, died just as he was about to set foot in the 
promivsed land.* * .. 

A brief pause followed and Father Fourcade seemed to 
become yet taller, Ihs handsome face beaming with fervour, 
amidst hfs long, streaming royal bejird. 

‘ Well, jny dear Bro^thren, iny dear Sisters,* he resumed, 
‘in spite of everything, the idea has come to me that we 
ought not to ^despair. Who knoAVs if God Almiglity did not 
will that death in order that Ho miglit prove His Omni¬ 
potence to the world It is as though a voice were speaking 
to me, urging^me to ascend this pulpit and ask your prayers 
for this man,' this man who is no more, but wliose life is 
nevertheless in the hands of the most Blessed Virgin who 
can still implore her Divine Son in his favour. Yes, the man 
is here, I have caused his body to*bc brought hither, and it 
depends on you perhaps whether a brilliant miracle shall 
dazzle the universe, if you pray with sulTicient ardour to touch 
the compassion of Heaven. We will plunge the man’s body 
into the piscina and we will entreat the Lord, the master of 
the world, to resuscitate him, to give unto us this extra¬ 
ordinary sign of His sovereign henelicence 1 ’ 

An icy thrill, wafted from the Invisible, passed through 
the listeners. They had all become pale, and though the 
lips of none of them had opened, it seemed as if a mur¬ 
mur sped through tlieir ranks amidst a shudder. 

‘ But with what ardour must we not pray I * violently 
resumed Father Fourcade, exalted genuine faith. ‘ It is 
your souls, your whole souls, that I ask of you, iny dear 
brofherSj^my dear sisters, it is a prayer in vdiich you must 
put your hearts, your blood, your ver^ life with whatever may 
be moat noble and loving in it I Pray with all your strength, 
pray till you no longer know who you are, or whore you are; 
pray as one loves, pray as oile dies, for that which wo are^ 
about to ask is so precious, so rare, so astounding a grace 
that only the energy of our worship can induce God to 
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Bnswer us. And in order that our prayers may be the more 
efiicacious, in order that they may have time to spread and 
ascend to the feet of the Eternal Father, we will not lower 
the body into the piscina until four o’clock this afternoon. 
And now my dear Brethren, now my dear Sisters, pray, pray 
to the most Blessed Virgin, the Queen of the Angels, the 
Comforter of the Allli(jted ! ’ 

Then he himself, distracted by emotion, resumed the 
recital of the rosary, whilst near him Father Massias burst 
into sobs. And tliereupon the great anxious silence was 
broken, contagion seized upon the throng, it was transported 
and gave vent to shouts, tears^ and confused stammered 
entreaties. It was as though a breath of delirium were 
sweeping by, reducing men’s wills to nauglit, and^turning all 
these beings into one being, exasperated with love and seized 
with a mad desire for the impossible prodigy. 

And for a moment Pierre had thought that the ground 
was giving way beneath him, that he was about to fall and 
faint.* But with difficulfy he managed to rise from his knees 
and slowly walked away. * 


III 

FOUNTAIN AND PISCINA 

As Pierre went off, ill at ease, mastered by invincible re¬ 
pugnance, unwilling to remain tliere any longer, he caught 
sight of M. de Guersaint, kneeling near the Grotto, wuth the 
absorbed air of one who is praying with his whole soul. The 
young priest had not seen him since the morning, and did not 
Know whether he had managed to secure a couple of rooms in 
one or other of the hotels, so that his first impulse was to 
go and join him. Then, however, he hesitated, unwilling to 
disturb his meditations, for he was doubtless praying for his 
daughter whom he fondly loved, in spite of the const< 2 .nt alfeent- 
, mindedness of his vohi4il6 brain. Accordingly the young priest 
passed on, and took his way under the trees. Nine o’clock 
was now striking, he had a couple of hours before him. 

By dint of money, the wild bank where swine had formerly 
pastured had been transformed into a superb avenue skirting 
the Gave. It had been necessary to put back the river’s bed 
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in order to gain ground, and lay out a monumental quay 
bordered by a broad footway, and protected by a parapet. 
Some two or three hundred yards further on, a hill brought 
the avenue to an end, and it thus resembled an enclosed pro¬ 
menade, provided with benches, and shaded by magnificent 
trees. Nobody passed along, however; merely tho overflow 
of the crowd had settled there, and solitary spots still 
abounded between tho grassy wall limiting the promenade 
on tho south, and the extensive fields spreading out north¬ 
ward beyond tho Gave, as far as tho wooded slopes which the 
■white-walled convents brightened. Under the foliage, on the 
margin of the running watef, one could enjoy delightful fresh¬ 
ness, evGii during the burning days of August, 

Thus Pierre, like a man at last awakening from a painful 
dream, soon found rest of mind again. He had questioned 
himself in the acute anxiety which ho felt with regard to his 
sensations. Had he not reached Lourdes that morning pos¬ 
sessed by a genuine desire to believe, an idea that he was 
indeed again beginning to believe even as he had done m the 
docile days of childhood when his mother had made him join 
liis hands, and taught liim to fear God ? Yet as soon as he 
had found himself at the Grotto, the idolatry of the worship, 
the violence of the display of faith, t^ie onslaught upon human 
reason, had so disturbed him tliat he had almost fainted. 
What would become of him then ? Could he not even try to 
contend against his doubts by examining things and convinc¬ 
ing himself of their truth, thus turning his journey to profit? 
At all events, he had made a bad beginning, which left him 
sorely agitated, and ho indeed needed the environment of 
those fine trees, that limpid, rushing water, that calm, cool 
avenue, to recover from the shock. 

Still pond(;ring, he was approaching the end of the path 
way, when he most unexpectedly met a forgotten friend. He 
had, for a few seconds, been looking at a tall old gentleman 
who W'as coming toAvards him, dressed in a tightly-buttoned 
frock-coat and broad-brimmed hat; and he had tided to 
remember where it was that ho had previously belield that 
pale face, with eagle nose, and black'and penetrating eyes. 
These he had seen before, he felt sure of it; but the prome- 
iiader’s long white beard and long curly white hair perplexed 
him. However, the other halted, also looking extremely 
astonished, though he promptly exclaimed, ‘ What, Pierre ? 
Is it you, at Lourdes ? * 
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Then all at once the youn^ priest recognised Doctor 
Chassaigne, his father’s old friend, his own friend, the man 
who had cured and consoled him in the terrible physical and 
mental crisis which had come upon him after bis mother's 
death. 

‘ Ah ! my dear doctor, how pleased I am to see you 1 * he 
replied. 

They embraced with deep emotion. And now, in presence 
of that snowy hair and snowy beard, that slow walk, that 
sorrowful demeanour, Pierre reijiehibered wdth what unrelent¬ 
ing ferocity misfortune had fallen on that unhappy man and 
aged him. But a few years had gone by, and now, when they 
met again, ho was bowed down by destiny. • 

* You did not know, I suppose, tliat I had remained at 
Lourdes?’ said the doctor. ‘It’s true that I no longer write 
to anybody ; in fact, I am no longer among the living. I live 
in the land of the dead.’ Tears were gatlioriiig in his eyes, 
and emotion made his voice falter as he resinned ; ‘ There ! 
come Tind sit down on th&-t bench yonder ; it will please me to 
live the old days afresh with you, just for a mohient.’ 

In his turn the young priest felt l/is sobs choking him. 
He could only murmur, * Ah ! my dear doctor, my old friend, 
I can truly tell you that I,pitied you with my whole heart, my 
wdiole soul.’ 

Doctor Chassaigne’s story was one of disaster, the ship¬ 
wreck of a life. He and his daughter Marguerite, a tall and 
lovable girl of twenty, bad gone to Cauterets with Madame 
Chassaigne, the model wife and mother, whose state of health 
had made them soinewliat anxious. A fortnight had gone by, 
and she seemed much better, and was already planning several 
pleasure trips, when one morning she was iound dead in her 
bed. Her husband anddaugliLer Avore overwhelmed, stupefied 
by this sudden blow, this cruel treachery of death. Tlie 
doctor, who belonged to Bartres, had a family vault in the 
Lourdes cemetery, a vault constructed at his oavti expense, 
and in which his father and mother already rested. Tie 
desired, therefore, that his wife should bo interred there,* in a 
compartment adjoining that in which ho expected ‘soon to lie 
himself. And after the burial he had lingered for a week at 
Lourdes, when Marguerite, who was witli him, was seized 
with a great shivering, and*, taking to her bed one evening, 
died two days afterwards without her distracted father being 
able to form any exact notion of the illness which had carried 
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her off. And thus it was not himself, but his daughter, 
lately radiant with beauty and health, in the very flower of 
her youth, who was laid in the vacant compartment by the 
mother’s side. The man who had been so happy, so wor¬ 
shipped by his two helpmates, whoso heart liad been kept 
so warm by the love of two dear creatures all his own, was 
now nothing more than an old, inise:|'able, stammering, lost 
being, who shivered in his icy solitude. All the joy of his 
life had departed ; he envied the men who broke stones upon 
the highways wdien he caw their barefooted wives and 
daughters bring them their dinners at noontide. And he had 
refused to leave Lourdes, he had relinquished everything, his 
studios, his practice in Paris, in order that he might live near 
the tomb in which his wife and his daughter slept the eternal 
sleep. 

‘ Ah, my old friend,’ repeated Pierre, * how I pitied you ! 
How frightful must have been your grief I But why did you 
not rely a little on those wlio love you ? Why did you shut 
yourself up here with your sorrow ? ’ 

The doctor made a gesturewhich embraced th^o horizon. 

‘ I could not go a^vay,. they are here and keep me with them. 
It is all over, I am merely waiting till my time comes to join 
them again.’ 

Then silence fell. Birds were fluttering among the shrubs 
on the bank behind them, and in front they beard the loud 
murmur of the Gave. The sun rays wore falling more heavily 
in a slow, golden dust, upon the liiilsidos ; but on tljat retired 
bench under the beautiful trees, the coolness was still delight¬ 
ful. And although the crowd was but a couple of huudred 
yards distant, they were, so to say, in a desert, for nobody tore 
himself away from the Grotto to stray as far as the spot which 
they had chosen. 

They talked together for a long time, and Pierre related 
under what circumstances he had reached Lourdes that morn¬ 
ing with M. de Guorsaint and his daughter, all three forming 
part of the national pilgrimage. Then all at once he gave a 
gtartrtof astonivshnient and exclaimed : ‘ What I doctor, so you 
now believe that miracles are possible ?, You, good heavens! 
whom I knew as an unbeliever, or at least as one altogether 
indifferent to these matters ?' 

He was gazing at M. Chassaigne quite stupefied by some¬ 
thing which he had just heard him say of the Grotto and 
Bernadette. It was amazing, coming from a man with 00 
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strong a mind, a savant of such intelligence, whose powerful 
analytical faculties he had formerly so much admired! How 
was it that a lofty clear mind, nourished by experience and 
method, had become so changed as to acknowledge the 
miraculous cures elTccted by that divine fountain whicli the 
Blessed Virgin liad caused to spurt forth under the pressure 
of a child's lingers ? , 

‘But just think a^little, my dear doctor,’ he resumed. ‘It 
was you yourself who supplied my father wit^ memoranda 
about Bernadette, your little follow-villager as you used to call 
iier; and it was you, too, who spoke to me at such length 
about her, \vhen, later on, I took,a momentary interest in her 
story. In your eyes she was simply an ailing child, prone to 
hallucinations, infantile, but half-conscious of her acts, deficient 
of will power. Becollect our chats together, my^'doubts, and 
the healthy reason wliich you again enabled me to acquire! ’ 

Pierre was feeding very moved, for v/at? not this tlio 
strangest of adventures ? He a priest, who liad formerly 
resig\ied himself to endeavour to believe, bad ended by com- 
))let(dy losing all faith through intercourse with this same 
doctor, who was then an unbeliever, biB; whom he now found 
converted, conquered by the supernatural, whilst ho himself 
w’as racked by the torture^ of no longer believing. 

‘ You wlio would only rely on accurate facts,’ lie said, ‘you 
who based everything on observation I Do you renounce 
science then ? ’ 

Chassaigne, hitherto quiet, with a sorrowful smile playing 
on his lips, now made a violent gesture expressive of sovereign 
contempt. ‘ Science indeed I ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Do I know 
anything ? Can I accomplish anything ? You asked me 
just now wdiat malady it wars that killed my poor Marguerite. 
But I do not know I I, whom people think so learned, so well 
armed against death, I understood nothing of it, and I could 
do nothing—not even prolong my daughter’s life for a single 
hour I And my wdfo, whom I found in bed already cold, when 
on the previous evening she had lain dowm in much better 
health and quite gay—was I even capable of foreseeing*wdiat 
ought to have been done in her case ? No, no ! fcfr me at all 
events, science has become bankrupt. I wish to know nothing, 
I am but a fool and a poor old man ! ’ 

He spoke like this in a furious revolt against all his past 
life of pride and happiness. Then, having become calm again, 
he added : ‘ And now I only feel a frightful remorse. Yes, ^ 
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remorse which haunts me, which ever brings me here, prowl¬ 
ing around the people who are praying. It is remorse for not 
having in the first instance come and humbled myself at that 
Grotto, bringing my two dear ones with me. They would 
have knelt there like those women wdiom you see, I should 
have knelt beside them, and perhaps the Blessed Virgin would 
have cured and preserved them. But, fool that I was, I only 
know how to lose them \ It is my fault ’ 

Tears were now streaming fi'om his eyes. * I remember,’ 
he continued;'* that in my childhood at Bartr^.s, my mother, a 
peasant woman, made mo join my hands and implore God’s 
help each morning. The prayer she taught me came back to 
my mind, word for word, whbn I again found myself alone, as 
weak, as lost as a little child. A\’hat would you have, my 
friend ? I joined my hands as in my younger days, I felt too 
wretched, too forsalven, lhad too keen a need of a superhuman 
help, of a divine power which should think and determine 
for me, whicli should lull me and carry rue on with its eter¬ 
nal prescience. How great at first, was the confusion, the 
aberration of my poor brain, under the frightful, heavy blow 
which fell upon it! I spr-nt a sconi of nights witliout being 
able to sleep, thinking that I should surely go mad. All sorts of 
ideas Avarred Avithin me; I passed through periods of revolt Avhen 
I shook my fist at Heaven, and then I lapsed into humility, en¬ 
treating God to take me in my turn. And it was at last a con¬ 
viction that tliere must be justice, a conviction that there must 
be love, Avhich calmed me by resioi'ing me my faith. You knew 
my daughter, so tall and strong, so beautiful, so brimful of 
life. Would it not bo the most monstrous injustice if for her, 
who had not knoAvn life, there were nothing beyond the tomb 
She will live again, I am absolutely convinced of it, for I still 
hear her at times, she tells me iliat Ave shall meet, that wo 
shall see one another again. Oli! the dear beings whom one 
has lost, my dear daughter, my dear Avife, to see them once 
more, to live Avith them elsewhere, that is the one hope, the 
one consolation for all the sorrows of this world I I have 
given myself to God, since God alone can restore them to 
me! ’ 

He was shaking Avith a slight tremor, like the Aveak old 
man he had become; and Pierre was at last able to understand 
and explain the conversion of this saAaint, this man of intellect 
who, groAving old, had reverted to belief under the influence 
of sentiment. First of all, and this he had not previously 
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Buspected, he discovered a kind of atavism of faith in this 
Pyrenean, this son of peasant mountaineers, who had been 
brought up in belief of the legend, and whom the legend had 
again mastered even when fifty years of positive study had 
rolled over it. Then, too, there was liuman weariness; this 
man, to whom science had not brought happiness, revolted 
against science on the day when it seemed to him shallow, 
powerless to prevent him from shedding tears. And finally 
there was discouragement, a doubt of all thingsending in a 
need of certainty on the part oi* this old man whom age had 
softened, and wdio felt happy at being able to fall asleep in 
credulity. 

Pierre did not protest, how^over; he did not jeer, for his 
heart was rent at sight of this stricken sexagenarism, with his 
woeful senility. Is it not indeed pitiful to see the strongest, 
the clearest‘minded become mere children agctin under such 
blows of fate ? ‘ Ah I " he faintly sighed, ‘ if I could only 

suffer enough to be able to silence rny reason, and kneel 
yonde? and believe in all those fine stories.’ 

The pale smile, which at times still, passed over Doctor 
Chassaigno’s lips, reappeared on them. * You mean the 
miracles ? ’ said he. ‘ You are a priest, my child, and I know 
what your misfortune is. The miracles seem impossible to 
you. But what do you know of tliem ? Admit that you 
know nothing, and that what to our senses seems impossible is 
every minute taking place. And now we have been talking 
together for a long time, and eleven o’clock wall soon strike, so 
that you must return to the Grotto. However, I shall expect 
you at half-past three, wdion I will take you to the medical 
verification ollicc, wdiere I hope I shall be able to show you 
some surprising things. Don’t forget, at half-past three.’ 

Thereupon he sent him off, and remained on the bench 
alone. The heat had yet inci'eased, and the distant hills were 
burning in the furnace-like glow of the sun. However, he 
lingered there forgetfully, dreaming in the greeny half-light 
amidst the foliage, and listening to tlie continuous murmpr of 
the Gave, as if a voice, a dear voice from the realms beyond, 
were speaking to him. 

Pierre meantime hastened back to Marie. He w^as able to 
join her without much difficulty, for the crowd was thinning, 
a good many people having already gone off to cUjeuner, And 
on arriving he perceived the girl’s father, who was quietly 
seated beside her, and who at once wished to explain to him 

L 
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the reason of his long absence. For more than a couple of 
hours that morning he had scoured Lourdes in all directions, 
applying at twenty hotels in turn without being able to find 
the smallest closet where they might sleep. Even the servants’ 
rooms were let and you could not have even secured a mattress 
on which to stretch yourself in some passage. However, all 
at once, just as he was despairing, lie had discovered two 
rooms, small ones, it is true, and just under the roof, but in a 
very good hcH;el, that of the Apparitions, one of the best patro¬ 
nised in the town. The persons who had retained these 
rooms bad just telegraphed that the patient whom they had 
meant to bring with them was dead. Briefly, it was a piece 
of rare good luck, and seemed to make M. de Guersaint quite 
gay. 

Eleven o’clock was now striking and the woeful procession 
of sufferers started off again through the sunlit streets and 
squares. When it reached the Hospital Marie begged her 
father and Pierre to go to the hotel, lunch and rest there 
awdiile, and ];eturn to fetch her at two o’clock, wh-en the 
patients would again be conducted to the Grotto. But when, 
after lunching, the two men went up to the rooms which they 
were to occupy at the Hotel of the Apparitions, M. de Guer¬ 
saint, overcome by fatigue, fell so soundly asleep that Pierre 
had not the heart to awaken him. What would have been 
the use of it ? His presence w^as not indispensable. And so 
the young priest returned to the Hospital alone. Then the 
cortdge again descended the Avenue de la Grottc, again wended 
its way over the Plateau de la Merlasse, again crossed the 
Place du Eosaire, through an ever-growing crowd which 
shuddered and crossed itself amid all the joyousness of that 
splendid August day. It was now the most glorious hour of 
a lovely afternoon. 

When Marie was again installed in front of the Grotto she 
inquired if her father were coming. * Yes,’ answered l^ierre ; 
‘ ho is only taking a little rest.’ 

, She waved her hand as though to say that he was acting 
rightly, and then in a sorely troubled voice she added : ‘ Listen, 
Pierre; don’t take me to the piscina for another hour. I am 
not yet in a state to find favour from Heaven, I wish to pray, 
to keep on praying.* 

After evincing such an ardent desire to come to Lourdes, 
terror was agitating her now that the moment for attempting 
<he miracle was at band. In fact, she began to relate that 
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Bho had been nnable to eat anything, and a girl who overheard 
her at once approached saying ; ‘ If you feel too weak, my 
dear young lady, rein ember we have some broth here.’ 

Marie looked at her and recognised Havmonde. Several 
young girls wore in this wise employed at the Grotto to dis¬ 
tribute cups of broth and milk among the sullerers. Some of 
them, indeed, in previous years, had displayed so much coquetry 
in the matter of silk aprons trimmed with lace, that a uniform 
apron, of modest linen, with a jimall check patlern, blue and 
white, had been imposed on them. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this enforced simplicity, Raymonde, thanks to her freshness 
and her active, good-natured, housewifely air, had* succeeded 
in making herself look quite charming. 

‘ You will remember, won’t you ? ’ she added*; ‘ you have 
only to make me a sign and I will servo you.’ 

M arie thanked her, saying, however, that ehe felt sure she 
would not be able to take anything ; and then, turning towards 
the young priest, she resumed : ‘ One hour—you must allow 
me one more hour, my friend.’ , 

Pierre wished at any rale to rGnp.in near her, but the 
entire space was reserved to the sufferers, the bearers not being 
allowed there. So he bad to retire, and, caught in the rolling 
waves of the crowd, he*found himvself carried towards the 
piscinas, where he came upon an extraordinary spectacle which 
stayed his steps. In front of the low buildings where the 
baths were, three by three, six for the women and three for 
the men, he perceived mider the treses a long stretch of ground 
enclosed by a rope fastened to the tree trnnl\S; and here 
various sullerers, some sitting in tlicir bath-chairs and others 
lying on the mattresses of their litters, were drawn up in line, 
waiting to bo bathed, whilst outside the rope, a huge, excited 
throng was ever pressing and surging. A Capuchin, erect in 
the centre of the reserved space, was at that moment conduct¬ 
ing the prayers. ‘ Aves ’ followed one after the other, repeated 
by the crowd in a loud confused murmur. Then, all at once, 
as Madamo Vincent, w^ho, pale with agony, had long* been 
waiting, was admitted to the baths, carrying her dear burden, 
her little girl who looked like a waxen image of the child 
Christ, the Capuchin let himself fall upon his knees with his 
arms extended, and cried algud : ‘ Lord, heal our sick! ’ He 
raised this cry a dozen, twenty times, with a growing fury, 
and each time the crowd repeated it, growing more and more 
excited at each shout, till it sobbed and kissed the ground in 
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a state of frenzy. It was like a hurricane of delirium rushing 
by and laying every head among the dust. Pierre was utterly 
distracted by the sob of suffering which arose from the very 
bowels of these poor folks—at first a prayer, growing louder 
and louder, then bursting forth like a demand in impatient, 
angry, deafening, obstinate accents, as though to compel the 
help of Heaven, ‘ Lord, heal our sick! '“^'Lord, heal our sick! ’ 
The shout soared on high incessantly. 

An incident occurred, however ; La Grivotto was weeping 
hot tears because they would dot bathe her. ‘ They say that 
I’m a consumptive,’ she plaintively exclaimed, * and that they 
can’t dip consumptives in cold water. Yet they dipped one this 
morning ; I saw her. So why won’t they dip me ? I’ve been 
wearing myself out for the last half-hour in telling them that 
they are only grieving the Blessed Virgin, for I am going to 
be cured, I feel it, I am going to be cured ! * 

As she was beginning to cause a scandal, one of the 
chaplains of the piscinas ai)proached, and endeavoured to 
calm her. They would see what they could do for her, by- 
and-by, said he, the^)^ would consult the reverend Fathers ; 
and, if she were very good, perhaps they would bathe her all 
the same. 

Meantime the cry continued: ‘ Lord, heal our sick ! Lord, 
heal our sick ! ’ And Pierre, who had just perceived Madame 
Vetu, also waiting at the piscina entry, could no longer turn his 
eyes away from her hope-tortured face, whose eyes wore fixed 
upon the doorway by which the happy ones, the elect, emerged 
from the divine presence, cured of all their ailments. How¬ 
ever, a sudden increase of the crowd’s frenzy, a perfect rage of 
entreaties, gave him such a shock as to draw tears from his 
eyes. Madame Vincent was now coming out again, still 
carrying her little girl in her arms, her wretched, her fondly 
loved little girl, who had been dipped in a fainting state in the 
icy water, and whose little face, but imperfectly wiped, was as 
pale as ever, and indeed even more woeful and lifeless. The 
motber was sobbing, crucified by this long agony, reduced to 
despair by‘the refusal of the Blessed V^gin, who had remained 
insensible to her child’s sufferings. And yet when Madame 
Vetu in her turn entered, with the eager passion of a dying 
woman about to drink the water,of life, the haunting, obstinate 
cry burst forth again, without sign of discouragement or 
lassitude: ‘ Lord, heal our sick I Lord, heal our sick 1 ’ The 
Capuchin had now fallen with his face to the ground, and the 
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howling crowd, with arms outstretched, devoured the soil with 
its kisses. 

Pierre wished to join Madame Vincent to soothe her with 
a few kind, encouraging words, but a fresh string of pilgrims 
not only prevented him from passing, but threw him towards 
the fountain which another throng besieged. There was here 
quite a range of low,tmiidings, a long stone wall with carved 
coping, and it had been necessary to form processions although 
there were twelve taps from whicji the water feli into a narrow 
basin. Many came hither t» fill bottles, metal cans, and 
stoneware pitchers. To prevent too great a waste of water, 
the tap only acted when a knob*was pressed with^ the hand. 
And thus many weak-handed women lingered there a long time, 
the water dripping on their feet. Those who had no cans to fill 
at least came to drink and wash their faces. Pierre noticed 
one young man who drank seven small glassfujs of water, and 
washed his eyes seven times without wiping them. Otliers 
were drinking out of shells, tin goblets, and leather cups. 
And *he was particularly interested by the, sight of Elise 
Itouquet, who, thinking it iTseless to go to the piscinas to 
bathe the frightful sore which was eating away her face, had 
contented herself with employing the water of the fountain as 
a lotion, every two hours «ince her arrival that morning, Bhe 
knelt down, threw back her lichu, and for a long time applied 
a handkerchief to her face—a handkerchief which she had 
soaked with the miraculous fluid like a sponge ; and the crowd 
around her rushed upon the fountain in such fury that folks 
no longer noticed her diseased face, but washed themselves 
and drank from tlie same pipe at which she constantly 
moistened her handkerchief. 

Just then, however, G 4 rard, who passed by dragging M, 
Sabathier to the piscinas, called to Pierre, whom he saw un¬ 
occupied, and asked him to come and help him, for it would not 
be an easy task to move and bathe this helpless victim of ataxia. 
And thus Pierre lingered with the sufferer in the men’s piscina 
for nearly half-an-hour, whilst G6rard returned to the (jrotto 
to fetch another patient. These piscinas seemed tp the young 
priest to be very w^l arranged. They were divided into 
three compartments, three baths separated by partitions, with 
steps leading into them. In order that one might isolate the 
patient, a linen curtain hung before each entry, which was 
reached through a kind of waiting-room having a paved floor, 
and furnished with a bench and a couple of chairs. Here the 
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patients undressed and dressed tlieniselves with an awkward 
haste, a nervous kind of shame. One man, whom Pierre found 
there when he entered, was still naked, and wrapped himself 
in the curtain before putting on a bandage with trembling 
hands. Another one, a consumptive who was frightfully 
Gmaciatod, sat shivering and groaning, his livid skin mottled 
with violet marks. However, Pierre became more interested 
in Brother Isidore, who was just being removed from one 
of the baths. • lie had fainted away, and fora moment,indeed, 
it was thought that he was dead. But at last he began moan¬ 
ing again, and one’s heart tilled with pity at sight of his long, 
lank frame, which suiTering' had withered, and which, with 
his diseased hip, looked a human remnant on exhibition. 
The two liospitallers who ha<l been bathing him had the 
greatest difliculty to put on his shirt, fearful as they were 
that if he were suddenly shaken ho might expire in their 
arms. 

‘You will help me, Monsieur PAbb(^^, won’t you?’ asked 
another hospitaller as he began to undress M. Sabathier. 

Pierre hastened to give his’services, and found that the 
attendant, discharging such humble duties, was none other 
than the Marquis de Halmon-lloqucbert whom M. do Guersaint 
had pointed out to him on the wa;y from the station to the 
Hospital that morning. A man of forty, with a large, aquiline 
knightly nose set in a long face, the marquis was the last 
representative of one of the most ancient and illustrious 
families of France. Possessing a large fortune, a regal 
mansion in the Kuo do Lille at Paris and vast estates in 
Normandy, he came to Lourdes, each year, for the three days 
of the national pilgrimage, inliiienced solely by his benevolent 
feelings, for he had no religious zeal and simply observed the 
rites of the Church because it was customary for noblemen 
to do so. And he obstinately declined any high functions. 
Resolved to remain a hospitaller, he had that year assumed 
the duty of bathing the patients, exhausting the strength of 
his anns, employing his fingers from morning till night in 
hantfling rags and re-applying dressinjcjs to sores. 

* Be careful,’ he said to Pierre; ‘ take off the stockings very 
slowly. Just now, some flesh carao away when they were 
taking off the things of that poor fellow who is being dressed 
again, over yonder.’ 

Then, leaving M. Sabathier for a moment in order to put 
on the shoes of the unhappy sufferer whom ho alluded to, the 
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Marqai^ found the left shoo wet inside. Some matter had 
flowed into the fore part of it, and he had to take the usual 
medical precautions before putting it on the patient’s foot, a 
task which he performed with extreme care, and so as not to 
touch the man’s leg, into which an ulcer was eating. 

‘ And now,’ he said to Pierre as he returned to M. Sabathier, 

* pull down the drawers at the same time as I do, so that wo 
may get them off at one pull.’ 

In addition to the patients and the hospitallers selected for 
duty at the piscinas, the only f)erson in the little dressing- 
room was a chaplain who kept on repeating ‘ Paters * and 

* Aves,’ for not even a momentary pause was allowed in the 
prayers. Merely a loose curtain hung before the doorway 
leading to the open space which the rope enclosed ; and the 
ardent clamorous entreaties of the throng were* incessantly 
wafted into the room, with the piercing shouts of the Capuchin, 
whoever repeated : ‘ Lord, heal our sick! Lord,*heal our sick I ’ 
A cold light fell from the high windows of the building and 
constant dampness reigned there, with a mouldy smell like 
that of a cellar dripping with •water. 

At last M. Sabathier was stripped, divested of all garments 
save a little apron which had been fastened about his loins for 
decency’s sake. • 

‘Pray don’t plunge me,* said he; ‘let me down into the 
water by degrees.’ 

In point of fact that cold water quite terrified him. He 
was still wont to relate that he had experienced such a fright¬ 
ful chilling sensation on the first occasion that he had sworn 
never to begin again. According to his account there could 
be no worse torture than that icy cold. And then too, he 
put it, the water was scarcely inviting ; for, through fear lest 
the output of the source should not suffice, the Fathers of the 
Grotto only allowed the water of the baths to be changed 
twice a day. And nearly a hundred patients being dipped in 
the same water, it can be imagined what a terrible soup the 
latter at last became. All manner of tilings were found in it, 
so that it was like a frightful consomm6 of all ailments,field 
of cultivation for eveiy kind of poisonous germ, a Quintessence 
of the most dreaded contagious diseases; the miraculous 
feature of it all being that men should emerge alive from their 
immersion in such filth. 

‘ Gently, gently,’ repeated M. Sabathier to Pierre and the 
marquis, who had ta.ken hold of him under the hips in 
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order to carry him to the bath. And he gazed with childlike 
terror at that thick, livid water on which floated so many 
greasy, nauseating patches of scum. However, his dread of 
the cold was so great that he preferred the polluted baths of 
the afternoon, since all the bodies that were dipped in 
the water during the early part of the day ended by slightly 
'warming it. 

‘We will lot you slide down the steps,* explained the 
Marquis in an undertone; and then he instructed Pierre to 
hold the patient with all his''stpngth under the arm-pits. 

‘ Have no fear,’ replied the priest; ‘ I will not let go.’ 

M. Sabathier was then slowly lowered. You could now 
only see his back, bis poor painful back w^bich swayed and 
swelled, mottled by the rippling of a shiver. And when they 
dipped him,*his head fell back in a spasm, a .sound like tlie 
cracking of bones was heard, and, breathing hard, ho almost 
stifled. 

The chaplain, standing beside the bath, had begun calling 
with renewed fervour : ‘ Lord, heal our sick I Lord, hearl our 
sick I * 

M. de Salmon-Tlo»:|uebert repeated the cry, which the 
regulations required the hospitallers to raise at each fresh 
immersion. Pierre, therefore, had tp imitate his companion, 
and his pitiful feelings at the sight of so much sufl'ering were 
so intense that he regained some little of his faitli. It was 
long indeed since he had prayed like this, devoutly wishing 
that there might be a God in Heaven, whose omnipotence 
could assuage the wretchedness of humanity. At the end of 
three or four minutes, however, when with great diiliculty they 
drew M. Sabathier, li\dd and shivering, out of the bath, the 
young priest fell into deeper, more despairing sorrow than 
ever at beholding how downcast, how overwhelmed the sufferer 
was at having experienced no relief. Again had he made a 
futile attempt; for the seventh time the Plesscd Virgin had 
not deigned to listen to his prayers. He closed his eyes, from 
between the lids of which big tears began to roll while they 
were dressing him again. 

Then Pime recognised little Gustave Vigneron coming in, 
on his crutch, to take his first bath. His relatives, his father, 
his mother, and his aunt, Madame Chaise, all three of sub¬ 
stantial appearance and exemplary piety, had just fallen on 
their knees at the door. Whispers ran through the crowd; 
it was said that the gentleman was a functionary of the 
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Ministry of Finances. However, while the child was begin¬ 
ning to undress a tumult arose, and Father Fourcade and 
Father Massias, suddenly arriving, gave orders to suspend the 
immersions. The great miracle was about to be attempted, 
the extraordinary favour which had been so ardently prayed 
■ for since the morning—the restoration of the dead man to 
life. 

The prayers were continuing outside, rising in a furioiis 
appeal which died away in the ^sky of that wfirm summer 
afternoon. Two bearers came* in with a covered stretcher, 
which they deposited in the middle of the dressing-room. 
Baron Suire, President of the Association, followed, accom¬ 
panied by Bertliaud, one of its principal ollicers, for tJie affair 
was causing a great stir among the whole staff, and before 
anything was done a few words were exchanged in low voices 
between the gentlemen and the two Fathers o£ the Assump¬ 
tion. Then the latter fell upon their knees, with arms 
extended, and began to pray, their faces illumined, transfigured 
by then* burning desire to see God’s omnipotenpo displayed. 

‘ Lord, hear us ! Lord, grjlnt our prayer ! ’ 

M. Sabathier had just been taken* away, and the only 
patient now present was little Gustave, who had remained 
on a chair, half-undressed and forgotten. The curtains of the 
stretcher w^ere raised, and the man’s corpse appeared, already 
stiff, and seemingly reduced and shrunken, with large eyes 
which had obstinately remained wide open. It wvas necessary, 
however, to undress the body, wiiich was still fully clad, and 
this terrible duty made the bearers momentarily hesitate. 
Pierre noticed that the Marquis de Salmon-Roquchert, who 
showed such devotion to the living, such freedom from all 
repugnance whenever they Avere in question, had now drawn 
aside and fallen on his knees, as though to avoid tlie necessity 
of touching that lifeless corpse. And the young priest there¬ 
upon followed his example, and knelt near him in order to 
keep countenance. 

Father Massias meanwhile was gradually becorqing 
excited, praying in so loud a voice that it drowned fjiat of his 
superior, Father Fourcade : ‘ Lord, restore our brother to us I * 
he cried. ‘ Lord, do it for Thy glory ! ’ 

One of the hospitallers had already begun to pull at the 
man’s trousers, but his legs were so stiff that the garment 
would not come off. In fact the corpse ought to have been 
raised up ; and the other hospitaller, who was unbuttoning 
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the dead man’s old frock coat, remarked in an undertone that 
it would bo best to cut everything away with a pair of 
scissors. Otherwise there would be no end of the job. 

Berthaud, however, rushed up to them, after rapidly con¬ 
sulting Baron Suire. As a politician he secretly disapproved 
of Father Fourcado’s action in making such an attempt, only 
they could not now do otherwise tha'n carry matters to an 
issue ; for the crowd was waiting and had been entreating 
God on the d?ead man’s behalf ever since the morning. The 
wisest course, therefore, was to finish with the affair at once, 
showing as much respect as possible for the remains of the 
deceased.^ In lieu, therefore, of pulling the corpse about in 
order to strip it bare, Bertliaud was of opinion that it would 
be better to dip it in the piscina, clad as it was. Bliould the 
man resuscitate, it would be easy to procure fresh clothes for 
him ; and in .the contrary event, no harm would have been 
done. This is what he hastily said to the bearers; and forth¬ 
with he helped them to pass some straps under the man’s hips 
and arms. 

Father Fourcade J|rad nodded his approval of this course, 
whilst Father Massias prayed with inerGased fervour: 

‘ Breathe upon him, O Lord, and he shall be born anew 1 
Restore his soul to him, 0 LcTrd, that he may glorify 
Thee! ’ 

Making an effort, the two hospitallers now raised the man 
by means of the straps, carried him to the bath, and slowly 
lowered him into the water, at each moment fearing that he 
would slip away from their hold. Pierre, although overcome 
by horror, could not do otherwise than look at them, and thus 
he distinctly beheld the immersion of this corpse in its sorry 
garments, which on being wetted clung to the bones, outlining 
the skeleion-like figure of the deceased, who floated like a 
man who has been drowned. But the repulsive part of it all 
was, that in spite of the rigor mortis^ the head fell backward 
into the ivater, and was submerged by it. In vain did the 
hospitallers try to raise it by pulling the shoulder straps; 
as they nmde the attempt, tlio man almost sank to the bottom 
of the bath. And how could be have recovered his breath 
when his mouth was full of water, his staring eyes seemingly 
dying afresh, beneath that watery veil ? 

Then, during the three long minutes allowed for the 
immersion, the two Fathers of the Assumption and the chap¬ 
lain, in a paroxysm of desire and faith, strove to compel tho 
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intorvontion of Heaven, praying in such loud voices that they 
seemed to choke. 

‘Do Thou but look on him, 0 Lord, and he will live 
again I Lord ! may h(3 rise at Thy voice to convert the 
earth t Lord ! Thou hast but one word to say and all Thy 
people will acclaim Thee ! * 

At last, as though*some vessel had broken in his throat, 
Father Massias fell groaning and choking on his elbows, with 
only enough strength left him t& kiss the flagstones. And 
from without came the clamhur of the crowd, the ever- 
repeated cry, which the Capuchip was still leading : ‘ Lord, 
heal our sick I Lord, heal our sick! ’ This appejil seemed 
so singular at that moment, that Pierre’s sufferings were 
increased. He could feel too that the marquis wa^ shudder¬ 
ing beside him. And so the relief was general, when Perthaud, 
thoroughly annoyed with the whole business, curtly shouted 
to the hospitallers : ‘ Take him out! Take him out at once !' 

The body was removed from the bath and laid on the 
stretcher, looking like the cor^^se of a drowned man with its 
sorry garments clinging to its limbs. TTv' water was trickling 
from the hair, and rivulets began falling on cither side, spread¬ 
ing out in pools on the iioor. And naturally, dead as the 
man had been, dead be ren’laincd. 

The others had all risen and stood looking at him amidst 
a distressing silence. Then, as ho was covered up and carried 
away, Father Fourcade followed the bier leaning on the 
shoulder of Father Massias and dragging his gouty leg, the 
painful weight of which ho had momentarily forgotten. But 
he was already recovering his strong serenity, and as a hush 
fell upon the crowd outside, ho could be heard saying : ‘ My 
dear brothers, my dear sisters, God has not been willing to 
restore him to us, doubtless because in His infinite goodness 
He has desired to retain him among His elect.’ 

And that was all; there was no further question of the 
dead man. Patients were again being brought into the dress¬ 
ing room, the two other baths wore already occupied. And 
now little Gustave, who^liad watched that terrible si^eno with 
his keen inquisitive eyes, evincing no sign of terror, finished 
undressing liimsolf. His wretched body, the body of a 
scrofulous child, appeared w'ith its prominent ribs and 
projecting spine, its limbs so thin that they looked like mere 
walking-sticks. Especially was this the case as regards the 
left one, which was withered, wasted to the bone ; and he also 
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had two sores, one on the hip and the other in the loins, the 
last a terrible one, the skin being eaten away so that you 
distinctly saw the raw llesh. Yet he smiled, rendered so 
precocious by his sufferings that, although but fifteen years 
old and looking no more than ten, he seemed to be endowed 
with the reason and philosophy of a grown man. 

The Marquis de Salmon*HoquebGrt, who had taken him 
gently in liis arms, refusod Pierre’s offer of service: 

‘ Thanks, bu't lie weighs no more than a bird. And don’t be 
frightened, my dear little fellow. I will do it gently.’ 

‘Oh, I am not afraid of cold water, monsieur,’ replied the 
boy ; * you may duck me.’ 

Then' h(3 was lowered into the bath in which the dead 
man hadv been clipped, kludame Vigneron and Madame 
Chaise, who 'were not allo^ved to enter, had remained at the 
door on their „knces, whilst the father, M. Vigneron, who was 
admitted into the dressing-room, w^ent on making the sign of 
the cross. 

Finding that his services were no longer required; Pierre 
now departed. The sudden idea that three o’clock must 
have long since struck and that Marie must be waiting 
for him made liim hasten bis steps. However, whilst lie 
was endeavouring to pierce the ci\:)wd, he saw the girl arrive 
in her little conveyance, dragged along by Gerard, who ha«i 
not ceased transporting sufferers to the piscina. She had 
become impatient, suddenly tilled with a conviction that she 
was at last in a frame of mind to find grace. And at sight of 
Pierre she reproached him, saying, * What, my friend, did you 
forget me ? ’ 

He could find no answer, but watched her as she was 
taken into the piscina reserved for women, and then, in 
mortal sorrow, fell upon his knee.s. It was there that he 
would wait for her, humbly kneeling, in order that he might 
take her back to the Grotto, cured without doubt and singing 
a hymn of praise. Since she was certain of it would she not 
assuredly be cured? However, it was in vain that he sought 
for words.of prayer in the depths of his distracted being. He 
was still under the blow of all the terrible things that he had 
beheld, worn out with physical fatigue, his brain depressed, 
no longer knowing what he saw or what he believed. His 
desperate affection for Marie alone remained, making him 
long to humble himself and supplicate, in the thought that 
when little ones really love and entreat the powerful they end 
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by obtaining favours. And at last he caught himself repeating 
the prayers of the crowd, in a distressful voice that came 
from the depths of his being: ‘ Lord, heal our sick ! Lord, 
heal our sick 1' 

Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour perhaps, went by. Then 
^larie reappeared in her little conveyance. Her face was 
very pale and wore an Expression of despair. Her beautiful 
hair was fastened above her head in a heavy golden coil 
which the water had not tonchec^. And she was not cured. 
The stupor of inlinite discouragement hollowed and length¬ 
ened her face, and she averted her eyes as though to avoid 
meeting tliose of the priest who, fhunJcrstruck, chilled to the 
heart, at last made up his mind to grasp the hanctle of the 
little vehicle, so as to take the girl back to the Grotto. 

And meantime the cry of the faithful, who wdth open arms 
were kneeling there and kissing the earth, agawi rose with a 
growing fury, excited by the Capuchin’s shrill voice : ‘ Lord, 
heal our sick I Ileal our sick, 0 Lord ! ’ 

AsTierre was placing ^larie in position agaiq in front of the 
Grotto, an attack of weakness *came over her and she almost 
fainted. Gerard, who was there, saw Eaymonde quickly 
hurry to the spot with a cup of broth, and at once they began 
zealously rivalling each other in their attentions to the ailing 
girl. Eaymonde, holding out the cup in a pretty way, and 
assuming the coaxing airs of an expert nurse, especially in¬ 
sisted that Marie should accept the bouillon ; and Gerard, 
glancing at this portionless girl, could not help finding her 
charming, already expert in the business of life, and quite 
ready to manage a household witli a linn hand without ceas¬ 
ing to be amiable. 1 lerthaud was no doubt right, this was 
the wife that he, Gerard, needed. 

‘ Mademoiaellc,’ said he to Eaymonde, ‘ shall I raise the 
young lady a little ? ’ 

‘ Thank you, monsieur, I am quite strong enough. And 
besides I will give it her in spoonfuls ; that will be the bettor 
way.’ 

Marie, bow^ever, obstinately preserving her fie);ce silence 
as she recovered consciousness, refused the broth with a 
gesture. She wished to be left in quietness, she did not want 
anybody to question her. And it was only when the others 
had gone off smiling at one another, that she said to Pierre 
in a husky voice : ‘ Has not my father come then ? * 

After hesitating for a moment the priest was obliged to 
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confess the truth. * I left him sleeping and he cannot have 
woke up.’ 

Then Marie relapsed into her state of languid stupor and 
dismissed him in his turn, with the gesture with which she 
declined all succour. She no longer prayed, but remained 
quite motionless, gazing fixedly with her large eyes at the 
marble Virgin, tlie white statue amidst the radiance of the 
Grotto. And as four o’clock w^as now striking, Pierre with 
his heart sore went off to the Verification Ollice, having 
suddenly remembered the appointment given him by Doctor 
Cbassaigne. 


IV 

VEKIFICATION 

r 

The doctor was waiting for the young priest outside the 
Vei'ification OITkjo, in front of which a compact and feverish 
crowd of pilgrims was assembled, waylaying and (|uestioning 
the patients who went in, and acclaiming them as they came 
out whenever the news spread of any miracle, such as the 
restoration of some blind man’s sight, some deaf w’oman’s 
bearing, or some paralytic’s power of motion. 

Pierre had no little difiiculty in making his way through 
the throng, but at last he reached bis friend. ‘Well,’ he 
asked, ‘ are we going to have a miracle—a real, incontestable 
one I mean ? ’ 

The doctor smiled, indulgent despite his new faith. ‘ Ah, 
well,’ said he, ‘ a miracle is not worked to order. God inter¬ 
venes wdien He pleases.’ 

Borne hospitallers 'vvero mounting guard at the door, but 
they all knew M. (’hassaigne, and respi'cifiilly drew aside 
to let him enter with his companion. The ofiico where the 
cures were verified was very badly installed in a wretched 
wooden shanty divided into two apartments, first a narrow 
antechamber, and then a general meeting room which was by 
no'meana so largo as it should have been. However, there 
was a question of providing the department with better 
accommodation the following year; with which view some 
large premises, under one of the inclined ways of the Rosary, 
were already being fitted up. 

The only article of furniture in the antechamber was a 
wooden bench on which Pierre perceived two female patients 
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awaiting their turn in the charge of a young hospitaller. But 
on entering the meeting room the number of persona packed 
inside it quite surprised him, whilst the suffocating heat 
within those wooden walls on which the sun was so fiercely 
playing, almost scorched his face. It was a square bare 
room, painted a light yellow, with the panes of its single 
window covered with .whitening, so that the pressing throng 
outside might see nothing of what went on within. One 
dared not even open this window to admit a liUe fresh air, 
for it was no sooner set ajar, than a crowd of inquisitive 
heads peeped in. The furniture was of a very rudimentary 
kiqd, consisting simply of two deal tables of unequal height 
placed end to end and not even covered with a cloth f together 
with a kind of big ‘ canterbury ’ littered with untidy papers, 
sets of documents, registers and pamphlets, and finally some 
thirty rush*seatod chairs placed hero^and there, over the floor 
and a couple of ragged arm-chairs usually reserved for the 
patients. 

Doctor Bonamy at once hastened forward to greet Doctor 
Chassaigne, who was one of ffhe latest and‘most glorious 
conquests of the Grotto. Ho found ^ chair for him and, 
bowing to Pierre’s cassock, also made the young priest sit 
down. Then, in the tone, of extreme politeness which was 
customary with him, he exclaimed : ‘ Mon cher confrere, you 
will kindly allow me to continue. We were just examining 
mademoiselle.’ 

lie referred to a deaf peasant girl of twenty, who was 
seated in one of the arm-ebairs. Instead of listening, how¬ 
ever, Pierre, who was very weary, still with a buzzing in his 
head, contented himself witli gazing at the scene, endeavour¬ 
ing to form some notion of the j)eople assembled in the room. 
There were some fifty altogether, many of them standing and 
leaning against the walls. Half a dozen, however, were seated 
at the two tables, a central position being occupiied by the 
Buperintendent of the piscina,s, who was constantly consulting 
a thick register; whilst around him were a Father of the 
Assumption and three young seminarists who acte^ as secre¬ 
taries, writing, searchii/g for documents, passing them and 
classifying them again after each examination. Pierre, how¬ 
ever, took most interest in a Father of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, Father DargeFs, who had been pointed out to him 
that morning as being the editor of the ‘ Journal de la GrotteJ 
This ecclesiastic, whoso thin little face, with its blinking eyes. 
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beginning to end if she only started at once« Tho ceremonies 
concluded with a procession every night, but the Sunday one 
was always the finest, and that evening, it was said, would 
be remarkably splendid, .such, indeed, as was seldom seen. 
Nearly thirty thousand pilgrims would take part in it, each 
carrying a lighted taper : the nocturnal marvels of the sky 
would be revealed ; the stars would descend upon earth. At 
this thought the sutTerers began to be^vail their fate ; what a 
WTctched lot was theirs, to be tied to their beds, unable to see 


any of those whnders. 

At last jMadame de Jonquiore approached Mario’s bed ; 
‘ My dear girl,' said she, ‘ here is your father with Monsieur 
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Ivadiant with delight, the giid at once forgot her weary 
waiting. * Oh! pray let us make haste, Pierre,* she ex¬ 
claimed ; * prav let us make haste ! ’ 

They carried her down the stairs, and the young priest 
harnessed himself to the little car, which gently rolled along, 
under the star-studded heavens, whilst M. do Guersaint 
walked beside" it. The night was moonless, but extremely 
beautiful; the vaulif' above looked like deep blue velvet, 
spangled with diamonds, and the atmosphere was exquisitely 
mild and pure, fragrant with the perfumes from the moun¬ 
tains. Matry pilgrims were hurrying along the street, all 
bending their steps towards the Orotto, but they formed a 
discreet, pensive crowd, with naught of the fair-field, loung-'^ 
ing character of tlie daytime throng. And, as soon as the 
Plateau de la Merlasse was reached, the darkness spread out, 
you entered into a great lake of shadows formed by the 
vstretching lawns and lofty trees, and saw nothing rising on 
high save the black, tapering spire of the Basilica. 

Pierre grew rather anxious on finding that the croAvd 
became more and more compact as he advanced. Already 
on reaching the Place du Rosaire it was difficult to take 
another forward step. * There is no hope of getting to the 
Grotto yet awhile,’ he said. ‘ The best course would be to 
turn into one of tlic3 pathways behind the pilgrims’ shelter- 
house and wdit there.’ 

Marie, however, greatly desired to see the procession 
start. * Oil I pray try to go as far as the Gave,’ said she. ‘ I 
shall then see everything from a distance; I don’t want to go 
near.’ 

M. de Guersaint, who was equally inquisitive, seconded 
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which are as apparent as the sun itself. Pray notice more¬ 
over that I say cures and not miracles; for we doctors do not 
take upon ourselves to interpret and explain. We are simply 
here to see if the patients, who submit themselves to our 
examination, have really lost all symptoms of their ailments.* 

Thereupon he struck an attitude. Doubtless he spoke like 
this in order that his, rectitude mip:lit not be called in ques¬ 
tion. Believing without believing, he knew that science wag 
yet so obscure, so full of surprises, that wha^t seemed im¬ 
possible might always come to pa^s ; and thus, in the declining 
years of his life, he had contrived to secure an exceptional 
position at the Grotto, a position* which had both its inconve¬ 
niences and its advantages, but which, taken for alPin all, was 
very comfortable and pleasant. 

And now, in reply to a question from the Paris journalist, 
he began to explain his mode of proceeding. Each patient 
who accompanied the pilgrimage arrived provided with papers, 
amongst which there was almost always a certificate of the 
doctor-who had been att^jiiding the case. At times even there 
were certificates given by several doctors, hdspital bulletins 
and so forth—quite a record of the illness in its various stages. 
And thus if a cure took place and the cured person came 
forward, it was only necessary to consult his or her set of 
documents in order to ascertain the nature of tlie ailment, 
and then examination would show if that ailment had really 
disappeared. 

Pierre was now listening. Since he had been there, seated 
and resting himself, he had grown calmer and his mind 
was clear once more. It was only the heat which at present 
caused him any inconvenience. And thus, interested as he 
washy Doctor Bonamy’s explanations, and desirous of forming 
an opinion, he would have spoken out and questioned, had it not 
been for his cloth which condemned him to remain in the 
background. He was delighted therefore when the little fair- 
haired gentleman, the influential writer, began to bring 
forward the objections which at once occurred to him.^ Was 
it not most unfortunate that one doctor should diagnos(? the 
illness and that anothoi' one should verify the cure ? In this 
mode of proceeding there was certainly a source of frequent 
error. The better plan would have been for a medical com¬ 
mission to examine all the patients as soon as they arrived at 

* The reader will doubtless have understood that the Parisian jour¬ 
nalist is none other than M. Zola himself,— 'Iram, 
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Lourdes and draw up reports on every case, to winch reports 
the same commission would have referred whenever an alleged 
cure was brouglit before it. Doctor Bonamy, however, did not 
fall in with this suggestion. He replied, with some reason, 
that a commission would never suffice for such gigantic labour. 
Just tliink of it 1 A thousand patients to examine in a single 
morning I And how many diiferent tlieories there would be, 
liow many contrary diagnoses, how many endless discussions, 
all of a nature; to increase the general uncertainty! The pre¬ 
liminary examination of tlie patients, which was almost always 
impossible, would, even if attempted, leave the door open for 
as many errors as the present system. In practice, it was 
necessary To remain content with the certificates delivered by 
the medi(a\l 7neii who bad been in attendance on the patients, 
and these certificates accordingly acquired capital, decisive 
importance. Doctor Donamy ran through tlie documents lying 
on one of the tables and gave the Paris journalist some of 
these certificates to read. A gieat many of them unfortu¬ 
nately were very brief. Others, more skilfully dra\Vn up, 
clearly specified the nature of the complaint; and some of the 
doctors’ signatures whre even certified by the mayors of the 
localities where they resided. Nevertheless doubts remained, 
iimumorable and not to be surmounted. Who were these 
doctors? Who could tell if they possessed sufficient scientific 
authority to write as they did ? With all respect to the 
medical profession, were there not innumerable doctors whose 
attainments were very limited ? And, besides, might not 
these have been influenced by circumstances that one know 
nothing of, in some cases by considerations of a personal 
character? One was tempted to ask for an inquiry respecting 
each of these medical men. Since everything was based on 
the documents supplied by the patients, these documents 
ought to have been most carefully controlled ; for there could 
be no proof of any miracle if the absoluto certainty of the 
alleged ailments had not been demonstrated by stringent 
examination, 

Yery red and covered with perspiration, Doctor Bonamy 
waved his* arms. ^ But that is the ^course we follow, that 
is the course we fallow ! ’ said he. ‘ As soon as it seems 
to us that a case of cure cannot be explained by natural 
means, we institute a minute inquiry, we request the person 
who has been cured to return hero for further examination. 
And as you can see we surround ourselves with all means of 
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enlightenment. These gentlemen here, who are listening to 
us, are nearly every one of them doctors who have come from 
all parts of France. We always entreat them to express their 
doubts if they fool any, to discuss the cases with us, and a 
very detailed report of each discussion is drawn up. You 
hear mo, gentlemen, by all means protest if anything occurs 
here of a nature to oftcnd your sense of truth.’ 

Not one of the onlookers spoke. Most of the doctors 
present were undoubtedly Cathclics, and naturally enough 
they merely bowed. As for thb others, the unbelievers, the 
savants pure and simple, they Ipokod on and evinced some 
interest in certain phenomena, but considerations of courtesy 
deterred them from entering into discussions which they 
knew would have been useless. When as men of sense their 
discomfort became too great, and they felt themselves growing 
angry, they simply left the room. • 

As nobody breathed a word, Doctor Bonamy became quite 
triumphant, and on the journalist asking him if he were all 
alone to accomplish so mucl^ work, he replied: * Yes, all 

alone; but my functions as doctor of tVo Grotto are not so 
complicated as you may think, for, I repeat it, they simply 
consist in verifying cures whenever any take place.’ How¬ 
ever, he corrected himself, *and added with a smile : ‘ Ah ! I 

was forgetting, I am not quite alone, I have Raboin, who 
helps me to keep things a littlo bit in order here.’ 

So saying he pointed to a stout, grey-haired man of forty, 
with a heavy face and bull-dog jaw. Eaboin was an ardent 
believer, one of those excited beings who did not allow the 
miracles to be called in question. And thus he often suffered 
from his duties at the Verification Office, where he was ever 
ready to growl with anger when anybody disputed a prodigy. 
The appeal to the doctors had made him quite lose his temper, 
and his superior had to calm him. 

‘ Come, Raboin, my friend, be quiet! * said Doctor Bonamy. 
‘All sincere opinions are entitled to a hearing.’ 

However, the cUfild of patients was resumed. A man Was 
now brought in whoso trunk was so covered with eczema 
that when he took off his shirt a kind of grey flour fell from 
his skin. He was not cured, but simply declared that he 
came to Lourdes every year, and always went away feeling 
relieved. Then came a lady, a countess, who was fearfully 
emaciated, and whose story was an extraordinary one. Cured 
of tuberculosis by the Blessed Virgin, a first time, seven years 
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previously, she had subsequently given birth to four children, 
and had then again fallen into consumption. At present she 
was a morphinomaniac, but her first bath had already relieved 
her so much, that she proposed taking part in the torchlight 
procession that same evening with the twenty-seven members 
of her family whom she had brought with her to Lourdes, 
Then there was a woman affiicted with nervous aphonia, who 
after months of absolute dumbness had just recovered her 
voice at the moment when the Blessed Sacrament went by at 
the head of the four o’clock procession. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ declared Doctor Bonamy, affecting the 
graciousness of savant of' extremely liberal views, ‘ as you 
are aware^ we do not draw any conclusions when a nervous 
affection is in question. Still you will kindly observe that 
this woman was treated at the Salpetri^re for six months, 
and that she had to come here to find her tongue suddenly 
loosened.’ 

Despite all these fine words he displayed some little 
impatience, for be would have greatly liked to show the 
gentleman from Paris one of ‘those remarkable instances of 
cure which occasionally presented themselves during the four 
o’clock procession—that being the moment of grace and 
exaltation when the Blessed Virgin interceded for those whom 
she had chosen. But on this particular afternoon there had 
apparently been none. The cures which had so far passed 
before them were doubtful ones, deficient in interest. Mean¬ 
while, out of doors, you could hear the stamping and roaring 
of the crowal, goaded into a frenzy by repeated hymns, en- 
fevered by its earnest desire for the divine, interposition, and 
growing more and more enervated by tlie delay. 

All at once, however, a smiling, modest-looking young 
girl, whose clear eyes sparkled with intelligence, entered the 
office. ‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed Doctor Bonamy joyously, ^ here is 
our little friend Sophie. A remarkable cure, gentlemen, 
which took place at the same season last year, and the results 
of which I will ask permission to show you.’ 

Pierra had immediately recognised Sophie Couteau, the 
miracuUe who had got into the train at Poitiers. And he 
now witnessed a repetition of the scene which had already 
been acted in his presence. Doctor Bonamy began giving 
detailed explanations to the little fair-haired gentleman, who 
displayed great attention. The case, said the doctor, had 
been one of caries of the bones of the left heel, with a com- 
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mencement of necrosis necessitating excision; and yet the 
frightful, suppurating sore had been healed in a minute at the 
first immersion in the piscina, 

‘ Tell the gentleman how it happened, Sophie/ he added. 

The little girl made her usual pretty gesture as a sign to 
everybody to be attentive. And then she began: ‘ Well, it 
was like this ; my foot was past cure, I couldn’t even go to 
church any more, and it liad to be kept bandaged because 
there was always a lot of matter coming fron> it. Monsieur 
Bivoire, the doctor, wlio bad.made a cut in it so as to see 
inside it, said that he should be obliged to take out a piece of 
tho bone ; and that, sure enough, would have made me lame 
for life. But when I got to Lourcies, and hacf prayed a 
great deal to the Blessed Virgin, I went to dip myi foot in the 
water, wishing so much that I might bo cured, that I did not 
even take the time to pull tlie bandages off, .And everything 
remained in the water, there was no longer anything the 
matter with my foot wlien I took it out.’ 

Bbetor Bonamy listened, and punctuated ^each word with 
an approving nod. * And wlftit did your doctor say, Sophie ? ’ 
he asked. * 

‘ When I got back to Vivonne, and Monsieur Bivoire saw 
my foot again, he said : Whether it be God or the devil who 
has cured this child, it is all the same to me; but in all 
truth, she is cured.” ’ 

A hurst of laughter rang out. The doctor’s remark was 
sure to produce an ellect. 

^ And what was it, Sophie, that you said to Madame la 
Corntesse, tlie superintendent of your ward ? * 

* Ah, yes ! 1 hadn’t brought many bandages for my foot 

with me, and I said to her, “ It was very kind of the Blessed 
Virgin to cure me the first day, as I should have run out of 
linen on the morrow.” ’ 

Then there was fresh laughter, a general display of satis¬ 
faction at seeing lier look so pretty, telling her story, which 
she now knew by heart, in too recitative a manner, but, never¬ 
theless, remaining ver;j^ touching and truthful in appearance. 

* Take off your shoe, Sophie,’ now said Doctor Bonamy ; 

* show your foot to these gentlemen. Let them feel it. Nobody 
must retain any doubt.’ 

The little foot promptly appeared, very white, very clean, 
carefully tended indeed, with its scar just below the ankle, a 
long scar, whose whity seam testified to the gravity of tha 
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complaint. Some of the medical men had drawn near, and 
looked on in silence. Others, whose opinions, no doubt, were 
already formed, did not disturb themselves, though one of 
them, with an air of extreme politeness, inquired why the 
Blessed Virgin had not made a new foot while she was about 
it, for this would assuredly have given her no more trouble. 
Doctor Bonamy, however, quickly replied^that if the Blessed 
Virgin had left a scar, it was certainly in order that a trace, a 
proof of the miracle, might remain. Then he entered into 
technical particulars, demonstrating that a fragment of bone 
and flesh must have been instantly formed, and this, of course, 
could not be explained in any natural way. 

‘ Mon Dim !' interrupted the little fair-haired gentleman, 
‘ thei'G is no need of any such complicated affair. Let me 
merely see a finger cut with a penknife, lot me see it dipped 
in the water, an^ let it come out with the cut cicatrised. The 
miracle will bo quite as great, and I shall bow to it respect¬ 
fully,* Then he added: ‘ If I possessed a source which could 
thus close up sores and wounds, I would turn the world 
topsy-turvy. I do not know exactly how I should manage it, 
but at all events I would summon the nations, and the nations 
would come. I should cause the miracles to be verified in such 
an indisputable manner, that I should be the master of the 
earth. Just think what an extraordinary power it would bo 
-—a divine power. But it would be necessary that not a doubt 
should remain, the truth would have to be as patent, as 
apparent as the sun itself. Tlie whole world would behold it 
and believe I ’ 

Then he began discussing various methods of control 
with the doctor. He had admitted that, owing to the great 
number of patients, it would bo difficult, if not impossible, to 
examine them all on their arrival. Only, why didn’t they 
organise a special ward at the Hospital, a ward wliich would 
be reseiwed for cases of visible sores ?, They would have thirty 
such cases all told, which might he subjected to the prelimi¬ 
nary examination of a committee. Authentic reports would 
be drawn up, and the sores might even be photographed. 
Then, if a case of cure should present “itself, the commission 
would merely have to authenticate it by a fresh report. And 
in all this there would be no question of any internal com¬ 
plaint, the diagnostication of which is difficult, and liable to be 
controverted. There would be visible evidence of the ailment, 
and cure could be proved. 
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Somewhat embarrassed, Doctor Bonamy replied: *No 
doubt, no doubt, all we ask for is enlightenment. The 
difficulty would lie in forming the committee you speak of. 
If you only knew how little medical men agree ! However, 
there is certainly an idea in what you say.* 

Fortunately, a fresh patient now came to his assistance. 
Whilst little Sophie Couteau, already forgotten, was putting 
on her shoes again, Eiise Bouquet appeared, and, removing 
her wrap, displayed her diseased Jaco to view,» She related 
that she had been bathing it with her handkerchief ever since 
the morning, and it seemed to her that her sore, previously so 
fresh and raw, was already beginhing to dry and grow paler 
in colour. This was true ; Pierre noticed, with great sur¬ 
prise, that the aspect of the sore was now less horril)lo. This 
supplied fresh food for the discussion on visible sores, for the 
little fair-haired gentleman clung obstinately ^to his idea of 
organising a special ward. Indeed, said he, if the condition ot 
this girl ha,d been verified that morning, and she should be 
cured, Vhat a triumph it would, have been (or the Grotto, 
which could have clainKul to hkve healed a lupus ! It would 
then have no longer been possible to deny that miracles were 
worked. 

Doctor Chassaigne had so far kept in the background, 
motionless and silent, as though he desired that the facts 
alone should exercise their influence on Pierre. But ho now 
leant forward and said to him in an undertono : ‘ Visible 
sores, visible sores indecid! Tiiat gentleman can have no 
idea that our most learned medical men suspect many of 
these sores to be of nervous origin. Yes, we are discovering 
that complaints of this kind are often simply duo to bad 
nutrition of the skin. These questions of nutrition are still 
so imperfectly studied and understood! And some medical 
men are also beginning to prove that the faith vrhich heals 
can even cure sores, certain forms of lupus among others. 
And so I would ask what certainty that gentleman would 
obtain with his ward for visible sores ? There would simply 
be a little more confusion and passion in arguing^ho eternal 
question. No, no 1 Science is vain, it is a sea of un¬ 
certainty.’ 

He smiled sorrowfully whilst Doctor Bonamy, after 
advising Eiise Ilouquet to continue using the water as lotion 
and to return each day for further examination, repeated 
with his prudent, affable air ; ‘ At all events, gentlemen, there 
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are signs of improvement in this case—that is beyond 
doubt.’ 

But all at once the office was fairly turned topsy-turvy by 
the arrival of La Grivotte, who swept in like a whirlwina, 
almost dancing with delight and shouting in a full voice ; * I 
am cured ! I am cured I ’ 

And forthwith she began to relafe that they had first of 
all refused to bathe her, and that she had been obliged to 
insist and beg and sob in order to prevail upon them to do so, 
after receiving Father FourCttde’s express permission. And 
then it had all happened as^she had previously said it would. 
She had i^ot been immersed in the icy water for thx'ee minutes 
—all perspiring as she was, with her consumptive rattle— 
before shd had felt strength returning to her like a whipstroke 
lashing her whole body. And now a flaming excitement 
possessed her*; radiant, stamping her feet, she was unable to 
keep still. 

‘ I am cured, my good gentlemen, I am cured I ’ 

Pierre looked at her, this time quite stupefied. Was this 
the same girl whom,^on the previous night, ho had seen lying 
on the carriage seat, annihilated, cougliing and spitting blood, 
with her face of ashen hue ? He could not recognise her as 
she now stood there, erect and sfender, her cheeks rosy, her 
eyes sparkling, upbuoyed by a determination to live, a joy in 
living already. 

^Gentlemen,’ declared Doctor Bonamy, ‘the case appears 
to me to be a very interesting one. Wo will see.’ 

Then he asked for the documents concerning La Grivotte. 
But they could not bo found among all the papers heaped 
together on the two tables. The young seminarists who acted 
as secretaries began turning everything over ; and the super¬ 
intendent of the piscinas who sat in their midst himself had 
to get up to see if these documents were in the ‘ canterbury.’ 
At last, when he had sat down again, he found them under 
the register which lay open before him. Among them were 
thiy^-e medical certificates which read aloud. All three of 
them agreed in stating that the case was one of advanced 
phthisis, complicated by nervous incidents which invested it 
with a peculiar character. 

Doctor Bonamy wagged his head as though to say that 
such an efisemhle of testimony could leave no room for doubt. 
Forthwith, he subjected the patient to a prolonged ausculta¬ 
tion. And he murmured: *1 hear nothing—I hear nothing.* 
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Then, correcting himself, be added; * At least I hear scarcely 
anything/ 

Finally he turned towards the five-and-twenty or thirty 
doctors who were as>sembled there in silence* ‘ Will some of 
you gentlemen,’ he asked, ‘ kindly lend me the help of your 
science ? We are here to study and discuss these questions.’ 

At first nobody stkred. Then there was one who ventured 
to come forward and in his turn subject the patient to auscul¬ 
tation. But instead of declaring l^imself, he continued reflect¬ 
ing, shaking his head anxiously.* At last he stammered that in 
his opinion one must await further developments. Another 
doctor, however, at once took his*j)Iace, and this one expressed 
a decided opinion. Ho could bear nothing at all, tllat woman 
could never have suffered from phthisis. Then others followed 
him; in fact, with the exception of live or six whose smiling 
faces remained impenetrable, they all joined the d&fiU. And 
the confusion now attained its apogee; for each gave an 
opinion sensibly differing from that of his colleagues, so that 
a general uproar arose and one could no longer hear oneself 
speak. Father Dargel^s alone detained the calmness of perfect 
serenity, for he had scented one of those cases which impassion 
people and redound to the glory of Our Lady of Ijourdes. He 
was already taking notes cti a corner of the table. 

Thanks to all the noise of the discussion, Pierre and Doctor 
Chassaigne, seated at some distance from the others, were 
now able to talk together without being heard. * Oh ! those 
piscinas ! * said the young priest, ‘ I have just seen them. To 
think that the water sliould be so seldom changed! What 
filth it is, what a soup of microbes! What a terrible blow 
for the present day mania, that rage for antiseptic precau¬ 
tions I How is it that some pestilence does not carry off all 
these poor people ? The opponents of the microbe theory 
must be having a good laugh-' 

M. Chassaigne stopped liim. * No, no, my child,* said he. 
‘ The baths may bo scarcely clean, but they offer no danger. 
Please notice that the tomperature of the water never rises 
above fifty degrees, and^tluit seventy-seven are necessary for 
the cultivation of germs.^ Besides, scarcely any contagious 
diseases come to Lourdes, neither cholera, nor typhus, nor 
variola, nor measles, nor scarlatina. We only see certain 

* The above are Fahrenheit degrees. In the original the figureg are 
10 and 25, but these are undoubtedly Centigrade degrees.-—Trans. 
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organic alTections here, paralysis, scrofula, tumours, ulcers and 
abscesses, cancers and phthisis ; and the latter cannot be trans¬ 
mitted by the water of the baths. The old sores which are 
bathed have nothing to fear, and offer no risk of contagion. 
I can assure you that on this point there is even no necessity 
for the Blessed Virgin to intervene,’ 

* Then, in that case, doctor,’ rejoined Pierre, ' when you 
were practising, you would have dipped all your patients in 
icy water—\vomen at no matter wliat season, rheumatic 
patients, people suffering Trpm diseases of the heart, con¬ 
sumptives, and so on ? hor instance, that unhappy girl, half 
dead, and covered with sweat—would you have bathed her ? ’ 

‘ Certj^inly not! There are heroic methods of treatment 
to which, ,in practice, one does not dare to have recourse. An 
icy bath may undoubtedly kill a consumptive; but do we 
know, whether, in certain circumstances, it might not save 
her ? I, who have ended by admitting that a supernatural 
power is at work here, I willingly admit that some cures must 
take place under natural conditions, thanks to that iinfhersion 
in cold water ^Vhich seems to us idiotic and barbarous. Ah I 
the things we don’t know, the things we don’t know I ’ 

He was relapsing into his anger, his hatred of science, 
which he scorned since it had left .him scared and powerless 
beside the deathbed of his wife and his daughter. ^ You ask 
for certainties,’ he resumed, ‘ but assuredly it is not medicine 
which will give you them. Listen for a moment to those 
gentlemen and you will bo edified. Is it not beautiful, all 
that confusion in which so many opinions clash together ? 
Certainly there are ailments with which one is thoroughly 
acquainted, even to the most minute details of their evolution ; 
there are remedies also, the effects of which have boon studied 
with the most scrupulous care; but the thing that one does 
not know, that one cannot know, is the relation of the remedy 
to the ailment, for there are as many cases as there may be 
patients, each liable to variation, so that experimentation 

begins afresh every time. This* is why the practice of 

medicine remains an art, for there can be no experimental 

finahty in^it. Cure always depends on chance, on some 

fortunate circumstance, on some bright idea of tho doctor’s. 
And so you will understand that all the people who come and 
discuss here make me laugh when they talk about the 
absolute laws of science. Where are those laws in medicine t 
I should like to have them shown to me ? ’ 
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He did not wish to say any more, bUt his passion carried 
him away, so he went on : ‘ I told you that I had become a 
believer—nevertheless, to speak the truth, I understand very 
well why this worthy Doctor Bonamy is so little allected, and 
why he continues calling upon doctors in all parts of the world 
to come and study his miracles. The more doctors that might 
come, the less likelihoqd. there would be of the truth being 
established in the inevitable battle between contradictory 
diagnoses and methods of treatment. If men cg^nnot agree 
about a visible sore, they surely cj^nhot do so about an internal 
lesion the existence of which will be admitted by some, and 
denied by others. And why then should not everything 
become a miracle ? For, after all, whether the action comes 
from nature or from some unknown power, medical pien are, 
as a rule, none the less astonished when aii illness terminates 
in a manner which they have not foreseen. No doubt, too, 
things are very badly organised here. Those certificates 
from doctors whom nobody knows have no real value. All 
documents ought to be stringently inquired into. But even 
admitting any absolute scientific strictness, you hiust be very 
simple, my dear child, if you imagine that & positive conviction 
would be arrived at, absolute for one and all. Error is im¬ 
planted in man, and there is,no more difficult task than that 
of demonstrating to universal satisfaction the most insignificant 
truth.’ 

Pierre had now begun to understand what was taking 
place at Lourdes, the extraordinary spectacle which the world 
had been witnessing for years, amidst the devout adoration of 
some and the insulting laughter of others. Forces as yet but 
imperfectly studied, of winch one was even ignorant, were 
certainly at work—auto-suggestion, long prepared disturbance 
of the nerves ; inspiriting inliuence of the journey, the prayers 
and the hymns ; and especially the healing breath, the 
imknown force which was evolved from the multitude, in the 
acute crisis of faith. Thus it scorned to him anything but 
intelligent to believe in trickery. The facts were both of a 
much more lofty and much more simple nature. There w'fts 
no occasion for the Fathers of the Grotto to descencT to false¬ 
hood ; it was sufficient that they should help in creating 
confusion, that they should utilise the universal ignorance. 
It might even be admitted that everybody acted in good faith 
—the doctors void of genius who delivered the certificates, 
the consoled patients who believed themselves cured, and the 
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impassioned witnesses who sw^ore that they had beheld what 
they described. And from ail this was evolved the obvious 
impossibility of proving whether there was a miracle or not. 
And such being the case, did not the miracle naturally 
become a reality for the greater number, for all those who 
euJBfered and who had need of hope ? 

Then, as Doctor Bonamy, who had^noticed that they were 
chatting apart, came up to them, Pierre ventured to inquire : 

‘ What is akout the proportion of the cures to the number of 
cases ? * 

‘About ten per cent.,’answered the doctor; and reading 
in the young priest’s eyes The words that he could not utter, 
he added in a very cordial way : ‘ Oh ! there would be many 
more, they would all be cured if wo chose to listen to them. 
But it is as well to say it, I am only here to keep an eye on 
the miracles, like a policeman as it were. My only functions 
are to check excessive zeal, and to prevent holy things 
from being made ridiculous. In one word this office is 
simply an office where a vim is gdven when the cures have 
been verified and seem real ohes.’ 

He was interrupted, however, by a low growl. Raboin 
w^as growing angry: ‘ The cures verified, the cures verified,’ 
he muttered. ‘ What is the use of that ? There is no pause 
in the working of the miracles. What is the use of verifying 
them, 60 far as believers are concerned ? They merely have 
to bow down and believe. And what is the use too, as 
regards the unbelievers ? They will never be convinced. The 
work we do here is so much foolishness.’ 

Doctor Bonamy severely ordered him to hold his tongue. 
‘You are a rebel, Raboin,’ said be; ‘I shall toll Father 
Capdeharthe that 1 won’t have you bore any longer since you 
pass your time in sowing disobedience,’ 

Nevertheless, there was truth in wdiat had just been said 
by this man, who so promptly showed his teeth, eager to bite 
whenever his faith was assailed ; and Pierre looked at him 
^ith sympathy. All the work - of the Verification Office— 
work an^Thing but well performedT—was indeed useless, for it 
wounded the feelings of the pious, and failed to satisfy the 
incredulous. Besides, can a miracle be proved? No, you 
must believe in it I When God is pleased to intervene it is 
not for man to try to understand. In the ages of real 
belief Science did not make any meddlesome attempt to 
explain the nature of the Divinity. And why should it come 
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and interfere here ? By doing so, it simply hampered faith 
and diminished its own prestige. No, no, there must be no 
Science, you must throw yourself upon the ground, kiss it 
and believe. Or else you must take yourself off. No com¬ 
promise was possible. If examination once began it must go 
On, and must, fatally, conduct to doubt. 

Pierre’s greatest sufferings, however, came from the extra¬ 
ordinary conversations which he heard around him. There 
were some believers present who spoke of the i^iracles with 
the most amazing ease and tranqjiiility. The most stupefying 
stories left their serenity entire. Another miracle and yet 
another 1 And with smiles on th«ir faces, their reason never 
protesting, they Avent on relating such imaginings *a3 could 
only have come from diseased brains. They were ^evidently 
living in such a state of visionary fever that nothing hence¬ 
forth could astonish them. And not only did Pierre notice 
this among folks of simple, childish minds, illiterate, hal¬ 
lucinated creatures like Baboin, but also among the men of 
intellect, the men with cultivated brains, the savants like 
Doctor Bonarny and others. »It was incredible. And thus 
Pierre felt a growing discomfort arising ♦within him, a covert 
anger which would doubtless end by bursting forth. His 
reason was struggling, like^bat of some poor wretch who after 
being flung into a river, feels the waters seize him from all 
sides and stifle him ; and ho reflected that the minds which, 
like Doctor Chassaigne’s, sink at last into blind belief, must 
pass through this same discomfort and struggle before the 
final shipwreck. 

He glanced at his old friend and saw how sorrowful he 
looked, struck down by destiny, as weak as a crying child, and 
henceforth quite alone in life. Nevertheless, ho w'as unable 
to check the cry of protest which rose to his lips: ‘No, no, if 
we do not know everything, even if we shall never know 
everything, there is no reason why we should leave off learning. 
It is wrong that the Unknown should prollt by man’s debility 
and ignorance. On the ceptrary, the eternal hope should be 
that the things which now seem inexplicable will someday 
be explained; and we cannot, under healthy conditions, have 
any other ideal than this march towards the discovery of the 
unknown, this victory slowly achieved by reason amidst all the 
miseries both of the flesh and of the mind. Ah! reason—it 
is my reason which makes me sufter, and it is from my reason 
too that I await all my strength. When reason dies, the 
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whole being perishes. And I feel but an ardent thirst to 
satisfy my reason more and more, even though I may lose all 
happiness in doing so.’ 

Tears were appearing in Doctor Chassaigne’a eyes; 
doubtless the memory of bis dear dead ones had again flashed 
upon him. And, in his turn, ho murmured: ‘ Reason, reason, 
yes, certainly it is a thing to be very proud of; it embodies 
the very dignity of life. But there is love, which is life’s 
omnipotence, the one blessing to be won again when you have 
lost it.’ 

His voice sank in a stifled sob ; and as in a mechanical 
way he began to finger the sets of documents lying on the 
table, hGK3spiod among them one whose cover bore the name 
of Marie^de Guersaint in largo letters. He opened it and 
read the certificates of the tw'o doctors who had inferred that 
the case was one of paralysis of the marrow. ‘ Come, my 
child,’ he then resumed, ‘ I know that you feel warm affection 
for Mademoiselle do Guersaint. What should you say if she 
were cured here ? There are here some certificates, "bearing 
honourable nrimes, and you know that paralysis of this nature 
is virtually incurabld. Well, if this young person should all 
at once run and jump about as I have seen so many others 
do, would you not feel very happy, would you not at last 
acknowledge the intervention of a supernatural power? ’ 

Pierre was about to reply, w^hen he suddenly remembered 
his cousin Beauclair’s expression of opinion, the prediction 
that the miracle would come about like a lightning stroke, an 
awakening, an exaltation of the w'bole being; and he felt his 
discomfort increase and contented himself with replying: 

‘ Yes, indeed, I should be very happy. And you are right; 
there is doubtless only a determination to secure happiness in 
all the agitation one beholds here.’ 

However, he could remain in that office no longer. The 
heat was becoming so great that perspiration streamed down 
the faces of those present. Doctor Bonamy had begun to 
dictate a report of the examinatioiuof La Grivotte to one of 
the^seminarists, while Father Dargel^s, watchful with regard 
to the expressions employed, occasionally rose and whispered 
in his ear so as to make him modify some sentence. Mean¬ 
time, the tumult around them was continuing ; the discussion 
among the medical men had taken another turn and now bore 
on certain technical points of no significance with regard 
to the case in question. You could no longer breathe within 
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those wooden walls, nausea was upsetting every heart and 
every head. The little fair-haired gentleman, the influential 
'writer from Paris, bad already gone away, quite vexed at not 
having seen a real miracle. 

Pierre thereupon said to Doctor Chassaigne, ‘Let us go; I 
shall bo taken ill if I stay here any longer.* 

They left the olTicg at the same time as La Grivotte, who 
was at last being dismissed. And as soon as they reached the 
door they found themselves caught in a torrential, surging, 
jostling crowd, which was eager k) behold the girl so miracu- 
louvsly healed ; for the report of the miracle must have already 
spread, and one and all were struggling to see the chosen one, 
question her and touch her. And she, with her cihpurpled 
cheeks, her flaming eyes, her dancing gait, could do* nothing 
but repeat, ‘ I am cured, I am cured! ’ 

Shouts drowned her voice, she herself wagi submerged, 
carried off amidst the eddies of the ilirong. For a moment 
one lost sight of her as though she had sunk in those tumul¬ 
tuous waiters ; then she suddenly reappeared close to Pierre 
and the doctor, who endeavouilid to extricate ber from the 
crush. They had just perceived the Comnlander, one of whose 
manias was to come down to the piscinas and the Grotto in 
order to vent his anger thure. With his frock-coat tightly 
girding him in military faslnon, ho was, as usual, loaning on 
his silver-knobbed walking-stick, slightly dragging his left leg, 
which his second attack of paralysis had stiiiened. And his 
face reddened and his eyes flashed with anger when La Grivotte, 
pushing him aside in order that she might pass, repeated 
amidst the wdld enthusiasm of tlio crowal, ‘ I am cured, I am 
cured! ’ 

‘ Well! ’ he cried, seized with siulden fury, ‘ so much the 
worse for you, my girl 1 ’ 

Exclamations arose, folks began to laugh, for he was well 
known, and his maniacal passion for death was forgiven him. 
However, when he began stammering confused words, saying 
that it was pitiful to desire^ life when one was possessed qt 
neither beauty nor fortune^ and that this girl ought to have 
preferred to die at once rather than suffer again, people began 
to growl around him, and Abbd Judaine, who was passing, 
had to extricate him from his trouble. The priest drew him 
away. ‘ Be quiet, my friend, be quiet,* ho said. ‘ It is scan¬ 
dalous. Why do you rebel like this against the goodness of 
God who occasionally shows His compassion for our sufferings 
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by alloviafcing them ? I toll yon again that you yourself ought 
to fall on your knees and beg Him to restore to you the use of 
your leg and let you live another ten years.' 

The Commander almost choked with anger. ‘ What! ’ he 
replied, ‘ ask to live for another ten years, when my finest day 
will be the day I die ! Show myself as spiritless, as cowardly 
as the thousands of patients whom J see pass along here, 
full of a base terror of death, shrieking aloud their weakness, 
their passign to remain alive! Ah 1 no, I should feel too 
much contempt for myself, I want to die!—to die at once ! 
It will be so delightful to bo no more.' 

He was at last out of the scramble of the pilgrims, and 
again found himself near Doctor Chassaigne and Pierre on the 
bank of.the Gave. And he addressed himself to the doctor, 
whom he often met: * Didn’t they try to restore a dead man 
to life just now ? ’ he asked ; ^ I was told of it—it almost suf¬ 
focated mo. Eh, doctor You understand ? That man was 
happy enough to be dead, and they dared to dip him in their 
water in the criminal hope of making him live again 1 But 
suppose they’had succeeded, stippose their water had animated 
that poor devil once more—for one never knows what may 
happen in this funny world—don’t you think that the man 
w^ould have had a perfect right to spit his anger in the face of 
those corpse-menders ? Had he asked them to awaken him ? 
IIow did they know if he were not well pleased at being dead ? 
Folks ought to be consulted at any rate. Just picture them 
playing the same vile trick on me when I at last fall into the 
great deep sleep. Ah 1 I would give them a nice reception, 
“ Meddle with what concerns you,” I should say, and you 
may be sure I should make all liaste to die again 1 ’ 

Ho looked so singular in the fit of rage which had come 
over him that Abbe Judaine and the doctor could not help 
smiling. Pierre, however, remained grave, chilled by the great 
quiver which swept by. Were not those words he had just 
beard the despairing imprecations of Lazarus ? He had 
often imagined Lazarus emergiug from the tomb and crying 
aSoud: ‘ Why hast Thou again awakened me to this abomi¬ 
nable life, 0 Lord ? I was sleeping the eternal, dreamless 
sleep so deeply; I was at last enjoying such sweet repose 
amidst the delights of Nihility I I had Imown every wretched¬ 
ness and every dolour, treachery, vain hope, defeat, sickness ; 
as one of the living I had paid my frightful debt to suffering, 
for I was born without knowing why, and I lived without 
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knowing bow; and now, behold, 0 Lord, Thon reqniresfc me 
to pay my debt yet again ; Thou condemnest me to serve my 
term of punishment afresh ! Have I then been guilty of some 
inexpiable transgression that thou shouldst inflict such cruel 
chastisement upon me? Alas ! to live again, to feel oneself 
die a little in one’s flesh each day, to have no intelligence save 
such as is required hr order to doubt; no will, save such as 
one must have to be unable ; no tenderness, save such as is 
needed to weep over one’s own sorrows. Yet It was past, I 
had crossed the terrifying thresliold of death, I had kno^vn 
that second which is so horrible that it sufficeth to poison tho 
whole of life. I had felt the sweat of agony cover me with 
moisture, the blood floAV back from my limbs, my breath for¬ 
sake me, flee away in a last gasp. And Thou ordainest that 
I shouhl know this distress a second time, that I should die 
twice, that my human misery should exceed that of all man¬ 
kind. Then may it he even now, 0 Lord 1 Y^cs, I entreat 
Thee, do also this great miracle ; may I once more lay myself 
down in this grave, and again fall asleep without sufl'ering 
from the interruption of my eternal slumber. Have mercy 
upon me, and forbear from inflicting on me the torture of living 
yet again; that torture which is so frightful that Thou hast 
never inflicted it on any being. I have always loved Thee 
and served Thee; and I beseech Thee do not make of me the 
greatest examyde of Thy wrath, a cause of terror unto all 
generations. But show unto me Tliy gentleness and loving 
kindness, 0 Lord ! restore unto me the slumber I have earned, 
and let me sleep once more amid the delights of Thy nihility.’ 

While Pierre was pondering in this wise, Abb6 Judaino 
had led the Commander away, at last managing to calm him ; 
and now the young priest shook hands with Doctor Chassaigne, 
recollecting that it was past live o’clock, and that Marie must 
be waiting for him. On his w%ay back to the Grotto, however, 
he encountered the Abbe Des Ilcrmoises deep in conversation 
with M. de Guersaint, who had only just left his room at the 
hotel, and was quite enlivened by his good nap. He and-his 
companion were admiring the extraordinary bcaut}i which tho 
fervour of faith imparted to some women’s countenances, 
and they also spoke of their projected trip to the Cirque de 
Gavarnie. 

On learning, however, that Marie had taken a first bath 
with no effect, M. de Guersaint at once foUo^ved Pierre. 
They found the poor girl still in tho same painful stupor, 

K 
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with her eyes still fixed on the Jilessed Virgin who had not 
deigned to hear her. Bho did not answer the loving words 
which her father addressed to her, but simply glanced at him 
with lier large, distressful eyes, and then again turned them 
upon the marble statue whicdi looked so white amid the 
radiance of the tapers, Aiid whilst Pierre stood waiting to’ 
take her back to llie lh)spilal, i\L de Gworsaint devoutly fell 
upon his knees. At iirsL he prayed with passionate ardour 
for his daughter’s cure, and then he solicited, on his own 
behalf, the favour of linding some wealtliy person who would 
provide him with the miUioa of francs that he needed for hia 
studies on aerial navi.gatiom' 


V 

bernadettf/s trials 

About eleven o’clock tliat night, leaving M. de Guer^aint in 
his room at the Hotel of the Apparitions, it occurred to Pierre 
to return for a momcht to the Hospital of Our Lady of Dolours 
before going to bed liims(df. He had loft Marie in such a de¬ 
spairing state, so licrcely silent, thakhe was full of anxiety about 
lier. And when he had asked for Madame do Jonqui^re at the 
door of the Sainte-IJonorine Ward he ber^ame yet more anxious, 
for the news was by no means good. The young girl, said the 
Superintendent, had not even opened lier mouth. She would 
answer nobody, and had even refused to oat. Madame do 
Jonquiere insisted therefore that Pierre should come in. 
True, tlio presence of men was forbidden in the women’s 
wards at night-time, but then a priest is not a man. 

‘ She only cares for you and will only listen to you,’ said 
the worthy lady. * Pray come in and sit down near her till 
Abl >6 Judaino arrives. He will come at about one in the 
morning to administer the communion to our more afflicted 
sufferers, those who cannot move apd who have to eat at day¬ 
break. You will be able to assist hir^i,’ 

Pierre thereupon followed Madame do Jonquiere, who 
installed him at the head of Mario’s bed. * My dear child,’ 
she said to the girl, ‘ I have brought you somebody who is 
very fond of you. You will bo able to chat with him, and 
you will be reasonable now, won’t you ? ’ 

Marie, however, on recognising Pierre, gazed at him with 
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an air of exasperated suffering, a black, stern expression of 
revolt. 

^ Would you like him to read something to you/ resumed 
Madame de Jonquiere, ‘ somotViing that would ease and con¬ 
sole you, as he did in the train ? No ? It wouldn’t interest 
you, you don’t care for it ? Well, we will see by-and-by. I 
wull leave him with *>1311, and I am sure you will be quite 
reasonable again in a few minutes.’ 

Pierre then began speaking to her in a low^ voice, saying 
all the kind consoling things Miat his heart could think of, 
and entreating her not to allow herself to sink into such 
despair. If the Blessed Virgin had not cured her on the first 
day, it was because she reserved lier for some conspicuous 
miracle. But he spoke in vain. Marie had turnGd*hcr head 
away, and did not oven seem to listen as she lay there with a 
hitter expression on her mouth and a gleam of irritation in 
her eyes which wandered aW'ay into space. Accordingly he 
ceased speaking and bcgiyi to gaze at the ward around him. 

Th(f spectacle was a fi^igbtful one. Never Ueforo had such 
a nausea of pity and terror affe*cted his l^art. Tliey had long 
since dined, nevertheless plates of food which had been 
brought up from the kitchens still lay about the beds ; and 
all througli the night thej ^3 were some who ate wdnlst others 
continued restlessly moaning, asking to bo turned over or 
helped out of bed. As the hours went by a kind of vague 
delirium seemed to conic upon almost all of them. Very few 
were able to sleep quietly. Some had been undressed and 
were lying between the sliects, but the greater numlier were 
simply stretched out on the beds, it being so difficult to get 
their clothes olf that they did not even change their linen 
during the five days of the pilgrimage. In tlie semi-obscurity, 
moreover, the obstruction of the ward seemed to have in¬ 
creased, To tlie fifteen beds ranged along the walls and the 
seven mattresses filling the central space, some fresh pallets 
had been added, and on all sides there was a confused litter 
of ragged garments, old ^skets, boxes and valises. Indeed, 
you no longer knew whe»e to step. Twm smoky lanterns shed 
but a dim light upon this encampment of dying women, in 
which a sickly smell prevailed ; for, instead of any freshness, 
nierely the heavy heat of the August night came in through 
the two windows which bad been left ajar. Nightmare-like 
shadows and cries sped to and fx’o, peopling this inferno, 
amidst the nocturnal agony of all the accumulated auflering. 
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However, Pierre recognised Raymonde, who, her duties ovef* 
had come to kiss her mother, before going to sleep in one 
of the garrets reserved to the Sisters of the Hospital, For her 
own part, Madame de Jonqui^re, taking her functions to heart, 
did not close her eyes during the three nights spent at Lourdes.. 
She certainly had an armchair in which to rest herself, but 
she never sat down in it for a momcrlt without being dis¬ 
turbed. It must be admitted that she was bravely seconded 
by little Madame Desagneaux, who displayed such enthusiastic 
zeal that Sister Hyacinthe asked her with a smile: ‘ Why 
don’t you take the vows ? ’ whereupon she responded, with an 
air of scared surprise : ‘ Oh ! I can’t, I’m married, you know,’ 
and I’m ve*ry fond of my husband.’ As for Madame Volmar, 
she had not even sliowui herself; but it was alleged that 
Madame do Jonquiere had sent her to bed on hearing her 
complain of a fcaglitful headache. And this had put Madame 
Desagneaux in quite a temper; for, as slie sensibly enough 
remarked, a person had no business to oiler to nurse the sick 
when the sliglitest exertion exhausted her. Bhe herseff, how^- 
ever, at last began to/t;el her fogs and arms aching, though 
she would not admit it, but hastened to every patient whom 
she heard calling, ever ready to lend a helping hand. In 
Paris she would have rung for a*scrvant rather than havo 
moved a candlestick herself; but here she ^vas ever coming 
and going, bringing and emptying basins, and passing her 
anus around patients to hold them up, whilst Madame de 
Jonquiere slipped pillows behind them. However, shortly 
after eleven o’clock, she was all at once overpowered. Having 
imprudently stretched herself in the armchair for a moment’s 
rest, she there fell soundly asleep, her pretty head sinking on 
one of her shoulders amidst lier lovely, wavy fair hair, which 
was all in disorder. And from that moment neither moan nor 
call, indeed no sound whatever, could wuiken her. 

Madame de Jompiiere, however, had softly approached the 
young priest again. ‘ I had an idea,’ said she in a low voice, 
*of^sending for Monsieur Ferramb. the house-surgeon, you 
know, who accompanies us. Ho woi^d havo given the poor 
girl something to calm her. Only lie is busy downstairs 
trying to relieve Brother Isidore, in the Family Ward. Be¬ 
sides, as you know, ‘wo are not supposed to give medical 
attendance here ; our work consists in placing our dear sick 
ones in the hands of the Blessed Virgin.’ 

Siater Hyacinthe, wdio had made up her mind to spend 
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the night with the Superintendent, now drew near. ‘ I havo 
just come from the Family Ward,’ she said ; ‘ I went to take 
Monsieur Sabathier some oranges which I had promised 
hirn, and I saw IMonsieur Ferrand, who had just succeeded in 
reviving Brother Isidore. Would you like mo to go down and 
’ fetch him ? ’ 

But Pierre declined the offer. * No, no,’ he replied, ‘ Mario 
will be sensible, I will read her a few consoling pages by-and- 
by, and then she will rest.’ ^ 

For the moment, hoAvever,,the girl still remained obsti¬ 
nately silent. One of the two lanterns was hanging from the 
w^all close by, and Pierre could* distinctly see her thin face, 
rigid and motionless like stone. Then, farther away, in the 
adjoining bed, he perceived Elise Bouquet, who was sound 
asleep and no longer wore her fichu, but openly displayed 
her face, tho ulcerations of which still continued to grow 
paler. And on the young priest’s left hancl was Madame 
Vetu, now greatly w^eakened, in a hopeless state, unable to 
doze off for a moment,‘shaken as she was by a continuous 
rattle. lie said a few kind woi-ds to her, for which she thanked 
him with a nod; and, gathering her rtoaiiiing strength to¬ 
gether, she was at last able to say : ‘ There were several cures 
to-day ; I was very pleased to hear of them.’ 

On a mattress at the foot of her bed w\as La Grivotte. wdio 
in a fever of extraordinary activity kept on sitting up to re¬ 
peat her favourite phrase: * I am cured. I am cured.’ And 
she went on to relate that she had eaten Jialf a fowl for dinner, 
she W'ho had been unable to cat for long months past. Then, 
too, she had followed the torchlight procession on foot during 
nearly a couple of hours, and she would certainly have danced 
till daybreak had the Blessed Virgin only been pleased to give 
a ball. And once more she repeated: ‘ I am cured, yes, cured, 
quite cured.’ 

Thereupon Madame Vetu found enough strength to say wdtli 
childlike serenity and perfect, gladsome abnegation : ‘ The 
Blessed Virgin did well to cure her since she is poor. I am 
better pleased than if it^nad been myself, for I have my Ifttle 
shop to depend upon and can wait. We each have our turn, 
each our turn.* 

One and all displayed a like charity, a like pleasure that 
others should have been cured. Seldom, indeed, was any 
jealousy sho^vn; they surrendered themselves to a kind of 
epidemical beatitude, to a contagious hope that they would all 
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be cured whenever it should so please the Blessed Virgin. 
And it was necessary that she should not be ollended by any 
undue impatience ; for assuredly she had her reasons and 
knew right well why she began by healing some rather than 
others. Thus, with tlie fraternity born of common sufTering 
and hope, the most grioA'ously afflicted patients prayed for the 
cure of their neiglibours. None of them ever despaired, each 
fresh miracle was the promise of another one, of the one 
which would bo worloMl on themselves. Tlieir faith remained 
unshakcablc. A story 'was tft-ld of a paralytic woman, some 
farm servant, who with extraordinary strength of will had 
contrived to take a f{?w stops at the Grotto, and who while 
being convoyed back to tlie Hospital had asked to be sot down 
that she tniglit return to the Grotto on foot. But she liad 
gone only half the distance when she had staggered, panting 
and livid ; and on being brought to the Hospital on a stretcher 
she had died there, cured, however, said her neighbours in 
the ward. Each, indeed, ijad h(3r turn ; the Blessed Virgin 
forgot none of Jier dear daughters unless it w^ere her* design 
to grant some chosen one iin'mediate admission into Para¬ 
dise. 

All at once, at the moment when Pierre was leaning 
towards her, again offering to read to her, Mario burst into 
furious sobs. Letting lu'r head fall upon her friend’s shoulder, 
she vented all her rebellion in a low, terrible voice, amidst 
the vague shadows of tliat awful room. She had experienced 
what seldom happened to her, a collapse of faith, a sudden 
loss of courage, ail the rage of the suffering being who can no 
longer wait. Such was her despair, indeed, that she even 
became sacrilegious. 

‘No, no,’ she stammered, ‘the Virgin is cruel; she is 
unjust, for she did not cure me just now. Yet I felt so cer¬ 
tain that she would grant my prayer, I had prayed to lier so 
fervently. I shall never be cured, now that the first day is 
past. It was a Saturday, and I was convinced that I should 
bejjured on a Saturday. I did want to speak—and oh I 
prevent m<}, for my heart is too fully and I might say more 
than I ouglit to do.’ 

With fraternal hands ho had quickly taken hold of Ber 
head, and he was endeavouring to stiflo the cry of her rebel¬ 
lion. ‘ Be quiet, Marie, I entreat you I It would never do 
for anyone to hear you—you so pious I Do you want to 
scandalise every soul ? ’ 
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But in spite of her efforts she was unable to keep silence, 

‘ I should stifle, I must speak out,’ she said. ‘ I no longer 
love her, no longer believe in her. The tales which are 
related here are all falsehoods ; there is nothing^ she does not 
even exist, since she does not hear when one speaks to her, 
and sobs. If you only knew all that I said to her! Oh ! I 
want to go away at^opce. Take me away, carry me away in 
your arms, so tliat I may go and die in the street, where the 
passers-by, at least, will take pity on my sufferings! ’ 

Bhe was growing weak agahi, and had once more fallen on 
her back, stammering, talking childishly. ‘ Besides, nobody 
loves me,’ she said. ‘ My father was not even there. And 
you, my friend, forsook me. When I saw that it was another 
who was talcing me to the piscinas, I began to.^feel a chill. 
Yes, that chill of doubt which I often felt in Paris, And that 
is at least certain, I doubted—perhaps, indeed, that is why she 
did not cure me. I cannot have prayed well d^nough, I am not 
pious enough, no doubt.’ 

She was no longer‘blasplieming, but seeking for excuses 
to explain the non-intervention of Heaven, However, her face 
retained an angry expression amidst Miis struggle which she 
was waging with the supreme power, that power which she 
had loved so well and entreated so fervently, but which had 
not obeyed her. W'hen, on rare occasions, a fit of rage of this 
description broke out in the ward, and the sufferers, lying on 
their beds, rebelled against their fate, sobbing and lamenting, 
and at times even swearing, the lady-hospitallers and the 
Sisters, somewhat shocked, would content themselves with 
simply closing the bed-curtains. Grace had departed, one 
must await its return. And at last, sometimes after long 
hours, the rebellious complaints would die away, and peace 
would reign again amidst the deep, woeful silence. 

‘ Calm yourself, calm yourself, I implore you,* Pierre 
gently repeated to Marie, seeing that a fresh attack was 
coming upon her, an attack of doubt in herself, of fear that 
she was unworthy of the divine assistance. 

Sister Hyacinthe, n^)rcover, had again drawn near, 
will not be able to mke the sacrament by-and-by, my dear 
child,* said she, * if you continue in such a state. Come, 
since we have given ]\ionsieur I’Abbd permission to read to 
you, why don’t you let him do so ? ’ 

Marie made a feeble gesture as though to say that she 
consented, and Pierre at once took out of the valise at the foot 
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of her bed, the little blue-covered book in which the story of 
Bernadette was so naively related. As on the previous night, 
however, when the train was rolling on, he did not coniine 
himself to the bald phraseology of the book, but began 
improvising, relating all manner of details in his own fashion, 
in order to charm the simple folks \vho listened to him. 
Nevertheless, with his reasoning, analytical proclivities, he 
could not prevent himself from secretly’ re-establishing the 
real facts, imparting, for himself alone, a human character to 
this legend, wlfbse wealth of prodigies contributed so greatly 
to the cure of those that suffered. Women were soon sitting 
up on all the surrounding bed?. They wished to hear the con¬ 
tinuation o,f the story, for the thought of the sacrament 
which they were passionately awaiting had prevented almost 
all of them*'from getting to sleep. And seated there, in the 
pale light of the lantern hanging from the wall above him, 
Iherre little by* little raised his voice, so that he might be 
heard by the whole ward. 

* The persecutions began with the very first miracles. 
Called a liar and a lunatic, Bej’nadette was threatened with 
imprisonment. Abb(!i Peyramale, the parish priest of Lourdes, 
and Monseigueur Laurence, Bishop of T\irbes, like the rest of 
the clergy, refrained from all intervention, waiting the course 
of events wuth the greatest prudence ; whilst the civil autho¬ 
rities, the Prefect, the Public Prosecutor, the Mayor, and the 
Commissary of Police, indulged in excessive anti-religious zeal.’ 

Continuing his perusal in this fashion, Pierre saw the real 
story rise up before him with invincible force. Ilis mind 
travelled a short distance backward and he beheld Bernadette 
at the time of the first apparitions, so candid, so charming 
in her ignorance and good faith, amidst all her sufferings. 
And she was truly the visionary, the saint, her face assuming 
an expression of superliuinan beauty during her crises of 
ecstasy. Her brow beamed, her features seemed to ascend, 
her eyes were bathed with light, whilst her parted lips burnt 
with divine love. And then her whole person became ma- 
it was in a slow, stately wayUhat she made the sign 
of the crosss with gestures which Burned to embrace the 
whole horizon. The neighbouring valleys, the villages, the 
towns, spoke of Bernadette alone. Although the Lady had 
not yet told her name, she was recognised, and people said, 
* It is she, the Blessed Virgin.’ On the first market-day, so 
many people flocked into Lourdes that the town quite over- 
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flowed. All wished to see the blessed child whom the Queen 
of the Angels had chosen, and who became so beautiful when 
the heavens opened to her enraptured gaze. The crowd on 
the baiiks of the Gave grew larger each morning, and 
thousands of people ended by installing themselves there, 
jostling one another that they might lose nothing of the 
spectacle! As soon ^ 3 , Bernadette appeared, a murmur of 
fervour spread : ‘ Hero is the saint, the saint, the saint t * 
Folks rushed forward to kiss her garments. She ■Nvas a 
Messiah, the eternal Messiah wh^m the nations await, and the 
need of whom is ever arising from generation to generation. 
And, moreover, it was ever the ^ame adventure beginning 
afresh: an apparition of the Virgin to a shepherdess*; a voice 
exhorting the world to penitence ; a spring gushing forth; 
and miracles astonishing and enrapturing the crowds that 
hastened to the spot in larger and larger numbers. 

Ah ! those first miracles of Lourdes, what* a springtide 
flowering of consolation and hope they brought to the hearts 
of the wi’etched, upon whom poverty and sickness were prey¬ 
ing 1 Old Bourriette’s restored eyesight, little Bouhohort’s 
resuscitation in the icy water, the deaf recovering their hear¬ 
ing, the lame suddenly enabled to walk, and so many other 
cases, Blaise Maumus, Be^nade Soubies,^^ Auguste Bordcs, 
Blaisctte Soupenne, Benoito Cazeaux, in turn cured of the 
most dreadful ailments, became the subject of endless con¬ 
versations, and fanned the illusions of all those who suffered 
either in their hearts or their flesh. On Thursday, March 4, 
the last day of the fifteen visits solicited by the Virgin, there 
were more than twenty thousand persons assembled before the 
Grotto. Everybody, indeed, had come down from the moun¬ 
tains. And this immense throng found at the Grotto the 
divine food that it Jmngered for, a feast of the Marvellous, a 
sufficient meed of the Impossible to content its belief in a 
superior power, whicli deigned to bestow some attention upon 
poor folks, and to intervene in the wrctclied affairs of this 
lower world, in order to re-establish some measure of justice 
and kindness. It was, ij^Iecd, the cry of heavenly charity' 
bursting forth, the invisimo helping hand stretclied*out at last 
to dress the eternal sores of humanity. Ah I that dream in 

• I give this name as written by M. Zcla; but in other works on 
Lourdes I find it given as ‘ Bernarde Loubie—a bed-ridden old woman, 
cured ol a paralytic afiection by drinking the water of the Grotto.’— Tram* 
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which each 8ucceRsivo generation sought refuge, with what 
indestructible energy did it not arise among the disinherited 
ones of this world as soon as it found a favourable spot, pre¬ 
pared by circumstances! And for centuries, perhaps, circum¬ 
stances had never so combined to kindle the mystical fire of 
faith as they did at Lourdes. 

A new religion was about to be founded, and persecutions 
at once began, for religions only spring up amidst vexations 
and rebelliqns. And even as it was long ago at Jerusalem, 
when the tidings of niiracler. spread, the civil authorities—the 
Public Prosecutor, the Justice of the Peace, the Mayor, and 
particularly the Prefect oLTarbes—were all roused and began 
to bestir" themselves. The Prefect was a sincere Catholic, a 
worshipper, a man of perfect honour, but lie also had the 
firm mind of a public functionary, was a passionate defender 
of order, and a declared adversary of fanaticism which gives 
birth to disorder and religious perversion. Under his orders 
at Lourdois there was a Commissary of Police, a man of great 
intelligence and shrewdness, who had hitherto discharged his 
functions in a very proper way, and wdio, legitimately enough, 
beheld in this affaiV of the apparitions an opportunity to put 
his gift of sagacious skill to the proof. So the struggle began, 
and it was this Commissary whoj on the first Bimdiiy in I^ent, 
at the time of tlie first apparitions, summoned Bernadette to 
his office in order that he might question her. He showed 
himself affectionate, tlicn angry, then threatening, but all in 
vain ; the answers which tlie girl gave him were ever the 
same. The story which she related, vdth its slowly accumu¬ 
lated details, had little by little irrevocably implanted itself 
in her infantile mind. And it was no lie on the part of this 
poor suffering creature, this exceptional victim of hysteria, but 
an unconscious haunting, a radical lack of wilLpower to free 
herself from her original hallucination. She knew not how 
to exert any such will, .she could not, she would not exert it. 
Ah ! the poor child, the dear child, so amiable and so gentle, 
so incapable of any evil thought, Jrom that time forward lost 
fo life, crucified by her fixed i(lea,vhence one could only have 
extricated* her by changing her environment, by restoring her 
to the open air, in some land of daylight and human affection. 
But she was the chosen one, she had beheld the Virgin, she 
would BuiOfei* from it her whole life long, and die from it at 
last f 

Pierre, who knew Bernadette so well, and who felt a fra- 
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ternal pifcy for her memory, the fervent compassion with which 
one regards a human saint, a simple, upright, charming 
creature tortured by her faith, allowed his emotion to appear 
in his moist eyes and trembling voice. And a pause in his 
narrative ensued. Marie, who had liitherto been lying there 
quite stiff, with a hard expression of revolt still upon her face, 
opened her clenched hands and made a vague gesture of pity, 

‘ Ah,’ she murmured, ‘ the poor child, ail alone to contend 
against those magistrates, and so innocent, ^0 proud, so 
unshakeable in her championship of the truth ! ’ 

The same compassionate sympathy was arising from all 
the beds in the ward. That hospitlil inferno^ with its nocturnal 
wretchedness, its pestilential atmosplierc, its pallets eff anguish 
heaped together, its v/eary lady-hospitallers and Sisteis Hitting 
pbantom-Iike hither and thither, now seemed to be illumined 
by a ray of divine charity. Was not the etenpil illusion of 
liappiness rising once more amidst tears and unconscious 
falsehoods ? Poor, poor Bernadette ! All waxed indignant 
at the thought of the persecutions which she had endured in 
defence of her faith. • 

Then Pierre, resuming his story, related all tliat the child 
had had to sulfcr. After being questioned by the Commissary 
she had to appear before the judges of the local tribunal. 
The entire magistracy pursued her, and endeavoured to wring 
a retractation from her. But the obstinacy of her dream was 
stronger than the common sense of all tlie civil authorities 
put together. Two doctors who were sent by the Prefect to 
make a careful examination of the girl came, like all doctors 
would have done, to the lionest opinion that it was a case of 
nervous trouble, of which tlie asthma was a sure sign, and 
which, in certain circumstances, might have induced visions. 
This nearly led to her removal and confinement in a hospital 
at Tarbes. But public exasperation was feared. A bishop 
had fallen on his knees before her. Some ladies had sought 
to buy favours from her for gold. Moreover she had found a 
refuge with the Sisters of Nevers, who tended the aged in the 
town asylum, and there made her first communion, an^ 
was with difficulty taught to read and write. As the Blessed 
Virgin seemed to have chosen her solely to* work the 
happiness of others, and she herself had not been cured, 
it was very sensibly decided to take her to the baths of 
Cauterots, which were so near at hand. However, they did 
her no good. And no sooner had she returned to Lourdea 
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than the torture of being questioned and adored by a whole 
people began afresh, became aggravated, and filled her more 
and more with horror of the world. Her life was over already ; 
she would bo a playful child no more; she could never bo a 
young girl dreaming of a husband, a young wife kissing the 
cheeks of sturdy children. She had beheld the Virgin, she 
was the chosen one, the martyr. If the Virgin, said believers, 
had confided three secrets to her, investing her with a triple 
armour as it^.were, it was simply in order to sustain her in her 
appointed course. , 

The clergy had for a long time remained aloof, on its own 
side full of doubt and anxiety. Abbe Peyranialo, the parish 
priest of Ijourdes, w\as a man of somewhat blunt ways, but 
full of infinite kindness, rectitude, and energy whenever he 
found himself in what ho thought the right path. On the 
first occasion when Bernadette visited liim, he received this 
child who had been brought up at Bartre^s and had not yet 
been seen at Catechism, almost as sternly as the Commissary 
of Police liad done; in fact, he refused to believe her story, 
and with some irony told her'-to entreat the Lady to begin by 
making the eglantiife blossom beneath lier feet, which, by the 
way, the Lady never did. And if the Abbe ended by taking 
the child under his protection like a good pastor who defends 
his flock, it was simply through the advent of persecution and 
the talk of imprisoning this puny child, whose clear eyes shone 
so frankl^^, and who clung with such modest, gentle stubborn¬ 
ness to her original tale. Besides, why should he have con¬ 
tinued denying the miracle after imu’cly doubting it like a 
prudent priest who had no desire to see religion mixed up in 
any suspicious affair? Holy Writ is full of prodigies, all 
dogma is based on the mysterious ; and that being so, there 
was nothing to prevent him, a priest, from believing that the 
Virgin had really entrusted ijeriiadeite with a pious message 
for him, an injunction to build a church whither the faithful 
would repair in procession. Thus it was that he began loving 
and defending Bernadette for her charm’s sake, whilst still 
fbfrainiri|> from active interferen^ awaiting as he did the 
decision of his Bishop. 

This Bishop, Monseigneur Laurence, seemed to have shut 
himself up in his episcopal residence at Tarbes, locking him¬ 
self within it and preserving absolute silence as though there 
were nothing occurring at Lourdes of a nature to interest 
him. Ho had given strict instructions to his clergy, and ao 
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far noli a priest had appeared among the vast crowds of 
people who spent their days before the Grotto. He waited, 
and even allowed the Prefect to state in his administrative 
circulars that the civil and tlie religious authorities were act¬ 
ing in concert. In reality, he cannot have believed in the ap¬ 
paritions of the Grotto of Massabielle, which he doubtless con¬ 
sidered to be the nierft hallucinations of a sick child. This 
affair, which was revolutionising the region, was of sufficient 
importance for him to have had it studied day»by day, and 
the manner in which he disregarded it for so long a time shows 
how little inclined he was to admit the truth of the alleged 
miracles, and how greatly he desired to avoid compromising 
the Church in a matter which seemed destined to e^d badly. 
With all his piety, Monseigneur Laurence had a cool, prac¬ 
tical intellect, which enabled him to govern his diocese with 
great good sense. Impatient and ardent people nicknamed 
him Saint Tliomas at the time, on account of the manner in 
wdiichbis doubts persisted,until events at last forced his hand. 
Indeed, he turned a deaf oar to all the stories tli^t were being 
related, firmly resolved as he ^v^s that he^would only listen to 
them if it should appear certain that religion had nothing to 
lose. 

However, the persecution's w^ere about to become more pro¬ 
nounced. The Minister of AVorship in Paris, who had been 
informed of what wais going on, required that a stop should 
be put to all disorders, and so the Prefect caused the ap¬ 
proaches to the Grotto to be occupied by the military. The 
Grotto had already been decorated with vases of llowers 
offered by the zeal of the faithful and the gratitude of suf¬ 
ferers who had been healed. Alonoy, moreover, was throwm 
into it; gifts to the Blessed Virgin abounded. Kudimentary 
improvements, too, were carried out in a spontaneous way; 
some quarrynien cut a kind of reservoir to receive the miracu¬ 
lous water, and others removed the large blocks of stone, and 
traced a path in the hillside. However, in presence of the swell¬ 
ing torrents of people, the Prefect, after renouncing his idea qf 
arresting Bernadette, took/lie serious resolution of preventing 
b 11 access to the Grotto by placing a strong palisade in front 
of it. Borne regrettable incidents had lately occurred; various 
children pretended that they had seen the devil, some of them 
being guilty of simulation in this respect, whilst others had 
given way to real attacks of hysteria, in tlio contagious ner¬ 
vous unhiiiging which was so prevalent. But what a terrible 
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business did the removal of the offerings from tlie Grotto 
prove! It was only towards evening that the Commissary 
was able to find a girl willing to let him have a cart on hire, 
and two hours later this girl fell from a loft and broke one of 
her ribs. In the same wuiy, a man who had lent an axe had 
one of his feet crushed on the morrow by the fall of a block 
of stone.* It was in the midst of jeers and hisses that the 
Commissary carried off the pots of flowers, the tapers which 
he found burning, the coppers and the silver hearts which 
lay upon the sand. People'clenched their fists, and covertly 
called him ‘ thief’ and ‘miirdcror,’ Then the posts for the 
palisades were planted in the ground, and the rails were 
nailed t6 tlie crossbars, no little labour being performed in 
order to shut off the I\Iystery, in order to bar access to the 
Unknown, and put the miracles in prison. And the civil 
authorities ^YerG simple enough to imagine that it was all 
over, that those few’ bits of boarding would suffice to stay the 
poor people wdio hungered for illusion and hope. 

But as soon as tlie new religion was proscribed, ff^rbidden 
by the law as an offence, it began to burn with an inextin¬ 
guishable flame in Ihe depths of every soul. The believers 
came to the river bank in far greater numbers, fell upon 
their knees at a short distance from the Grotto, and sobbed 
aloud as they gazed at the forbidden heaven. And the sick, 
the poor ailing folks, wdio were forbidden to seek cure, rushed 
on the Grotto despite all prohibitions, slij^ped in wherever 
they could find an aperture or climbed over tlie palings when 
their strength enabled them to do so, in the one ardent desire 
to steal a little of tlie wati^r. What 1 there was a prodigious 
water in that Grotto, w’hich restored the sight of the blind, 
which set the infirm erect upon their legs again, which 
instantaneously healed all ailments; and there w’ere officials 
cruel enough to put that water under lock and key so that it 
might not cure any more poor people ! Why, it w’as mon¬ 
strous ! And a cry of hatred arose from all the humble ones, 
all the disinherited ones who had as much need of the 
Marvelloug as of bread to live ! Ik accordance with a muni¬ 
cipal decree, the names of all delinquents were to bo taken by 
the police, and thus one soon behtdd a w^oeful cUfild of old 
women and lame men summoned before the Justice of the 
Peace for the sole offence of taking a little water from the 

• Both ot these accidents were interpreted as miracles.— Tram* 
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fount of life I They stammered and entreated, at their wit's 
end when a fine was imposed upon them. And, outside, the 
crowd was growling; rageful unpopularity was gathering 
around those magistrates who treated human wretchedness so 
harshly, those pitiless masters who after taking all the wealth 
of the world, would not even leave to the poor their dream of 
the realms beyond, their belief that a bciuificcnt superior 
power took a maternal interest in them, and was ready to 
endow them with peace of soul and health of body. One day 
a whole band of poverty-stricken^and ailing folks went to the 
Mayor, knelt down in his courtyard, and implored him with 
sobs to allow the Grotto to be reopened; and the words they 
spoke were so pitiful that all wlio hoard them vrept. A 
mother showed her child who w'as half dead ; would,they let 
the little one die like that in her arms when there was a 
source yonder which had saved the children of other mothers ? 
A blind man called attention to his dim eyes;*a imle, scro¬ 
fulous youth displayed the sores on his legs ; a paralytic 
woman sought to join h6r woeful twisted hands : did the 
authorities wish to see them ali perish, did they refuse them 
the last divine chance of life, condemned and abandoned as 
they were by the science of man ? And equally great was the 
distress of the believers, of Jthose who were convinced that a 
corner of Heaven had opened amidst the night of their mourn¬ 
ful existences, and who w'ere indignant that they should be 
deprived of the chimerical delight, the supreme relief for 
their human and social siilfcrings, which they found in the 
belief that the Blessed Virgin had indeed come down from 
Heaven to bring them the priceless balm of her intervention. 
However, the Mayor was unable to promise anything, and 
the crowd withdrew weeping, ready for rebellion, as though 
under the blow of some great act of injustice, an act of idiotic 
cruelty towards the humble and the simple for which Heaven 
would assuredly take vengeance. 

The struggle went on for several months; and it was an 
extraordinary spectacle w^hich these sensible men — the 
Minister, the Prefect, axd the Commissary of Police-*' 
presented, all animated with the best intentions anfl contend¬ 
ing against the ever swelling crowd of despairing ones, who 
would not allow the doors of dreamland to be closed upon 
them, who would not be shut off from the mystic glimpse of 
future happiness in which they found consolation for their 
present wretchedness. The authorities required order, the 
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respect of a discreet religion, the triumph of reason ; whereas 
the need of happiness carried the people off into an enthu¬ 
siastic desire for cure both in this world and in the next. Oh I 
to cease STiffering, to secure equality in the comforts of life ; 
to march on under the protection of a just and beneficent 
Mother, to die only to awaken in heaven ! And necessarily 
the burning desire of the multitude, "the holy madness of the 
universal joy, was destined to sweep aside the rigid, morose 
conceptions < of a welhregulatcd society in which the ever- 
recurring epidemical attacks of religious hallucination are 
condemned as prejudicial to good order and healthiness of 
mind. 

The Sainte-llonorine Ward, on hearing the story, likewise 
revolted. Pierre again had to pause, for many were the 
stifled exclamations in which the Commissary of Police was 
likened to Satan and Herod. La Grivotte had sat up on her 
mattress, stammering : * Ah ! the monsters ! To behave 

like that to the Blessed Virgin who has cured me 1 ’ 

And even Madame Vetu—once more penetrated by a ray 
ol hope amidst the covert certainty she felt that she was 
going to die—grew angry at the idea that the Grotto would 
not have existed had the Prefect won the day, ‘ There 
would have been no pilgrimages/ she said, ‘ we should not be 
here, hundreds of us would not be cured every year.' 

A fit of stifling came over her, however, and Sister Hya- 
cinthe had to raise her to a sitting posture. Madame do 
Jonquiero was profiting by the interruption to attend to a 
young woman afilictod with a spinal complaint, whilst two 
other women, unable to remain on their beds, so unbearable 
was the heat, prowled about with short, silent steps, looking 
quite white in the misty darkness. And from the far end of 
the ward, wliero all was black, there resounded a noise of 
painful breathing, which had been going on without a pause, 
accompanying Pierre’s narrative like a rattle. Elise Bouquet 
alone was sleeping peacefully, still stretched upon her back, and 
^displaying her disfigured countenance, which was slowly drying. 

Midnight had struck a quarter of an hour previously, and 
Abb6 Judaiiie might arrive at any moment for the communion. 
Grace was now again descending into Marie’s heart, and she 
was convinced that if the Blessed Virgin had refused to cure 
her it was, indeed, her own fault in having doubted when 
she entered the piscina. And she, therefore, repented of 
her rebellion as of a crime. Could she ever be forgiven ? Her 
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pale face sank down among her beautiful fair hair, her eyea 
filled with tears, and she looked at Pierre with an expression 
of anguish/ ‘Oh! how wicked I was, my friend,* she said. 

* It was through hearing you relate how that Prefect and 
those magistrates sinned through pride, that I understood my 
transgression. One must believe, my friend; there is no 
happiness outside faith *and love.’ 

Then, as Pierre wished to break off at the point which he 
had reached, they all began protesting and calling for the con¬ 
tinuation of his narrative, so that be had to promise to go on 
to the triumph of the Grotto. 

Its entrance remained barred by the palisade, and you had 
to come secretly at night if you wished to pray dnd carry 
off a stolen bottle of water. Stilly the fear of rioting increased, 
for it was rumoured that whole villages intended to come 
down from the hills in order to deliver God, aa they naively 
expressed it. It was a levcc en masse of the humble, a rush 
of those who hu.ngered for the miraculous, so irresistible in 
its impetuosity that mere common sense, mere considerations 
of public order were to be swopu’ away like chaff. And it was 
Monseigneur Laurence, in his episcopal residence at Tarbes, 
who was first forced to surrender. All his prudence, all his 
doubts were outflanked by 4ihG popular outburst. For five 
long months ho had been able to remain aloof, preventing his 
clergy from following the faithful to the Grotto, and defending 
the Church against the tornado of superstition which had been 
let loose. But what was the use of struggling any longer ? 
He felt the wretchedness of tlie suffering people committed to 
his care to be so great that ho resigned himself to granting 
them the idolatrous religion for which he realised them to be 
eager. Some prudence remaining to him, however, he con¬ 
tented himself in the first instance with drawing up an ordon^ 
nance, appointing a commission of inquiry, which 'was to 
investigate the question ; this implied the acceptance of the 
miracles after a period of longer or shorter duration. If Mon- 
seignour Laurence was the man of healthy culture and coqj 
reason that he is pictured ^0 have been, how great jnust have 
boon his anguish on the morning when he signed that 
ordormance ! lie must have knelt in his oratory, and 
have begged the Sovereign Master of the 'world to dictate 
his conduct to him. He did not believe in the appari¬ 
tions ; he had a loftier, more intellectual idea of the mani¬ 
festations of the Divinity. Only, 'would he not be showing 

0 
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cme pity and mercy in silencing the scruples of his reason, 
the noble prejudices of liis faith, in presence of the necessity 
of granting that bread of falsehood which poor humanity 
requires in order to be happy ? Doubtless, he begged the 
pardon of Heaven for allowing it to be mixed up in what he 
regarded as childish pastime, for exposing it to ridicule in con¬ 
nection with an affair in which there was only sickliness and 
dementia. But his Hock suffered so much, hungered so 
ravenously for the marvellous, for fairy stories with which to 
lull the pains of life. And tivus, in tears, the Bishop at last 
sacrificed his respect for the dignity of Providence to his 
sensitive jpastoral charity for the woeful human flock. 

Then the Emperor in his turn gave way. He was at 
Biarritz' at the time, and was kept regularly informed of 
everything connected with this affair of the apparitions, 
with which t^ie entire Parisian press was also occupying 
itself, for the persecutions would not have been complete 
if the pens of Voliairean newspaper-men had not meddled 
in them. And whilst Ins Minister, his Prefect, and lils Com¬ 
missary of Police were fighting for common sense and public 
order, the Emperor preserved his wonted silence—the deep 
silence of a day-dreamer which nobody ever penetrated. 
Petitions arrived day by day, yet he hold his tongue. Bishops 
came, great personages, groat ladies of his circle watched 
and drew him on one side, and still he held his tongue. A 
truceless warfare was being waged around him; on one side the 
believers and the men of fanciful minds whom the Mysterious 
strongly interested; on the other the unbelievers and the 
statesmen who distrusted the disturbances of the imagination; 
and still and ever he held his tongue. Then, all at once, with 
the sudden decision of a naturally timid man, he spoke out. 
The rumour spread that he had yielded to the entreaties of 
his wife Eugenie. No doubt she did intervene, but the 
Emperor was more deeply influenced by a revival of his old 
humanitarian dreams, his genuine compassion for the disin- 
^ berited.^ Like the Bishop, he did not wish to close the portals 
of illusion,, to the wretched by upholding the unpopular decree 
which forbade despairing sufferers to go and drink life at the 

* I think this view of the matter the riglit one, for as all who know 
the history of the Second Empire Jirc aware, it was about this time that 
the Emperor began to take great interest in erecting model dwellings for 
the working classes, and in planting and transforming tho sandy wastes 
of the Landes.—Trans. 
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holy source. So he sent a telegram, a curt order to remove 
the palisade, so as to allow everybody free access to the Grotto. 

Then came a shout of joy and triumph. The decree 
annulling the previous one was read at Lourdes to the sound 
of drum and trumpet. The Commissary of Police had to 
come ill person to superintend the removal of the palisade. 
He was afterwards transferred elsewhere, like the Prefect.’** 
People flocked to Lourdes from all parts, the new cultus 
was organised at the Grotto, and a cry of joy ascended: 
God had won the victory I Gofl? alas no I It was human 
wretchedness which had won the battle, human wretchedness 
with its eternal need of falsehood, its hunger for the mar¬ 
vellous, its everlasting hope akin to that of some condemned 
man who, for salvation’s sake, surrenders himself*into the 
Jiands of an invisible Orniiipotence, mightier than nature, and 
alone capable, should it be willing, of annullingmatiire’s laws. 
And that wdiich had also conquered was the sovereign com¬ 
passion of thoso pasiorSj the merciful Bishop and merciful 
Emperdr who allowed those big sick children to riitain the fetich 
which consoled some of them and at tinges even cured others. 

In tlie middle of November the episcopal commission came 
to Lourdes to prosecute the inquiry wliich had been entrusted 
to it. It questioned Bernadette yet once again, and studied a 
large number of miracles. However, in order that the evidence 
might be absolute, it only registered some thirty cases of cure. 
And Monseigneur Laurence declared himself convinced. 
Nevertheless, ho gave a linal ynoof of his prudence, by con¬ 
tinuing to wait another three years before declaring in a 
pastoral letter that the Blessed Virgin had in truth appeared 
at the Grotto of Massabielle and that numerous miracles had 
subsequently taken place there. Meantime, he had purchased 
the Grotto itself, with all the land around it, from the munici¬ 
pality of Lourdes, on behalf of his see. Work was then 
begun, modestly at first, but soon on a larger and larger 
scale as money began to flow in from all parts of Christendom. 
The Grotto was cleared and enclosed with an iron railing;*. 
The G ave was thrown back into a new bod, so as to allow of 


♦ Tbc Profeet was transferred to Grenoble, and cnrionsly enough bis 
new jurisdiction extended over the hills and valleys of LaSalette, whither 
pilgrims likewise Hocked to drink, pray, and wash themselves at a miracu¬ 
lous fountain. Warned by experience, however, Baron Massy (such was 
the Prefeot’a name), was careful to avoid any further interference in 
religious matters,— Tram* 
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spacious approaches to the shrine, with lawns, paths, and 
walks. At last, too, the church which the Virgin had asked 
for, the Basilica, began to rise on the summit of the rock 
itself. From the very first stroke of the pick, Abbe Peyramale, 
the parish priest of Lourdes, went on directing everything 
with even excessive zeal, for the struggle had made him the 
most ardent and most sincere of all the believers in the work 
that was to bo accomplished. With his somew'hat rough hut 
truly fatherly nature, ho had begun to adore Bernadette, 
making her mission his own, •and devoting himself, soul and 
body, to realising the orders which he had received from 
Heaven through her innocent mouth. And he exhausted him¬ 
self in mighty efforts ; he wished everything to be very beautiful 
and very’grand, worthy of the Queen of the Angels w^ho had 
deigned to visit this mountain nook. The first religious 
ceremony did not take place till six years after the apparitions. 
A marble statue of the Virgin w^as installed with great pomp 
on the very spot where she had appeared. It was a magnifi¬ 
cent day, all Lourdes w^as gay with flags, and every bcll rang 
joyously. Five yeari^ later, in'1809, the first mass W'as cele¬ 
brated in the crypt of the Basilica, wlioso spire was not yet 
finished. Meantime gifts flowed in without a pause, a river 
of gold was streaming towards the Grotto, a whole town was 
about to spring up from the soil. It was the now religion 
completing its foundations. The desire to be healed did heal; 
the thirst for a miracle worked the miracle, A deity of pity 
and hope was evolved from man’s sufferings, from that long¬ 
ing for falsehood and relief, which, in every age of humanity, 
has created the marvellous palaces of the realms beyond, where 
an almighty power renders justice and distributes eternal 
happiness. 

And thus the ailing ones of the Sainte-Honorine Ward only 
beheld in the victory of the Grotto the triumph of their hopes 
of cure. Along the rows of beds there was a quiver of joy 
when, with his heart stirred by all those poor faces turned 
towards him, eager for certainty, Pierre repeated: ‘ God had 
conquered# Since that day the miracles have never ceased, 
and it is the most humble who are the most frequently 
relieved.' 

Then he laid down the little book. Ahbd Judaine was 
coming in, and the Sacrament was about to be administered. 
Marie, however, again penetrated by the fever of faith, her 
bands burning, leant towards Pierre. ‘ Oh, my friend 1' said 
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sho, * I pray you hear me confess my fault and absolve me. I 
have blasphemed, and have been guilty of mortal sin. If you 
do not succour me, I shall be unable to receive the Blessed 
bacrament, and yet I so greatly need to be consoled and 
strengthened.’ 

The young priest refused her request with a wave of the 
hand. He had nevefc been willing to act as confessor to this 
friend, the only woman he had loved in the healthy smiling 
days of youth. However, she insisted. ‘ I Ueg you to do 
BO,’ said she; ‘you will help* to work the miracle of my 
cure.’ 

Then he gave way, and recei\^ed the avowal of her fault 
that impious rebellion induced by suffering, that rebellion 
against the Virgin who had remained deaf to her prayers. 
And afterwards he granted her absolution in the sacramental 
form. • 

Meanwhile Abbe Judaine had already deposited the 
ciborium on a lUtle table, between two lighted tapers, which 
looked •like woeful stars in the semi-obscurity of the ward. 
Madame de Jonquiero had jffst decided to open one of the 
windows quite wide, for the odour emanating from all the 
suffering bodies and hcaped-up rags had become unbearable. 
But no air came in from the narrow courtyard into which the 
window opened; though black with night, it seemed like a 
well of fire. Having offered to act as server, Pierre repeated 
the ‘ Confiteor.’ Then, after responding with the ‘Misereatur * 
fciid the * Indulgentiam,’ the chaplain, who wore his alb, raised 
the pyx, saying, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sins of the world.’ All the women who, writhing in 
agony, were impatiently awaiting the communion, like dying 
creatures who aw^ait life from some fresh medicine which is a 
long time coming, thereupon thrice repeated, in all humility, 
and with lips alrnoat closed : ‘ Lord, I am not worthy that 
QTiou shouldst enter under my roof; but only say the word 
and my soul shall be healed.’ 

Abbd Judaine had begun to make the round of those woe¬ 
ful beds, accompanied by Pierre, and followed by ^ladarae (lo 
Jonqui^re and Bister Hyacinthe, each of whom carried one of 
the lighted tapers. The Bister designated those who were to 
communicate; and, murmuring the customaryLatin words, the 
priest leant forward and placed the Host somewhat at random 
on the sufferer’s tongue. Almost all were waiting for him 
with widely opened, glittering eyes, amidst the disorder of 
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that hastily pitched camp. Two were found to be sound 
asleep, however, and had to be awakened. Several were 
moaning without being conscious of it, and continued moan¬ 
ing even after they had received the sacrament. At the far 
end of the ward, the rattle of the poor creature who could 
not be seen still resounded. And nothing could have been 
more mournful than the appearance of -that little cortege in 
the semi-darkness, amidst which the yellow dames of the 
tapers gleamwl like stars. 

But Mario’s face, to which an expression of ecstasy had 
retmmed, was like a divine apparition. Although La Grivotto 
was hungering for the bread' of life, they had refused her the 
sacrament on this occasion, as it was to be administered to 
her in tke morning at the Rosary; Madame Vetu, however, 
had received the Host on her black tongue in a hiccough. 
And now ]\Iarie was lying there under the pale light of the 
tapers, looking so beautiful amidst her fair hair, with her eyes 
dilated and her features transfigured by faith,/hat everyone ad¬ 
mired her. She received the sacrament with rapture; Heaven 
visibly descended into her pobr, youthful frame, reduced to 
such physical wretchedness. And, clasping Pierre's hand, she 
detained him for a moment, saying : ‘ Oh ! she will heal me, 
my friend, she has just promised me that she will do so. Go 
and take some rest. I shall sleep so soundly now 1 * 

As he withdrew in company with Abbe Judaine, Pierre 
caught sight of little Madame Desagneaux stretched out in 
the armchair in which weariness had overpowered her. No¬ 
thing could awaken her. It was now half-past one in the 
morning; and Madame de Jonqiiiere and her assistant, Sister 
Hyacinthe, were still going backwards and forwards, turning 
the patients over, cleansing tliem, and dressing their sores. 
However, the ward was becoming more peaceful, its heavy 
darkness had grown less oppressive since Bernadette with her 
charm had passed through it. The visionary’s little shadow 
was now flitting in triumph from bed to bed, completing its 
work, bringing a little of heaven to each of the despairing 
ones, each pf the disinherited ones of this world; and as they 
all at last sank to sleep they could see the little shepherdess, 
BO young, so ill horacdf, leaning over them and kissing them 
with a kindly smile. 
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THE THIRD DAY 
I 

BED AND BOAKD 

At seven o’clock on tlio morning of that line, bright, warm 
August Sunday, M. de Guersaint was already up and dressed 
in one of the two little rooms which lie had f(5rtimately been 
able to secure on the third lloor of the Hotel of tlie Apparitions. 
He had gone tolDcd at eleven o’clock the night before and had 
awoke feeling quite fresh and gay. As soon a» he was dressed 
he entered the adjoining room which#Pierre occupied; but 
the young priest, who had not returned to the hotel until past 
one in the morning, wdth his blood heated by insomnia, had 
been unable to doze otf until daybreak and was now still 
slumbering. His cassock flung across a chair, his other 
garments scattered here and there, testified to his great weari¬ 
ness and agitation of mind. 

‘ Come, come, you lazybones! ’ cried M. de Guersaint 
gaily; * can’t you hear the bells ringing ? ’ 

Pierre awoke with a start, quite surprised to find himself 
in that little hotel room into wdiich the sunlight was stream¬ 
ing. All the joyous peals of the bells, the music of the chim¬ 
ing, happy town, moreover, came in through the window 
which he had left open. 

‘ We shall never have time to get to the hospital before 
eight o’clock to fetch Marie,’ resumed M. do Guersaint, * for 
wo must have some breakfast, eh ? ’ . 

* Of course, make haste and order hvo cupsiof chocolate. 
I will get up at once, I shan't be long,’ replied Pierre. 

In spite of the fatigue which had already stiffened his 
joints, he sprang out of bed as soon as ho was alone, and 
made all haste with his toilet. However, he still had his 
head in the washing basin, ducking it in the fresh, cool water, 
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when M.cle Guersaint, wbo was unable to remain alone, cama 
back again. * I’ve given the order,’ said he ; * they will bring 
it up. Ah ! what a curious place this hotel is I You have of 
course seen the landlord, Master Majeste, clad in white from 
head to foot and looking so dignilied in his ollice. The place 
is crammed, it appears; they have never had so many people 
before. So it is no wonder that there should he such a fearful 
noise. I was woke up three times during the night. People 
kept on talking in the room next to mine. And you, did you 
sleep well ? ’ 

‘ No, indeed/ answered Pierre; ‘ I was tired to death, but I 
couldn’t close my eyes. No doubt it was the uproar you 
speak of that prevented me.’ 

In his turn, he then began to talk of the thin partitions, 
and the manner in which the house had been crammed with 
people until it seemed as though the floors and the walls 
would collapse*'w'ith the strain. The place had been shaking 
all night long; every now and then people suddenly rushed 
along the passages, heavy footfalls resounded, gruff*-voices 
ascended nobody knew whence^; without speaking of all the 
moaning and coughing, the frightful cougliing which seemed 
to re-echo from every w^all. Throughout the night people 
evidently came in and went out, got up and laid down again, 
paying no attention to the hour in the disorder in which they 
lived, amid shocks of passion which made them hurry to their 
devotional exercises as to pleasure parties. 

‘ And Marie, how was she when you left her last night ? ' 
M. de Guersaint suddenly inquired. 

* A great deal better/ replied Pierre; ‘ she had an attack of 
extreme discouragement, but all her courage and faith re¬ 
turned to her at last.’ 

A pause followed ; and then the girl’s father resumed 
with his tranquil optimism : ‘ Oh ! I am not anxious. Things 
will go on all right, youTl see. For my own part, I am de¬ 
lighted. I had asked the Virgin to grant me her protection 
in my affairs—you know, my great invention of navigable 
bftUoons. Well, suppose I told you that she has already 
shown me htr favour ? Yes, indeed ; yesterday evening while 
I was talking wdth Abb6 Des Hernioises, he told me that at 
Toulouse he w^ould no doubt be able to find a person to 
finance me—one of his friends, in fact, who is extremely 
wealthy and takes great interest in mechanics ! And in this 1 
at once saw the hand of God I * M. de Guersaint began laugh- 
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ing with his childish laugh, and then he added : ‘ That Abbd 
Des Ilermoises is a charming man. I shall see this after¬ 
noon if there is any means of my accompanying him on an 
excursion to the Cirque do Gavarnie at small cost.’ 

Pierre, who wished to pay everything, the hotel bill and 
all the rest, at once encouraged him in this idea. ‘ Of course,’ 
said he, * you ought mot to miss this opportunity to visit the 
mountains, since you have so great a wish to do so. Your 
daughter will be very happy to know that you pleased.’ 

Their talk, however, was now.interrupted by a servant girl 
bringing the two cups of chocolate with a couple of rolls on a 
metal tray covered with a napkin.* She left the door open as 
she entered the room, so that a glimpse was obtained of some 
portion of the passage. ‘ Ah! they are already doing my 
neighbour’s room ! ’ exclaimed M. de Guersaint. * He is a 
married man, isn’t he ? His wife is with him ?•’ 

The servant looked astonished. * Oh, no,’ she replied, 

* he is quite alon® 1 ’ 

^ Qufte alone ? Why, 1 heard people talking in his room 
this morning.’ * 

‘ You must be mistaken, monsieur,’ s*aid the servant; * he 
has just gone out after giving orders that his room was to be 
tidied up at once.’ And then, w'hile taking the cups of choco¬ 
late off the tray and placing them on the table, she continued : 

‘ Oh I he is a very respectable gentleman. Last year he was 
able to have one of the little pavilions which Monsieur 
Majesty lets out to visitors, in the lane by the side of the 
hotel; but this year he applied too late and had to content 
himself with that room, which greatly w^orriod him, for it isn’t 
a large one, though there is a big cupboard in it. As he 
doesn’t care to eat with everybody, he takes his meals there, 
and he orders good wine and the best of everything, I can 
tell you.’ 

‘ That explains it all 1 * replied M. do Guersaint gaily; ‘ he 
dined too well last night, and I must have heard him talking 
in his sleep.’ 

Pierre had been listening somewhat inquisitively to all 
this chatter, ‘And on this side, my side,’ said he, ‘isn’t 
there a gentleman with two ladies, and a little boy who w^alks 
about with a crutch ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Monsieur rAbbo, I know thorn. The aunt, Madame 
Chaise, took one of the two rooms for herself ; and Monsieur 
and Madame Vigneron with their son Gustave have had to 
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content themselves with the other one. This is the second 
year they have come to Lourdes. They are very respectable 
people too.* 

Pierre nodded. During the night he had fancied he could 
recognise the voice of M. Vigneron, whom the heat doubtless 
had incommoded. However, the servant was now thoroughly 
started, and she began to enumerate 4ba other persons whose 
rooms were readied by the same passage; on the left hand, 
there was a ^priest, then a mother with three daughters, and 
then an old married couple ; whilst on the right lodged an¬ 
other gentleman who was all alone, a young lady, too, who 
was unaccompanied, and then a family party which included 
five young children. The hotel was crowded to its garrets. 
The servants had had to give up their rooms the previous 
evening and lie in a heap in the washhouse. During the 
night, also, spme camp be(lsteads had oven been set up on the 
landings; and one honourable ecclesiastic, for lack of other 
accommodation, had been obliged to sleep on a billiard-table. 

When the girl had retired and the two men had drunk 
their chocolate, M. do Guorsaint went back into his own room 
to wash his hands again, for he was very careful of liis person ; 
and Pierre, wlio remained alone, felt attracted by the gay sun¬ 
light, and stepped for a moment on to the narrow balcony 
outside his window. Each of the tliird-lioor rooms on this 
side of the hotel was provided with a similar balcony, having 
ft carved-wood balustrade. However, the young priest’s sur¬ 
prise was very great, for he bad scarcely stepped outside when 
he suddenly saw a woman protrude her head over the balcony 
next to him—that of the room occupied by the gentleman 
whom M. do Guersaint and the servant had been speaking of. 
And this woman he had recognised ; it was Madame Volmar. 
There was no mistaking her long face with its delicate drawn 
features, its magnificent large ey<'S, those brasiers over which 
a veil, a dimming moires seemed to pass at times. She gave 
a start of terror on perceiving him. And he, extremely ill at 
ease, grieved that he should have frightened her, made all 
^aste to withdraw into his apartment. A sudden light had 
dawned upon him, and he now understood and could picture 
everything. So this was why she had not been seen at the 
Hospital, wlicre little Madame Desagneaux ^vas always asking 
for her. Standing motionless, his heart upset, Pierre fell into 
a deep reverie, reflecting on the life led by this woman whom 
he knew, that torturing conjugal life in Paris between a fierce 
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mother-in-law and an unworthy husbanch and then those three 
days of complete liberty spent at Lourdes, that brief bonfire 
of passion to which she had hastened under the sacrilegious 
pretext of serving the Divinity. Tears whose cause he could 
not even explain, tears that ascended from the very depths of 
his being, from his own voluntary chastity, welled into his 
eyes amidst the feelings of intense sorrow which came over 
him. 

‘ Well, are you ready ? * joyously called M. do.Guersaint as 
he came back, with his grey jacket buttoned up and his hands 
gloved. 

* Yes, yes, let us go,’ replied P?l 0 rre, turning aside and pre- 
tending to look for his hat so that he might wupe hiS eyes. 

Then they went out, and on crossing the threshold heard 
on their left hand an unctuous voice which they recognised; 
it was that of M. Vigneron who was loudly repeating the 
morning prayers. A moment afterwards came a meeting 
which interested J^liera. They were walking down the passage 
when they were passed By a middle aged, thickset, sturdy- 
looking gentleman, wearing cai'^fully trimmed whiskers. He 
bent his back and passed so rapidly that*they were unable to 
distinguish his features, but they noticed that he was carry¬ 
ing a carefully made parcel. And immediately afterwards he 
slipped a key into the lock of the room adjoining M. de Guer- 
saint’s, and opening the door disappeared noiselessly, like a 
shadow. 

M. do Guersaint had glanced round: ‘ Ah! my neigh¬ 
bour,’ said he ; ‘ he has been to market and has brought back 
some delicacies, no doubt I ’ 

Pierre pretended not to hear, for his companion was so 
light-minded that lie did not care to trust him with a secret 
which was not his own. Pesides, a feeling of uneasiness was 
returning to him, a kind of chaste terror at the thought that 
the world and the flesh were there taking their revenge, 
amidst all the mystical enthusiasm which he could feel around 
him. 

They reached the Hospital just as the patients jyere being 
brought out to be carried to the Grotto ; and they found that 
Marie had slept well and was very gay. She kissed her father 
and scolded him when she learnt that he had not yet decided 
on his trip to Gavarnio. She should really be displeased with 
him, she said, if he did not go. Still with the same restful, 
smiling expression, she added that she did not expect to be 
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cured that day; and then, assuming an air of mystery, she 
begged Pierre to obtain x>ermission for her to spend the follow¬ 
ing night before the Grotto. This was a favour which all the 
suiferers ai’dently coveted, but which only a few favoured ones 
with dilTiculty secured. After protesting, anxious as he felt 
with regard to the effect which a night spent in the open air 
might have upon her health, the young priest, seeing bow un¬ 
happy she bad suddenly become, at last promised that he 
would make^the application. Doubtless she imagined that 
she would only obtain a hearing from the Virgin when they 
were alone together in the slumbering peacefulness of the 
night. That morning, indeed, she felt so lost among the 
innumerable patients who were heaped together in front of 
the Grotto, that already at ten o’clock she asked to be taken 
back to the Hospital, complaining that the bright light tired 
her eyes. And when her father and the priest had again 
installed her in the Sainto-Ilonorine Ward, she gave them 
their liberty for the remainder of the day, No, don’t come 
to fetch me,' she said, ‘ I shall not go back to the Grdtto this 
afternoon—it would be uselc'!?;s. But you will come for me 
this evening at nine o’clock, won’t you, Pierre 7 It is agreed, 
you have given me your word.’ 

He repeated that he \YOuld endeavour to secure the 
requisite i)ermission, and that, if necessary, ho would apply 
to Father Four cade in person. 

‘ Then, till this evening, darling,’ said M. do Guersaint, 
kissing his daughter. And he and Pierre went off together, 
leaving her lying on her bed, with an absorbed expression on 
her features as her large, smiling eyes wandered away into 
space. 

It was barely half-past ten when they got back to the 
Hotel of the Apparitions; but I\I. tie Guersaint, whom the 
fine weather delighted, talked of having dejeuner at once, so 
that he might the sooner start upon a rarnbTe through Lourdes. 
First of ail, however, he wished to go up to bis room, and 
Pierre following him, they met with quite a drama on their 
way. The door of the room occupied by the Vignerons was 
wide open, and little Gustave could bo seen lying on the sofa 
which served as his bed. He was livid ; a moment pre¬ 
viously he had suddenly fainted, and this had made the father 
and mother imagine that tlie end had come. Madame 
Vigneron was crouching on a chair, still stupefied by her 
fright, whilst M. Vigneron rushed about the room, thrusting 
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everything aside in order that he might prepare a glass of 
sugared-water, to which he added a few drops of some elixir. 
This draught, he exclaimed, would set the lad right again. 
But all the same, it was incomprehensible. The boy was still 
strong, and to think that he should have fainted like that, and 
have turned as white as a chicken ! Speaking in this wise, 
M. Vigneron glanced at.Madame Chaise, the aunt, who was 
standing in front of the sofa, looking in good health that 
morning; and bis hands shook yet more violently at the 
covert idea that if that stupid attacl^ had carried* off his son, 
they would no longer have inherited the aunt’s fortune. He 
was quite beside himself at this thought, and eagerly opening 
the boy’s mouth he compelled him to swallow the entire con¬ 
tents of the glass. Then, however, w^hen he heard ^Gustave 
sigh, and saw him open his eyes again, his fatherly good-nature 
reappeared, and he shed tears, and called the lad his dear 
little fellow. But on Madame Chaiso drawing *near to offer 
some assistance, pustave repulsed her with a sudden gesture 
of hatred, as though he understood how this woman’s money 
unconsciously perverted his parents, who, after all, were 
worthy folks. Greatly offended, the ol(> lady turned on her 
heel, and seated herself in a corner, whilst the father and 
mother, at last freed from their anxiety, returned thanks to 
tho Blessed Virgin for having preserved their darling, who 
smiled at them with his iutelligent and inffnitely sorrowful 
smile, knowing and understanding everything as he did, and 
no longer having any taste for life, although he was not 
fifteen. 

* Can wo be of any help to you ? * asked Pierre in an 
obliging way. 

‘ No, no, I thank you, gentlemen,’ replied 1 \I. Vigneron, 
coming for a moment into the passage. ‘ But oh I we did 
have a fright I Think of it, an only son, who is so dear to us, 
too.’ 

All around them the approach of the d&jcxmer hour was 
now throwing the house into commotion. Every door was 
banging, and the passages and the staircase resounded with 
the constant pitter-patter of feet. Three big girls? passed by, 
raising a current of air with the sweep of their skirts. Some 
little children were crying in a neighbouring room. Then 
there were old people who seemed quite^ scared, and distracted 
priests who, forgetting their calliri^, caught up their cassocks 
with both hands, so that they might run the faster to the 
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dining-room. From the top to the bottom of the house one 
could feel the floors shalong under the excessive weight of aU 
the people who w^ere packed inside the hotel. 

‘ Oh, I hope that it is all over now, and that the Blessed 
Virgin will cure him,’ repeated M. Vigneron, before allowing 
his neighbours to retire. ‘We are going downstairs, for 1 
must confess that all this has made me feel faint. I need 
something to eat, I am terribly hungry.’ 

When Pierre and M. de Giiersaint at last left their rooms, 
and went downstairs, they, found to their annoyanco that 
there was not the smallest table-corner vacant in the large 
dining-room, A most extraordinary mob had assembled 
there, and the few seats that were still unoccupied Avero 
reserved, A waiter informed them that the room never 
emptied between ten and one o’clock, such was the rush of 
appetite, sharpened by the keen mountain air. So they had 
to resign themsedves to wait, requesting the waiter to warn 
them as soon as there should be a couple oi vacant places. 
Then, scarcely knowing what to do with themselves, they went 
to walk about) the hotel porch, whence there wars a view of 
the street, along which the to^vns^olk, in their Sunday best, 
streamed without a pause. 

All at once, however, the landlord of the Hotel of the 


Apparitions, j^.hivSter IMajostc in person, ap})eared before them, 
clad in white from lie;v<l to foot; and willi a great show of 
politeness he inquired if the gentlemen would like to wait in 
the drawing-room. He was a stout man of live-and-forty, and 
strove to bear the burden of his name in a right royal fashion. 
Bald and clean-shaven, Avith round blue eyes in a Avaxy face, 
displaying three superposed chins, ho ahvuys deported himself 
with much dignity. He had come from Nevers Avith the 
Sisters who managed the orphan asylum, and was married to 
a dusky little woman, a native of Lourdes. In less than fifteen 
years they had made their hotel one of the most substantial 
and best-patronised establishments in the toAvn. Of recent 
times moreover they had started a business in religious articles, 
installed in a large shop on the left of the hotel porch and 
managed by a young niece under Madame Majesty’s super¬ 
vision. 


‘You can Avait in the draAving-room, gentlemen/ again 
suggested the botolkeopor whom Pierre’s cassock rendered 
very attentive. 

They replied, however, that they preferred to walk about 
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and wait in the open air. And thereupon Maje3t6 would not 
leave them, but deigned to chat with them for a moment as 
ho was wont to do with those of his customers whom he 
desired to honour. Tlio conversation turjied at first on the 
procession which would take place that night and which 
promised to be a superb spectacle as the weather was so 
fine. There were move than fifty thousand strangers gathered 
together in Lourdes that day, for visitors had come in from 
all the neighbouring bathing stations. This explained the 
crush at the table d'hote. Possibly the town would run short 
of bread as had been the case tlie previous year. 

* You saw what a scramble tliero is,’ concluded Majeste, 
‘ we really don’t know bow to manage. It isn’t my fault, 1 
assure you, if you are kept waiting for a short time.* 

At this moment, however, a jiostrnan arrived with a large 
batch of newspapers and letters which he deposited on a table 
in the office, lie had kept one letter in his hanct and inquired 
of the landlord, ‘ |lave you a I\Iadame IMaze here ? ’ 

‘ Madame Mazo, Madahie Maze,’ repeated the hotelkeeper. 
* No, no, certainly not,’ ' 

Pierre had heard both question and answer, and drawing 
near ho exclaimed, ‘ I know of a Madame klaze who must 


he lodging with the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, 
the Blue Sisters as people call them here, 1 think.’ 

The postman thanlved him for the information end went 
off, but a somewhat bitter smile ha.(l risen to IMajeste’s lips. 


The Blue Sisters,’ he muttered, ^ ah ! the Blue Sisters.’ Then, 


darting a side glance at Pierre’s cassock, ho stopped short, 
as though ho feared that he might say too much. Yet his 
heart was overflowing; ho Avould liave greatly liked to easo 
his feelings, and tliis young priest from Paris, who looked so 
liberal-minded, could not bo one of the ‘ band ’ as he called all 
those who discharged functions at the Grotto and coined 
money out of Our Lady of Lourdes. Accordingly, little by 
little, he ventured to speak out. 

‘lam a good Christian, I assure you. Monsieur PAbb6,* 
said he. ‘ In fact we arc all good Christians here. And I am 
a regular worshipper and take the sacrament ev^ry Easter. 
But, really, I must say that members of a religious community 
ought not to keep hoteks. No, no, it isn’t right 1 * 

And thereupon he vented all the spite of a tradesman in 
presence of what he considered to be disloyal competition. 
Ought not those Blue Sisters, those Sisters of the Immaculate 
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Conception, to have confined themselves to their real functions, 
the manufacture of wafers for sacramental purposes, and the 
repairing and washing of church linen? Instead of that, 
however, they had transformed their convent into a vast 
hostelry, where ladies who came to Lourdes unaccompanied 
found separate rooms, and were able to take their meals either 
in privacy or in a general dining-room. Everything was 
certainly very clean, very well organised and very inexpensive, 
thanks to the thousand advantages which the Sisters enjoyed; 
in fact, no hotel at Lourdes did so much business. ‘ But all 
the same,* continued Majeste, ‘ I ask you if it is proper ? To 
think of nuns selling victuals I Besides, I must tell you that 
the lady superior is really a clever woman, and as soon as she 
saw the stream of fortune rolling in, she wanted to keep it all 
for her own community and resolutely parted from the Fathers 
of the Grotto who wanted to lay their hands on it. Yes, 
Monsieur I’Ablx^, she even wont to Homo and gained her causo 
there, so that now she pockets all the money that her bills 
bring in. Think of it, nuns, ycsimns, 7 no 7 ilJieu\ letting fur¬ 
nished rooms and keeping a Uzhle cVIidlc.' 

He raised his arms to heaven, he was- stifling with envy 
and vexation. 

* But as your house is crammed,’ Pierre gently objected, 
‘ as you no longer bavo either a bed or a plate at anybody’s 
disposal, where would you put any additional visitors who 
might arrive here ? * 

Majest6 at once began protesting. ‘ Ah I Monsieur 
l’Abb6 1 ’ said be, ‘one can see very well that you don’t know 
the place. It’s quite true that there is work for all of us, and 
that nobody has reason to complain during tho national 
pilgrimage. But that only lasts four or five days, and in 
ordinary times the custom wo secure isn’t nearly so great. 
For myself, thank Heaven, I am always satisfied. My house 
is well known, it occupies the same rank as the Hotel of the 
Grotto, where two landlords have already made their fortunes. 
But no matter, it is vexing to see those Blue Sisters talcing all 
the cream of the custom, for instance the ladies of the 
bourgeoisie who spend a fortnight and three weeks here at a 
stretch; and that too, just in the quiet season, when there 
are not many people iiere. You understand, don’t you? 
There are people of position who dislike uproar; they go by 
themselves to tho Grotto, and pray there all day long, for days 
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together, and pay good prices for their accommodation without 
any higgling/ 

Madame Majesty, whom Pierre and M, de Guersaint had 
not noticed leaning over an account-book in which she was 
adding up some Bgures, thereupon intervened in a shrill 
voice: ‘ We had a customer like that, gentlemen, who stayed 

here for two months ‘last year. She went to the Grotto, 
came back, went there again, took her meals, and went to bed. 
And never did we have a word of complaint kom her; she 
was always smiling, as though -to say that she found every¬ 
thing very nice. She paid her bill, too, without even looking 
at it. Ah ! one regrets people of that kind.* ^ 

Short, thin, very dark, and dressed in black, with a little 
white collar, Madame Majeste had risen to her fdet ; and 
she now began to solicit custom : ‘ If you would like to 
buy a few little souvenirs of Lourdes before youdeavo, gentle¬ 
men, I hope that you will not forget us. We have a shop 
close by, where you will find an assortment of all the articles 
tliat ar^ most in request. As a rule the persons who stay 
here are kind enough not to deal elsewhe,t'C.’ 

However, Majesty was again wagging his head, with the 
air of a good Christian saddened by the scandals of the time. 

^ Certainly,’ said he, * I don’t want to show any disrespect to 
the reverend Fathers, but it must in all truth be admitted 
that they are too greedy. You must have seen the shop 
which they have set up near the Grotto, that shop which is 
always crowded, and where tapers and articles of piety are 
sold. A bishop declared that it was shameful, and that the 
buyers and sellers ought to be driven out of the temple afresh. 
It is said, too, that the Fathers run that big shop yonder, just 
across the street, which supplies all the petty dealers in the 
town. And according to the reports which circulate, they 
have a finger iii all the trade in religious articles, and levy a 
percentage on the millions of chaplets, statuettes, and medals 

which are sold every year at Lourdes.-’ 

Majeste had now lowered his voice, for his accusations 
were becoming precise, and he ended by tremblings somewhat 
at his imprudence in talking so confidentially to strangers. 
However, the expression of I'lcrriVs gentle, attentive face reas¬ 
sured him ; and so he continued with the passion of a wounded 
rival, resolved to go on to the very end. ‘I am willing 
to admit,* said he, ‘ that there is some exaggeration in all this. 
But none the less it does religion no good for people to see the 
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reverend Fathers keeping shops like us tradesmen. For my 
part, of course, I don’t go and ask for a share of the money 
which they make by their masses, or a percentage on the 
presents which they receive, so why should they start selling 
what I sell ? Our business was a poor one last year owing t(? 
them. There arc already too many of us; nowadays every* 
one at Lourdes sells “ religious articles,’^ to such an extent, in 
fact, that there Avill soon be no butchers or wine merchants 
left—nothing* but bread to eat and water to drink. Ah! 
IMonsieur I’Abb^, it is no doubt nice to have the Blessed 
Virgin with us, but tiling.^ are none the less very bad at 
times.’ 

A person staying at the hotel at that moment disturbed 
him, but he returned just as a young girl came in search of 
Madame Majesty. The damsel, who evidently belonged to 
Lourdes, was very pretty, small but plump, with beautiful 
black hair, and a round face full of bright gaiety. 

‘ That is our niece x\polline,’ resumed Miljcste. * She has 
been keeping eur shop for two years past. She is the daughter 
of one of my wife’s ^brothers, wlio is in poor circumstances. 
She \va3 keeping sheep at Ossnii, in the neighbourhood of 
Bartres, when we were struck by her intelligence and nice 
looks and dceided to bring her here; and we don’t repent 
having done so, for she lias a great deal of merit, and has 
become a very good saleswoman.' 

A point to which he omitted to refer, was that there wore 
rumours current of somewhat flighty conduct on Mademoiselle 
Apoliino’s part. But she undoubtedly had her value: she 
attracted customers by the power, possibly, of her large black 
eyes, which smiled so readily. During his sojourn at Lourdes 
the previous year, Gerard de Peyrelonguo had scarcely stirred 
from the shop she managed, and doubtless it was only the 
matrimonial ideas now flitting through his head that pre¬ 
vented him from returning thither. It seemed as though the 
Abbe Des Ilermoises had taken his place, for this gallant 
ecclesiastic brought a great many ladies to make purchases 
at the repository. 

‘ Ah I you are speaking of Apolline,* said Madame Majesty, 
at that moment coming back from the shop. * Have you 
noticed one thing about her, gentlemen—her extraordinary 
likeness to Bernadette ? There, on the wall yonder, is a photo* 
graph of Bernadette when she was eighteen years old.’ 

Pierre and M. do Guersaint drew near to examine the 
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portrait, whilst Majesty exclaimed : ‘ Bernadette, yes, certainly 
-—she was rather like Apolline, but not nearly so nice; she 
looked so sad and poor,’ 

He would doubtless have gone on chattering, but just then 
the waiter appeared and announced that there was at last a 
little table vacant. M. de Guersaint had twice gone to glance 
inside the dining-room,*for he was eager to have his dejeuner 
and spend the remainder of that fine Sunday out of doors. 
So he now hastened away, without paying any further atten¬ 
tion to J^Iajeste, who remarked, ^vith an amiable smile, that 
the gentlemen bad not had so very long to wait after ail. 

'i’o reach the table mentioned by the waiter thq^ architect 
and Pierre had to cross the dining-room from end to end. It 
was a long apartment, painted a light oak colour,* an oily 
yellow, which was already peeling away in places and soiled 
with stains in others. You realised that rapid Vear and tear 
went on here amidst the continual scramble of the big eaters 
who sat down at* table. The only ornaments were a gilt zinc 
clock and a couple of meagre candelabra on the mantelpiece. 
Guipure curtains, moreover, hung at th« five largo windows 
looking on to the streevt, which was flooded with sunshine, some 
of the ardent arrow-like rays penetrating into the room 
although the blinds had been lowered. And, in the middle of 
the apartment, some forty persons were packed together at the 
table dlidtSy which was scarcely eleven yards in length and 
did not supply proper accommodation for more than thirty 
people; whilst at the little tables standing against the walls 
upon either side another forty persons sat close together, 
hustled by the three waiters each time that they v/ent by. 
You had scarcely reached the tlireshold before you were 
deafened by the extraordinary uproar, the noise of voices and 
the clatter of forks and plates ; and it seemed, too, as if you 
wcu*e entering a damp oven, for a warm, steamy mist, laden 
with a suffocating smell of victuals, assailed the face. 

PitUTG at first failed to distinguish anything, but when he 
was installed at the little table—a garden-table which had 
been brought indoors for the occasion, and on \vbich there 
was scarcely room for two covers - he felt quite upset, almost 
sick, in fact, at the sight presented by the table d'hote^ which 
his gkuice now enfiladed from end to end. People luvl been 
eating at it for an hour already, two s(3ts of customers had 
followed one upon the other, and the covers were strewn about 
in higgledy-piggledy fashion. Oil the cloth were numerous 
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stains of wine and sauce, and there was even no symmetry in the 
arrangement of the glass fruit-stands, which formed the only 
decorations of the table. Then one’s astonishment increased at 
sight of the motley mob which was collected there—huge priests, 
scraggy girls, mothers overflowing with superfluous fat, gentle¬ 
men with red faces, and families ranged in rows and display¬ 
ing all the pitiable, increasing ugliness ’of successive genera¬ 
tions. All these people were perspiring, greedily swallowing, 
seated slantwise, licking room to move their arms, and unable 
even to use their hands ddftly. And amidst this display of 
appetite, increased tenfold ty fatigue, and of eager haste to fill 
one’s stopiach in order to return to the Grotto more quickly, 
there was a corpulent ecclesiastic who in nowise hurried, but 
ate of every dish wdth prudent slo^vncss, crunching his food 
with a ceaseless, dignified movement of the jaws. 

‘ FicJitre / ’ exclaimed IVI. de Guersaint, ‘ it is by no means 
cool in here. All the same, I sliall be glad of something to 
eat, for I’ve felt a sinking in the stomach fever since I have 
been at Lourdes. And you—^are you hungry ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I sliaU eat,’ replied Pierre, though, truth to tell, 
he felt quite upset. 

Tlie menu was a copious one. There was salmon, an 
omelet, mutton cutlets with mashed potatoes, stewed kid¬ 
neys, cauliflowers, cold meats, and apricot tarts—everything 
cooked too much, and swimming in sauce which, but for its 
grittiness, would have been flavourless. However, there was 
some fairly fine fruit on the glass stands, particularly some 
peaches. And, besides, the people did not seem at all difficult 
to please ; they apparently had no palates, for there was no 
sign of nausea. Hemmed in between an old priest and a 
dirty, full-bearded man, a girl of d( 3 licate build, who looked 
very pretty with her soft eyes and sillven skin, was eating some 
kidneys with an expression of absolute beatitude, although the 
so-called ‘ sauce ’ in which they swam was simply greyish 
water. 

‘ Hum ! ’ resumed even M. de Guersaint, ‘ this salmon is not 
60 bad. Add a little salt to it, and you will find it all right.’ 

Pierre made up his mind to eat, for after all he must take 
sustenance for strength’s sake. At a little table close by, 
how^ever, ho had just caught sight of Madame Vigneron and 
Ma<lame Chaise, who sat face to face, apparently waiting. 
And, indeed, M. Vigneron and his son Gustave soon appeared, 
the latter still pale, and leaning more heavily than usual on his 
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crutch. * Sit down next to your aunt/ said his father ; * I will 
take the chair beside your mother/ But just then he per¬ 
ceived his two neighbours, and stepping up to them, he added : 

‘ Oh I he is now all right again. I have been rubbing him 
with some eau-de-Cologne, and by-and-by he will be able to 
take his bath at the piscina.’ 

Thereupon M. Vigneron sat down, and began to devour. 
But what an awful friglit he had had I Ho again began talk¬ 
ing of it aloud, despite himself, so intense had Ijeen his terror 
at the thought that the lad might go olY before his aunt. The 
latter related that whilst she was kneeling at the Grotto the 
day before, she had experienced sudden feeling of relief; 
in fact, she flattered herself that she was cured of •her heart 
complaint, and began giving precise particulars, to vshioh her 
brother-in-law listejied with dilated eyes, full of involuntary 
anxiety. Most certainly he was a good-nat^ired man, he 
had never desired anybody’s death ; only ho felt indignant at 
the idea that the Virgin might cure this old woman, and 
forget his son, who was’ so young. Talking and eating, he 
had got to the cutlets, and ’was swallowing the mashed 
potatoes by the forkful, when ho fancied he could detect that 
Madame Chaise was sulking with her nephew. * Gus¬ 
tave/ he suddenly inquired, ‘ have you asked your aunt’s 
forgiveness ? * The lad, quite astonished, began staring at 
his father with his large clear eyes. ‘ Yes,’ added M. Vig- 
neron, ‘ you behaved very badly, you pushed her back just 
now, when she wanted to help you to sit up.’ 

Madame Chaise said nothing, but waited with a dignified 
air, whilst Gustave, who, without any show of appetite, was 
finishing the noix of his cutlet, which had been cut into small 
pieces, remained with his eyes lowered on his plate, this time 
obstinately refusing to make the sorry show of affection which 
was demanded of him. 

* Come, Gustave,’ resumed his father, ‘ be a good boy 
You know how kind your aunt is, and all that she intends to 
do for you.* 

But no, he would not yield. At that moment, indeed, he 
really hated that woman, who did not die quicMy enough, 
who polluted the affection of his parents, to such a point that 
when he saw them surround him with attentions he no longer 
knew whether it wore himself or the inheritance which his 
life represented that they wished to save. However, Madame 
Vigneron, so dignified in her demeanour, came to her bus- 
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band’s help. * You really grieve mo, Gustave,’ said she; * ask 
your aunt’s forgiveness, or you will make me quite angry with 
you. 

Thereupon he gave way. What wavS the use of resisting ? 
W as it not better that his parents should obtain that money? 
Would he not himself die later on, so as to suit the family con¬ 
venience ? He was aware of all this; he understood everything, 
even when not a word was spoken. So keen was the sense of 
hearing wdth wliich sulfei'ing had endowed him, that be even 
heard the others' thoughts. * 

* I beg your pardon, aunt,’ he said, ‘ for not having behaved 
well to you just now.’ 

Then <;WO big tears rolled down from his eyes, whilst lie 
smiled with the air of a tender-hearted man who has seen too 
much of life and can no longer be deceived by anything. 
Madame Chaise at once kissed him and told him tJiat she was 
not at all angry. And the Vigneroiis’ delight in living was 
displayed in all candour. ^ .. 

‘ If the kidneys are not up to much,’ M. do Guorsa'Int now 
said to Pierre, ‘ here, at all ev^mts, are some caiilillowers with 
a good flavour.’ 

The formidable mastication was still going on around 
them. Pierre had never seen such an amount of eating, 
amidst such perspiration, in an atmosphere as stifling as that 
of a washhouse full of hot steam. The odour of the victuals 
seemed to thicken into a kind of smoke. You had to shout to 
make yourself heard, for everybody was talking in loud tones 
and the scared waiters raised a fearful clatter in changing the 
plates and forks : not to mention the noise of all the jaw¬ 
crunching, a mill-like grinding which was distinctly audible. 
What most hurt the feelings of tlie young priest, however, 
wastheextraordinary promiscuity of the table cZ 7 i( 5 ^e, at which 
men and women, young girls and ecclesiastics, were packed 
together in chance order, and satisfied their hunger like a pack 
of hounds snapping at offal in all haste. Baskets of bread 
went round and were promptly emptied. And there was a 
perfect massacre of cold meats, all the remnants of the victuals 
of the day iJefore, leg of mutton, veal and ham, encompassed 
by a fallen mass of transparent jelly which quivered like soft 
glue. They had all eaten too much already, but these viands 
seemed to whet their appetites afresh, as though the idea had 
come to them that nothing whatever ought to be left. The 
fat priest in the middle of the table, who had shown himself 
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Bnch a capital kiiife-and-fork, was now lingering over the fruit, 
having just got to his third peach, a huge one, which he 
slowly peeled and swallowed in slices with an air of compunc¬ 
tion. 


All at once, however, the whole room was thrown into 
agitation. A waiter had come in and begun distributing the 
letters which Madainje Jlajeste had finished sorting. * Hallo 1 ’ 
exclaimed M. Vigneron; ‘ a letter for me I This is surprising 
—I did not give my address to anybody.* Then at a sudden 
recollection he added, ‘ Yes I did, though; this must have 
come from Sauvageot, who is filling my place at the Ministry,’ 
He opened the letter, his hands»began to tremble, and sud¬ 
denly he raised a cry : ‘ The chief clerk is dead ! ’ • 

Deeply agitated, Madame Vigneron was also ujiable to 
bridle her tongue : ‘ Then you will have the appointment I ’ 
This was the secret dream in which they had so long and 
so fondly indulged: the chief clerk’s death, in order that he, 
Vigneron, assistant cliief clerk for ten years past, might at 
last rise to the supreme* post, the bureaucratic marshalship. 
And so great was his delight tkat he cast asidh all restraint. 


‘ Ah 1 the Blessed Virgin is certainly pit)tecting me, my dear. 
Oiily this morning I again prayed to her for a rise, and, you 
see, she grants my prayer ! ’ 

However, finding Madame Chaise’s eyes fixed upon his 
own, and seeing Gustavo smile, ho realised that ho ought not 
to exult in this fashion. Each member of the family no 
doubt thought of his or her interests and prayed to the 
Blessed Virgin for such personal favours as might be desired. 
And so, again putting on his good-natured air, ho resumed : 


*1 mean that lii-.- \‘Ax 


<1 Virgin takes an interest in everyone 


of us and will send us all liome well satisfied. Ah I the poor 


chief, I’m sorry for him. I shall have to send my card to hia 


widow.’ 


In spite of all his efibrts he could not restrain his exulta¬ 
tion, and no longer doubted that his most secret desires, those 
which he did not even confess to Ihmself, w^ould soon bo 


gratified. And so all honour was done to the apricot tarts, 
even Gustave being allowed to cat a portion of oi 5 e. 

* It is surprising,’ now remarked ]\L do Guersaint, who 
had just ordered a cup of coffee; ‘ it is surprising that one 
doesn’t see more sick people here. All these folk seem to 
me to have first-rate appetites.’ 

After a close inspection, however, in addition to Gustave, 
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who ate no more than a little chicken, ho ended by finding a 
man with a goitre seated at the tabl& d'hdte between two 
w^oinen, one of wiiom certainly suffered from cancer. Far¬ 
ther on, too, there w^as a girl so thin and pale that she must 
surely be a consumptive. And still farther away there was 
a female idiot who had made her entry leaning on two rela¬ 
tives, and with expressionless eyes and lifeless features was now 
carrying her food to her mouth with a spoon, and slobbering 
over her napkin. Perhaps there were yet other ailing ones 
present who dould not bo disj;inguished among all those noisy 
appetites, ailing ones wliom the journey had braced, and 
who 'were eating as they ha?;! not eaten for a long time past. 
The apricot tarts, the cheese, the fruits w’^ere all engulfed 
amidst tjie increasing disorder of the table, where at last there 
only remained the stains of all the wine and sauce which had 
been spilt upon the cloth. 

It was nearly noon. ‘ We will go back to the Grotto at 
once, eh? ’ said M. Vigncron. 

Indeed, ‘ To the Grotto ! To the'Grotto I ’ wei*o well-nigh 
the only worils you now heard. Tlio full mouths were 
eagerly masticating aMd sw\allowing, in order that they might 
repeat prayers and hymns again with all speed. 

‘ Well, as wo have the w'hole afternoon before us,* declared 
M. de Guersaint, ‘ I suggest that wo should visit the town a 
little. I want to see also if I can get a conveyance for my 
excursion, as my daughter so particularly wishes mo to mako 
it.’ 

Pierre, who was stifling, was glad indeed to leave the 
dining-room. In the porch ho was able to breathe again, 
though even there he found a torrent of customers, new 
arrivals who were waiting for places. No sooner did one of 
the little tables become vacant than its possession was 
eagerly contested, whilst the smallest gap at the table cVhdle 
was instantly filled up. In this wise the assault would con¬ 
tinue for more than another hour, and again would the 
different courses of the menu appear in procession, to be 
engulfed amidst the crunching of jaws, the stilling heat, and 
the growing' nausea. 
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II 

THE 'OKDINABY^ 

When Pierre and M. de Guersaint got outside they began walk¬ 
ing slowly amidst the ever-growing stream of the Sundayfied 
crowd. The sky was a bright blue, the sun warmed the whole 
town, and there was a festive gaiety in the atmosphere, the 
keen delight that attends those ^reat fairs whioh bring entire 
communities into the open air. When they had descended 
the crowded footway of the Avenue do la Grotte, and had 
reached the corner of the Plateau de la Merlasse, ihey found 
their way barred by a throng which was slowly flowing back¬ 
ward amidst a block of vehicles and stamping of horses. 
‘ There is no hurry, however,’ remarked M. Guersaint. 
‘ My idea is to go as far as the Place du ]\Iarcadal in the old 
town; for the servant girl at the hotel told me of a hair¬ 
dresser »there whose bro’ther lets out conveyances cheaply. 
Do you mind going so far ? ’ • 

‘I?’ replied Pierre. ‘ Go wherever‘you like, I’ll follow 
you.’ 

‘ All right—and I’ll profit by the opportunity to have 
a shave.* 

They wore nearing the Place du Rosaire, and found them¬ 
selves in front of the lawns stretching to the Gave, when 
an encounter again stopped them. Mesdarnes Desagneaux and 
Eaymonde de Jonqui 6 re were here, chatting gaily with young 
Gerard de Peyrelongue. Both women wore liglit-colourod 
gowns, seaside dresses as it were, and their white silk parasols 
shone in the bright sunlight. They imparted, so to say, a 
pretty note to the scene—a touch of society chatter blended 
with the fresh laughter of youth. 

* No, no,’ Madame I)<^sagneaux was saying, * we certainly 
can’t go and visit your “ ordinary ” like that—at the very 
moment when all your comrades are eating.’ 

G 6 rard, however, with a very gallant air, insisted on their 
accompanpng him, turning more particularly towards Ray¬ 
mond©, whose somewhat massive face was that day brightened 
by the radiant charm of health. 

‘But it is a very curious sight, I assure you,* said the 
young man, * and you would be very respectfully received. 
Trust yourself to me, mademoiselle. Besides, we should 
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certainly find M. Berthaud tlierc^ and he would be delighted 
to do you the honours.* 

Eaynionde smiled, her clear eyes jdainly saying that she 
was quite agreeable. And just then, as Pierre and M. de 
Guersaint drew near in order to present their respects to the 
ladies, they were made acquainted with the question under 
discussion. The ‘ ordinary * was a kind'of restaurant or table 
d'hdtc which the members of the Hospitality of Our Lady of 
Salvation—the bearers, the hospitallers of the Grotto, the 
piscinas and the hospitals—l^ad established among themselves 
with the view of taking their meals together at small cost. 
Many of them were not rich, for they were recruited among 
all classca ; however, they had contrived to secure three good 
meals fpr a daily payment of three francs apiece. And in 
fact they often had provisions to spare and distributed them 
among the j)opr. Everything was in their own management: 
they purchased their own supplies, recruited a cook and a few 
waiters, and did not disdain to lend a hapd themselves, in 
order that everything might be comfortable and orderly. 

‘It must be very interesting,* said M. de Guersaint when 
these explanations had been given him. ‘ Let us go and see 
it, if we are not in the way.’ 

Little Madame Desagneaux thereupon gave her consent. 
‘Well, if we are going in a party,’ said she, ‘I am quite 
willing. But v/hen this gentleman first proposed to take mo 
and Kaymonde, I w^as afraid that it might not be quite 
proper.’ 

Then, as she began to laugh, the others followed her 
example. {She had accepted M, do Guorsaiiit’s arm, and 
Pierre walked beside her on tlie other hand, experiencing a 
sudden feeling of sympathy for this gay little woman, who was 
so full of life and so charming with her fair frizzy hair and 
creamy complexion. 

Beliind them came Raymonde, leaning upon Gerard’s arm 
and talking to him in the calm, staid voice of a young lady 
who holds the best of principles despite her air of heedless 
youth. And since here was the husband whom she had so 
often dreaiilt of, she resolved that she would this time secure 
him, make him beyond all question her own. She intoxicated 
him with the perfume of health and youth which she diffused, 
and at the same time astonished him by her knowledge of 
housewifely duties and of the manner in which money may be 
economised even in the most trifling matters; for having 
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questioned him with regard to the purchases which ho and 
his comrades made for their ‘ ordinary,’ sho jn’occeded to show 
him that they might have reduced their expenditure still 
furtlior. 

Meantime M. de Guersaint and Madame Desagneaux were 
also chatting together: * You must be fearfully tired, madame,* 
said the architect. • • 

But with a gesture of revolt, and an exclamation of 
genuine anger, she replied : ^ Oh no, indeed ! Last night, it is 
true, fatigue quite overcame me ajt tlio hospital; I sat down 
and dozed off, and Madame de Jonquiero and the otlier ladies 
were good enough to let me slecq) on.’ At this the others 
again began to laugh ; but still with the same angry air she 
continued : ‘ And so I slept like a log until this morning. It 
was disgraceful, especially as I had sworn that I would 
remain up all night.’ Then, merj iment gaining, upon lier in 
her turn, she suddenly burst into a sonorous laugh, displaying 
her beautiful whi^e teeth. ‘ All 1 a pretty nurse X am, and no 
mistake! It was poor Madame do Jonquiero who had to 
remain on her legs all the time.* I tried to coax her to come 
out with us just now. But slie prGrcrred*to take a little rest,’ 

Kaymondo, who overlie;rrd tiieso words, thereupon raised 
her voice to say: ‘Y"es, indeed, my poor mamma could no 
longer keep oji her feet. It was I who compelled her to lie 
down, telling her that sho could go to sloop without any 
' uneasiness, for wo should get on all right without 
her-’ 

So saying, the girl gave Gerard a laughing glance. He 
even fancied that he could detect a faint squeeze of the 
fresh round arm which was resting on bis own, as though, 
indeed, she had wished to express her happiness at being alone 
witli him so that tliey might settle their own affairs without 
any interference. This quite deliglited him ; and he began 
to explain that if he bad not had dejeuner wuth his comrades 
that day, it was because some friends had invited him to join 
them at the railway-station refreshment-room at ten o’clock, 
and had not given him his liberty until after the departure 
of the eleven-thirty train. 

‘ Ah ! the rascals 1 ’ he suddenly resumed. * Do you hear 
them, mademoiselle ? ’ 

The little party was now nearing its destination, and the 
uproarious laughter and chatter of youth rang out from a 
clump of trees which concealed the old zinc and plaster 
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building in which the ‘ordinary* was installed. G 4 rard 
began by taking the visitors into the kitchen, a very spacious 
apartment, well fitted up, and containing a huge range and 
an immense table, to say nothing of numerous gigantic 
cauldrons. Here, moreover, the young man called the atten¬ 
tion of his companions to the circumstance that the cook,‘a 
fat, jovial looking man, had the red cro^sS pinned on his white 
jacket, being himself a member of the pilgrimage. Then, 
pushing opep a door, Gerard invited his friends to enter the 
common room. 

It was a long apartment containing two rows of plain deal 
tables ; and the only other articles of furniture were the 
numerous rush-seated tavern chairs, with an additional table 
wliicli 'Served as a sideboard. The whitewashed walls and 
the fiooring of shiny red tiles looked, however, extremely 
clean amidst this intentional bareness, which was similar to 
that of a monkisli refectory. Ihit the feature of the place 
which more particularly struck you, as^you crossed the 
threshold, was the childish gaiety which reigned there; for, 
packed together at the tabh’^s, were a hundred and fifty hos¬ 
pitallers of all ages,'eating with splendid appetites, laughing, 
applauding, and singing with their mouths full. A wondrous 
fraternity united these men, who had flocked to Lourdes from 
every province of France, and who belonged to all classes 
and represented every degree of fortune. Many of them 
knew nothing of one another, save that they met here and 
elbowed one another during three days every year, living 
together like brothers, and then going oH and remaining in 
absolute ignorance of each otlier during the rest of the twelve- 
month. Nothing could be more charming, however, than to 
meet again at the next pilgrimage, united in the same chari¬ 
table work, and to spend a few days of hard labour and boyish 
delight in common once more; for it all became, as it were, 
an ‘ outing' of a number of big fellows, let loose under a 
lovely sky, and well pleased to be able to enjoy themselves 
and laugh together. And even the frugality of the table, 
with the pride of managing things themselves, of eating the 
provisions which they had purchased and cooked, added to 
the general good humour, 

* You see,’ explained G 6 rard, ‘ we are not at all inclined to 
be sad, although wo have so much hard work to get through. 
The Hospitality numbers more than three hundred members, 
but there are only about one hundred and fifty here at a time, 
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for we have had to organise two successive services, so that 
there may always be some of us on duty at the Grotto and the 
hospitals. 

The sight of the little party of visitors assembled on the 
threshold of the room seemed to have increased the general 
delight; and Berthaud, the Superintendent of the Bearers, 
who was lunching at^hh head of one of the tables, gallantly 
rose up to receive the ladies. 

‘ But it smells very nice,' exclaimed Madam^ D^sagneaux 
in her giddy way. * Won’t you invite us to come and taste your 
cookery to-morrow ? ' 

‘ Oh! we can’t ask ladies,’ replied Berthaud, laughing. 
‘But if you gentlemen would like to join us to-rflorrow we 
should be extremely pleased to entertain you.’ * 

Ho had at once noticed the good understanding which pre¬ 
vailed between G 6 rard and Haymonde, and secisricd delighted 
at it, for he greatly wished his cousin to make this match. 
He laughed pleasantly ajb the enthusiastic gaiety which the 
young ^irl displayed as she began to question ]iim. ‘ Is not 
that the Marquis do Salmon-Koqueber^’ slie asked, ‘ who is 
sitting over yonder between these two young men who look 
hke shop assistants ? ’ 

‘ They are, in fact, the sons of a small stationer at Tarbes,* 
replied Berthaud; ‘ and that is really the Marquis, your 
neighbour of the Hue de Lille, the owner of that magnificent 
mansion, one of the richest and most noble men of title in 
France. You see how lie is enjoying our mutton stew ! ’ 

It was true, the millionaire Marquis seemed delighted to 
be able to board himself for his three francs a day, and to sit 
down at table in genuine democratic fashion by the side of 
petty horirgeois and workmen who would not have dared to 
accost him in the street. Was not that chance table 
symbolical of social communion, effected by the jomt practice 
of charity ? For his part, the Marquis was the more hungry 
that day, as he had bathed over sixty patients, sufferers from 
all the most abominable diseases of unhappy humanity, at the 
piscinas that morning. And the scene around Jiim seemed 
like a realisation of the evangelical commonalty; but doubt¬ 
less it was so charming and so gay simply because its duration 
was limited to three days. 

Although M. do Guersaint had but lately risen from table, 
his curiosity prompted him to taste the mutton stew, and he 
pronounced it perfect. Meantime, Pierre caught sight of 
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Baron Suire, the director of the Hospitality, walking about 
between the rows of tables with an air of some importance, as 
though he had allotted himself the task of keeping an eye on 
everything, even on the manner in -which his staff fed itself. 
The young priest thereupon remembered the ardent desire 
which Marie had expressed to spend the night in front of the 
Grotto, and it occurred to him tha‘t the Baron might be 
willing to give the necessary authorisation. 

* Certainly/ replied the director, who had become quite 
grave whilst listening to Pierre, ‘ we do sometimes allow it; 
but it is always a very delicato matter! You assure me at 
all events that this young person is not consumptive ? Well, 
well, sinch you say that slie so mucli desires it 1 will mention 
the mnftk'L* to .Fatlier Foureade and warn Madame do 


Jonquiere, so that she may let you take the young lady 
away/ 

Ho was in reality a very good-natured fellow, albeit 
so fond of assuming the air of an iudispensablo man weighed 
down by the,heaviest responsibilities. In his turn"^he now 
detained the visitors^ and gave them full particulars concern¬ 
ing the organisation of the Hospitality. Its members said 
prayers together every morning. ^Jhvo board rni-ehnes were 
held each day, and were attended by all the ]‘.. :ids id' d(‘!ia'.-ii- 
ments, as W'cll as by the reverend Fathers and some of the 
chaplains. All the hospitallers took the Sacrament as fre¬ 
quently as possible. And, moreover, there were many compli¬ 
cated tasks to be attenried to, a prodigious rotation of duties, 


quite a little world to be governed with a firm hand. The 
Baron spoke like a general who each year gains a great 
victory over the spirit of the age; and, sending Berthaud 
back to hnish his he insisted on escorting the ladies 

into the little sanded courtyard, which -was shaded by some 
fine trees. 


‘ It is very interesting, very intoi’estiiig,’ repeated Madame 
Ddsagneaux. ‘ Wo are greatly obliged to you for your kindness, 
monsieur.’ 


‘ Don’t ,mention it, don’t mention it, niadauKi,’ answered 
the Baron. ‘ It is I who nm jdeased at having had an oppor¬ 
tunity to show you my littk) army.’ 

So far Gerard had not quitted Baymondc’s side ; but 
M. de Guersaint and Pierre were already exchanging glances 
suggestive of leave-taking, in order that they miglit repair by 
themselves to the Place du Marcadal, when Madame D^sag- 
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neaux suddenly remembered that a friend had requested her 
to send her a bottle of Lourdes water. And she thereupon 
asked G 4 rard how she was to execute this commission. The 
young man began to laugh. ^ Will you again accept me as a 
guide ? ’ said he. ‘ And, by the way, if these gentlemen like to 
come as well, I will show you the place where the bottles are 
filled, corked, packed in cases, and then sent off. It is a 
curious sight.' 

M. de Guersaint immediately consented; apd all five of 
them set out again, Madame D^sagneaux still between the 
architect and the priest, whilst Kaymonde and Gerard 
brought up the rear. The crowd in the burning sunlight was 
increasing; the Place du Eosaire was now overllowin*g ^Gth an 
idle sauntering mob resembling some concourse of sightseers 
on a day of public rejoicing. 

The bottling and packing shops were situated under one 
of the arches on the left-hand side of the Place. They formed 
a suite of three ^apartmepts of very simj^e aspect. In the 
first ond 4I10 bottles were filled in the most ordinary of 
fashions. A little green-painted zinc Ij/irrel, nob unlike a 
watering-cask, was dragged by a man from the Grotto, and 
the light-coloured bottles were then simply filled at its tap, 
one by one; the blouse-clad workman entrusted with the 
duty exercising no particular watchfulness to prevent the 
water from overflowing. In fact there was quite a puddle of 
it upon the ground. There were no labels on the bottles; 
the little leaden capsules placed over the corks alone bore an 
i)iscription, and they were coated with a kind of ceruse, 
doubtless to ensure preservation. Then came two other 
rooms which formed regular packing shops, with carpenters' 
benches, tools, and heaps of shavings. The boxes, most 
frequently made for one bottle or for two, were pub together 
with great care, and the bottles were deposited inside them, 
on beds of fine wood parings. The scene reminded one in 
some degree of the pacJdng halls for flowers at Nice and for 
preserved fruits at Grasse. 

Gerard went on giving explanations with a qui^t, satisfied 
ftir. * The water,’ he said, ‘ really comes from the Grotto as 
you can yourselves see, so that all the foolisli jokes which one 
hears really have no basis. And everything is porl'ectly 
simple, natural, and goes on in the broad daylight. I would 
also point out to you that the Fathers don’t sell the water as 
they are accused of doing. For instance, a bottle of water 
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here costa twenty centimes ( 2 ^.), which is only the price 
of the bottle itself, if you wish to have it sent to anybody 
you naturally have to pay for the packing and the carriage, 
and then it costs you one franc and seventy centimes (Is. 
However, you are perfectly at liberty to go to the source and fill 
the flasks and cans and other receptacles that you may choose 
to bring with you.’ 

Pierre reflected that the profits of the reverend Fathers in 
this respect (jould not be very large ones, for their gains were 
limited to what they made by manufacturing the boxes and sup¬ 
plying the bottles, which latter, purchased by the thousand, 
certainly did not cost them so much as twenty centimes apiece. 
However, Eaymondo and Madame Desagneaux, as well as 
M. de Guersaint, wlio had such a lively imagination, experi¬ 
enced deep disappointment at sight of the little green barrel, the 
capsules, sticky with ceruse, and the piles of shavings lying 
around the benches. Tlioy had doubtless imagined all sorts 
of ceremonies, the observance of certain rites in bottling the 
miraculous w^ter, priests in vestments pronouncing blessings, 
and choirboys singing hymns of praise in pure crystalline 
voices. For his part, Pierre, in presence of all this vulgar 
bottling and packing, ended by tliinking of the active power of 
faith. When one of those bottles reaches some far-away sick¬ 
room, and is unpacked there, and the sufferer falls upon his 
knees, and so excites himself by contemplating and drinking^ 
the pure water that he actually brings about the cure of his 
ailment, there must truly be a most extraordinary plunge into 
all-powerful illusion. 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed Gerard, as they came out, ‘ would you 
like to see the storehouse where the tapers are kept before 
going to the offices ? It is only a couple of steps away.’ 

And then, not even w^aiiing for their answer, he led them 
to the opposite side of the Place du Rosaire. His one desire 
was to amuse Raymonde, but, in point of fact, the aspect of 
the place where the tapers were stored was even less 
entertaining than that of the packing-rooms which they had 
just left. This storehouse, a kind of deep vault under one of 
the right-hand arches of the Place, was divided by timber into 
a number of spacious compartments, in which lay an extra¬ 
ordinary collection of tapers, classified according to size. The 
overplus of all the tapers offered to the Grotto was deposited 
here ; and such was the number of these superfluous candles 
that the little conveyances stationed near the Grotto-railing, 
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ready to receive the pilgrims’ offerings, had to be brought to 
the storehouse several times a day in order to be emptied 
there, after which they were returned to the Grotto, and were 
promptly filled again. In theory, each taper that was 
offered ought to have been burnt at the feet of the Virgin’s 
statue ; but so groat was the number of those offerings, that, 
although a couple of hundred tapers of all sizes were kept 
burning by day and night, it was impossible to exhaust the 
supply, which went on increasing and increasingi* There was 
a rumour that the Fathers could not even find room to store all 
this wax, but had to soil it over and over again ; and, indeed, 
certain friends of the Grotto confessed, with a touch^of pride, 
that the profit on tlio tapers alone would have sufficed to 
defray all the expenses of the business. 

The quantity of these votive candles quite stupefied Ray- 
mondo and Madame Desagneaux. How many’, how many 
tliore were! The smaller ones, costing from fifty centimes to 
a franc apiece, Wvn’o piled up in fabulous numbers. M. de 
Giiersaint,**lesirous of getting at^tbe o'.xact figuix's, quite lost 
himself in the puzzling calculation he attempted. x\s for Riorre, 
it was in silence that he gazed upon this mass of wax, destined 
to be burnt in open daylight to the glory of God ; and although 
he was by no means a rigid utilitarian, and could well undci 
stand that some apparent acts of extravagance yield an 
jj^lusive enjoyment and satisfaction which provide humanity 
with as much sustenance as bread, he could not, on the other 
hand, refrain from reflecting on the many benefits which 
might have been conferred on the poor and the ailing with the 
money represented by all that wax, which would fly away in 
smoke. 

‘ But come, what about that bottle whicli I am to send 
off abruptly asked Madame Desagneaux. 

‘ We will go to the oflice,’ replied Gerard. ‘ In five 
minutes everything will be settled.’ 

They had to cross the Place du Rosaire once more and 
ascend the stone stairway leading to the Basilica. The 
office was up above, on the loft hand, at the cori^,er of the 
path leading to the Calvary. The building was a paltry one, 
a hut of lath and plaster wliich the wind and the ram had 
reduced to a state of ruin. On a board outside was the 
inscription : ‘ Apply here with reference to Masses, Offerings, 
and Brothorlioods. Forwarding office for Lourdes water. 
Subscriptions to the “Annals of 0 . L. of Lourdes.” ’ How 
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many millions of people must have already passed through 
this wretched shanty, which seemed to date from the innocent 
days when the foundations of the adjacent Basilica had 
scarcely been laid I 

The whole party went in, eager to see what might be 
inside. But they simply found a wicket at which IMadame 
Dosagneaux had to stop in order to give her friend’s name 
and address ; and when she had paid one franc and seventy 
centimes, a small printed receipt was handed her, such as you 
receive on registering luggage at a railway station. 

As soon as they were outside again Gerard pointoAl to a 
large building standing t\Vo or three hundred yards away, 
and resumed : ‘ There, that is where the Fathers reside.’ 

* But we see nothing of them,' remarked Pierre. 

This observation so astonislied the young man that he 
remained fon a moment mthout replying. ‘ It’s true,’ he at 
last said, ‘ we do not see them, but then they give up the 
custody of everything—the Grotto and all, the rest—to the 
Fathers of ^the Assumption during the national pilgri¬ 
mage.’ 

Pierre looked at'the building which had been pointed out 
to him, and noticed that it was a massive stone pile resembling 
a fortress. The windows were closed, and the whole edifice 
looked lifeless. Yet everything at Lourdes came from it, and 
to it also everything returned. It seemed, in fact, to the 
young priest that he could hear the silent, formidable, rake‘s 
stroke w'hich extended over the entire valley, which caught 
hold of all who had come to the spot, and placed both the 
gold and the blood of the throng in the clutches of those 
reverend Fathers ! However, Gerard just then resumed in a 
low voice : ‘ But come, they do show themselves, for here is 
the reverend superior, Father Capdebarthe himself.' 

An ecclesiastic was indeed just passing, a man with the 
appearance of a peasant, a knotty frame, and a large head 
which looked as though carved with a billhook. His opaque 
eyes were quite expressionless, and his face, with its worn 
features, had retained a loamy tint, a gloomy, russet reflec¬ 
tion of the earth. Monseigneur Laurence had really made a 
politic selection in confiding the organisation and manage¬ 
ment of the Grotto to those Garaison missionaries, who were 
60 tenacious and covetous, for the most part sons of mountain 
peasants and passionately attached to the soil. 

However, the little party now slowly retraced its steps by 
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way of tlie Plateau de la Merlasse, the broad boulevard which 
ekirts the inclined way on the left hand and loads to the 
Avenue de la Grotto. It was already past one o’clock, but 
people were still eating their dejeuners from one to the other 
end of the overflowing town. Many of the fifty thousand 
pilgrims and sightseers collected within it had not yet been 
able to sit down and eat; and Pierre, who had left the table 
dlidte still crowded, who had just seen the hospitallers 
squeezing together so gaily at the ‘ ordinary,’ found more and 
more tables at each step he took. On all sidc'is people were 
eating, eating without a pause. Hereabouts, however, in the 
open air, on either side of the brgad road, the hungry ones 
"wore humble folk who had rushed upon the tables set up on 
either footway—tables formed of a couple of long.boards, 
flanked by two forms, and shaded from the sun by narrow 
linen awnings. Broth and colTeo were sold at these places at 
a penny the cup. The little loaves heaped up in high baskets 
also cost a penny apiece. Hanging from the poles which 
upheld the awnifigs wero sausages, chitterlings, and hams. 
Some of^ette open-air restauraUurs were frying*potatoes, and 
others wore concocting more or loss savoury messes of inferior 
meat and onions. A pungent smoke, a violent odour, arose 
into the smilight, mingling with the dust which was raised 
by the continuous tramp of the promenaders. Kows of people, 
moreover, were waiting at each can bine, so that each time a 
...party rose from table fresh customers took possession of the 
benches ranged beside the oilcloth ^covered planks, which were 
80 narrow that there was scarcely room for two bowls of soup 
to be placed side by side. And one and all made haste, and 
devoured with the ravenous hunger born of their fatigue, that 
insatiable appetite which so often follows upon great moral 
shocks. In fact, when tlie mind had exhausted itself in 
prayer, when everything physical had been forgotten amidst 
the mental flight into the legendary heavens, the human 
animal suddenly appeared, again asserted itself, and began to 
gorge. Moreover, under that dazzling Sunday sky, the scene 
was like that of a fair-field with all the gduttony of a meny- 
making community, a display of the delight whidii they felt 
in living, despite the multiplicity of their abominable ailments 
and the dearth of the miracles they hoped for. 

‘ They eat, they amuse themselves, what else can oiio 
expect ? * remarked G< 5 rard, guessing the thoughts of his 
amiable companions. 
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* All! poor people I * murmured Pierre, * they have a 
perfect right to do so.* 

He was greatly touched to see human nature reassert 
itself in this fashion. However, when they had got to the 
lower part of the boulevard near the Grotto, his feelings were 
hurt at sight of the desperate eagerness displayed by the 
female vendors of tapers and bouquets, who with the rough 
fierceness of conquerors assailed the passers-by in bands. 
They w^ero mostly young women, with bare heads, or with 
kerchiefs tied over their haiivand they displayed extraordinary 
effrontery. Even the old ones w^ero scarcely more discreet. 
With parcels of tapers under their arms, they brandished the 
one which they otTerod for sale and even thrust it into the 
hand of "the promonader. ‘ Monsieur,’ ‘ madaino,* they called, 
‘ buy a taper, buy a taper, it will bring you luck! * One 
gentleman, who was surrounded and shaken by three of the 
youngest of these harpies, almost lost the skirts of his frock- 
coat in attempting to escape their clutches. . Then the scene 
began afresli with the bouquets—large round boupii^sts they 
wore, carelessly fastened together and looking like cabbages. 
* A bouquet, madanh:;! ’ was the cry. ^ A bouquet for the 
Blessed Virgin! ’ If the lady escaped she heard muttered 
insults behind her. Trahicking, impudent trafficking, pur¬ 
sued the pilgrims to the very outskirts of the Grotto. Trade 
w'as not merely triumphantly installed in every one of the 
shops, standing close together and transforming each street 
into a bazaar, but it overran the footways and barred the 
road with hand-carts full of chaplets, medals, statuettes, and 
religious prints. On all sides people were buying almost to 
the same extent as they ate, in order that they might take 
away with them some souvenir of this holy Kermesse. And 
the bright gay note of this commercial eagerness, this scramble 
of hawkers, was supplied by the urchins wEo rushed about 
through the crowd, crying the ^ Journal de la Grotte.' Their 
sharp shrill voices pierced the ear: * The Journal de la 
Grotte,” this morning’s number, two sous, the “Journal de la 
Grotte.” * 

Amidst the continual pushing which accompanied the 
eddying of the ever-moving crowd, G<^^rard’s little party 
became separated. Ho and Bayrnonde remained behind the 
others. They had begun talking together in low tones, with 
an air of smiling intimacy, lost and isolated as they were in 
the dense crowd. And Madame D(!)sagneaux at last had to 
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stop, look back, and call to them: ‘ Como on, or we shall lose 
one another 1 ’ 

As they drew near, Pierre heard the girl exclaim : ‘ Mamma 
is so very busy ; speak to her before we leave.’ And G6rard 
thereupon replied : ‘ It is understood. You have made me very 
happy, mademoiselle.’ 

Thus the husband had been secured, the marriage decided 
upon during this charmiug promenade among the siglits of 
Lourdes. Baynionde had completed her conqu^^st and Gerard 
had at last taken a resolution, reftlising how gay and sensible 
ahe was, as she w^alked beside hin\ leaning on his arm. 

M, de Guersaint, however, had raised his cyes^ and was 
heard inquiring: ‘Are not tliose people up there, on that 
balcony, the rich folk who made the journey in tfie same 
train as ourselves ?—You know whom I moan, that lady who 
is so very ill, and whose Ijusband and sister accompany her?’ 

lie was alluding to the Dieulafays ; and they indee<l were 
the persons whofti he now saw on the balcony of a suite of 
rooms \vfflT;li they had rented iy a new house o^’crlooking the 
lawns of the Rosary. They liere occujiied a lirst-iloor, fur¬ 
nished with all tlu) luxury tlsit Lourdes could provide, carpets, 
hangings, mirrors, and many other things, without mentioning 
a staff of servants despatched beforehand from Paris. As the 
weather was so hue that afternoon, the large armchair on 
-avhich lay tlio poor ailing woman had been rolled on to the 
balcony. You could see her there, clad in a lace peignoir. 
Her husband, always correctly attired in a black frock-coat, 
stood beside Iier on her right hand, whilst her sister, in a 
delightful pale mauve gown, sat on her left, smiliug and 
leaning over every now and then so as to Si3eak to her, but 
apparently receiving no reply. 

‘ Oh I ’ declared iittlo Yladame Desagneaux, ‘ I have often 
heard people speak of Madame Joussour, that lady in mauve. 
She is the wife of a diplomatist who neglects her, it seems, in 
spite of her rare beauty; and last year there was a great 
deal of talk about her fancy for a young colonel who is well 
known in Parisian society. It is said, however, in Catholic 
salons that her religions principles enabled her to conquer it.* 

They all five remained there, looking up at the balcony. 
* To think,* resumed Madame D6sagneaux, ‘that her sister, 
poor woman, was once her living portrait. And, indeed, 
there was an expression of greater kindliness and more gentle 
gaiety on Madame Dieulafay’s face. And now you see her— 
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no different from a dead woman except that ahe is above 
instead of under ground—with her flesh wasted away, reduced 
to a livid boneless thing which they scarcely dare to move. 
Ah I the unhappy woman ! * 

Eaymonde thereupon assured the others that Madame 
Dieulafay, who had been married scarcely two years previously, 
bad brought all the jewellery given her on the occasion of her 
wedding to offer it as a gift to Our Lady of Lourdes; and 
G6rard confilmed this assertion, saying that the jewellery 
had been handed over to the treasurer of the Basilica that 
very morning with a golden lantern studded with gems and a 
large sum of money destined for the relief of the poor. How¬ 
ever, th/3 Blessed Virgin could not have been touched as yet, 
for the sufferer’s condition seemed, if anything, to be worse. 

From that moment Pierre no longer belield aught save 
that young woman on that handsome balcony, that woeful 
wealthy creature lying there high above the merrymaking 
throng, the Lourdes mob which was feasting and laughing in 
the Sunday ‘sunshine. The* two dear ones wlfb* were so 
tenderly watching 01 er her—her sister who had forsaken her 
society triumphs, her husband who had forgotten his financial 
business, his millions dispersed throughout the world—in¬ 
creased, by their irreproachable demeanour, the woefulness of 
the group which they thus formed on high, above all other 
heads, and face to face with the lovely valley. For Pierre- 
they alone remained; and they were exceedingly wealthy and 
exceedingly wretched. 

However, lingering in this wise on the footway with 
thoir eyes upturned, the five promeuaders narrowly escaped 
being knocked down and run over, for at every moment fresh 
vehicles were coming up, for tlie most part landaus drawn by 
four horses, which were driven at a fast trot, and whose bells 
jingled merrily. The occupants of these carriages were 
tourists, visitors to the watervS of Pau, Bareges and Cauterets, 
whom curiosity had attracted to Lourdes, and wlio were de¬ 
lighted with the fine weather and quite inspirited by their 
rapid drive across the mountains. They would remain at 
Lourdes only a few hours ; after hastening to the Grotto and 
the Basilica in seaside costumes, they would start off again, 
laughing, and well pleased at having seen it all. In this wise 
families in light attire, bands of young women with bright 
parasols, darted hither and thither among the grey, neutral- 
tinted crowd of pilgrims, imparting to it, in a yet more pro- 
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noiinced manner, tho aspect of a fair-day mob, amidst which 
folks of good society deign to come and amuse themselves. 

All at once Madame Dosagneaux raised a cry: ‘ What, 
is it you, Berthe ? ’ And thereupon she embraced a tall, 
charming brunette who had just alighted from a landau with 
three other young women, the whole party smiling and ani¬ 
mated. Everyone began talking at once and all sorts of 
merry exclamations rang out, in the delight they felt at 
meeting in this fashion. * Oli! we are at Cauterets, my 
dear,’ said the tall brunette. ‘ everybocly comes here, 

we decided to come all four together. And your husband, is 
he hero with you ? ’ • 

Madame Dosagneaux began protesting : ‘ Of oourse not,* 
said she. * He is at Trouville, as you ought to know.* I shall 
start to join him on Thursday.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, of course! ’ resumed the tall brunette, who, 
like her friend, seemed to be an amiable, giddy creature, ‘ I was 
forgetting; you^re here with the pilgrimage.* 

Tlio«^l,JIadame Dosagneaux offered to guide her friends, 
promising to show them everything of interest in less than a 
couple of hours; and turning to Rayihonde, who stood by, 
smiling, she added : ‘ Come with us, my dear ; your mother 
won’t bo anxious.’ 

The ladies and Pierre and M. do Guersaint thereupon ex¬ 
changed bows : and GOrard also took leave, tenderly pressing 
‘‘Raymonde’s hand, with his eyes fixed on hers, as though to 
pledge himself definitively. Tho women swiftly departed, 
directing their steps towards the Grotto, and when Gerard 
also had gone off, returning to his duties, M. de Guersaint 
said to Pierre; ‘ And the hairdresser on the Place du Marca- 
dal, I really must go and see him. You will come with me, 
won’t you ? * 

* Of course I will go wherever you like. I am quite at your 
disposal as Marie does not need us.’ 

Following the pathways between the large la^vns which 
stretch out in front of the Rosary, they reached the new 
bridge, where they had another encounter, this time with 
AbbS Des Hermoises, who was acting as guide td two young 
married ladies who had arrived that morning from Tarbes. 
Walking between them with tho gallant air of a society priest, 
he was showing them Lourdes and explaining it to them, 
keeping them well away, however, from its more repugnant 
features, its poor and its ailing folk, its odour of low misery, 
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which, ifc must be admitted, had well-nigh disappeared that 
fine, sunshiny day. At the first word which M. de Guersaint 
addressed to him with respect to the hiring of a vehicle for the 
trip to Gavarnie, the Abbd was seized with a dread lest ho 
should bo obliged to leave liis pretty lady-visitors : ‘ As you 
please, my dear sir,’ he replied. ‘ Kindly attend to the matterj 
and—you are quite right, make thexjheapest arrangements 
possible, for I shall have two ecclesiastics of small means with 
me. There will bo four of us. Let me knoAV at the hotel this 
evening at whfat hour we shall start.’ 

Thereupon ho again joined his lady-friends, and led them 
towards the Grotto, following the shady path which skirts the 
Gave, a cqoI, sequestered path well suited for lovers’ walks. 

Feeling somewhat tired, Pierre had remained apart from 
the others, leaning against the parapet of the new bridge. 
And now for the first time he was struck by the prodigious 
number of priests among the crowd, lie saw all varieties of 
them swarming across the bridge : priests of correct mien who 
had come with the pilgrimage and who could be recoji^^iised by 
their air of assurance and their clean cassocks; ]^or village 
priests who were far vnoro timid and badly clothed, and who, 
after making sacrifices in order that they might indulge in the 
journey, would return home quite scared ; and, finally, there 
w'as the whole cloud of unattached ecclesiastics who had come 
nobody knew whence, and who enjoyed such absolute liberty 
that it was difficult to bo sure whether they had even said 
their mass that morning. They doubtless found this liberty 
ver}^ agreeable; and thus the greater number of them, like 
Abb 4 Des Hermoises, had simply come on a holiday excur¬ 
sion, free from all duties, and happy at being able to live Like 
ordinary men, lost, unnoticed as they were in the multitude 
around them. And from the young, carefully groomed and 
perfmued i^riost, to the old one in a dirty cassock and shoes 
dowm at lieel, the entire species had its representatives in the 
throng—there were corpulent ones, others but moderately fat, 
thin ones, tall ones and short ones, some whom faith had 
brought and whom ardour was consuming, some also who simply 
plied their calling like wortiiy men, and some, moreover, who 
were fond of intriguing, and who were only present in order 
that they might help the good cause. However, Pierre waa 
quite surprised to see sucli a stream of priests pass before 
him, each with his especial passion, and one and all hurrying 
to the Grotto as one hurries to a duty, a belief, a pleasure, or 
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B task. He noticed one among the number, a very short, 
slim, dark man with a pronounced Italian accent, whoso 
glittering eyes seemed to be taking a plan of Lourdes, who 
looked, indeed, like one of tliose spies who come and peer 
around with a view to conquest; and then he observed another 
One, an enormous fellow with a paternal air, who was breath¬ 
ing hard through inordinate eating, and who paused in front 
of a poor sick woman, and ended by slipping a live-franc piece 
into her hand. 

J ust then, however, M. de Gue^saint returned: ‘We merely 
have to go down the boulevard and the Rue Basse,’ said he. 

Pierre followed him without answering. Ho had just felt 
his cassock on his slioulders for tiie first time that <ifternoon, 
for never had it seemed so light to him as whilst* he was 
walking about amidst the scramble of the pilgrimage. The 
young fellow was now living in a state of mingled unconscious¬ 
ness and dizziness, ever hoping that faith would fall upon 
him like a lightiyng flash, in spite of all the vague uneasiness 
which \ms^rowing within him, at sight of the things which 
ho beheld. However, the spectacle of that ever-swelling 
stream of priests no longer wounded his heart; fraternal feel¬ 
ings towards these unknown colleagues laad returned to him; 
how many of them there must he who believed no more than 
ho did himself, and yet, like himself, honestly fulfilled their 
mission as guides and consolers! 

‘ This boulevard is a new one, you know,* said M. de 
Guersaint, ail at once raising his voice. ‘The number of 
houses built during the last twenty years is almost beyond 
belief. There is quite a new town here.’ 

The Lapaca flowed along behind the buildings on their 
right, and their curiosity inducing tliem to turn into a narrow 
lane, they came upon some strange old structures on the 
margin of the narrow stream. Several ancient mills hero 
displayed their wheels ; among them one which Monseigneur 
Laurence had given to Bernadette’s parents after the appari¬ 
tions. Tourists, moreover, were here shown the pretended 
abode of Bernadette, a hovel whither the Soubirous family 
had removed on leaving tlie Rue des Petits Folses, and in 
which the young girl, as she was already boarding v/ith the 
Bisters of Nevers, can have but seldom slept. At last, by 
way of the Rue Basse, Pierre and his companion reached tho 
Place du Marcadal. 

This was a long, triangular, open space, the most animated 
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and luxurious of the squares of the old town, the one where 
the cafes, the chemists’, all the finest shops w^ere situated. 
And, among the latter, one showed conspicuously, coloured as 
it was a lively green, adorned with lofty mirrors, and sur¬ 
mounted by a broad board bearing in gilt letters the inscrip¬ 
tion : * Cazaban, Hairdresser.’ 

M. do Guersaint and Pierre went fn, but there was nobody 
in tlie salon and they had to wait. A terrible clatter of forks 
resounded frqm the adjoining room, an ordinary dining-room 
transformed into a Uihie d'hAte, in which some twenty people 
were having cUjeuner although it was already two o’clock. 
The afternoon was progressing, and yet people wore still eat¬ 
ing from ^)ne to the other end of Lourdes. Like every other 
householder in the town, wliatever his religious convictions 
might be, Cazaban, in the pilgrimage season, let his bedrooms, 
surrendered his dining-room, and sought refuge in his cellar, 
where, heaped up with his family, he ate and slept, although 
this unventilated hole was no more, than three yards square. 
However, the,passion for trading and money-carried 
all before it; at pilgrimage tune the whole population dis¬ 
appeared like that oi a conquered city, surrenderin^^ven the 
beds of its women and its children to the pilgrims, seating 
them at its tables, and supplying them with food. 

‘ Is there nobody here ?' called LI. de Guersaint after 
waiting a moment. ^ 

At last a little man made his appearance, Cazaban 
himself, a type of the knotty but active Pyrenean, with a 
long face, prominent cheek bones, and a sunburnt com¬ 
plexion spotted here and there with red. His big glitter¬ 
ing eyes never remained still; and the whole of hia spare 
little figure quivered with incessant exuberance of speech and 
gesture. 

* For you, monsieur—a shave, eh ?' said he. ‘ I must beg 
your pardon for keeping you waiting ; but my assistant has 
gone out, and I was in there with my boarders. If you will 
kindly sit down, I will attend to you at once.’ 

Thereupon, deigning to operate in person, Cazaban began 
to stir up the lather and strop the razor. Ho had glanced 
rather nervously, however, at the cassock worn by Pierre, 
who without a word had seated himself in a corner and taken 
up a newspaper in the perusal of which he appeared to be ab¬ 
sorbed. 

A short interval of silence followed; but it was fraught 
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with suffering for Cazahan, and wliilst lathering his cus¬ 
tomer’s chin ho began to chatter: ‘ My boarders lingered this 
morning such a long time at the Grotto, monsieur, that they 
have scarcely sat down to d 6 jcuner. You can hear them, eh 7 
I was staying with them out of politeness. However, I owe 
myself to my customers as well, do I not 7 One must try to 
please everybody.’ 

M. de Guersaint, who also was fond of a chat, thereupon 
began to question him : ‘ You lodge some of pilgrims, I 
suppose 7 * • 

‘ Oh ! wo all lodge some of them, monsieur; it is necessary 
for the town,’ replied the barber. * 

‘ And you accompany them to the Grotto ? * * 

At this, however, Gazaban revolted, and holding np his 
razor, he answered with an air of dignity ; ‘ Never, monsieur, 
never I For five years past I have not been in«that new town 
which they are building.’ 

He was still iseeking to restrain himself, and again glanced 
at Pier?h,^hose face was hidden by the newspaper. The 
sight of tile red cross pinned on IVL de Quersaint’s jacket was 
also calculated to render him prudent; nevertheless his tongue 
won the victory, * Well, monsieur, opinions are free, are they 
not 7 * said he. * I respect yours, but for my part I don’t be¬ 
lieve in all that phantasmagoria! Oh ! I’ve never concealed 
it I 1 was already a republican and a freethinker in the days 
of the Empire. There were barely four men of those views in 
the whole town at that time. Oh ! I’m proud of it.’ 

He had begun to shave M. de Guersaint’s left cheek and 
was quite triumphant. From that moment a stream of words 
poured forth from his mouth, a stream which seemed to be 
inexhaustible. To begin with, he brought the same charges 
as Majesty against the Fathers of the Grotto. He reproached 
them for their dealings in tapers, chaplets, prints, and cruci¬ 
fixes, for the disloyal manner in which they competed with 
those who sold those articles as well as with the hotel and 
lodging-house keepers. And he was also wrathful with the 
Blue Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, for iiad they not 
robbed him of two tenants, two old ladies, who spent three 
weeks at Lourdes each year ? Moreover you could divine 
within him all the slowly accumulated, overflowing spite with 
which the old town regarded the new town—that town which 
had Bjprung up so quickly on the other side of the castle, that 
rich city with houses as big as palaces whither flowed all the 
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Hfo» all the luxury, all the money of Lourdes, so that it was 
incessantly growing larger and wealthier, whilst its elder 
sister, the poor, antique town of the mountains, with its nar¬ 
row, grass-grown, deserted streets, seemed near the point of 
death. Nevertheless the struggle still continued; the old 
town seemed determined not to die, and, by lodging pilgrims 
and opening shops on lier side, ende<avonred to compel her 
ungrateful junior to grant her a share of the spoils. But 
custom only liowed to the sliops w’hich were near the Grotto, 
and only the poorer pilgrims were willing to lodge so far 
away ; so that the unequal conditions of the struggle inten¬ 
sified the rupture and tiirnexl tlie higli town and the low town 
into two in'oconcilable enemies, who preyed upon one another 
amidst continual intrigues. 

‘ All, no ! They certainly won’t see me at tlieir Grotto,' 
resumed Cazaban with his rageful air. *■ What an abusive use 
they make of that Grotto of theirs ! They servo it up in every 
fashion ! To think of such idolatry, such gfoss superstition 
in the nineteenth century ! Just ask thorn if they^ar/e cured 
a single sulTerer belonging to tne town during the last twenty 
years ! Yet there are plenty of infirm people crawling about 
our streets. It was our folk that bcnelited by the first 
miracles ; hut it would seem that tlie miraculous water has 
long lost all its power, so far as we are concerned. We 
ore too near it; peopl (3 liave to conie from a long distance i^ 
they want it to act on them. It’s really all too stupid; 
why, I wouldn’t go there even if I were offered a hundred 
francs! ’ 

rierre’s immobility was doubtless irritating the barber. 
Jle had now begun to sliavo i\r. du Guersaint’s right cheek; 
and was inveii>hing against the Fathers of the Irnmaculato 
Conception, whoso gr('ed for gain was the one cause of all the 
misunderstanding. These bathers who were at home there, 
since tliey had purcliased from the jMunicipality the land on 
which they desired to build, did not oven carry out the stipu¬ 
lations of the contract they had signed, for there were clauses 
in it forbidding all trading, such as the sale of the water and 
of religious articles. Innumerable actions might have been 
brought against them. But they snapped their fingers, and 
felt themselves so powerful that they no longer allowed a 
single offering to go to the parish, but arranged matters so 
that the whole harvest of money should be garnered by the 
Grotto and the Basilica. 
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And, all at once, Cazaban candidly exclaimed ; ‘ If they 

were only reasonable, if they would only Kbaro with us I ’ 
Then, when M. de Guersaint had washetl his face, and re¬ 
seated himself, the hairdresser resinned : ‘ And if I were to 
tell you, monsieur, what they have done witli oiir poor town ! 
Forty years ago all tho young girls hero conducted themselves 
properly, I assure you. * I remember that in my young days 
when a young man was wicked he generally had to go 
else where. But times have changed, onr manners are no 
longer the same. Nowadays nearly all the*girls content 
themselves with selling candlds and nosf'gnys; and you 
must have seen them catching hold of the passors-hy and 
thrusting their goods into tlieir hands! It is really,shameful 
to SCO so many bold girls about! They makci a lot 
of money, acquire lazy habits, and, instead of working 
during the winter, simply wait for the return of the pilgrim- 
ago season. And I assure you that tlio young men don’t 
need to go elsewhere nowadays. No, indeed! And add to 
all this^^the suspicious floating element which swells the 
population soon as the first fine weathef sets in—tho 
coachmen, the hawkers, the can tine l^eepers, all tho low- 
class wandering folk reeking with grossness and vice—and 
you can form an idea of the honest new town which they 
have given us with the crowds that come to their Grotto and 
their Basilica! ’ 

Greatly struck by these remarks, Pierre had let liis news¬ 
paper fall and begun to listen. It was now, for the first time, 
that he fully realised the difference between the t'vo Lourdes 
—old Lourdes so honest and so pious in its tranquil solitude, 
and new Lourdes corrupted, demoralised by the circulation of 
so much money, by such a great enforced increase of wealth, 
by the ever-growing torrent of strangers sweeping through it, 
by the fatal rotting inlluence of tho conflux of thousands of 
people, the contagion of evil examples. And what a terrible 
result it seemed when one thought of Bernadette, the pure 
candid girl kneeling before the wild primitive grotto, when 
one thought of all the naive faith, all the fervent purity of 
those who had first begun tho work ! Had they flesir( 3 d that 
the whole countryside should bo poisoned in this wise by 
lucre and human filth ? Yet it had sufficed that the nations 
should flock there for a pestilence to break out. 

Seeing that Pierre was listening, Cazaban made a 
final threatening gesture as though to sweep away all this 
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piosonous superstition. Then, relapsing into silence, he 
hmsliGcl cutting M. do Guersaint’s hair, 

‘ There you are, monsiour I * 

The architect rose, and it was only now that he began to 
speak of the conveyance which he wished to hire. At first 
the hairdresser declined to enter into the matter, pretending 
tliat they must apply to his brother at t 4 e Champ Commun ; but 
at last he consented to take the order. A pair-horse landau 
for Gavarnio was priced at fifty francs. However, he was so 
pleased at having talked so much, and so flattered at hearing 
himself called an honest maTn, that he eventually agreed to 
charge only forty francs. , There were four persons in the 
party, so this would make ton francs apiece. And it was 
agreed that tliey should start oil at about two in the morning, 
so that they might get back at Lourdes at a tolerably early 
hour on tlio Monday evening. 

‘ The lanhS-u will be outside the Hotel of the Apparitions 
at the a]:)pointod time,’ repeated Cazaban in his emphatic 
way. ‘ You may rely on me, monsieur.* * ^ 

Then he began to listen. The clatter of crociffry did not 
cease resounding in the adjoining room. People were still 
eating thoro with that impulsive voracity which had spread 
from one to the other end of Lourdes, And all at once a 
voice was heard calling for more bread, 

‘Excuse me,’ hastily resumed Cazaban, ‘my boarders 
want me.’ And thereupon ho rushed away, his hands stillr 
greasy tlirough fingering the comb. 

The door remained open for a second, and on the walls of 
tlie dining-room Pietu'o espied various rOligious prints, and 
notably a view of the Grotto, which surprised him; in all 
probability, however, the hairdresser only hung these en¬ 
gravings there during tlie pilgrimage season by way of pleasing 
his boai’ders. 

Tt was now nearly three o’clock. When the young priest 
and M. do Gaersaint got outside they were astonished at the 
loud pc'aliiig of bells which was flying through the air. The 
parish church had responded to the first stroke of vespers 
chiming at the Lasilica ; and now all the convents, one after 
anotlier, were contributing to the swelling peals. The 
crystalline notes of the boll of the Carmelites mingled with 
the grave notes of the bell of the Immaculate Conception; 
and all the joyous bells of the Sisters of Nevers and the 
Dominicans were jingling together. In this wise, from 
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morning till evening on line days of festivity, the ebimes 
winged their flight above the house-roofs of Lourdes. And 
nothing could have been gayer than that sonorous melody 
resounding in the broad blue heavens above the gluttonous 
town, which had at last lunched, and was now comfortably 
digesting as it strolled about in the sunlight. 


III 

9 

THE NIGHT PlIoCESSION 

* 

As soon as night had fallen islarie, still lying on her bed at 
the Hospital of Our Lady of Dolours, became extremely im¬ 
patient, for she had learnt through Madame do Jonquiore 
that Baron Buire had obtained from Father Fourcade the 
necessary permission for her to spend the night !n front of the 
Grotto. ^ Thus she kept on questioning Bister Hyacinthe, 
asking her: ^ Prifiy, Bistep, is it not yet nine o’clock ? ’ 

‘ No, niy child, it is scarcvely half-past eight,* was the 
reply. ^ Hero is a nice woollen shawl foj: you to wrap round 
you at daybreak, for the Gave is close by, and the mornings 
are very fresh, you know, in these inountainous parts.’ 

‘ Oh ! but the nights are so lovely, Bister, and besides, I 
sleep so little here ! ’ replied Marie ; ‘ I cannot be worse off 
^iut of doors. Mon Dicjt, how happy I am ; how delightful it 
will be to spend the whole night with the Blessed Virgin.’ 

The entire ward was jealous of her ; for to remain in 
prayer before the Grotto all night long was the most ineffable 
of joys, the suproino beatitude. It was said that in the 
deep peacefulness of night the chosen ones undoubtedly be¬ 
held the Virgin, but powerful protection was needed to obtain 
such a favour as had been granted to Marie; for nowadays 
the reverend Fathers scarcely liked to grant it, as several 
sufferers had died during the long vigil, falling asleep, as it 
were, in the midst of their ecstasy. 

‘ You will take the Bacraniont at the Grotto to-morrow 
morning, before you are brought back here, wQn’t you, my 
child ? ’ resumed Bister Hyacinthe. 

However, nine o’clock at last struck, and, Pierre not 
arriving, the girl wondered whether ho, usually so punc- 
tual, could have forgotten her ? The others were now talk¬ 
ing to her of the night procession, which she would see from 
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* What is the matter with you, my dear ? * he inquired. 
• Do you feel unwell ? ’ 

She was breathing with difficulty. * Well, I don’t know,* 
she answered ; * but I can’t feel my limbs, and my breath fails 
me.’ 

At that very moment the thougljt had occurred to him 
that all the agitation, fever, and scramble of a pilgrimage 
could not be very good for heart-disease. Of course he did 
not desire anybody’s death, he had never asked th« Blessed 
Virgin for any„suoh thing. If his prayer for advancement had 
already been granted through the sudden death of his chief, it 
must certainly be because Heaven had already ordained the 
latter’s death. And, in the same way, if Madame Chaise 
should die first, leaving her fortune to Gustave, he would only 
have to bow bofo*.'^ the will of God, which generally requires 
that the aged should go off before the young. Nevertheless, 
his hope unconsciously became so keen that he could not help 
exchanging a glance with his wife, to whom had come the 
same involuntary thought. 

‘Gustave, draw back,* he exclaimed; ‘you are incon¬ 
veniencing your aunt'.’ And then, as Raymonde passed, he 
asked : ‘ Do you happen to have a glass of water, made¬ 
moiselle ? One of our relatives here is losing consciousness.’ 

But Madame Chaise refused the offer with a gesture. She 
was getting better, recovering her breath with an effort. * No, 
I want notiling, thank you,’ she gasped, ‘ There, I’m better 
—still, I really thought this time that I should stifle I * 

Her fright left her trembling, with haggard eyes in her 
pale face. She again joined her hands, and begged the 
Blessed Virgin to save her from other attacks and cure her ; 
while the Vignerons, man and wife, honest folk both of them, 
reverted to the covert prayer for happiness that they had come 
to offer up at Lourdes : a pleasant old ago, deservedly gained 
by twenty years of honesty, with a respectable fortune which 
in later years they would go and enjoy in the country, cultivat¬ 
ing flowers. On the other hand, little Gustave, who Had seen 
and noted everything with his bright eyes and intelligence 
sharpened by suffering, was not praying, but smiling at space, 
with his vague enigmatical smile. What could be the use of 
his praying ? He knew that the Blessed Virgin would not 
eure him, and that he would die. 

However, M. Vigneron could not remain long without 
busying himself about his neighbours. Madame Dieulafay, 
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this proposal. < Don’t bo uneasy,’ ho said to Pierre. ‘ I am 
here behind, and will take care to lot nobody jostle her.* 

Pierre had to begin pulling the little vehicle again. It 
took him a quarter of an hour to pass under one of the 
arches of the inclined way on the left band, so great was the 
crush of pilgrims at that point. Then, taking a somewhat 
oblique course, he ended by reaching the quay beside the 
Gave, where there were only some spectators on the 

sidewalk, so that ho was able to advance suioib. r I'ily yards. 
At last he halted, and backed the little car against the quay 
parapet, in full view of the Grotto. ‘ Will you be all right 
here ?’he asked. 

‘ Oh yes, thank you. Only you must sit me up ; I shall 
then be able to see much bettor/ 

M. de Guersaint raised her into a sitting posture, and 
then for his j^art climbed upon the stonework ,;.'unniug from 
one to the other end of tbe quay. A moh of iinjuisitive 
people had already scaled it in part, like sightseers waiting for 
a display^of fireworks ; and tliey were all raising themselves 
on tiptoe, "and craning their'necks to get a* belter vicAv. 
Pierre himself at last grew interested, although there was, so 
far, little to see. 

Some thirty thousand people were assembled, and every 
moment there were fresh arrivals. All carried candles, the 
lower parts of which were wrapped in Avhite paper, on winch a 
picture of Our Lady of Lourdes was printed in blue ink. How¬ 
ever, those caudles were not yet liglited, and the only illumi¬ 
nation that you perceived above the billowy sea of lioads was 
the bright, forge-like glow of tbe taper-lighted Grotto. A great 
buzzing arose, wbilfsof human breath blew hither and thither, 
and these alone enabled you to realise that thousands of ser¬ 
ried, stifling creatures were gathered together in tlic black 
depths, like a living sea that was ever eddying and spreading. 
There Avere even j)eopIo hidden away under the trees beyojid 
the Grotto, in distant recesses of the darkness of Avhicli one 
had uo suspicion. 

At last a few tapers began to shine forth hero and there, 
like sudden sparks of light spangling the obscurit/iit random. 
Their number rapidly increased, eyots of stars Avere formed, 
whilst at other points there Avere meteoric trails, milky Avays, 
so to say, flowing amidst the constellations. The thirty 
thousand tapers were being lighted one by one, their bonana 
gradually increasixng in number till they obscured the bright 
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glow of tlie Grotto and spread, from ono to the other end of 
the promenade, the small yellow flames of a gigantic brasier. 

‘ Oh I how beautiful it is, Pierre I ’ murmured Marie; ‘ it 
is like the resurrection of the bumble, the bright awakening 
of the souls of the poor.’ 

‘ It is superb, superb ! ’ repeated M. de Guersaint, with 
impassioned artistic satisfaction. ‘ Do you see those two 
trails of light yonder, which intersect one another and form a 
cross ? ’ ^ 

Pierre’s feelings, however, had been touched by what Marie 
had just said. He was reflecting upon her words. There was 
truth in them. Taken sihgly, those slender flames, those 
mere specks of light, were modest and unobtrusive, like the 
lowly ; it was only their great number that supplied the eiTul- 
gence, the sunflike resplendency. Fresh ones were continually 
appearing, farther and farther away, like waifs and strays. 
‘ Ah I ’ murmured the young priest, ‘ do you see that one wliich 
has just begun to flicker, all by itself, far aws’ v - do you see it, 
Marie ? Do you see how it floats and slowly;,.approaches 
until it is merged in the great lake of liglit ? ’ 

In the vicinity of the Grotto one could see now as clearly 
as in the daytime. The trees, illumined from below, were 
intensely green, like the painted trees in stage scenery. Above 
the moving brasier w^ere some motionless banners, whose em¬ 
broidered saints and silken cords show'ed with vivid distinct¬ 
ness. And the great reflection asccuidcd to the rock, even to 
the Basilica, whose spire now shone out, quite white, against 
the black sky ; whilst the hillsides across the Gave w^ere like¬ 
wise brightened, and displayed the pale fronts of their convents 
amidst their sombre foliage. 

There came yet another moment of uncertainty. The 
flaming lake, in wliich each burning wick was like a little 
wave, rolled its starry sparkling as though it were about to 
burst from its bed and flow away in a river. Then the banners 
began to oscillate, and soon a regular motion set in. 

‘ Oh I BO they won’t pass this way I ’ exclaimed M« de 
Guersaint ip a tone of disappointment. 

Pierre, who had informed himself on the matter, thereupon 
explained that the procession would first of all ascend the ser¬ 
pentine road—constructed at great cost up the hillside—and 
that it would afterwards pass behind the Basilica, descend by 
the inclined way on the right hand, and then spread out 
through the gardens. 
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• Look I * said he ; * you can see the foremost tapers 
ascending amidst the greenery.* 

Then came an enchanting spectacle. Little dickering 
lights detached themselves from the great bed of fire, and 
began gently rising, without it being possible for one to tell at 
that distance what connected them with the earth. They 
moved upward, looking* in the darkness like golden particles 
of the sun. And soon they formed an oblique streak, a streak 
which suddenly twisted, then extended again lyitil it curved 
once more. At last the whole .hillside was streaked by a 
darning zigzag, resembling those lightning dashes which you 
see falling fbom black skies in cheap engravings. But, un¬ 
like the lightning, the luminous trail did not fade away ; the 
little lights still went onward in the same slow, gentle, gliding 
manner. Only for a moment, at rare intervals, was there a 
sudden eclipse ; the procession, no doubt, was* then passing 
behind some clump of trees. But, farther on, the tapers 
beamed forth afresh, rising heavenward by an intricate path, 
which incesgantly diverged and then started upward again. 
At last, however, the time came when Jhe lights no longer 
ascended, for they had reached the summit of the hill and 
begun to disappear at the last turn of the road. 

Exclamations were rising from the crowd. ‘ They are 
passing behind the Basilica,’ said one, ‘ Oh! it wdll take them 
twenty minutes before they begin coming down on the other 
Bide,* remarked another. ‘ Yes, madame,’ said a third, ‘there 
are thirty thousand of them, and an hour will go by before the 
last of them leaves the Grotto.’ 

Ever since the start a sound of chanting had risen above 
the low rumbling of the crowd. The hymn of Bernadette 
was being sung, those sixty couplets between which the 
Angelic Salutation, with its all-besetting rhythm, was ever 
returning as a refrain. When the sixty couplets were finished 
they were sung again; and that lullaby of ‘Ave, ave, ave 
Maria I * came back incessantly, stupefying the mind, and 
gradually transporting those thousands of beings into a kind 
of wide-awake dream, with a vision of Paradise jDefore their 
eyes. And, indeed, at night-time when they were asleep, their 
beds would rock to the eternal tune, which they still and ever 
continued singing. 

‘ Are we going to stop here ? * asked M. de Guersaint, who 
speedily got tired of remaining in any one spot, ‘ We see 
nothing but the same thing over and over again/ 

Ea 
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IMaric, who had informed herself by listening to what was 
said in the crowd, thereupon exclaimed : ‘ You were quite right, 
Pierre ; it would be much better to go back yonder under 
the trees. I so much wish to see everything.’ 

‘ Yes, certainly ; we will seek a spot whence you may see it 
all,’ replied the priest. ^ The only difliculty lies in getting awa^ 
from here.’ 

Indeed they wore now inclosed within the mob of sight¬ 
seers ; and, in order to secure a passage, Pierre with stubborn 
perseverance fcad to keep oi:^ begging a little room for a suffer¬ 
ing girl. 

M. do Guersaint meantime brought up the re'ar, screening 
the little'conveyance so that it might not bo upset by the 
jostling ; whilst Marie turned her liead, still endeavouring to 
seethe sheet of flame spread out before the Grotto, tliat lake 
of little sparkling waves wiiich never seemed to diminish, 
although the procession continued to flow from it without a 
pause. ^ * 

At last they all three found themselves out of tke crowd, 
near one of the arches, on a deserted spot where they were able 
to breathe for a moment. They now hoard nothing hut the 
distant canticle witli its besetting refrain, and they only saw 
the reflection of the tapers, hovering like a luminous cloud in 
the neighbourhood of the Basilica. 

‘ The best plan would be to climb to the Calvary,’ said 
^f. de Guersaint. ‘ Tlio servant at the hotel told mo so 
this morning. From up there, it seems, the scene is fairy¬ 
like.’ 

But they could not think of making the ascent. Pierre 
at once enumerated the dilliculties. ‘How could we hoist 
ourselves to such a height with JMario’s convoyance ? ’ he 
asked. ‘Besides, we should have to come down again, and 
that would be dangerous work in the darkness amidst all the 
scrambling.’ 

Mario herself preferred to remain under the trees in the 
gardens, where it was very mild. Bo they started off, and 
reached the esplanade in front of the great crowned statue of 
the Virgin. * It Avas illuminated by means of blue and yellow 
globes which encompassed it with a gaudy splendour; and 
despite all his piety M. do Guersaint could not help finding 
these decorations in execrable taste. 

‘ There 1 ’ exclaimed Marie, ‘ a good place would be near 
those shrubs yonder.’ 
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She was pointing to a shrubbery near the pilgrim's 
ehelter-house ; and the spot was indeed an excellent one for 
their purpose, as it enabled them to see tlie procession descend 
by the gradient-way on the left hand, and watch it as it passed 
between the lawns to the new bridge and back again. Moreover, 
a delightful freshness prevailed there by reason of the vicinity 
of the Gave. There was nobody there as yet, and one could 
enjoy deep peacefulness in the dense shade which fell from the 
big plane-trees bordering the path. 

In his impatience to see the first tapers re<tppear as soon 
as they should have passed behind the Basilica, M. do Guer- 
saint had nsen on tiptoe. ‘I *866 nothing as yet,' he 
muttered, ‘ so whatever the regulations may bo I siiall sit on 
the grass for a moment. I’ve no strength left in my legs.' 
Then, growing anxious about his daughter, he inquired ; ‘ Shall 
I cover you up ? It is very cool here.’ , 

‘ Oh, no ! I’m not cold, father ! ’ answered Mario ; ‘ I feel 
BO happy. It is Jong since I brcatlied such sweet air. There 
must be- some roses about—can’t you smell that delicious 
perfume ? ' And turning to Pierre she asked : ‘ Where are 
the roses, my frieiid ? Can you see theAi ? ’ 

When M. de Guersaint had seated himself on the grass 
near the little vehicle, it occurred to Pierre to see if there was 
not some bed of roses near at hand. But it was in vain that 
he explored the dark lawns ; he could only distinguish sundry 
clumps of evergreens. And, as ho passed in front of the 
pilgrim’s shelter-house on his Tvay back, curiosity prompted 
him to enter it. 

This building formed a long and lofty hall, lighted by 
large windows upon two sides. With bare walls and a stone 
pavement, it contained no other furniture than a number of 
benches, which stood here and there in haphazard fashion. 
There w'as neither table nor shelf, so that the homeless pil¬ 
grims who had sought refuge there had piled up their 
baskets, parcels, and valises in the window embrasures. 
Moreover, the place was apparently empty ; the poor folk that 
it sheltered had no doubt joined the procession. Nevertheless, 
although the door stood wide open, an almosiT unbearable 
smell reigned inside. The very walls seemed impregnated 
with an odour of poverty, and in spite of the bright sunshine 
which had prevailed during the day, the flagstones %vero quite 
damp, soiled and soaked with ex]>cctorations, spilt \Yine, and 
grease. This mess had been made by the poorer pilgrims, who 
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with their dirty skins and wretched rags lived in the hall, eat¬ 
ing and sleeping in heaps on the benches. 

Pierre speedily came to the conclusion that the pleasant 
smell of roses must emanate from some other spot; still, he 
was making the round of the hall, which was lighted by four 
smoky lanterns, and which he believed to be altogether un«- 
occupied, when, against the left-hand»wall, he was surprised 
to espy the vague figure of a woman in black, with what 
seemed to ho a white parcel lying on her lap. She was 
all alone in that solitude, and did not stir; however, her 
eyes w^ere wide open. 

He drew near and recognised Madame Vincent. She 
addressed Jiim in a deep, broken voice : ^ Hose has suffered so 
dreadfully to-day I Since daybreak she has not ceased 
moaning. And so, as she fell asleep a couple of hours ago, I 
haven’t dared^to stir for fear lest she should awake and suffer 
again.’ 

Thus the poor woman remained motionless, martyr-mother 
that she was, having for long months held tier daughter in 
her arms in this fashion, in* the stubborn hope of curing 
her. In her arms, tdo, she had brought her to Lourdes; in 
her arms she had carried her to the (Irotto ; in her arms she 
had rocked her to sleep, having neither a room of her own, 
nor even a hospital bed at her disposal. 

‘ Isn’t the poor little thing any better ? * asked Pierre, 
whose heart ached at the sight. • 

No, Monsieur PAbb 4 ; no, I think not.’ 

‘But you are very badly off here on this bench. You 
should have made an application to the pilgrimage managers 
instead of remaining like this, in the street, as it w'ere. Some 
accommodation would have been found for your little girl, 
at any rate ; that’s certain.’ 

‘ Oh! what would have been the use of it, Monsieur 
rAbb 6 ? She is all right on my lap. And besides, should I 
have been allowed to stay with her ? No, no, I prefer 
to have her on my knees ; it seems to me that it will 
end by curing her.’ Two big teai’s rolled down the poor 
woman’s motionless cheeks, and in her stifled voice she 
continued: ‘I am not penniless. I had thirty sous when 
I left Paris, and I still have ten left. All I need is a little 
bread, and she, poor darling, can no longer drink any milk 
even. I have enough to last me till we go back, and if she 
gets well again, oh I we shall be rich, rich, rich I ’ 
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Bhe had leant forward while speaking, and, by the flicker¬ 
ing light of a lantern near by, gazed at Rose, who was breath¬ 
ing faintly, with parted lips* ‘ You see how soundly she is 
sleeping,’ resumed the unhappy mother. ‘ Surely the Blessed 
Virgin will take pity on her and cure her, won’t she. Mon¬ 
sieur rAbb6? We only have one day left; still, I don’t 
despair; and I shall* again pray all night long without 
moving from here. She will be cured to-morrow; we must 
live till then.’ 

Infinite pity was filling the heart of Pierre, who, fearing 
that he also might weep, now 'went away. ‘ Y'es, yes, my 
poor woman, we must hope, stiU hope,’ said he, as he left 
her there among the scattered benciies, in th^ deserted, 
malodorous hall, so motionless in her painful maternal 
passion as to hold her own breath, fearful lost the heaving of 
her bosom shoiild awaken the poor little suljerer. And in 
deepest grief, with closed lips, she prayed ardently. 

On Pierro returning to Marie’s side, the girl inquired 
of him: ‘Well, and those roses? Are there any near 
here?’ * • 

He did not wish to sadden her by tching her what he had 
seen, so he simply answered : ‘ No, I have searched the lawns; 
there are none.* 

‘ How singular I ’ she rejoined, in a thoughtful way. * The 
perfume is both so sweet and penetrating. You can smell 
H, can’t you ? At this moment it is wonderfully strong, as 
though all the roses of paradise were flowering around us in 
the darkness.’ 

A low exclamation from her father interrupted her. 
M. de Guersaint had risen to his feet again on seeing some 
specks of light shine out above the gradient ways on the 
left side of the Basilica. ‘ At last I here they come I ’ said be. 

It was indeed the head of the procession again appear¬ 
ing to view ; and at once the specks of light began to swarm 
and extend in long, wavering double files. The darlmesg 
submerged everything except these luminous points, which 
seemed to be at a great elevation, and to emerge, as it wore, 
from the black depths of the Unknown. And the same 
time the everlasting canticle was again heard, but so lightly, 
for the procession was far away, that it seemed as yet merely 
like the rustle of a coming storm, stirring the leaves of the 
trees. 

‘ Ah 1 I said so,’ muttered M. de Guersaint ; * one ought 
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to be at the Calvary to see everything/ With the obstinacy 
of a child he kept on returning to liis first idea, again and again 
complaining that they had chosen ‘ the worst possible place.’ 

‘ But wily don’t you go up to the Calvary, papa? ’ at last 
said Marie. There is still time. Pierre will stav bcire with 
me.’ And wdth a mournful laugh she added : ‘ Oo; you 
know very well tliat nobody will run jfway with me.’ 

He at first refused to act upon the suggestion, but, un¬ 
able to resist his desire, he all at once fell in with it. And he 
had to hasten Ids steps, crosj^ing the lawms at a run. ‘ Don’t 
move,’ he called ; ‘ wuiit for me under the trees. I will tell 
you of all that 1 may sec uf there.’ 

Pierre '-and iMarie remained alone in that dim, solitary 
nook, v/hence came such a perfume of roses, albeit no roses 
could be found. And they did not speak, but in silence 
w'atched the procession, which was now coming down from 
the bill with a gentle, continuous, gliding motion. 

A double file of quivering stars leapt iiito view on the 
left-hand side the Basilica, and then followec^ the monu¬ 
mental gradient way, whose curve it gradually described. At 
that distance you were still unable to sec the pilgrims them¬ 
selves, and you beheld simply tliose well-disciplined travelling 
lights tracing geometrical lines amidst the darkness. Under the 
deep blue heavens, even the buildings at first remained vague, 
forming but blacker patches against the sky. Little by little^ 
however, as the number of candles increased, the principal 
architectural lines—the tapering spire of the Basilica, the 
Cyclopean arches of the gradient ways, the heavy, squat 
fa<^adG of the Eosary—became more distinctly visible. And 
with that ceaseless torrent of bright sparks, flowing slowly 
downward with the stubborn persistence of a stream which 
has overilowed its banks and can be stopped by nothing, 
there came as it were an aurora, a growing, invading mass of 
light, which would at last spread its glory over the whole 
horizon. 

‘ Look, look, Pierre! ’ cried Marie, in an access of 
childish joy. ‘ There is no end to them ; fresh ones are over 
shining out,^' 

Indeed, the sudden appearances of the little lights continued 
with mechanical regularity, as though some inexhaustible 
celestial source were pouring forth all those solar si)ecks. The 
head of the procession had just reached the gardens, near the 
crowned statue of the Virgin, so that as yet the double file of 
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flames merely outlined the curves of the Bosary and tlie 
broad inclined way. However, the approach of the multitude 
was foretokened by the perturbation of the atmosphere, by the 
gusts of human breath corning from afar ; and particularly 
did the voices swell, the canticle of Bernadette vsurging wnth 
the clamour of a rising tide, through wdiich, with rhythmical 
persistence, the refrain 6f ‘ Ave, ave, ave Maria I * rolled ever 
in a louder key. 

‘ Ah, that refrain ! * muttered Pierre ; ‘it pcjietratcs one’s 
very skin. It seems to me as though my whole body were at 
last singing it.* 

Again di(f Marie give vent to tfiat childish laugh of hers. 

* It is true,* said she; ‘it follows mo about ever^Avhoi'e. I 
heard it the other night whilst I was asleep. And now it is 
again taking possession of me, rocking me, wafting me above 
the ground.* Then she broke off to say : ‘ Here they come, 
just across the lawn, in front of us.’ 

The procession had entered one of the long straiglit paths ; 
and then, tiyning round the lawn by way of* the Breton’s 
Cross, it came back by a parallel path.^ It took more than 
a quarter of an hour to execute this movement, during which 
the double file of tapers resornbled two long parallel streams 
o£ flame. That which ever excited one’s admiration was the 
ceaseless march of this serpent of fire, whoso golden coils crept 
so gently over the black earth, winding, stretching into tlie far 
distance, without the iminenso body ever seeming to end. 
There must have been some jostling and scrambling every 
now and then, for some of tlie luminous lines shook and bent 
as though tliey were about to break ; but order was soon re¬ 
established, and then the slow, regular, gliding movement set 
in afresh. There now seemed to be fewer stars in the 
heavens; it was as tliough a milky way had fallen from on 
high, rolling its glittering dust of worlds, and transferring the 
revolutions of the planets from the empyrean to earth. A 
bluish light streamed all around ; there was naught but heaven 
left; the buildings and trees assumed a visionary aspect in the 
mysterious glow of those thousands of tapers, wd^ose number 
still and ever increased. 

A faint sigh of admiration came from Marie. She was at 
a loss for words, and could only repeat: ‘ How beautiful it 
is ? Mon Dieu I how beautiful it is 1 Look, Pierre, is it not 
beautiful ? ’ 

However, since the procession had been going by at so 
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Bborfc a distance from them it had ceased to be a rhythmic 
march of stars which no human hand appeared to guide, for 
amidst the stream of light they could distinguish the figures 
of the pilgrims carrying the tapers, and at times even recog¬ 
nise them as they passed. First they espied La Grivotto, 
who, exaggerating her cure, and repeating that she had never 
felt in better health, had insisted upon taking part in the 
ceremony despite the lateness of the hour; and she still 
retained her excited demeanour, her dancing gait in the cool 
night air, which often made her shiver. Then the Vignerons 
appeared; the father at the head of the party, raising bis 
taper on high, and followed by Madame Vigneroif and Madame 
Chaise, 'who dragged their weary legs ; whilst little Gustave, 
quite worn out, kept on tapping the sanded path wdth his 
crutch, his right band covered, meantime, with all the wax 
that had dripped upon it. Every sufferer who could walk was 
there, among others Eliso Piouquct, who, with her bare red 
face, passed by like some apparition from an,\ong the damned. 
Others were laughing ; Sophie Couteau, the httl^ girl who had 
been miraculously healed the previous year, was quite forget¬ 
ting herself, playing with her taper as though it w'ere a 
switch. Heads followed heads without a pause, heads of 
women especially, more often with sordid, common features, 
but at times wearing an exalted expression, which you saw 
for a second ero it vanished amidst the fantastic illumination. 
And there was no end to that terrible march past; fresh pil¬ 
grims were ever appearing. Among them, Pierre and Marie 
noticed yet another little black shadowy figure, gliding along 
in a discreet, humble way ; it was ]\IadamG Mazo, whom they 
would not have recognised if she had not for a moment 
raised her pale face, down which the tears were streaming. 

‘Look,’ explained Pierre ; ‘ the first tapers in the proces¬ 
sion are reaching the Place du Bosaire, and I am sure that 
half of the pilgrims are still in front of the Grotto,’ 

Marie had raised her eyes. Up yonder, on the left-hand 
side of the Basilica, she could see other lights incessantly 
appearing with that mechanical kind of movement which 
seemed as though it would never cease, ‘ Ah I ’ she said, ‘ how 
many, how many distressed souls there are! For each of 
those little flames is a suffering soul seeking deliverance, is it 
not ? ’ 

Pierre had to lean over in order to hear her, for since the 
procession had been streaming by, so near to them, they had 
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been deafened by the sound of the endless canticle, the hymn 
of Bernadette. The voices of tlie pilgrims rang out more 
loudly than ever amidst the increasing vertigo; the couplets 
became jumbled together—each batch of processionists chanted 
a different one with the ecstatic voices of beings possessed, 
who can no longer hear themselves. There was a huge 
indistinct clamour, the^ distracted clamour of a multitude 
intoxicated by its ardent faith. And meantime the refrain 
of ‘ Ave, ave, ave Maria 1 ’ was ever returning, rising, with its 
frantic, importunate rhythm, above everything (?lse. 

All at once Pierre and Marie,* to their great surprise, saw 
M. de Guers^int before tliem agaki. ‘ Ah ! my children,’ he 
said, ‘ I did not want to linger too long up there, I ewt through 
the procession twice in order to get back to you. But what a 
sight, what a sight it is I It is certainly the first beautiful 
thing that I have seen since I have been here !Thereupon 
he began to describe the procession as he had beheld it from 
the Calvary hei^jlit. ‘ Imagine,’ said he, * another heaven, 
a heaven down below reflecting that above, a heaven 
entirely filled by a single imrneilse constellation. The swarm¬ 
ing stars seem to be lost, to lie in dim f?Lr-aTvay depths ; and 
the trail of fire is in form like a monstrance—yes, a real 
monstrance, the base of which is outlined by the inclined ways, 
the stem by the two parallel paths, and the Host by the 
round lawn which crowns them. It is a monstrance of burning 
gOld, shining out in the depths of the darkness with a perpetual 
sparkle of moving stars. Nothing else seems to exist; it is 
gigantic, paramount. I really never saw anything so extra¬ 
ordinary before I ” 

He was waving his arms, beside himself, overflowing with 
the emotion of an artist. 

* Father dear,’ said Marie, tenderly, * since you have come 
back you ought to go to bed. It is nearly eleven o’clock, and 
you know that you have to start at two in the morning.’ Then, 
to render him compliant, she added : ‘ I am so pleased that you 
are going to make that excursion ! Only, come back early to¬ 
morrow evening, because you’ll see, you’ll see—’ She stopped 
short, not daring to express her conviction that w^ould be 
cured. 

‘ You are right; I will go to bed,’ replied M. de Guersaint, 
quite calmed. ‘ Since Pierre will be with you I shahi’t feel 
anxious.’ 

‘ But I don’t wish Pierre to pass the night out here. Ha 
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will join you by-and-by after bo has taken mo to the Grotto. I 
aha’n’t have any further need of anybody ; the first bearer who 
passes can take me back to the Hospital to-morrow morning.’ 

Pierre had not interrupted her, and now he simply said: 

‘ No, no, Marie, I shall stay. Like you, I shall spend the night 
at the Grotto.* 

Bhe opened her moutli to insist and express her displeasure. 
But ho had spoken those words so gently, and she had detected 
ill them such a dolorous thirst for happiness, that, stirred to 
the depths of her soul, she stayed her tongue. 

‘Well, well, my children,’ replied her father, ‘settle the 
matter between you. I knSw that you are both -^'ery sensible. 
And now g»ood night, and don’t be at all uneasy about me.’ 

He gave his daughter a long, loving kiss, pressed the young 
priest’s hands, and then went off, disappearing among the 
serried ranks «of the procession, which ho once more liad to 
cross. 

Then they rcmo.ined alone in their dank, solitary nook 
under the spreading trees, she still sitting up in ber box, and 
be kneeling on the grass, with his elbow resting on one of the 
wheels. And it was truly sweet to linger there while the 
tapers continued marching past, and, after a turning movement, 
assembled on the Pla(.‘e du Rosaire. What delighted Pierro 
was that nothing of all the daytime junketing remained. It 
seemed as though a purifying breeze had come down from tl^p 
mountains, sweeping away all the odour of strong moats, the 
greedy Sunday delights, the scorching, pestilential, fair-field 
dust which, at an earlier hour, had hovered above the town. 
Overhead tliere was now only the vast sky, studded witli pure 
stars, and the freshness of tlie Gave Avas delicious, whilst the 
wandering breezes were laden with the perfumes of wild 
flowers. The mysterious Infinite spread far around in the 
sovereign peacefulness of night, and nothing of materiality 
remained save those little candle-llames which the young 
priest’s companion had compared to suffering souls seeking 
deliverance. All was now exquisitely restful, instinct with 
unlimited hope. Since Pierre had been there all the heart¬ 
rending memories of the afternoon, of the voracious appetites, 
the impudent simony, and the poisoning of the old town, had 
gradually left him, allowing him to savour the divine refresh¬ 
ment of that beautiful night, in which his whole being was 
steeped as in some revivifying water. 

A feeling of infinite sweetness had likewise come over 
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Marie, who murmured: * Ah 1 how happy Blanche would bo 
to see all these marvels/ 

She was thinking of her sister, who had been left in Paris 
amidst all the worries of her hard profession as a teacher 
forced to run hither and thither giving lessons. And that 
simple mention of her sister, of whom Marie had not spoken 
since her arrival at Lourdes, but whose figure now unexpeC' 
tedly arose in her mind’s eye, sufficed to evoke a vision of all 
the past. 

Then, without exchanging a word, Marie and Pierre lived 
their childhood’s days afresh, pla}hng together once more in 
the neighboiflring gardens parted by tlie guickset hedge. But 
separation came on the day wffien he entered tin; seminary 
and when she kissed him on the checks, vowing that she 
would never forget him. Years went by, and they found them¬ 
selves for ever parted : he a priest, she prostrated by illness, 
no longer with any hope of ever being a woman. That w'as 
their whole sto^^—an ardent alYecition of wdiich they had 
long been ignorant, then ahsoluto severance, as though they 
were dead, afbeit they lived side by side. They agaiii beheld 
the sorry lodging wffienco they had startAl to come to Lourdes 
after so much battling, so much discussion—his doubts and 
her passionate faith, wdjich last had conquered. And it seemed 
to them truly delightful to find themselves once more quite 
alone together, in that dark nook on that lovely night, when 
there were as many stars upon earth as tliere ^vere in lieavon. 

Marie had hitherto retained tlie soul of a child, a spotless 
soul, as her father said, good and p’ure among the purest. 
Stricken low in her thirteenth year, she had grown no older 
in mind. Although she wars now tliree-and-twenty, she was 
still a child, a child of thirteen, who had retired within herself, 
absorbed in the bitter catastrophe which had annihilated lior. 
You could tell this by the frigidity of her glance, by her absent 
expression, by the haunted air she ever wore, unable as she 
was to bestow a thought on anything hut her calamity. And 
never was woman’s soul more pure and candid, arrested as it 
had been in its development. She had had no other romance 
in life save that tcarfal farewell to her friend, which for ten 
long years had sufilced to fill her heart. During the endless 
days which she had spent on her couch of WTefcchedness, she 
had never gone beyond this dream—that if she had grown up 
in health, he doubtless w^ould not have become a priest in 
order to live near her. She never read any novels. The pious 
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works which she was allowed to peruse maintained her in the 
excitement of a superhuman love. Even the rumours of 
everyday life died away at the door of the room where she 
lived in seclusion ; and, in past years, when she had been 
taken from one to the otlier end of France, from one inland 
spa to another, she had passed through the crowds like a 
Bomnambulist who neither sees nor hears anything, possessed, 
as she was, by the idea of the calamity that had befallen her, 
the bond wdiich made her a sexless thing. Hence her purity 
and childishniiss ; hence she was but an adorable daughter of 
suffering, who, despite the growth of her sorry flesh, harboured 
nothing in her heart save that distant awakening of passion, 
the unconscious love of her thirteenth year. 

Her hand sought Pierre’s in the darkness, and when she 
found it, coming to meet her own, she, for a long time, con¬ 
tinued pressing it. Ah ! how sweet it was. Never before, 
indeed, liad they tasted such pure and perfect joy in being 
together, far from the world, amidst the savereign enchant¬ 
ment of darkness and mystery. Around them nothing sub¬ 
sisted, save the revolving stars. The lulling hymns were like 
the very vertigo that boro them away. And she knew right 
well that after spending a night of rapture at the Grotto, 
she ^vould, on the morrow, be cured. Of this she was, indeed, 
absolutely convinced; she would prevail upon the Blessed 
Virgin to listen to her; she would soften her, as soon as she 
should be alone, imploring her face to face. And she well 
understood what Pierre had wished to say a short time pre¬ 
viously, when expressing his desire to spend the whole night 
outside the Grotto, like herself. Was it not that he intended 
to make a supreme effort to believe, that he meant to fall upon 
his knees like a little child, and beg the all-powerful Mother 
to restore his lost faith ? Without need of any further ex¬ 
change of words, their clasped hands repeated all those things. 
They mutually promised that they would pray for each other, 
and so absorbed in each other did they become that they forgot 
themselves, with such an ardent desire for one another’s cure 
and happiness, that for a moment they attained to the depths 
of the love 'v^hich offers itself in sacrifice. It was divine en¬ 
joyment. 

‘ Ah I ’ murmured Pierre, * how beautiful is this blue night, 
this infinite darkness, which has swept away all the hideous* 
ness of things and beings, this deep, fresh peacefulness, in 
which I myself should like to bury my doubts 1 * 
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His voice died away, and Marie, in her turn, said in a very 
low voice : ‘ And the roses, the perfume of the roses ? Can’t 
yon smell them, my friend ? Where can they be since you 
could not see them ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I smell them, but there are none,’ he replied. 
•I should certainly have seen them, for I hunted everywhere.’ 

‘ How can you say tlmt there are no roses when they per¬ 
fume the air around us, when we are steeped in their aroma ? 
Why, there are moments when the scent is so powerful that I 
almost faint with delight in inhaling it I They Aiust certainly 
be here, innumerable, under our very feet.* 

‘ No, no,* ^aid Pierre, ‘ I swear to you I hunted everywhere, 
and there are no roses. They must be invisible, oi>they may 
be the very grass we tread and the spreading trees that are 
around us ; their perfume may come fi’om the soil itself, from 
the torrent which hows along close by, from the wmods and 
the mountains that rise yonder.’ 

For a momenj; they reniained silent. Then, in an under¬ 
tone, she resumed: ‘ How sweet they smell, Piprro ! And it 
seems to me that even our clasped hands form a bouquet.’ 

* Yes, they smell delightfully sweet but it is from you, 
Marie, that the perfume now ascends, as though the roses 
were budding from your hair,’ 

Then they ceased speaking. The procession was still 
gliding along, and at the corner of the Basilica bright sparks 
were still appearing, dashing suddenly from out of the ob¬ 
scurity, as though spurting from some invisible source. The 
vast trail of little dames, marching in double file, threw a 
riband of light across the darkness. But the great sight was 
now on the Place du Kosairo, where the head of the procession 
still continuing its measured evolutions, was revolving and 
revolving in a circle which ever grew smaller, with a stubborn 
whirl which increased the dizziness of the weary pilgrims and 
the violence of their chants. And soon the circle formed a 
nucleus, the nucleus of a nebula, so to say, around which the 
endless riband of fire began tc coil itself. And the brasier 
grew larger and larger—there was first a pool, then a lake of 
light, The whole vast Place dii Eosaire changed’at last into 
a burning ocean, rolling its little sparkling wavelets with the 
dizzy motion of a whirlpool that never rested. A reflection 
like that of dawn whitened the Basilica ; while the rest of the 
horizon faded into deep obscurity, amidst which you only saw 
fb few stray tapers journeying alone, like glow-worms seeking 
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their way with the help of their little lights. However, a 
straggling rearguard of the procession must have climbed the 
Calvary height, for up there, against the sky, some moving 
stars could also ho seen. Eventually the moment came v/heri 
the last tapers appeared down below, marched round the 
lawns, ilowed away, end were merged in the sea of ilaine. 
Thirty thousand tapers were burning there, still and ever 
revolving, quickeniug their sparkles under the vast calm 
heavens where the planets had grown pale. A luminous glow 
ascended in c;)mpaiiy with the strains of tlie canticle which 
never ceased. And the roar of voices incessantly repeating 
the refrain of * Ave, ave, ave Maria I ’ was Hke the very 
crackling pf those hearts of fire which were burning away in 
prayers in order that souls might be saved. 

The candles had just been extinguished, one by one, and 
the night w;,is fulliiig again, paramount, densely black and 
extremely mild, when Eierre and Marie perceived that they 
were still there, hand in hand, hidden away among the trees. 
In the dim streets of Lourdes, far olf, there were now only 
some stray, lost pilgrims inquiring their way, in order that 
they might get to bt-M. Through the darkness there swept 
a rustling sound—the rustling of those who prowd and fail 
asleep when days of festivity draw to a close. I3ut the young 
priest and the girl lingered in their nook forgetfully, never 
fitirring, hut tasting delicious happiness amidst the perfume of 
the invisible roses. 


IV 

Tlin VIGIIi 

V/nnN Pierre dragged i\iario in her box to the front of tho 
Grotto, and placed lier as near as x^ossible to the railing, it was 
past midniglit, and about a hundred persons were still there, 
some seated on the benches, but the greater number kneeling 
as though prostrated in prayer. The Grotto shone from afar, 
with its multitude of lighted tapers, similar to the illumination 
round a cotlin, though all that you could distinguish was a 
star-like blaze, from tho midst of which, with visionary white* 
ness, emerged the statue of the Virgin in its niche. The 
banging foUage assumed an emerald sheen, tho hundreds of 
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crutches covering the vault resembletl an inoxtricablo net¬ 
work of dead wood on the point of reilowering. And the 
darkness was rendered more dense by so great a brightness, 
the surroundings became lost in a deep shadow in which 
nothing, neither walls nor trees, remained ; wliilst all alone 
a'seended the angry and continuous murmur of the Gave, 
rolling along beneath the gloomy, boundless sky, now heavy 
with a gathering storm. 

‘ Are you comfortable, Mario ? ’ gently inquired Pierre. 

* Don’t you feel chilly ? ’ • 

She had just shivered. But it was only at a breath from 
the other world, which had seemed to her to come from the 
Grotto. , 

‘ No, no, I am so comfortable ! Only place the shawl over 
my knees. And—thank you, Pierre—don’t be anxious about 
me. I no longer require anyone now that I am with her.’ ^ 
Her voice died away, she was already falling into an ecstasy, 
her hands clasped, her eyes raised towards the white statue, in 
a beatific transfiguration of the whole of her poor suffering 
face. * ’ 

Yet Pierre remained a few minutes lorhger beside her. He 
would have liked to wrap her in the shawl, for he perceived 
the trembling of her little wasted hands. But he feared to 
annoy her, so confined himself to tucking her in like a child ; 
whilst she, slightly raised, with her elbows on the edges of her 
box, and her eyes fixed on the Grotto, no longer beheld him. 

A bench stood near, and ho bad just seated himself upon 
it, intending to collect his thoughts, when his glance fell upon 
a woman kneeling in the gloom. Dressed in black, she was 
80 slim, so discreet, so unobtrusive, so wrapt in darkness, 
that at first he had not noticed her. After a while, however, 
he recognised her as Madame Maze. The thought of the 
letter which she had received during the day then recurred to 
him. And the sight of her filled him with pity ; he could feel 
for the forlornness of this solitary woman, who had no physical 
sore to heal, but only implored the Blessed Virgin to relieve 
her heart-pain by converting her inconstant husband. The 
letter had no doubt been some harsh reply, for,'with bowed 
head, she seemed almost annihilated, filled with the humility 
of some poor beaten creature. It was only at night-time that 
she readily forgot herself there, happy at disappearing, at 
being able to weep, suffer martyrdom, and implore the return of 
the lost caresses, for hours together, without any one suspect- 
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ing her grievous secret. Her lips did not even move; it wag 
her wounded heart which prayed, which desperately begged for 
its share of love and happiness. 

Ah ! that inoxtiiiguishablo thirst for happiness which 
brought them all there, wounded either in body or in spirit; 
Pierre also felt it parching his throat, in an ardent desire to 
be quenched. He longed to cast himself upon his knees, to 
beg the divine aid with the same humble faith as that 
woman. But his limbs were as though tied ; he could not find 
the words he wanted, audit was a relief when he at last felt 
someone touch him on the'arm. ‘ Come with me, Monsieur 
rAbbd, if you do not know the Grotto,’ said a voice. ‘ I will 
find you a nlace. It is so ])leasaTit there at this time! ’ 

He raised his head, and recognised Baron Buiro, the direc¬ 
tor of the Hospitality of Our Liidy ()L Salvation. This bene¬ 
volent and simple man no doubt felt some alTection for him. 
lie therefore accepted his offer, and followed him into the 
Grotto, which was quite empty. The Baron had a key, with 
which he locked the railing behind ihem. 

‘ You sec, Monsieur rAbhc/ said ho, ‘ this is the time when 
one can really he comfortable here. For rny part, ■whojicvcr 
I come to spend a few days at Lourdes, 1 seldom retire to rest 
before daybreak, as I have fallen into tlie habit of finishing 
my night hero. The place is deserted, one is quite alone, and 
is it not i^leasanfc ? How well one feels oneself to bo in the 
abode of the Blessed Virgin ! ’ 

Ho smiled with a kindly air, doing the honours of the 
Grotto like an old frequenter of the place, somewliat cmfeoblcd 
by age, but full of genuine affection foir tliis delightful nook. 
Moreover, in spite of his great piety, ho was in no way ill at 
ease there, but talked on and explained matters with the 
familiarity of a man who felt himself to be tlie friend 
of Heaven. 

‘ Ah ! you are looking at the tapers,’ he said. ‘ There are 
about tw^o hundred of them w'hich burn together night and 
day ; and they end by making the place warm. It is even 
W'arm hero in winter.’ 

Indeed, Pierre was beginning to feel incommoded by the 
warm odour of the wax. Dazzled by the brilliant light into 
which he w'as penetrating, he gazed at the large central 
pyramidal holder, all bristling with little tapers, and resem- 
oling n, luminous clipped yew glistening with stars. In the 
background, a straiglifc holdm*, on a level with tin* ground 
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upheld the large tapers, which, like the pipes of an organ, 
formed a row of uneven height, some of them being as large 
as a man’s thigh. And yet other holders, resembling massive 
candelabra, stood hero and there on the jutting parts of the 
rock. The vault of the Grotto sank towards the loft, where 
the stone seemed balced and blackened by tho eternal flames 
which had been heating'it for yeans. And the wax was per¬ 
petually dripping like fine snow; the trays of the holders 
were smothered with it, whitened by its ever-thickening dust. 
In fact, it coated the whole rodi^, wduch had'G}ecome quite 
greasy to the touch ; and to such a degree did it cover tho 
ground that AccideJits had occurred, and it had been necessary 
to spread some mats about to prevent persons from* slipping. 

‘You see those largo ones there,’ obligingly continued 
Baron Suire. ‘ They arc the most expensive, and cost sixty 
francs apiece ; they will continue burning for a ^nonth. The 
smallest ones, whicli cost but five sous each, only last three 
hours. 011 1 w(Vdon’t husband them ; we never run short. 
Look here! , Hero are two more hampers full, which there 
has not yet been time to remove to tJie sjorcbouse.’ 

Then be pointed to the furniture, which comprised a har¬ 
monium covered with a cloth, a suhsLimtial dresser with 
several large drawers in whicli tho sacred vestments were 
kept, some benches and chairs rescawed for the privileged few 
who were admitted during tlio ceremonies, and finally a very 
handsome movable alt:ir, whicli was adorned with engraved 
silver plates, the gift of a great lady, and—for fear of injury 
from dampness—w^as only brought out on the occasions of 
remunerative pilgrimages. 

Pierre was disturbed by all this well-meant chatter. His 
religious emotion lost some of its charm. In spite of his lack 
of faith, he had, on entering, experienced a fooling of agitation, 
a heaving of the soul, as though tho Mystery were about to 
be revealed to him. It was at tho same time both an 
anxious and a delicious feeling. And he beheld things which 
deeply etirred him ; bunches of flowers, lying in a heap at tho 
Virgin’s feet, with the votiv<' offer]nr.’-s of children- -little faded 
shoes, a tiny iron corselet, and a doll-like crutch wliich almost 
seemed to be a toy. Beneath the natural ogival cavity 
in which the apparition liad appeared, at tho spot where the 
pilgrims rubbed the chaplets and medals tliey wished to con¬ 
secrate, the rock was (piite worn away and polished. 
liona of ardent Up« had pressed kisses on the wall with such 
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intensity of love that the stone was as though calcined, 
Btreaked with black veins, shining like marble. 

However, he stopped short at last opposite a cavity in 
which lay a considerable pile of letters and papers of every 
description. 

* Ah! 1 was forgetting,’ hastily resumed Baron Suire ; 
‘this is the most interesting part of it.' These are the letters 
which the faithful throw into the Grotto through the railing 
every day. gatluT them up and place them there; and 

in the winter I amuse my,self by glancing tlirough them. 
You see, we cannot burn them without opening them, for 
they often contain money—francs, half-francs, add especially 
postage sta*inps.’ 

He stirred up the letters, and selecting a few at random, 
showed the addi’csses, and opened them to read. Nearly all 
of them were letters from illiterate persons, with the super¬ 
scription, ‘ To Our Lady of Lourdes,’ scrawled on the en¬ 
velopes in big, irregular handwriting, Mai.y of them con¬ 
tained requests or thanks, inco/rectly worded anc' wondrously 
spelt; and nothing ,w’as more affecting than the nature of 
Bome of the petitions: a little brother to be saved, a law¬ 
suit to be gained, a lover to bo preserved, a marriage to be 
effectetL Other letters, however, were angry ones, taking the 
Blessed Virgin to task for not having had the politeness to 
acknowledge a former communication by granting the writer’s 
prayers. Then there were still others, written in a finer hand, 
with carefully worded phrases containing confessions and 
fervent entreaties ; and these were from women who confided 
to the Queen of Heaven things which they dared not even say 
to a priest in the shadow of the confessional. Finally, one 
envelope, selected at random, merely contained a photograph ; 
a young girl had sent her portrait to Our Lady of Lourdes, 
with this dedication : ‘ To my good Mother.’ In short, they 
every day received the correspondence of a most powerful 
Queen, to wLom both prayers and sc^crets were addressed, and 
%vho was e:xpectcd to reply Avith favours and kindnesses of 
every kind.^ The franc and half-franc ,pieces were simple 
tokens of love to propitiate her; while, as for the postage 
stamps, these could only be sent for convenience’ sake, in lieu 
of coined money ; unless, indeed, they were sent guilelessly, as in 
the case of a peasant woman who had added a postscript to her 
letter to say that she enclosed a stamp for the reply. 

‘ I can assure you,’ concluded the Baron, ‘ that there are 
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Bomo very nice ones among them, much less foolish than you 
might imagine. During a period of three years I constantly 
found some very interesting letters from a lady who did 
nothing without relating it to the Blessed Virgin. She was 
a married woman, and entertained a most dangerous passion 
for a friend of her husbjind’s. Well, Monsieur I’Abb^, she 
overcame it; the Bleseed Virgin answered her by sending her 
an armour for her chastity, an all-divine power to resist the 
promptings of her heart.’ Then he broke oil to say: ‘ But 
come and seat yourself here, Monsieur I’Abbi). You will see 
how comfortable you will be.’ * 

Pierre went and placed himself beside him on a bench on 
the left hand, at the spot where the rock hung loAver. This 
'was a deliciously reposeful corner, and neither the one nor 
the other spoke ; a profound silence had ensued, when, behind 
him, Pierre heard an indistinct murmur, a light crystalline 
voice, which seemed to come from the Invisible. He gave a 
start, which Bj^ron Suire understood. 

‘ That is the spring which you hear,* saidjbe; * it is there, 
underground, below this grdting. Would you like to see 
it?’ 

And, without waiting for Pierre’s reply, he at once bent 
down to open one of the iron plates protecting the spring, 
mentioning that it was thus closed up in order to prevent 
freethinkers from throwing poison into it. For a moment 
this extraordinary idea quite amazed the priest; but he ended 
by attributing it entirely to the Baron, who was, indeed, very 
childish. The latter, meantime, was vainly struggling with 
the padlock, which opened by a combination of letters and 
refused to yield to his endeavours. It is singular,’ he mut¬ 
tered ; ‘ the word is Bome-j and I am positive that it hasn’t been 
changed. The damp destroys everything. Every two years 
or so we are obliged to replace tlioso crutches up there, other¬ 
wise they would all rot away. Be good enough to bring me a 
taper.’ 

By the light of the candle which Pierre then took from 
one of the holders, he at last succeeded in unfastening the 
brass padlock, which was covered with vert-dt-gris. Then, 
the plate having been raised, the spring appeared to view. 
Upon a bed of muddy gravel, in a fissure of the rock, there 
was a limpid stream, quite tranquil, but seemingly spreading 
over a rather large surface. The Baron explained that it had 
been necessary to conduct it to the fountains through pipes 
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coated with cement; and he even admitted that, behind the 
piscinas, a large cistern had been dug in which the water 
was collected during the night, as otherwise the small out¬ 
put of the source would not suffice for the daily require¬ 
ments. 

^ Will you taste it ? * ho suddenly asked. * It is much 
better here, fresh from the earth.’ 

Pierre did not answer; ho was gazing at that tranquil, 
innocent w'alor, wJiicli assumed a moire-like golden sheen in 
the dancing light of the tjiper. Tlio falling drops of wax 
now and again ruffied its surface. And, as he gazed at it, the 
young priest pondered upon all the mystery it brought with 
it from thehlistant mountain slopes. 

‘ Come, drink some I ’ said the Baron, who had already 
dipped and filled a glass which wsis kept there handy. The 
priest had no lihoice but to empty it; it was good pure water, 
fresh and transparent, like that which flows from all the lofty 
uplands of the Pyreruies. . * 

After refaskning the padloplc, they both returned to the 
bench. Now and again Pierre could still hear the spring 
flowing behind him, witli a music resembling the gentle 
warble of an unseen bird. But the Baron was again talking, 
giving him the history of the (Irotto at all times and seasons, 
in a pathetic babble, replete with puerile details. 

The summer was the roughest season, for then came the 
great itinerant pilgi image crowds, with the uproarious fervour 
of thousands of eager beings, all praying and vociferating 
together. But with the autumn came tlio rain, those diluvial 
rains which boat against tlie Grotto entrance for days 
together; and with them arrived the pilgrims from remote 
countries, small, silent, and ecstatic bands of Indians, Malays, 
and even Chinese, who fell upon their knees in the mud at 
a sign from the missionaries accompanying them. Of all the 
old provinces of France, it was Brittany that sent the most 
devout pilgrims, whole parishes arriving together, the men as 
numerous as the women, a.nd all displaying a pious deport¬ 
ment, a simple and unostentatious faith, sucli as might edify 
the world. Then came the winter, December with its terrible 
cold, its dense snow-drifts blocking the mountain ways. But 
even then families put up at the hotels, and, despite every¬ 
thing, faithful worshippers—all those who, fleeing the noise of 
the world, wished to speak to the Virgin in the tender 
Intimacy of solitude—still came every morning to the Grotto. 
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Among them were some whom no one knew, who appeared 
directly tliey felt certain they would be alone there to kneel 
and love like jealous lovers; and who departed, frightened 
away by the first suspicion of a crowd. And how warm and 
^pleasant the place was throughout the foul winter weather! 
In spite of rain and wind and snow, the Grotto still continued 
flaring. Even during'nights of howling tempest, when not 
a soul was there, it lighted up the empty darkness, blazing 
lik(i a brazier of love that nothing could extinguish. Tho 
Baron related that, at the time ^f the heavy Snowfall of the 
previous winter, he had frequently spent whole afternoons 
th(‘re, on tlTe bench were they wore then seated. A gentle 
warmth prevailed there, although the spot faced the north and 
was never reached by a ray of sunshine. No doubt the circum¬ 
stance of the burning tapers continuously heating the rock 
explained this generous warmth; but might* one not also 
believe in some charming kindness on the part of the Virgin, 
who endowtid 4lie spot with perpetual springtide ? And the 
little birds .were well aware of it; wdien the snow on the 
ground froze their feet, all the finches^of the neighbourliood 
sought sliolter there, fluttering about in the ivy around the 
holy statue. At length came the awakening of the real 
spring : the Gave, swolhm with melted snow, and rolling on 
with a voicti of thunder : the trees, under the action of their 
^ap, arraying themselves in a luantle of giv'enery, whilst the 
crowds, once more returning, noisily invaded the sparkling 
Grotto, whence they d^o^'e tiie little birds of heaven. 

‘Yes, yes,’ repeated Baron Siiire, in a declining voice, ‘I 
spent some most doliglitful winter days hero all alone. I saw 
no one but a woman, who loint against the railing to avoid 
kneeling in the snow. She was quite young, twenty-five j>er- 
haps, and very pretty—dark, wdth magnificent blue eyes. She 
never spoke, and did not even soein to pray, but remained 
thero for hours together, looking intensely sad. I do not know 
who she was, nor have I ever seen her since.* 

He ceased spealdng; and wlien, a couple of minutes later, 
Pierre, surprised at his silence, looked at him, he perceived 
that he had fallen asleep. ^Vith his hands clapped iq^on his 
belly, his chin resting on his chest, he slept as peacefully as a 
child, a smile hovering the while about his mouth. Doubtless, 
when he said that he spent the night there, he meant that ho 
came thither to indulge in the early nap of a happy old man, 
whose dreams are of the angels. And now Pierre tasted all 
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the charms of the solitude. It was indeed true that a feeling 
of peacefulness and comfort permeated the soul in this rocky 
nook. It was occasioned by the somewhat stifling fumes of 
the burning wax, by the transplendent ecstasy into which you 
sank amidst the glare of the tapers. The young priest could 
no longer distinctly see the crutches on the roof, the votive 
offerings hanging from the sides, the altar of engraved silver, 
and the harmonium in its wrapper, lor a slow intoxication 
seemed to be stealing over liim, a gradual prostration of his 
whole being, dnd he particularly experienced the divine sen¬ 
sation of having left the living w^orld, of having attained to 
the far realms of the inarvellous and the superhuman, as 
though that simple iron railing yonder had become the very 
barrier of the infinite. 

However, a slight noise on his left again disturbed him. 
It was the spijing flowing, ever flowing on, with its bird-like 
warble. Ah! how ho would have liked to fail upon his knees 
and believe in the miracle, to acquire a certain conviction that 
that divine water had gushed from’ the rock sc^lely for the 
healing of suffering humanity/ Had he not come there to 
prostrate himself and implore the Virgin to restore the faith 
of his childhood ? Why, tlien, did ho not pray, why did he 
not beseech her to bring him back to grace ? His feeling of 
suffocation increased, the burning tapers dazzled him almost 
to the point of giddiness. And, all at once, the recollection 
came to him that for two days past, amidst the great freedom 
which priests enjoyed at Lourdes, he had neglected to say his 
mass. He was in a state of sin, and perhaps it was the weight 
of this transgression which was oppressing his heart. He 
suffered so much that he was at last compelled to rise from 
his seat and w’alk away. He gently closed the gate behind 
him, leaving Baron Suire still asleep on the bench. Marie, he 
found, had not stirred, but was still raised on her elbows, with 
her ecstatic eyes uplifted towards the figure of the Virgin. 

‘ How are you, Mario ? ’ asked Pierre, ‘ Don’t you feel 
cold ? * 

She did not reply. He felt her hands, and found them 
warm and soft, albeit slightly trembling. ‘ It is not the cold 
which makes you tremble, is it, Marie ? ’ he asked. 

In a voice as gentle as a zephyr she replied: ‘ No, no I 
let me be; I am so happy I I shall see her, I feel it. Ah I 
what joy I ’ 

So, after slightly pulling up her shawl, he went forth into 
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tlie night, a prey to indescribable agitation. Beyond the 
bright glow of the Grotto was a night as black as ink, a re¬ 
gion of darkness, into which he plunged at random. Then, 
us his eyes became accustomed to this gloom, he found him¬ 
self near the Gave, and skirted it, following a path shaded by 
tall trees, where he again came upon a refreshing obscurity. 
This shade and coolnesf5, both so soothing, now brought him 
relief. And his only surprise was that he had not fallen on 
his knees in the Grotto, and prayed, even as Marie was pray¬ 
ing, with all the power of his ^soul. What^could bo the 
obstacle within him ? Whence came the irresistible revolt 
which prevented him from surrendering himself to faith oven 
when his overtaxed, tortured being longed to yields* He un¬ 
derstood w^ell enough that it was his reason alone which pro¬ 
tested, and the time had come when he would gladly have 
killed that voracious reason, which was devouriifg his life and 
preventing him from enjoying the happiness allowed to the 
ignorant and th(^ simple. . Perhaps, had he beheld a miracle, 
lie might havp acquired enough strength of will to believe. 
For instance, would he not have bowe^ himself down, van¬ 
quished at last, if Marie had suddenly risen up and walked 
before him. The scene which he conjured up of Marie 
saved, Marie cured, affected him so deeply that he stopped 
short, his trembling arms uplifted tow^ards the star-spangled 
vault of heaven. What a lovely night it w^as!—so deep 
ai5d mysterious, so airy and fragrant; and what joy rained 
down at the hope that eternal health might be restored, 
that eternal love might ever revive, even as spring returns! 
Then he continued his walk, following the path to the 
end. But his doubts were again coming back to him ; when 
you need a miracle to gain belief, it means that you are 
incapable of believing. There is no need for the Almighty 
to prove His existence. Pierre also felt uneasy at the thought 
that, so long as he had not discharged his priestly duties by 
saying bis mass, his prayers would not be answered. Why 
did he not go at once to the church of the Rosary, whose 
altars, from midnight till noon, are placed at the disposal of 
the priests who come from a distance ? Thus tliinking, he 
descended by another path, again finding himself beneath the 
trees, near the leafy spot whence he and Marie had watched 
the march past of the procession of tapers. Not a light now 
remained, there was but a boundless expanse of gloom. 

Here Bierre experienced a fresh attack of faintness, and 
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as though to gain time, he turned mechanically into the 
pilgrims’ shelter-house. Its door had remained wide open; 
still this failed to sufficiently ventilate the spacious hall, 
which was now crowded with people. On the very threshold 
Pierre felt oppressed by the stilling heat emanating from the 
multitude of bodies, the dense pestilential smell of human 
breath and perspiration. The smoking lanterns gave out so 
bad a light that he had to pick his way with extreme care in 
order to avoid treading n|H)n outstretciied limbs; for the 
overcrowding* was extraorfjinary, and many persons, nnable 
to find room on the benches, had stretclied tliomselves on the 
pavement, on the damp stone slabs fouled by alt the refuse of 
the day. • And on all sides indescribable promiscuonsness 
prevailed: prostrated by overpowering weariness, men, women, 
and priests were lying there pell-mell, at random, open- 
mouthed and utterly exhausted. A large number were snor¬ 
ing, seated on the slabs, with their backs restnig against the 
walls and their heads drooping on their chests. Others had 
slipped down,* with limbs intermingled, and one young girl 
lay prostrate across, an old country priest, who in his calm 
childlike slumber was smiling at the angels. It was like 
a cattle-shed sheltering poor w'andcrers of the roads, all 
who were homeless on that beautiful holiday night, and 
wlio had dropped in there and fallen fraternally asleep. 
Still, there were some who fonnd no repose in their feverish 
excitement, but turned and twisted, or rose up to finish (iatirig 
the food which remained in tlioir ])askets. Others could be 
seen lying perfectly motionl(\ss, their eyes wide open and 
fixed upon the gloom. The cries of dreamers, the wailing of 
sufferers, arose amidst general snoring. And pity came to 
tho heart, a pity full of anguish, at sight of tins flock of 
wretched beings lying there in heaps iji loathsome rags, 
whilst their poor spotless souls no doubt were far away in 
the blue realm of some mystical dream. 

Pierre was on the point of withdrawing, feeling sick at 
heart, when a low continuous moan attracted his attention. 
He looked, and recognised Madame Vincent, on the same spot 
and in the same position as before, still nursing little Bose 
upon her lap. ‘ Ah! Monsieur I’Abb^,’ the poor woman 
murmured, ‘ you hear her; she woke up nearly an hour ago, 
and has been sobbing ever since. Yet I assure you I have 
not moved even a finger, I felt so happy at seeing her sleep.* 

The priest bent down, examining the little one, who had 
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not even tho strength to raise her eyelids. A plaintive cry no 
stronger than a breath was coming from her lips ; and she 
was so wliite that ho shuddered, for he felt that death was 
hovering near. 

‘ Dear me ! what shall I do ? ’ continued the poor mother, 
utterly worn out. ‘ This cannot last; I can no longer hear to 
hear her cry. And if you knew all that I have been saying to 
her : “ My jewel, my tn'asuro, my angel, I beseech you cry 
no more. Be good ; tlie Blessed Virgin will cure you ! ’* And 
yet she still cries on.* , ' 

With these w^ords, the poor creature burst out sobbing, 
her big tears‘falling on tiie face of Tho child, whose rattle still 
continued. ‘ Had it been daylight,’ she resumed^ ‘ I would 
long ago have left this hall, the more especially as she dis¬ 
turbs the otliers. There is an old lady yonder who has 
already complained. But I fear it may be chilly outside ; 
and besides, where could I go in the middle of the night ? 
Ah ! Blessed Virgin, Blessed Virgin, take pity upon us ! ’ 

Overconm by emotion, Pieiye kissed the cl^ld’s fair head, 
and then hast('ned aw’ay to avoid bursting into tears like tho 
sorrowing motlier. And he went straight to the Kosary, as 
though ho were detenuined to ccmquer death. 

He had already beheld the Bosary in broad daylight, and 
had been displeased by the as]KJCt of this church, which the 
aj^chitect, fettered by the rock-bound site, had boon obliged to 
make circular and lowg so that it sc'caned crushed beneath its 
great cupola, wdiich square pillars supj'orted. dTie worst was 
that, despite its archaic Byzantine st} le, it altogether lacked 
any religious appearance, and suggested ueither mystery nor 
meditation. Indeed, with the glaring light admitted by the 
cupola and the broad glazed doors it w’as more like some brand 
new corn-market. And then, too, it was not yet completed: 
the decorations wore lacking, the bare walls against which tho 
altars stood had no other embellishment than some artificial 
roses of coloured paper and a few insignificant votive oller- 
ings; and this bareness heightened tho rosemblance to some 
vast public hall. Moreover, in time of rain the paved floor 
became as muddy as that of a general waitin*g-room at a 
railway station. The high altar was a temporary structure of 
painted wood. Innumerable rows of benches filled tho central 
rotunda, benches free to the public, on which people could 
come and rest at all hours, for night and day alike the Rosary 
remained open to the swarming pilgrims. Like the shelter- 
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house, it was a cowshed in which the Almighty received the 
poor ones of the earth. 

On entering, Pierre felt himself to bo in some common 
hall trod by the footsteps of an ever-changing crowd. But 
the brilliant sunlight no longer streamed on the pallid walls, 
the tapers burning at every altar simply gleamed like stars 
amidst the uncertain gloom which lilled the building. A 
solemn high mass had been celebrated at midnight with 
extraordinary pomp, amidst all the splendour of candles, 
chants, goldm vestments, and swinging, steaming censors; 
but of all this glorious display there now remained only the 
regulation number of tapirs necessary for the ‘celebration of 
themasses^at each of the fifteen altar's ranged around the edifice. 
These masses began at midnight and did not cease till noon. 
Nearly four hundred were said daring those twelve hours at 
the Rosary alone. Taking the whole of Lourdes, where there 
were altogether some fifty altars, more than two thousand 
masses were celebrated daily. And so grcg,t was the abun¬ 
dance of priesj-s, that many h{id extreme diflicul^tyin fulfilling 
their duties, having to wait 'for hours together before they 
could find an altar unoccupied. What particularly struck 
Pierre that evening, was the sight of all the altars besieged by 
rows of priests patiently awaiting their turn in the dim light 
at the foot of the steps; whilst the officiating minister 
galloped through tlie Latin phrases, hastily punctuating them 
with the prescribed signs of the cross. And the weariness* of 
all the waiting ones was so great, that most of them were 
seated on the flagstones, some even dozing on the altar steps 
in heaps, quite overpowered, relying on the beadle to come 
and rouse them. 

For a moment Pierre walked about undecided. Was he 
going to w^ait like the others ? However, the scene determined 
him against doing so. At every altar, at every mass, a crowd 
of pilgrims was gathered, communicating in all haste with a 
sort of voracious fervour. Each was filled and emptied 
incessantly, the priests’ hands grew tired in thus distributing 
the bread of life ; and Pierre’s surprise increased at the sight. 
Never before had he bolield a corner of this earth so watered 
by the divine blood, whence faith took wing in such a flight of 
souls. It was like a return to the heroic days of the Church, 
when all nations prostrated themselves beneath the same 
blast of credulity in their terrified ignorance whicli led them 
to place their hope of eternal happiness in an Almighty God. He 
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could fancy himself carried back some eight or nine centuries, 
to the time of great public piety, when people believed in the 
approaching end of the world ; and this he could fancy the 
more readily as the crowd of simple folk, the whole host that 
had attended high mass, was still seated on the benches, as 
rUuch at ease in God’s house as at home. Many had no place 
of refuge. Vvas not the church their homo, the asylum 
where consolation awaited them both by day and by night ? 
Those who knew not where to sleep, who had not found room 
even at the shelter place, came to the Bosary,>where some¬ 
times they succeeded in finding a Vacant seat on a bench, at 
others suffici«it space to lie down* on the flagstones. And 
others who had beds awaiting them lingered there jCor the joy 
of passing a whole niglit in that divine abode, so full of beauti¬ 
ful dreams. Until daylight the concourse and promiscuity 
wore extraordinary ; every row of benches was occupied, sleep¬ 
ing persons were scattered in every corner and behind every 
pillar ; men, woyien, children were leaning against each other, 
their heads on one another’s shoulders, their b^’eath mingling 
in calm unconsciousness. It whs the break-up of a religious 
gathering overwhelmed by sleep, a churc^li transformed into a 
cliance hospital, its door wide open to the lovely August night, 
giving access to all who were wandering in the darkness, the 
good and the bad, the weary and the lost. And all over the 
place, from each of the fifteen altars, the bells announcing the 
efevation of the Host incessantly sounded, whilst from among 
the mob of sleepers bands of believers now and again arose, 
went and received the sacrament, and then returned to mingle 
once more with the nameless, sliepherdless flock which the 
semi'obscurity envolo})od like a veil. 

With an air of restless indecision, PiciTO was still wander¬ 
ing through the shadowy groups, when an old priest, seated 
on the step of an altar, beckoned to him. For two hours he 
had been waiting there, and now tliat his turn was at length 
arriving he felt so faint that lie feared he might not have 
strength to say the whole of his mass, and preferred, therefore, 
to surrender his place to another. No doubt the sight of 
Pierre, wandering so distressfully in the gloonf, Jiad moved 
him. He pointed the vestry out to him, waited until he re¬ 
turned with chasuble and chalice, and then went off and fell 
into a sound sleep on one of the neighbouring benches. 
Pierre thereupon said his mass in the same way as he said it 
at Paris, like a worthy man fulfilling a professional duty. He 
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outwardly inaiutaincd an air of sincere faith. But, contrary 
to what he bad expected from the two feverish days through 
which he had just gone, from the extraordinary and agitating 
surroundings amidst which he had spent the last few hours, 
nothing moved him nor touched his heart. He had hoped 
that a great commotion would overpower him at the moment 
of the communion, when the divine mystery is accomplished ; 
that he would find liiinself in view of Paradise, steeped in grace, 
in the very presence of the Almighty; but there was no 
manifestation^^ his chihc'd heart did not even throb, he went 
on to the end pronouncing'the usual words, making tlie regu¬ 
lation gestures, with the mechanical accuracy of Uie profession. 
In spite of liis effort to bo fervent, one single idea kept 
obstinately returning to his mind—that the vestry was far too 
small, since such an enormons number of masses had to he 
said. How could the sacristans manage to distribute the 
iioly veKstments and the cloths ? It puzzled him, and engaged 
his thoughts witli absurd persistency. 

At length, to his surprise, he once more found himself 
outside. Agaih he wandered through the night, a night which 
Boeincd to him utterly void, darker and stiller than before. 
The town was libdess, not a light was gleaming. There only 
remained the growl of the Clave, winch his accustomed ears 
no longer heard. And suddenly, similar to a iniraculous 
apparition, the Grotto blazed hefuro him, illumining the dark¬ 
ness with its everlasting brasier, vcliich burnt with a llame "of 


inextinguishable love. Ho bad returned tlutber unconsciously, 
attracted no doubt by tlioughts of Mario. Thine o’clock^ was 
about to strike, the benches before the Grotto were emptying, 
and only some twenty persons remained there, dark, indistinct 
forms, kneeling in slumberous ecstasy, w'rapped in divine 
torpor. It seemed as though the night in progressing had 
increased the gloom, and imparted a rtunote visionary aspect 
to the Grotto. All faded away amidst delicious lassitude, 
sleep reigned suxmuno over the dim, far-spreading country side; 
whilst the voice of the invisible waters seemed to be merely the 
breathing of this pure slumber, upon which the Blessed Virgin, 
all white wit^i her aureola of tapers, was smiling. And among 
the few unconscious women was IMadame Maze, still kneeling, 
with clasped hands and bowed head, but so indistinct that she 
seemed to have melted away amidst her ardent prayer. 

Pierre, liowever, had immediately gone up to Al'arie. He 
was shivering, and fancied that she must be chilled by the 
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early morning air. ‘ I beseech yoxi, Marie, cover yourself up,’ 
said he. ‘ Do you 'vvant to siiiler still more ? ’ And 
tlicreupon he drew ux) the shawl which had slipped off her, 
and endeavoured to fasten it about her nock. ‘ You are cold, 
Marie,’ ho added; ‘ your hands are like ice.’ 

’ She did not answer, she was still in the same attitude as 
when he had left her a coux^le of hours x>reviously. With her 
elbows resting on the edges of her box, she kept herself raised, 
her soul still lifted towards the Blessed Virgin and her face 
transfigured, beaming with a celestial joy. ll^r lix:)s moved, 
though no sound came from them. ^Perhaps she was still carry¬ 
ing on some mysterious conversation in the world of enchant¬ 
ments, dreaming wide awake, as she had been doing^over since 
lie had xdacedher there. He spoke to her again, hut still she 
answered not. At last, however, of her own accord, she mur¬ 
mured in a far-away voice : * Oh 1 1 am so happy, Pierre ! I 
liave scam her ; I prayed to her for you, and she smiled at me, 
slightly iioddingjier head to let me know that she heard me 
and would grant my prayers. And though she did not speak 
to me, Pierre, I uiultu-stocHl 'v^'hat she wishe'cl me to know. 


’Tis to-day, at fuur o'clock in the aftorn(K)n, when the Blessed 
Sacrament passes by, that 1 shall be cured ! ’ 

Ho listened to iicr in deep agitation. Had she been sleep¬ 
ing with her eyes wide open ? Was it in a drixrm that she had 
seeii the marble figure of the P>l(issed Virgin bend its head and 
siTiile ? A great tremor jiassod through him at the thought 
that this xuire child had x>i'ayed for him. And he walked up 
to the railing, and dropped upon his knees, stammering : ‘ 0 
Mario! 0 IVlarie! ’ without knowing whether this heart-cry 


wore intendc’d for the Virgin or for the beloved friend of his 


childhood. And he remained there, utterly overwhelmed, 
waiting for grace to come to him. 

Endless minutes went by. This was indeed the superhuman 
effort, the waiting for the miracle which he had come to seek 
for liimself, the sudden revelation, the thunderclap which was 
to sweep away his unbelief and restore him, rejuvenated and 
triumphant, to the faith of the simx>le-miiidod. Ho sur¬ 
rendered himself, ho wished that some mighty^;)ower might 
ravage his being and transform it. But, even as before wliilst 
saying his mass, ho heard naught within him but an endless 
silence, felt nothing but a boundless vacuum. There was 


no divine intervention, his di spiniirig heart almost seemed t5 
cease beating. And although he strove to pray, to hx hia 
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mind wholly upon that powerful Virgin, so compassionate 
to poor humanity, his thoughts none the less wandoi’ed, won 
back by the outside world, and again turning to puerile trifles. 
Within the Grotto, on the other side of the railing, he had 
once more caught sight of Baron Suire, still asleep, still con¬ 
tinuing his pleasant nap with his hands clasped in front of him. 
Other things also attracted his attention : the flowers dei)osiicd 
at the feet of the Virgin, the letters cast there as though into 
a heavenly letter-box, the delicate lace-like work of wax which 
remained erect round the flames of the larger tapers, looking 
like some rich silver ornamentation. Then, without any 
apparent reason, his thoughts flew away to the days of his 
childhood, and his brother Guillaume^s face rose before him 
with extreme distinctness, lie had not seen him since their 
mother’s death. He merely knew that he led a very secluded 
life, occupying himself with scientific matters, in a little house 
in which he had buried himself with a mistress and two big 
dogs ; and he would have known nothing mor,e about him, but 
for having recently read his name in'a newspaper in connection 
with some revolutionary attempt. It was stated that he was 
passionately devoting himself to the study of explosives, and 
in constant intercourse with the leaders of the most advanced 
parties. Why, however, should Guillaume appear to him in 
this wise, in this ecstatic spot, amidst the mystical light of the 
tapers, appear to him, moreover, such as he had formerly known 
him, so good, affectionate, and brotherly, overflowing with 
charity for every affliction I The thought haunted him for a 
moment, and filled him with painful regret for that brother- 
liness now dead and gone. Then, with hardly a moment's 
pause, his mind reverted to himself, and he realised that he 
might stubbornly remain there for hours without regaining 
faith. Nevertheless, he felt a sort of tremor pass through 
him, a final hope, a feeling that if the Blessed Virgin should 
perform the great miracle of caring IVIarie, ho would at last 
believe. It was like a final delay which ho allowed himself, 
an appointment with faith for that very dny, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when according to what the girl had told 
him the Bkssed Sacrament would pass by. And at this 
thought his anguish at once ceased, he remained kneeling, 
worn out with fatigue and overcome by invincible drowsiness. 

The hours passed by, the resplendent illumination of the 
Grotto was still projected into the night, its reflection stretch¬ 
ing to the neighbouring hill-sides and whitening the walls of 
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the convents there. However, Pierre noticed it grow paler 
and paler, which surprised him, and he roused himself, feeling 
thoroughly chilled ; it was the day breaking, beneath a leaden 
sky overcast with clouds. He perceived that one of those 
storms, so sudden in mountainous regions, was rapidly rising 
.from the south. The thunder could already be heard 
rumbling in the distance, whilst gusts of wind swept along 
the roads. Perhaps ho also had been sleeping, for he no 
longer beheld Baron Suire, whoso departure ho did not remem' 
ber having witnessed. There were scarcely tf)n persons left 
before the Grotto, though among them he again recognised 
Madame Maze with her face hidden in her hands. However, 
when she noticed that it was daylight and that she could be 
seen, she rose up, and vanished at a turn of the narrow path 
leading to the convent of the Blue Sisters. 

Feeling anxious, Pierre went up to Marie to tell her she 
must not remain there any longer, unless she wished to get 
wet through. ‘ I will take you back to the Hospital,’ said he. 

She refused^and then entreated : * No, no I I am waiting 

for mass ; I*promised to communicate here.* Don’t trouble 
about me, return to the hotel at once and go to bed, I implore 
you. You know very well that covered vehicles are sent here 
for the sick whenever it rains.’ 

And she persisted in refusing to leave, whilst on his side 
he kept on repeating that he did not wish to go to bed. A 
mass, it should be mentioned, was said at the Grotto early 
every morning, and it was a divine joy for the pilgrims to be 
able to communicate, amidst the glory of the rising sun, after 
a long night of ecstasy. And now, just as some large drops of 
rain were beginning to fall, there came the priest, wearing a 
chasuble and accompanied by two acolytes, one of whom, 
in order to protect the chalice, held a large w'hite silk umbrella, 
embroidered with gold, over him. 

Pierre, after pushing Mario’s little conveyance close to 
the railing, so that the girl might be sheltered by the over¬ 
hanging rock, under which the few other worshippers had 
ajso sought refuge, had just seen her receive the sacrament 
with ardent fervour, when his attention was attracted by a 
pitiful spectacle which quite wrung his heart. 

Beneath a dense, heavy deluge of rain, ho caught sight of 
Madame Vincent, sfcill with that precious, woeful burden, her 
little Rose, whom with outstretched arms she was offering to 
the Blessed Virgin. Unable to stay any longer at the shelter* 
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house owing to the complaints caused by the child’s constant 
moaning, she had carried her off into the night, and during 
two hours had roamed about in the darkness, lost, distracted, 
bearing this poor ffesh of her flesh, which she pressed to her 
bosom, unable to give it any relief. She knew not what road 
she had taken, beneath what trees she had strayed, so absorbed 
had she been in her revolt against the*'unjust sufferings which 
had so sorely stricken this poor little being, so feeble and so 
pure, and as yet quite incapable of sin. Was it not abominable 
that the grip oi' disease should for weeks have been incessantly 
torturing her child, whose cry she knew not how to quiet ? 
She carried her about, rocking her in her arms'^as she went 
wildly along the paths, obstinately hoping that she would 
at last get her to sleep, and so hush that wail which was rend¬ 
ing her heart. And, suddenly, utterly worn-out, sharing each 
of her daughter’s death-pangs, she found herself opposite the 
Grotto, at the feet of the miracle-working Virgin, she who 
forgave and who healed. r 

^ 0 Virgin, Mother most admirable, heal hcrj 0 Virgin, 
Mother of Divine Grace, heal 6er! ’ 

She had fallen oh her knees, and with quivering, out¬ 
stretched arms was still offering her expiring daughter, in a 
paroxysm of hope and desire which seemed to raise her from 
the ground. And the rain, which she never noticed, beat 
down behind her with the fury of an escaped torrent, 'whilst 
violent claps of thunder shook the mountains. For one 
moment she thought her prayer was granted, for Eose had 
slightly quivered as though visited by the archangel, her face 
becoming quite wdiite, her eyes and mouth opening wide ; and 
with one last little gasp she ceased her cry. 

* 0 Virgin, Mother of Our Redeemer, heal her I 0 Virgin, 
All-powerful Mother, heal her! ’ 

But the poor woman felt her child become even lighter in 
her extended arms. And now she became afraid at no longer 
hearing her moan, at seeing her so white, with staring eyes 
and open mouth, without a sign of life. How was it that she 
did not smile if she wore cured ? Suddenly a loud heart¬ 
rending cry fang out, the cry of the mother, surpassing even 
the din of the thunder in the storm, whose violence was 
increasing. Her child was dead. And she rose up erect, 
turned her back on that deaf Virgin who let little children die, 
and started off like a madwoman beneath the lashing do-wn- 
pour, going straight before her without knowing whither, and 
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jstill and evor carrying and nursing that poor little bodywhich 
she had held in her arms during so many days and nights. 
A thunderbolt fell, shivering one of the neighbouring trees, as 
though with the stroke of a giant axe, amidst a great crash 
of twisted and broken branches. 

Pierre had rushed after Madame Vincent, eager to guide 
and help her. But he was unable to follow her, for ho at 
once losfc sight of her behind the blurring curtain of rain. 
When he returned, the mass was drawing to an end, and, as 
soon as the rain fell less violently, ,the ofliciatin% priest went 
oil under the while silk umbrellg^ embroidered with gold. 
IMeaiitirae a kfnd of omnibus awaited the few patients to take 
them back to the Itospital. * 

Marie pressed Pierre’s hands. * Oh ! how happy I am I * 
she said. ‘ Do not come for mo before three o’clock this after¬ 
noon.’ 

On being loft amidst the rain, which had now become 
an obstinate fine* drizzle, Pierre re-entered the Grotto and 
seated himself* on the bench nef^r the spring. 'He would not 
go to bed, for in spite of his weariness }io dreaded sleep in 
the state of nervous excitement in which he had been plunged 
ever since the day before. Ijittle Ptose’s death had increased 
his fever; he could not banish from his mind the thought of 
that broken-hearted mother, wandering along the muddy 
paths with tlie dead body of her child. What could be tho 
reasons which influenct'd the Virgin ? lie was amazed that 
she could make a choice. Divine IMother as she was, ho 
wondered how her heart could decide upon healing only ten 
out of a hundred sufferers—that ten per cent, of miracles 
which Doctor Bonamy liad proved by statistics. He, Pierre, 
had already asked himself the day before which ones he would 
have chosen had he possessed the power of saving ten. A 
terrible power in all truth, a formidable selection, which he 
would never have had the courage to make. Why this one, 
and not that other ? Where wavS the justice, where the com¬ 
passion ? To be all-powerful and heal every one of them, was 
not that the desire which rose from eacli heart And the 
Virgin seemed to him to be cruel, badly informed, as harsh 
and indifferent as even impassible nature, distributing life and 
d cdi at random, or in accordance with laAvs which mankind 


krlL \^ nothing of. 

The rain was at last leaving off, and Pierre had been 
there a couple of hours when he felt that his feet were damp, 

I 2 
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He looked down, and was greatly surprised, for the spring was 
overflowing through the gratings. The soil of the Grotto was 
already covered ; whilst outside a sheet of water was flowing 
under the benches, as far as the parapet against the Gave. 
The late storms had swollen the waters in the neighbourhood. 
Pierre thereupon reflected that this spring, in spite of it's 
miraculous origin, was subject to the laws that governed other 
springs, for it certainly communicated with some natural 
reservoirs, wherein the rain penetrated and accumulated. 
And then, to keep his ankles dry, he left the place. 


V 

THE TWO VICTIMS 

PiBRBE walked along thirsting for fresh air, his head so heavy 
that he took off his hat to relieve his burnirig brow. Despite 
all the fatigueof that terrible^ night of vigil, he, did not think 
of sleeping. He w^as kept erect by that rebellion of his whole 
being which he could not quiet. Eight o’clock was striking, 
and he walked at random under the glorious morning sun, 
now shining forth in a spotless slty, which the storm seemed 
to have cleansed of all the Sunday dust. 

All at once, however, he raised his head, anxious to know 
where he was ; and he was quite astonished, for he found that 
he had already covered a deal of ground, and was now below 
the station, near the municipal hospital. lie was hesitating 
at a point where the road forked, not knowing which direction 
to take, when a friendly hand w^as laid on his shoulder, and a 
voice inquired: * Where are you going at this early 

hour ?’ 

It was Doctor Chassaigne who addressed him, drawing up 
his lofty figure, clad in black from head to foot. ‘ Have you 
lost yourself ? ’ he added ; ‘ do you want to know your way ? * 

‘ No, thanks, no,’ replied Pierre, somewhat disturbed. ‘ I 
spent the ^ight at the Grotto with that young patient to 
whom I am so much attached, and my heart was so upset 
that 1 have been walking about in the hope it would do me 
good, before returning to the hotel to take a little sleep.’ 

The doctor continued looking at him, clearly detecting the 
frightful struggle which was raging within him, the despair 
which he felt at being unable to flink asleep in faith, the 
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Suffering which the futility of all his efforts brought him, 
‘ Ah, my poor child I' murmured M. Chassaigne; and, in a 
fatherly way,he added: ‘Well,since you are walking, suppose 
we take a walk together ? I was just going down yonder, to 
the bank of the Gave. Come along, and on our way back you 
‘will see what a lovely view we shall have.’ 

For his part, the doctor took a walk of a couple of hours* 
duration each morning, ever alone, seeking, as it were, to tire 
and exhaust his grief. First of all, as soon as he had risen, he 
repaired to the cemetery, and knplt on the tcfhib of his wife 
and daughter, which, at all seasons, he decked with flowers. 
And afterwa*l:ds he would roam afong the roads, with tearful 
eyes, never returning homo until fatigue compelled him. 

With a wave of the hand, Pierre accepted his proposal, and 
in perfect silence they went, side by side, down the sloping 
road. They remained for a long time with out* speaking; the 
doctor seemed more overcome than was his wont that morn¬ 
ing ; it was as ithough his chat with his dear lost ones had 
made his heart bleed yet mor^ copiously. He walked along 
with his head bowed; his face, round^which his white hair 
streamed, was very pale, and tears still blurred his eyes. 
And yet it was so pleasant, so warm in the sunlight on that 
lovely morning. The road now followed the Gave on its 
right bank, on the other side of the new town; and you could 
see the gardens, the inclined ways, and the Basilica. And, all 
at once, the Grotto appeared, with the everlasting flare of its 
tapers, now paling in the broad light. 

Doctor Chassaigne, who had turned his head, made the sign 
of the cross, which Pierre did not at first understand. And 
when, in his turn, he had perceived the Grotto, he glanced in 
surprise at his old friend, and once more relapsed into the 
astonishment which had come over him a couple of days 
previously on finding this man of science, this whilom atheist 
and materialist, so overwhelmed by grief that he was now a 
believer, longing for the one delight of meeting his dear ones 
in another life. His heart had swept his reason away ; old and 
lonely as he was, it was only the illusion that he would live once 
more in paradise, where loving souls meet again, tliat prolonged 
his life on earth. This thought increased the young priest’s 
discomfort. Must he also wait until he had grown old and 
endured equal sufferings in order to find a refuge in faith ? 

Still walking beside the Gave, leaving the town farther 
and farther behind them, they were lulled as it were by the 
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noise of those clear waters rolling over the pebbles, between 
banks shaded by trees. And they still remained silent, walk¬ 
ing on with an equal step, each, on his own side, absorbed in 
his sorrows. 

‘ And Bernadette,’ Pierre suddenly inquired; ‘ did you know 
her ? * 

The doctor raised his head. Bernadette ? Yes, yes,* 
said he. ‘ I saw her once—afterwards.* He relapsed into 
silence for a moment, and then began chatting : ‘ In 1858, 
you know, at t[ie time of tlie apparitions, I was thirty years 
of age. I was in Paris, still young in my profession, and 
opposed to all supernaturab notions, so that I had no idea of 
returning to my native mountains to see a girl suffering from 
hallucinations. Five or six years later, however, some time 
about 18G4, 1 passed through Lourdes, and was inquisitive 
enough to pay Bernadette a visit. She was then still at the 
asylum with tlie Sisters of Nevers.’ 

Pierre remembered that one of the reason^ of his journey 
had been his desire to complete his inquiry respecting Ber¬ 
nadette. And who could tell if grace might not'eome to him 
from that humble, lovable girl, 011 the day when he should 
be convinced that she had indeed fultiliod a mission of 
divine love and forgiveness ? ’ For this consummation to 
ensue it would perhaps suffice that he should know her better 
and learn to feel that she was n'ally the saint, the chosen one, 
as others believed her to have hceii. • 

‘ Tell me about her, I pray you,’ he said ; ‘ tell mo all you 
know of her.’ 

A faint smile curved the doctor’s lips. He understood, and 
would have greatly liked to calm and comfort the young priest 
whose soul was so grievously tortured by doubt. ‘ Oh I will¬ 
ingly, my poor child ! ’ he answered. ‘ I sliould he so happy 
to help you on the path to light. You do well to love Berna¬ 
dette---that may save you ; for since all those old-time things 
I have deeply reffected on her case, and I declare to you that 
I never met a more charming creature, or one with a better 
heart.’ 

Then, to * the slow rhythm of their footsteps along the 
well-kept, sunlit road, in the delightful freshness of morning, 
the doctor began to relate his visit to Bernadette in 1864, 
She had then just attained her twentieth birthday, the apparL 
tious bad taken place six years previously, and she had asto¬ 
nished him by her candid and sensible air, her perfect modesty* 
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The Sisters of Nevors, who had taught her to read, kept 
her with them at the asylum in order to shield her from 
public inquisitiveness. She found an occupation there, helping 
them in sundry petty duties ; but she was very often taken ill, 
iind would spend weeks at a time in her bed. The doctor 
had been particularly struck by her beautiful eyes, pure, can¬ 
did, and frank like thos5 of a child. The rest of her face, said 
he, had become somewhat spoilt; her complexion was losing 
its clearness, her features had grown less delicate, and her 
general appearance was that of an ordinary servant-girl, 
short, puny and unobtrusive. Her piety was still keen, but 
she had noi! seemed to him to he the ecstatical, excitable 
creature that many might have supposed; Jndeed, she 
appeared to have a rather positive mind which did not indulge 
in flights of fancy; and she invariably had some little piece 
of needlework, some knitting, some embroider}^ in her hand. 
In a word, she appeared to have entered the common path, 
and in nowise* resembled the intensely passionate female 
worshippers <pf the Christ. She had no further visions, and 
never of her own accord spoke of the eighteen apparitions 
which had decided her life. To learn anything it was neces¬ 
sary to interrogate her, to address precise questions to her. 
These she would briefly answer, and then seek to change the 
conversation, as though she did not like to talk of such mys¬ 
terious things. If, wishing to probe the matter further, you 
asked her the nature of the three secrets which the Virgin had 
confided to her, she would remain silent, simply averting her 
eyes. And it was impossible to make her contradict herself ; 
the particulars she gave invariably agreed with her original 
narrative, and, indeed, she always seemed to repeat the same 
words, with the same inflections of the voice. 

‘ I had her in hand during the whole of one afternoon,* 
continued Doctor Chassaigne, ' and there was not the variation 
of a syllable in her story. It was disconcerting. Still, I am 
prepared to swear that she was not lying, that she never lied, 
that she was altogether incapable of falsehood.* 

Pierre boldly ventured to discuss tliis point. ‘ But won’t 
yon admit, doctor, the possibility of some disordelt of the will ? * 
he asked. ‘ Has it not been proved, is it not admitted nowa¬ 
days, that when certain degenerate creatures with childish 
minds fall into an hallucination, a fancy of some kind or other, 
they are often unable to free themselves from it, especially 
when they remain in the same environment in which the 
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phenomenon occurred ? Cloistered, living alone with her fixed 
idea, Bernadette, naturally enough, obstinately clung to it.* 

The doctor’s faint smile returned to his lips, and vaguely 
waving his arm, he replied : ‘ Ah ! my child, you ask me too 
much I You know very well that I am now only a poor old, 
man, who prides himself but little on h,is science, and no longer 
claims to be able to explain anything. However, I do of 
course know of that famous medical-school example of the 
young girl who allowed herself to waste away with hunger at 
home, because*^she imagin(^i that she was suffering from a 
serious complaint of the digestive organs, but who nevertheless 
began to eat wdien she was taken elsewhere. However, 
that is but* one circumstance, and there are so many contra¬ 
dictory cases.* 

For a moment they became silent, and only the rhythmical 
sound of theil* steps was heard along the road. Then the 
doctor resumed : ‘ Moreover, it is quite true that Bernadette 
shunned the world, and was only happy in hef solitary corner. 
She 'was never known to have a single intimate female friend, 
any particular human», love for anybody. She was kind and 
gentle towards all, but it wa'i only for children that she 
showed any lively affection. And as, after all, the medical 
man is not quite dead within me, I will confess to you that 
I have sometimes wondered if she remained as pure in mind, 
as, most undoubtedly, she did remain in body. However, J 
think it quite possible, given her sluggish, poor-blooded tempera¬ 
ment, not to speak of the innocent sphere in which she grew 
up, first Bartr^s, and then the convent. Still, a doubt came to 
me when I heard of the tender interest which she took in the 
orphan asylum built by the Sisters of Nevers, farther along 
this very road. Poor little girls are received into it, and 
shielded from the perils of the highways. And if Bernadette 
wished it to be extremely large, so as to lodge all the little lambs 
in danger, was it not because she herself remembered having 
roamed the roads with bare feet, and still trembled at the 
idea of what might have become of her but for the help of the 
Blessed Virgin ? * 

Then, resuming his narrative, he went on telling Pierre of 
the crowds that Hocked to see Bernadette and pay her reverence 
in her asylum at Lourdes. This had proved a source of con¬ 
siderable fatigue to her. Not a day went by without a stream 
of 'visitors appearing before her. They came from all parte 
of Franco, some even from abroad; and it soon became 
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necessary to refuse the applications of those who were actuated 
by mere inquisitiveness, and to grant admittance only to the 
genuine believers, the members of the clergy, and the people 
of mark on whom the doors could not well have been shut. 
A Sister was always present to protect her against the excessive 
indiscretion of some of her visitors, for questions literally 
rained upon her, and sbe often grew faint through having to 
repeat her story so many times. Ladies of high position fell 
on their knees, kissed her gown, and would have liked to carry 
a piece of it away as a relic, §ho also had» to defend her 
chaplet, which in their excitement they all begged her to sell 
to them for a’fabulous amount. One day a certain marchioness 
endeavoured to secure it by giving her another orua which she 
had brought with her—a chaplet with a golden cross and 
beads of real pearls. Many hoped that she would consent to 
work a miracle in their presence; children wt^re brought to 
her in order that she might lay her hands upon them; she 
was also consulted in cases of illness, and attempts were made 
to purchase her influence with^the Virgin. Large sums were 
offered to her. At the slightest sign, t^e slightest expression 
of a desire to be a queen, decked with jewels and crowned with 
gold, she would have been overwhelmed with regal presents. 
And while the humble remained on their knees on her threshold, 
the great ones of the earth pressed round her, and would have 
(iounted it a glory to act as her escort. It was even related 
that one among them, the handsomest and wealthiest of princes, 
came one clear sunny April day to ask her hand in marriage I 

‘But what always struck and displeased me,’ said Pierre, 
‘was her departure from Lourdes when she was two*and-twenty, 
her sudden disappearance and sequestration in the convent of 
Saint Gildard at Nevers, whence she never emerged. Didn’t 
that give a semblance of truth to those spurious rumours of 
insanity which were circulated? Didn’t it help people to 
suppose that she was being shut up, whisked away for fear of 
some indiscretion on her part, some naive remark or other 
which might have revealed the secret of a prolonged fraud ? 
Indeed, to speak plainly, I will confess to you that for my 
own part I still believe that she was spirited away.’ 

Doctor Chassaigne gently shook his head. ‘ No, no,’ said 
he, ‘ there was no story prepared in advance in this affair, no 
big melodrama secretly staged and afterwards performed by 
more or less unconscious actors. The developments came of 
themselves, by the sole force of circumstances; and they 
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were always ver^ intricate, very dill]cult to analyse. Moreover, 
it is certain that it was Bernadette herself who wished to 
leave Lourdes. Those incessant visits wearied her, she felt 
ill at ease amidst all that noisy worship. All that sJie desired 
was a dim nook where she might live in peace, and, so fierce 
was she at times in her disinterestedness, that when money 
was handed to her, even with the pioufe intent of having a mass 
said or a taper burnt, she would fling it upon the lioor. She 
never accepted anything for herself or for her family, which 
remained in poverty. And with such pride as she possessed, 
such natural simplicity, sucli a desire to remain in the back¬ 
ground, one can very w'ell landerstand that she* should have 
'wislied to d^isappear and cloister herself in some lonely spot 
so as to prepare herself to make a good death. Her work 
was accomplished ; she had initiated tliis great movement 
scarcely knowing how or why ; and she could really be of no 
further utility. Others w’ere about to conduct matters to an 
issue and insure the triumph of the ^Grotto.’ • 

* Let us adnpt, then, that she went off of hei;own accord,' 
Baid Pierre; ‘ still, what a refief it must have been for the 
people you speak of, \Mio thenceforth became the real masters, 
whiJst millions of money were raining down on Lourdes from 
the whole w'orld.* 

‘ Oh I cei’tainly; I don’t pretend that any attempt was 
made to detain lier here ! ’ exclaimed tliedoctor. ‘Frankly, I 
even believe that she was in some degree urged into th*e 
course she took. She ended by becoming somewhat of an 
incumbrance. It was not that any annoying revelations 
were feared from her; but remember that with her extreme 
timidity and frequent illnesses she was scarcely ornamental. 
Besides, liowever small the room wliich she took up at Lourdes, 
however obedient she showed herself, she was none the less a 
power, and attracted the multitude, which made her, so to say, 
a competitor of the Grotto. For the Grotto to remain alone, 
resplendent in its glory, it was advisable that Bernadette 
should withdraw into the background, become as it were a 
simple legend. Such, indeed, must have been the reasons 
which induced Monseigneur Laurence, the Bishop of Tarbes, 
to hasten her departure. The only mistake that was made was 
in saying that it was a question of screening her from the 
enterprises of the world, as though it were feared that she 
might fall into the sin of pride, by growing vain of the saintly 
fame with which the whole of Christendom re-echoed. And 
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this was doing her a grave injury, for she was as incapable of 
pride as she was of falsehood. Never, indeed, was there a 
more candid or more modest child.’ 

The doctor was growing impassioned, excited. But all 
at once he became cairn again, and a pale smile returned to 
his lips. ^ ’Tis true,' said he, ‘ I love her; the more I have 
thought of her, the mor?; have I learned to love her. But you 
must not think, Pierre, that I am completely briitified by 
belief. If I nowadays acknowledge the existence of an unseen 
power, if I feel a need of believing in. anotlxir, better, and 
more just life, I nevertheless knoW right well that there are 
men i*emaini»g in this world of oiiVs; and at times, even when 
they wear the cowl or the cassock, the work they ^lo is vile.’ 

There came another interval of silence. Each was con¬ 
tinuing his dream apart from the other. Then the doctor 
resumed: ‘ I will tell you of a fancy which has often haunted 
me. Suppose we admit that Bernadette was not the shy, 
simple child we« knew her to be; let us endow her with a 
spirit of intrigue and domination, transform Jier into a con- 
queress, a leader of nations, and try to picture what, in that 
case, would have happened. It is evitlent that the Grotto 
would bo hers, the Basilica also. We should see her lording 
it at all the ceremonies, under a dais, wdth a gold mitre on 
her head. She would distribute the miracles ; witli a sovereign 
gesture her little hand would lead the jiniltitudes to heaven, 
i^ll the lustre and glory would come from her, she being the 
saint, the chosen one, the only one that had been privileged 
to see the Divinity face to face. And, ii'jdeed, nothing would 
seem more just, for slie would triumph after toiling, enjoy 
the fruit of her labour in all glory. But you see, as it happens, 
she is defrauded, robbed. The marvellous harvests sown by 
her are reaped by others. Duidng the twelve years which she 
lived at Saint Gildard, kneeling in the gloom, Lourdes was 
full of victors, priests in golden vestments chanting thanks¬ 
givings, and blessing cliurclies and monuments erected at a cost 
of millions, Bho alone did not behold the triumph of the new 
faith, whose author she had been. You say that she dreamt 
it all. Well, at all events, what a beautiful dre?im it was, a 
dream which has stirred the wLole world, and from which 
she, dear girl, never awakened ! ’ 

They halted and sat down for a moment on a'rock beside 
the road, before returning to the town. In front of them the 
Gave, deep at this point of its course, was rolling blue waters 
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tinged with dark moire-like reflections, whilst, farther on, 
rushing hurriedly over a bed of large stones, the stream 
became so much foam, a white froth, light hke snow. Amidst 
the gold raining from the sun, a fresh breeze came down from 
the mountains. 

Whilst listening to that story of how Bernadette had been 
exploited and suppressed, Pierre had simply found in it all a 
fresh motive for revolt; and, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, he began to think of the injustice of nature, of that 
law which wills that the strong should devour the weak. 
Then, all at once raising his head, he inquired : * And did you 
also know Abbe PeyramaleV ’ ' 

The doctor’s eyes brightened once more and he eagerly 
replied : ‘ Certainly I did I He was an upright, energetic man, 
a saint, an apostle. He and Bernadette were the great 
makers of Our Lady of Lourdes. Like her, he endured 
frightful sufferings, and, like her, he died from them. Those 
who do not know his story can know nothing, understand 
nothing, of the .di‘ama enacted hero.* 

Thereupon he related that story at length. Abb4 Pey- 
ramale was the parisli priest of Lourdes at the time of the 
apparitions. A native of the region, tall, broad-shouldered, 
with a powerful leonine head, he was extremely intelligent, 
very honest and good-hearted, though at times violent and 
domineering. He seemed built for combat. An enemy of all 
pious exaggerations, discharging the duties of his ministry in 
a broad, liberal spirit, he regarded the apparitions with dis¬ 
trust when he first heard of them, refused to believe in 
Bernadette’s stories, questioned her, and demanded proofs. It 
was only at a later stage, when the blast of faith became 
irresistible, upsetting the most rebellious minds and master¬ 
ing the multitude, that he ended, in his turn, by bowing his 
head ; and when he was finally conquered, it was more parti¬ 
cularly by his love for the humble and the oppressed, which he 
could not restrain when he beheld Bernadette threatened with 
imprisonment. The civil authorities were persecuting one of 
his flock; at this his shepherd’s heart awoke, and, in her 
defence, he gave full rein to his ard(3nt passion for justice. 
Moreover, the charm which the child diffused had worked 
upon him ; he felt her to be so candid, so truthful, that he 
began to place a blind faith in her and love her even as 
everybody else loved her. Moreover, why should ho have curtly 
dismissed all question of miracles, when miracles abound in 
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the pages of Holy Writ ? It was not for a minister of 
religion, whatever his prudence, to set himself up as a sceptic 
when entire populations were falling on their knees and the 
Church seemed to be on the eve of another great triumph. 
Then, too, he had the nature of one who leads men, who stirs 
•up crowds, who builds, and in this affair he had really found 
his vocation, the vast‘field in which he might exercise his 
energy, the great cause to which he might wholly devote 
himself with all his passionate ardour and determination to 
succeed. 

From that moment, then, Ahb 6 Peyramale had but one 
thought, to .execute the orders which the Virgin had com¬ 
missioned Bernadette to transmit to him. He caused im¬ 
provements to bo carried out at the Grotto. A railing was 
placed in front of it; pipes were laid for the conveyance of the 
water from the source, and a variety of work wag accomplished 
in order to clear the approaches. However, the Virgin had 
particularly reqjiested that a chapel might be built; and he 
wished to have a churdh, quite a triumphal basilica. He 
pictured everything on a grand scale, and, full of confidence 
in the enthusiastic help of Christendom, he worried the 
architects, requiring them to design real palaces worthy of 
the Queen of Heaven. As a matter of fact, offerings already 
abounded, gold poured from the most distant dioceses, a rain 
of gold destined to increase and never end. Then came his 
happy years: he was to be met among the workmen at all 
hours, instilling activity into them like the jovial, good-natured 
fellow he was, constantly on the point of taking a pick or 
trowel in hand himself, such was his eagerness to behold the 
realisation of his dream. But days of trial were in store for 
him : he fell ill, and lay in danger of death on the fourth of 
April, 18G4, when the first procession started from his parish 
church to the Grotto, a procession of sixty thousand pilgrims, 
which wound along the streets amidst an immense concourse 
of spectators. 

On- the day when Abb 6 Peyramale roge from his bed, 
saved, a first time, from death, he found himself despoiled. 
To second him in his heavy task Monseigneur*Laurence, the 
Bishop, had already given him as assistant a former episcopal 
secretary, Father Sempe, whom he had appointed warden of 
the Missionaries of Garaison, a community founded by himself. 
Father Semp4 was a sly, spare little man, to all appearance 
most disinterested and humble, but in reality consumed by all 
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tbo thirst; of ambition. At the outset he kept in his place, 
serving the priest of Lourders like a faithful subordinate, attend¬ 
ing to matters of all kinds in order to lighten the other’s work, 
and acquiring information on every possible subject in his 
desire to render himself indis])onsablo. ife must soon have 
realised what a rich farm the Grotto was destined to become, 
and what a colossal revenue might be 'derived from it, if only 
a little sldll were exercised. And thenceforth he no longer 
stirred from the episcopal residence, but ended by acquiring 
great inHuencetovor tlie calm, practical liishop, who was in 
great need of money for the charities of his diocese. And 
thus it xvas that during A\^l)e Peyramalo’a illness Father 
Semp6 succeeded in eiYecting a separation between the parish 
of Lourdes and the domain of the Grotto, which last ho was 
commissioned to manage at the head of a few Fatliers of 
the Immaculate Conception, over whom the Lisliop placed him 
as Fatlier Superior. 

The struggle soon began, one of. those ccA^ert, desperate, 
mortal struggles ^ivliich are waged under the cloalv of eccle¬ 
siastical discipline. There was a pretext for rupture <all ready, 
a field of battle on which the longer purse would necessarily 
end by conquering. It was proposed to build a now parisii 
church, larger and more worthy of Lourdes than tlie old one 
already in existence, Avhich was admitt('d to have become too 
small since the faithful had been flocking inio the town in, 
larger and larger ntimbers. i\Ioreov(sr, it wn,s an old idea of 
Abbe Peyramale, who desired to carry out the Virgin’s orders 
with all possible precision. Speakhig of the Grotto, she had 
said that people would go ‘ thither in procession ’ ; and the 
Abbe had always seen the pilgrims start in procession from 
the town, whitlier they were expected to return in the same 
fashion, as indeed liad been the practice on the first occasions 
after tlio appai’ilions. A C(‘ntral point, a rallying spot, was 
therefore required, and the Abbe’s dream was to erect a 
magnificent church, a cathedral of gigantic proportions, which 
would accommodate a vast multitude. Builder as he was by 
temperament, impassioned artisan working for the glory of 
Heaven, he already pictunal this cathedral springing from the 
soil, and rearing its clanging belfry in the Bunligbt. And it 
was also his own house that he wished to build, the edifice 
which would be his act of faith and adoration, the temple 
where he would be the pontiff, and triumph in company with 
the sweet memory of Bernadette, in full view of the spot of 
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which both he and she had been so cruelly dispossessed. 
Naturally enough, bitterly as he felt that act of spoliation, 
the building of this new parish church was in some degree his 
revenge, bis share of all the glory, besides being a task which 
would enable him to utilise both his militant activity and tlio 
fever that had been consuming him ever since he had ceased 
going to the Grotto, by rtiason of his soreness of heart. 

At the outset of the new enterprise there was again a flash 
of enthusiasm. At the prospect of seeing all the life and all 
the money flow into the new city which was springing from 
the ground around the Basilica, the old town, which felt itself 
thrust upon one side, espoused the cause of its priest. The 
municipal council voted a sum of one hundred thousand francs, 
which, unfortunately, was not to be paid until the new church 
should be roofed in. Abbe Beyramale bad already accepted 
tliG plans of his architect -plans which, he had inaisted, should 
be on a grand scale—and had also treated with a contractor of 
Chartres, who engaged to complete the church in three or four 
years if the promised supplies of funds should be regularly 
forthcoming. The Abbe believed*tliat offerings would assuredly 
continue raining down from all parts, and so he launched into 
this big enterprise withont any anxiety, overflowing with a 
careless bravery, and fully expecting that Heaven would not 
abandon him on the road. He even fancied that he could rely 
upon the support of Monseigneur Jourdan, who had now 
succeeded Monseigneur Laurence as Bishop of Tarbes, for 
this prelate, after blessing the foundation stone of the now 
church, had delivered an address in which he admitted that the 
enterprise was necessary and meritorious. And it seemed, too, 
as though Father Sompb, with his customary humility, had 
bowed to the inevitable and accepted this vexatious competition, 
which would compel him to relinquish a share of the plunder; 
for he now pretended to devote himself entirely to the manage¬ 
ment of the Grotto, and even allowed a collection-box for 
contributions to the building of the new parish church to bo 
placed inside the Basilica. 

Then, however, the secret, rageful struggle began afresh. 
Abb6 Peyramale, who was a wretched manager* exulted on 
seeing his new church so rapidly take shape. The work was 
being carried on at a fast pace, and he troubled about nothing 
else, being still under the delusion that the Blessed Virgin 
would find whatever money might be needed. Thus he was 
quite stupefied when he at last perceived that the offerings 
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were falling off, that the money of the faithful no longer 
reached him, as though, indeed, someone had secretly diverted 
its flow. And eventually the day came when he was unable 
to make the stipulated payments. In aU this there had 
been so much skilfully combined strangulation, of which he 
only became aware later on. Father Scmp6, however, had 
once more prevailed on the Bishop to grant his favour 
exclusively to the Grotto. There was even a talk of some 
confidential circulars distributed through the various dioceses, 
so that the m^ny sums of money offered by the faithful should 
no longer be sent to the parish. The voracious, insatiable 
Grotto was bent upon securing everything, and to such a point 
were thhigs carried that five hundred franc notes slipped into 
the collectfon-box at the Basilica were kept back ; the box was 
rified and the parish robbed. Abb6 Peyramale, however, in 
his passion fpr the rising church, his child, continued fighting 
most desperately, ready if need were to give his blood. He 
had at first treated with the contractor in^the name of the 
vestry ; then, when he was at a loss how to pay, ho treated in 
his owm name. His life was bound up in the'"enterprise, he 
wore himself out in the heroic efforts wliich ho made. Of the 
four hundred thousand francs that he had promised, he had 
only been able to pay two hundred thousand; and the 
municipal council still obstinately refused to band over the 
hundred thousand francs wliich it had vote<l, until the new 
church should be covered in. This was acting against the 
town’s re;il interests. However, it was said that Father Semp^ 
was trying to bring influence to bear on the contractor. And, 
all at once, the work was stopped. 

From that moment the death agony began. Wounded in the 
heart, the Abbe Peyramale, the broad-shouldered mountaineer 
with the leonine face, staggered and foil like an oak struck 
down by a thunderbolt. He took to his bed, and never left it 
alive. Strange stories circulated: it was said that Father 
Sempe bad sought to secure admission to the parsonage under 
Bome pious pretext, but in reality to see if his much-dreaded 
adversary were really mortally stricken; and it was added, 
that it had been necessary to drive him from the sick-room, 
where his presence was an outrageous scandal. Thoij, when 
the unhappy priest, vanquished and steeped in bitterness, was 
dead, Father Semp6 was seen triumphing at the funeral, from 
which the others bad not dared to keep him away. It was 
affirmed that he openly displayed hie abominable delight, that 
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his face was radiant that day with the joy of victory. He was 
at last rid of the only man who had been an obstacle to his 
designs, whose legitimate authority he had feared. He would 
no longer be forced to share anything with anybody now that 
both the founders of Our Lady of Lourdes had been suppressed—• 
Bernadette placed in a convent, and Abbe Peyramale lowered 
into the ground. The Grotto was now his own property, the 
alms would come to him alone, and he could do what he 
pleased with the 800,000 francs or so (32,000Z.) which wore at hia 
disposal every year. He would complete the gigantic works 
destined to make the Basilica a self-supporting centre, and assist 
in embellishiirg the new town in order to increase the isolation 
of the old one and seclude it behind its rock, like aji insignifi¬ 
cant parish submerged beneath the splendour of its all-power¬ 
ful neighbour. All the money, ail the sovereignty, would be 
his ; he henceforth would reign. 

However, although the works had been stopped, and the 
new parish church was sli\mbering inside its wooden fence, it 
was none the Jess moi'G than half built. Tha vaulted aisles 
were already erected. And the imperfect pile remained there 
like a threat, for the town might some day attempt to finish 
it. Like Abbe Peyramale, therefore, it must be killed for 
good, turned into an irreparable ruin. The secret labour 
therefore continued, a work of refined cruelty and slow de¬ 
struction. To begin with, the new parish priest, a simple- 
minded creature, was cowed to such a point that he no longer 
opened the envelopes containing remittances for the parish ; 
all the registered letters were at once taken to the Fathers. 
Then the site selected for the new parish church was criti¬ 
cised, and the diocesan architect was induced to draw up a 
report stating that the old church was still in good condition 
and of ample size for the requirements of the community. 
Moreover, influence was brought to bear on the Bishop, and 
representations were made to him respecting the annoying 
features of the pecuniary difficulties which had arisen with 
the contractor. With a little imagination poor Peyramale was 
transformed into a violent, obstinate madman, through whose 
undisciplined zeal the Church had almost been Compromised. 
And, at last, the Bishop, forgetting that he himself had 
blessed the foundation-stone, issued a pastoral letter laying 
the unfinished church under interdict, and prohibiting all 
religious services in it. This was the supreme olow. Endless 
lawsuits had already begun; the contractor, who had only 

u 
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received two hundred thousand francs for tlie five hundred 
thousand francs’ worth of work which had been executed, had 
taken proceedings against Abb6 Peyrarnale's heir-at-law, the 
vestry, and the town, for the latter still refused to pay over the 
amount which it had voted. At first the Prefect’s Council 
declared itself incompetent to deal with the case, and when 
it was sent back to it by the Council of State, it rendered a 
judgment by \vluch the town was condemned to pay the 
hundred thousand francs and the heir-at-law to finish the 
church. At the same time the vestry was put out of court. 
However, there was a fresh appeal to the Council of State, 
which quaslu^d this judgment, and condemned the vestry, and, 
In default, ^tho lieir-at-law, to pay the contractor. Neither 
party being solvent, matters remained in this position. The 
lawsuits liad laslcd fifteen years. The town had now resig¬ 
nedly y)ai(l (V. or the hundiH'd thousand francs, and only two 
huiuired thousand remained owing to the contractor. How¬ 
ever, the costs and the accumulated, interest had so increased 
the aniount of indebtedness that it had risen to six hundred 
thousand francs ; and as, on the other hand, it was estimated 
that four hundrth thousand francs would be required to finish 
the church, a million was needed to save this young ruin from 
certain destruction. The Fathers of the Grotto were thence¬ 
forth able to sleep in peace; they had assassinated the poor 
church ; it "was as dead as Abbo Peyramalo himself. 

The bells of the Basilica rang out triumphantly, and Father 
Beinpe reigned as a victor at the conclusion of that great 
struggle, that dagger warfare in which not only a man but 
stones also, had been done to deatli in the shrouding gloom of 
intriguing sacristies. And old Lourdes, obstinate and unin¬ 
telligent, paid a hard penalty for its mistake in not giving 
more support to its minister, who bad died struggling, killed 
by his love for his parish, for now the new town did not cease 
to grow and prosper at the expense of tlie old one. All 
the wealth flowed to the former: the Fathers of the Grotto 
coined money, financed liotols and candle shops, and sold the 
water of the source, although a clause of their agreement with 
the municipaHty expressly prohibited them from carrying on 
any commercial pursuits. 

The whole region began to rot and fester; the triumph of 
the Grotto had brought about such a passion for lucre, such a 
burning, feverish desire to possess and enjoy, that extra¬ 
ordinary perversion set in, growing worse and worse each day, 
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Rnd changing Bernadette’s peaceful Bethlehem into a perfect 
Bodom or Gomorrah. Father Semp6 had ensured the triumph 
of his Divinity by spreading human abominations all around 
and wrecking thousands of souls. Gigantic buildings rose 
from the ground, five or six millions of francs had already 
been expended, everything being sacrificed to the stern deter¬ 
mination to leave the poor parish out in the cold and keep the 
entire plunder for self and friends. Those costly, colossal 
gradient ways had only been erected in order to avoid compli¬ 
ance with the Virgin’s express desire that the faithful should 
come to the Grotto in procession. For to go down from the 
Basilica by to incline on the left, and climb up to it again by 
tho inclino on the right, could certainly not bo calied going to 
the Grotto in procession; it was simply so much revolving 
in a circle. However, the Fathers cared little about that; 
they had succeeded in compelling people to staYt from their 
premises and return to them, in order that they might be the 
solo proprietors (if the affair, the opulent farmers who gar¬ 
nered the whole harvest. Abb^ Peyramale lay buried in the 
crypt of his unfinished, ruined chuz’ch, (ind Bernadette, who 
had long since dragged out her life of suffering in the depths 
of a convent far away, was now likewise sleeping the eternal 
sleep under a flagstone in a chapel. 

Deep silence fell when Doctor Chassaigno had finished 
this long narrative. Then, with a painful effort, he rose to 
lus feet again: ‘ It will soon be ten o’clock, my dear child,* 
said he, ‘ and I want you to take a little rest. Let us go 
back.’ 

Pierre followed him without speaking; and they retraced 
their steps towards the town at a more rapid pace. 

‘ Ah 1 yes,’ resumed the doctor, ‘ there were great iniquities 
and great sufferings in it all. But wliat else could you 
expect ? Man spoils and corrupts tho most beautiful things. 
And you cannot yet understand all the woeful sadness of the 
things of which I have been talking to you. You must see 
them, lay your hand on them. Would you like me to show 
you Bernadette’s room and Abb6 Peyramale’^ unfinished 
church this evening ? ’ 

‘ Yea, I should indeed I * replied Pierre* 

‘ Well, I will meet you in front of the Basilica after the 
lour o’clock procession, and you can come with me.* 

Then they spoke no further, each becoming absorbed in 
his reverie once more* 
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The Gave, now upon their right hand, was flowing through 
a deep gorge, a kind of cleft into which it plunged, vanishing 
from sight among the bushes. But at intervals a clear stretch 
of it, looking like unburnished silver, would appear to view; 
and, farther on, after a sudden turn in the road, they found 
it flowing in increased volume across a plain, where it spread 
at times into glassy sheets which must often have changed 
their beds, for the gravelly soil was ravined on all sides. The 
sun was now becoming very hot, and was already high in the 
heavens, whoso limpid azure assumed a deeper tinge above 
the vast circle of mountains. 

And it was at this turn of the road that Lourdes, still 
some distance away, reappeared to the eyes of Pierre and 
Doctor Chassaigne. In the splendid morning atmosphere, 
amid a flying dust of gold and purple rays, the town showed 
whitely on the horizon, its houses and monuments becoming 
more and more distinct at each step which brought them 
nearer. And the doctor, still silent, at las4 waved his arm 
with a broad, ^nournful gesture in order to call his com¬ 
panion’s attention to this growing town, as though to a proof 
of all that he had been telling him. There, indeed, rising up 
in the dazzling daylight, was the evidence which confirmed 
his words. 

The flare of the Grotto, fainter now that the sun was 
shining, could already be espied amidst the greenery. And 
soon afterwards the gigantic monumental works spread out: 
the quay with its freestone parapet skirting the Gave, whose 
course had been diverted ; the new bridge connecting the new 
gardens with the recently opened boulevard; the colossal 
gradient ways, the massive church of the Rosary, and, finally, 
the slim, tapering Basilica rising above all else with graceful 
pride. Of the new town spread all around the monuments, 
the wealthy city which had sprung as though by enchant¬ 
ment from the ancient impoverished soil, the great convents 
and the great hotels, you could, at this distance, merely dis¬ 
tinguish a swarming of white facades and a scintillation of 
new slates; whilst, in confusion, far away, beyond the rocky 
mass, on wfiich the crumbling castle walla were profiled 
gainst the sky, appeared the humble roofs of the old town, a 
jumble of little time-worn roofs, pressing timorously against 
one another. And as a background to this vision of the life 
of yesterday and to-day, the little and th6 big Gers rose up 
beneath the splendour of the everlasting suo, and barred the 
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horizon with their bare slopes, which the oblique rays were 
tinging with streaks of pink and yellow. 

Doctor Chassaigne insisted on accompanying Pierre to the 
Hotel of the Apparitions, and only parted from him at its door, 

, after reminding him of their appointment for the afternoon. 
It was not yet eleven, o’clock. Pierre, whom fatigue had 
suddenly mastered, forced himself to eat before going to bed, 
for he realised that want of food was one of the chief causes 
of the weakness which had come over him. Ho fortunately 
found a vacant seat at the table, d'hdte, and made some kind 
of a d 6 jeu 7 ierf half asleep all the time, and scarcely knowing 
what was served to him. Then he went upstairs and flung 
himself on his bed, after taking care to tell the servant to 
awake him at three o’clock. 

However, on lying down, the fever that consumed him at 
first prevented him from closing his eyes. A\)air of gloves, 
forgotten in the next room, had reminded him of M. do Guer- 
saint, who had* left for Gavarnie before daybreak, and would 
only return‘in the evening.. What a dehghtful gift was 
thoughtlessness, thought Pierre. For Jiis own part, with his 
limbs worn out by weariness and his mind distracted, he was 
sad unto death. Everything seemed to conspire against his 
willing desire to regain the faith of his childhood. The tale 
of Abb6 Peyramale’s tragic adventures had simply aggravated 
ihe feeling of revolt which the story of Bernadette, chosen 
and martyred, had implanted in his breast. And thus he 
asked himself whether his search after the truth, instead of 
restoring his faith, would not rather lead him to yet greater 
hatred of ignorance and credulity, and to the bitter conviction 
that man is indeed all alone in the world, with naught to 
guide him save his reason. 

At last he fell asleep, but visions continued hovering 
around him in his painful slumber. He beheld Lourdes, con¬ 
taminated by Mammon, turned into a spot of abomination and 
perdition, transformed into a huge bazaar, where everything 
was sold, masses and souls alike I Ho beheld also Abb6 
Peyramale, dead and slumbering under the ruins of his church, 
among the nettles which ingratitude had sown there. And he 
only grew calm again, only tasted the delights of forgetfulness 
when a last pale, woeful vision had faded from his gaze—a 
vision of Bernadette upon her knees in a gloomy comer at 
Nevers, dreaming of her far-away work, which she was never# 
never to behold. 
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TSE FOUBTS DAY 

1 

TOE BITTERNESS OP DEATH 

At the Hospital of Our Lady of Dolours, that morning, Marie 
remained seated on her bed, propped up by pillows. Having 
spent the who'le night at the Grotto, she had refused to let 
them take her back there. And, as Madame de Jonqui^re 
approached her, to raise one of the pillows wMch was slipping 
from its place, sftn asked : * Wfcat day is it, mad&mo ? ’ 

‘ Monday, my dear# child.’ 

* Ah 1 true. One so soon loses count of the time. And, 
besides, I arn so happy I It is to-day that the Blessed Virgin 
will cure me ! ’ 

She smiled divinely, with the air of a day dreamer, her 
eyes gazing into vacancy, her thoughts so far away, so ah* 
sorbed in her one fixed idea, that she beheld nothing save the 
certainty of her hope. Bound about her, the Sainte-Honorine 
Ward was now quite deserted, all the patients, excepting 
Madame Vetu, who lay at the last extremity in the next bed, 
having already started for the Grotto. But Marie did not 
even notice her neighbour ; she was delighted with the sudden 
stillness which had fallen. One of the windows overlooking 
the courtyard had been opened, and the glorious morning sun¬ 
shine entered in one broad beam, whose golden dust was 
dancing over her bed and streaming upon her pale hands. It 
was indeed pleasant to find this room, so dismal at night-time 
with its man^^ beds of sickness, its unhealthy atmosphere 
and its nightmare groans, thus suddenly filled with sunlight, 
purified by the morning air, and wrapped in suoh delicious 
silence I 

‘ Why aon*t you try to sleep a little? ’ maternally inquired 
Madame de Jonqui^re. ‘ You must be quite worn out by your 
vigil.’ 
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Marie, who felt so light and cheerful that she no longer 
experienced any pain, seemed surprised. 

‘ But I am not at all tired, and I don’t feel a bit sleepy. 
Go to sleep ? Oh I no, that would be too sad. I should no 
longer know that I was going to be cured ! ’ 

At this the superintendent laughed. ‘ Then why didn’t 
you let them take you to the Grotto ? ’ she asked. ‘ You won’t 
Know what to do with yourself all alone here.’ 

‘ I am not alone, madame, I am with her,’ replied Marie ; 
and thereupon, her vision returning to her, f^bc clasped her 
hands in ecstasy. ‘ Last night, you know, I saw her bond 
her head to'^ards me and smile. I quite understood her, I 
could hear her voice, althougli she never opeined her lips. 
When the Blessed Sacrament passes at four o^clock I shall be 
cured.’ 

Madame de Jonquit^re tried to calm her,* feeling rather 
anxious at the species of somnambulism in which she beheld 
her. Howeveit the sick girl went on : * No, no, I am no worse, 
I am waiting. Only, you must surely s^e, madame, that 
there is no need for me to go to the Gr^jtto this morning, since 
the appointment which she gave me is for four o’clock.’ And 
then the girl added in a low'cr tone : ‘ Pierre will cojue forme 
at half^past three. At four o’clock I shall bo cured.’ 

The sunbeam slowly made its way up her bare aiuns, which 
;were now almost transpaiauit, so wasted had they become 
through illness ; whilst her glorious fair hair, which had fallen 
over her shoulders, seemed like the very effulgence of the great 
luminary enveloping her. The trill of a bird came in from 
the courtyard, and quite enlivened the tremulous silence of the 
ward. Some child who could not bo seen must also have been 
playing close by, for now and again a soft laugh could be 
heard ascending in the warm air wliich was so delightfully 
calm. 

* Well,’ said Madame de Jonquicre by way of conclusion, 
‘ don’t sleep then, as you don’t wish to. But keep quite quiet, 
and it will rest you all the same.’ 

Aleantime Madame VCffu was exxuring in^the adjoining 
bed. They had not dared to take her to tlie Grotto, for fear 
lest they should see her die on the way. For some littlotime 
she had lain there with her eyes closed, and Sister Hyacinthe, 
who was watching, had beckoned to Madame D6sagneaux in 
order to acquaint her with the bad opinion she had formed of 
the case. Both of them were now leaning over the dying 
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woman, observing her with increasing anxiety. The mask 
upon her face had turned more yellow than ever, and now 
looked like mud ; her eyes had become more sunken, her lips 
seemed to have grown thinner, and the death rattle had begun, 
a slow, pestilential wheezing, polluted by the cancer which was 
finishing its destructive work. All at once she raised her 
eyelids, and was seized with fear on beholding those two faces 
bent over her own. Could her death bo near, that they should 
thus be gazing at her ? Immense sadness showed itself in her 
eyes, a despairing regret of life. It was not a vehement 
revolt, for she no longer had the strength to struggle; but 
what a frightful fate it was to have left her shop, her sur¬ 
roundings, apd her husband, merely to come and die so far 
away ; to havp braved the abominable torture of such a 
journey, to have prayed both day and night, and then, instead 
of having her prayer granted, to die when others recovered I 

However, she could do no more than murmur : ‘Oh 1 how 
1 suffer, oh ! how I suffer. Do something, anything, to relieve 
this pain, I beseoch you.' ^ , 

Little Madame Desagneaux, with her pretty milk-white 
face half-hidden by a mass of fair, frizzy hair, was quite up¬ 
set. She was not used to death-bed scenes, she would have 
given half her heart, as she expressed it, to see that poor 
woman recover. And she rose up and began to question 
Sister Hyacinthe, who was also in tears but already resigned, 
knowing as she did that salvation was assured when one died 
well. Could nothing really be done, however ? Could not 
something be tried to ease the dying woman ? Abb6 Judaine 
had come and administered the last sacrament to her a couple 
of hours earlier that very morning. She now only had Heaven 
to look to; it was her only hope, for she had long since given 
up expecting aid from the skill of man. 

‘No, no 1 we must do something,’ exclaimed Madame 
D<5sagneaux. And thereupon she went and fetched Madame 
de Jonquiere from beside Marie’s bed. ‘ Look how this poor 
creature is suffering, madame,’ she exclaimed. ‘ Sister Hya¬ 
cinthe says that she can only last a few hours longer. But 
we cannot lekve her moaning like this. There are things 
which give relief. Why not call that young doctor who is 
here ? * 

‘ Of course we will,* replied the superintendent. ‘ We will ‘ 
Bend for him at once.’ 

They seldom thought of the doctor in the wards. It only 
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occurred to the ladies to send for him when a case was at its 
very worst, when one of their patients was howling with pain. 
Sister Hyacinthe, who herself felt surprised at not having 
thought of Ferrand, whom shebolioved to be in an adjoining 
room, inquired if she should fetch him. 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply. ‘Bring him as quickly as 
possible.’ 

When the Sister had gone, Madame de Jonqui^re made 
Madame D^sagneaux help her in slightly raising the dying 
woman’s head, thinking that this might relieve her. The two 
ladies happened to be alone there that morning, all the other 
lady-hospitaliers having gone to their devotions or their 
private affairs. However, from the end of the Ij^rge deserted 
ward, where, amidst the warm quiver of th^ sunlight such 
sweet tranquillity prevailed, there still came at intervals the 
light laughter of the unseen child. • 

‘ Can it be Sophie who is making such a noise ? ’ suddenly 
asked the lady«suporinteadent, whose nerves were slightly 
upset by all tjie worry of the dpath which sh£) foresaw. Then 
quickly walking to the end of the ward, she found that it 
was indeed Sophie Couteau—the young girl so miraculously 
healed the previous year—\vho, seated on the floor behind a 
bed, had been amusing herself, despite her fourteen years, in 
making a doll out of a few rags. She was now talking to it, 
80 happy, so absorbed in her play, that she laughed quite 
fieartily. ‘ Hold yourself up, mademoiselle,’ said she. ‘ Dance 
the polka, that I may see how you can do it I One ! two! 
dance, turn, kiss the one you like best! ’ 

Madame de Jonquiere, however, was now coming up. 
‘ Little girl,’ she said, ‘ we have one of our patients hero in 
great pain, and not expected to recover. You must not 
laugh so loud.’ 

‘ Ah I madame, I didn’t know,’ replied Sophie, rising up, 
and becoming quite serious, although still holding the doll in 
her hand. ‘ Is she going to die, madame ? ’ 

‘ I fear so, my poor child.’ 

Thereupon Sophie became quite silent. She followed the 
superintendent, and seated herself on an aSijoming bed; 
whence, without the slightest sign of fear, but with her large 
eyes burning with curiosity, she began to watch Madame 
Vatu’s death agony. In her nervous state, Madame D4sag- 
neaux was growing impatient at the delay in the doctor’s 
arrival; whilst Marie, still enraptured, and resplendent in the 
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sunlight, seemed unconscious of what was taking place about 
her, wrapt as she was in delightful expectancy of the 
miracle. 

Not having found Ferrand in the small apartment near 
the linen-room which he usually occupied, Sister Hyacinthe 
was DOW searching for him all over the building. During the 
past two days the young doctor had become more bemldered 
than ever in that extraordinary hospital, where his assistance 
was only sought for the relief of death pangs. The small 
medicine-cbesVwhich ho had brought with him proved quite 
useless ; for there could be no thought of trying any course of 
treatment, as the sick were not there to be doctored, but simply 
to be cured the lightning stroke of a miracle. And so he 
mainly conhin^d himself to administering a few opium pills, in 
order to deaden the severer sufferings. Ho had been fairly 
amazed w^hen accompanying Doctor Bonamy on a round 
through the w’ards. It had resolved itself into a mere stroll, 
the doctor, who had only come out of curiosity, taking no 
interest in the *,natients, whom he neither questioned nor 
examined. He solely concerned himself with the pretended 
cases of cure, stopping opposite those women whom he recog¬ 
nised from having seen them at his office where the miracles 
were verified. One of them had suffered from three com¬ 
plaints, only one of which the Blessed Virgin had so far 
deigned to cure ; but great hopes were entertained respecting 
the other two. Sometimes, when a wretched woman, who 
the day before had claimed to be cured, was questioned with 
reference to her health, slie would reply that her pains had 
returned to her. However, this never disturbed the doctor’s 
serenity; ever conciliatory, the good man declared that 
Heaven would surely complete what Heaven had begun. 
Whenever there was an improvement in health, he would ask 
if it were not something to bo thankful for? And, indeed, 
his constant saying was : ‘ There’s an improvement already ; 
be patient I ’ What he most dreaded were the importunities 
of the lady-superintendents, who all wished to detain him to 
show him sundry extraordinary cases. Each prided herself 
on having the^most serious illnesses, the most frightful, excep¬ 
tional cases in her ward ; so that she w'as eager to have them 
medically authenticated* in order that she might sliare in the 
triumph should euro supervene. One caught the doctor by 
the arm and assured him that she felt confident she had a 
leper in her charge ; another entreated him to come and look 
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at a young girl whose back, she said, was covered with fish’s 
scales ; whilst a third, whispering in his ear, gave him some 
terrible details about a married lady of the best society. He 
hastened away, however, refusing to see even one of them, or 
else simply promising to come back later on when he was not 
so busy. As he himself said, if he listened to all those ladies, 
the day would pass in u'seless consultations. However, he at 
last suddenly stopped opposite one of the miraculously cured 
inmates, and, beckoning Ferrand to his side, exclaimed; * Ah ! 
now here is an interesting cure I * and Ferranc!\, utterly bewil¬ 
dered, had to listen to him whilst he described all the features 
of the illness^ which had totally disappeared at the first im¬ 
mersion in the piscina. 

At last Sister Hyacinthe, still wandering aboj^fencountered 
Abb4 Judaine, who informed lier that the yd^g doctor had 
just been summoned to the Family Ward. It was the fourth 
time he had gone down there to attend to Brother Isidore, 
whose sufferings#were as.acute as ever, and whom ho could 
only stuff wiih opium. In h^ agony, tho^Brother himself 
merely asked to be soothed a little, in order that he might 
gather sufficient strength to return to flie Grotto during the 
afternoon, as he had not been able to do so in the morning. 
However, his pains increased, and at last ho swooned away. 

When the Sister entered the ward she found the doctor 
seated at the missionary’s bedside. ‘ Monsieur Ferrand,’ she 
said, ‘ come upstairs with me to the Sainfce-Honorine Ward at 
once. Wo have a patient there at the point of death.’ 

Ho smiled at her; indeed, he never beheld her mthout 
feeling brighter and comforted. ‘ I will come with you, Sister,’ 
he replied. ‘ But you’ll wait a minute, won’t you ? I must 
try to restore this poor man.’ 

She waited patiently and made herself useful. The Family 
Ward, situated on tho ground-lioor, was also full of sunshino 
and fresh air, which entered through three large windows 
opening on to a narrow strip of garden. In addition to 
Brother Isidore, only Monsieur Sabathier had remained in 
bed that morning, in view of obtaining a little rest; whilst 
Madame Sahathier, taking advantage of tho opportunity, had 
gone to purchase a few medals and pictures, which she intended 
for presents. Comfortably seated on his bed, his back sup¬ 
ported by some pillows, the ex-professor was rolling the beads 
of a chaplet between his fingers. He was no longer praying, 
however, but merely continuing the occupation in a niecbam- 
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cal manner, bis eyes, meantime, fixed upon'his neighbour, 
whose attack he was following with painful interest. 

‘ Ah! Sister,* said he to Sister Hyacinthe, who had drawn 
near, ‘ that poor Brother fills me with admiration. Yesterday 
I doubted the Blessed Virgin for a moment, seeing that she 
still did not deign to hear me, though I have been coming 
here for seven years ; but the example set me by that poor 
martyr, so resigned amidst his torments, has quite shamed 
me for my want of faith. You can have no idea how grievously 
he suffers, and you should see him at the Grotto, with his 
eyes glowing with divine hope 1 It is really sublime I I only 
know of one picture at the Louvre—a picture by Some unknown 
Italian master—in which there is the head of a monk beatified 
by a similar fgiith.* 

The man oi intellect, the ex-university professor, reared 
on literature land art, was reappearing in this poor old follow, 
whose life had been blasted, and who had desired to become a 
free patient, one of the poor of the earth, in (jrder to move the 
pity of Heaven.c-vHe ajgain b^gan thinking of .Iiis own case, 
and with tenacious hopefulness, which the futility of seven 
journeys to Lourdes had failed to destroy, he added: ‘ Well, I 
still have this afternoon, since we sha’n’t leave till to-morrow. 
The water is certainly very cold, but I shall let them dip me 
a last time; and all the morning I have been praying and 
asking pardon for my revolt of yesterday. When the Bless^ 
Virgin chooses to cure one of her children it only takes her a 
second to do so ; is that not so, Sister ? May her will be done, 
and blessed be her name I * 

Passing the beads of the chaplet more slowly between his 
fingers, ho again began saying his * Aves ’ and ‘ Paters,* whilst 
his eyelids drooped in his flabby face, to which a childish ex¬ 
pression had been returning during the many years that he 
had been virtually cut off from the world. 

Meantime Ferrand had signalled to Brother Isidore*s 
sister, Marthe, to come to him. She had been standing at 
the foot of the bed with her arms hanging down beside her, 
showing the tearless resignation of a poor, narrow-minded 
girl whilst she watched that dying man whom she worshipped. 
She was no more than a faithful dog; she had accompanied 
her brother and spent her scanty savings, without being of 
any use save to watch him suffer. Accordingly, when the 
do^or told her to take the invalid in her arms and raise him 
up a little, she felt quite happy at being of some service at 
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last. Her heavy, freckled, mournful face actually grew 
bright. 

‘ Hold him,' said the doctor, ‘ whilst I try to give him 
this.' 

When she had raised him, Ferrand, with the aid of a small 
‘spoon, succeeded in introducing a few drops of liquid between 
his set teeth. Almost immediately the sick man opened his 
eyes and heaved a deep sigh. He was calmer already; the 
opium was taking effect and dulling the pain which he felt 
burning hia right side, as though a red-hot jron were being 
applied to it. However, he remained so weak that, when he 
wished to sp^ak, it became necessary to place one's ear close 
to his mouth in order to catch what he said. With a slight 
sign he had begged Ferrand to bend over him.^^ You are the 
doctor, monsieur, are you not ? ’ he faltered^ ‘ Give me suf¬ 
ficient strength that I may go once more to the Grotto, this 
afternoon. I am certain that, if I am able to go, the Blessed 
Virgin will curG^me.’ 

* Why, of, course you shall go,* replie(Lthe young man. 

* Don't you feel ever so much Better ? 

* Oh ! ever so much better—no! 1 know very well what 
my condition is, because I saw many of our Brothers die, out 
there in Senegal. When the liver is attacked and the abscess 
has worked its way outside, it means the end. Sweating, 
fever, and delirium follow. But the Blessed Virgin ^vill touch 
the sore with her little finger and it wull be healed. Oh! I 
implore you all, take me to the Grotto, even if I should be 
unconscious I' 

Sister Hyacinthe had also approached, and leant over him. 
‘Be easy, dear Brother,' said she. ‘You shall go to the 
Grotto after dejeuner y and we will all pray for you.’ 

At length, in despair at these delays and extremely 
anxious about Madame Votu, she was able to get Ferrand 
away. Still, the Brother's state filled her with pity ; and, as 
they ascended the stairs, she questioned the doctor, asking him 
if there were really no more hope. The other made a ges¬ 
ture expressive of absolute hopelessness. It was madness to 
come to Lourdes when in such a condition^ However, he 
hastened to add, with a smile : * I beg your pardon, Sister. 
You know that I am unfortunate enough not to be a believer.’ 

But she smiled in her turn, like an indulgent friend who 
tolerates the shortcomings of those she loves. ‘ Oh I that 
doesn't matter,' she replied, ‘I know you; you're all the 
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same a good fellow. Besides, we see so many people, we go 
amongst; such pagans that it would be difficult to shock us.’ 

Up above, in the Sainte-Honorine Ward, they found Ma¬ 
dame Vetu still moaning, a prey to most intolerable suffering. 
Madame de Jonqiii^reand Madame D(§sagneaux had remained 
beside the bed, their faces turning pale, their hearts distracted 
by that death-cry, which never ceased. And when they consulted 
Ferrand in a whisper, he merely replied, with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, that slie was a lost woman, that it was only 
a question of hpurs, perhaps merely of minutes. All he could 
do was to stupefy her also, in order to ease the atrocious death 
agony, which he foresaw. She was watching him, still con¬ 
scious, and also very obedient, never refusing the medicine 
offered her. ^Xike the others, she now had but one firdent 
desire—to go bk^k to the Grotto—and she gave expression to 
it in the stammering accents of a child who fears that itvS 
prayer may not be granted : ‘ To the Grotto—will you ? To 
the Grotto! ’ , ,, 

‘ You shall bpctaken there by-and-by, I pron^se you,’ said 
Sister llyacinthe. ‘ But you must be good. Try to sleep a 
little, to gain some sti^ength,’ 

The sick woman appeared to sink into a doze, and Madame 
de Jonqui^re then thought that she might take Madame 
Desagneaux with her to the other end of the ward to count 
the linen, a troublesome business, in which they became quite 
bewildered, as some of the articles were missing. Meantime 
Sophie, seated on the bed opposite Madame Vetu, had not 
stirred. She had laid her doll on her lap, and was waiting 
for the lady’s death, since they had told her that she was 
about to die. Sister Hyaciiithe, moreover, had remained 
beside the dying woman, and, unwilling to waste her time, 
had taken a needle and cotton to mend some patient’s bodice 
which had a hole in the sleeve. 

* You’ll stay a little while with us, won’t you ? * she asked 
Ferrand. 

The latter, who was still watching Madame V^tu, replied: 
* Yes, yes. She may go off at any moment. I fear hsDmor- 
rhage,’ Then,' catching sight of Mario on the neighbouring 
bed, he added in a lower voice : ‘ How is she ? Has she ex¬ 
perienced any relief ? ’ 

‘ No, not yet. Ah, dear child I we all pray for her very 
sincerely. She is so young, so sweet, and so ^orely afflicted. 
Just look at her now I Isn’t she pretty? One might think 
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her a saint amid all this sunshine, with her large, ecstatic 
eyes, and her golden hair shining like an aureola ! ’ 

Ferrand watched Marie for a moment with interest. Her 
absent air, her indifference to all about her, the ardent faith, 
the internal joy which so completely absorbed her, surprised 
him. ‘ She will recover,' he murmured, as though giving 
utterance to a prognostic, ‘ She will recover.' 

Then he rejoined Sister Hyacinthe, who had seated herself 
in the embrasure of the lofty window, which stood wide open, 
admitting the warm air of the courtyard. The sun was now 
creeping round, and only a narrow golden ray"* fell upon her 
white coif a;jd wimple. Ferrand stood opposite to her, 
leaning against the window bar and watcliing her 'while she 
sewed. ‘Do you know, Sister,’ said he, journey to 

Lourdes, which I undertook to oblige a friend^will be one of 
the few delights of my life.’ , 

She did not understand him, but innocently asked: * Why 
so?' 

* Because I have found'you again, becaus^I am here with 
you, assisting you in your admii’able work. And if you only 
knew how grateful I am to you, what tsincere affection and 
reverence 1 feel for you 1' 

She raised her head to look him straight in the face, and 
began jesting without the least constraint. She was really 
delicious, with her pure lily-white complexion, her small laugh- 
irfg mouth, and adorable blue eyes which ever smiled. And 
you could realise that she had grown up in all innocence and 
devotion, slender and supple, with all the appearance of a girl 
hardly in her teens. 

‘ What 1 You are so fond of me as all that! * she ex¬ 
claimed. * Why ? ’ 

‘ Why I’m fond of you ? Because you are the best, the 
most consoling, the most sisterly of beings. You are the 
sweetest memory in my life, the memory I evoke whenever I 
need to be encouraged and sustained. Do you no longer 
remember the month we spent together, in my poor room, 
when I was so ill and you so affectionately nursed mo ? ' 

‘ Of coarse, of course I remember it! Why' I never had 
so good a patient as you. You took all I offered you; and 
when I tucked you in, after changing your linen, you remained 
as still as a little child.’ 

So speaking, she continued looking at him, smiling ingenu¬ 
ously the while. He was very handsome and robust, in the 
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very prime of youth, with a rather pronounced tiOSe, Superb 
eyes, and red lips showing under his black moustache. But 
sne seemed to be simply pleased at seeing him there before 
her moved almost to tears. 

‘ Ah I Sister, I should have died if it hadn’t been for you/ 
he said. ^ It was through having you that I was cured.’ 

Then, as they gazed at one another, with tender gaiety of 
heart, the memory of that adorable month recurred to them. 
They no longer heard Madame Vetu’s death moans, nor beheld 
the ward litter^^d with beds, and, with all its disorder, resem¬ 
bling some ambulance improvised after a public catastrophe. 
They once more found themselves in a small altic at the top 
of a dingy lipuse in old Paris, where air and light only reached 
them througit a tiny window opening on to a sea of roofs. 
And how charmlhg it w^as to be alone there together—he who 
had been prostrated by fever, she who had appeared there like 
a good angel, who had quietly come from her convent like a 
comrade who fears nothing! It was thins * that she nursed 
ivomen, children, and men, as chance ordained, feeling per¬ 
fectly happy so long as she had something to do, some sufferer 
to relieve. She never displayed any consciousness of her sex; 
and he, on his side, never seemed to have suspected that she 
might bo a woman, except it were for the extreme softness of 
her bands, the caressing accents of her voice, the beneficent 
gentleness of her manner; and yet all the tender love of a 
mother, all the affection of a sister, radiated from her person. 
During three weeks, as she had said, she had nursed him like 
a child, helping him in and out of bed, and rendering him 
every necessary attention, without the slightest embarrassment 
or repugnance, the holy purity born of suffering and charity 
shielding them both the while. They were indeed far 
removed from the frailties of life. And when he became 
convalescent, w’hat a happy existence began, how joyously 
they laughed, like two old friends I She still watched over 
him, scolding him and gently slapping his arms \vhon he 
persisted in keeping them uncovered. He would watch her 
standing at the basin, washing him a shirt in order to save 
him the trifling expense of employing a laundress. No one 
ever came up there; they were quite alone, thousands of 
miles away from the world, delighted with this sohtude, in 
which their youth displayed such fraternal gaiety. 

‘ Do you remember, Sister, the morning when I was first 
able to walk about ? ’ asked Ferrand. ‘ You helped me to get 
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np, and supported me whilst I awkwardly stumbled about, no 
longer knowing how to use my legs. We did laugh so.* 

‘ Yes, yes, you were saved, and I was very pleased.* 

‘ And the day when you brought me some cherries—I can 
see it all again : myself reclining on my pillows, and you seated 
at the edge of the bed^with the cherries lying between us in 
a large piece of white paper. I refused to touch them unless 
you ate some with me. And then we took them in turn, one 
at a time, until the paper was emptied; and they were very 
nice.’ j 

‘ Yes, yes, very nice. It was the same with the currant 
syrup : you,^wuld only drink it when I took some also.’ 

Thereupon they laughed yet louder; these recollections 
quite delighted them. But a painful sigh from^^rfadame Vetu 
brought them back to the present. Ferrarftf leant over and 
cast a glance at the sick woman, who had not stirred. The 
ward was still full of a quivering peacefulness, which was only 
broken by the (dear voice of Madame Desagneaux counting 
the linen. Stifling with emotipn, the young;.man resumed in 
a lower tone : * Ah ! Sister, were I to live a hundred years, to 
know every joy, every pleasure, I shoufd never love another 
woman as I love you ! * 

Then Sister Hyacinthe, without, however, showing any 
confusion, bowed her head and resumed her sewing. An 
^Imost imperceptible blush tinged her hly-white skin with 
pink. 

* I also love you well, Monsieur Ferrand,* she said, * but 
you must not make me vain. I only did for you w^hat I do 
for so many others. It is my business, you see. And there 
was really only one pleasant thing about it ail, that the 
Almighty cured you.’ 

They were now again interrupted. La Grivotte and Elise 
Rouquet had returned from the Grotto before the others. La 
Grivotte at once squatted down on her mattress on the floor, 
at the foot of Madame Vetu’s bed, and, taking a piece of bread 
from her pocket, proceeded to devour it. Ferrand, since the 
day before, had felt some interest in this consu^aptive patient, 
who was traversing such a curious phase of agitation, a prey 
to an inordinate appetite and a feverish need of motion. 
For the moment, however, Elise Rouquet’s case interested 
him still more; for it had now become evident that the 
lupus, the sore which was eating away her face, was showing 
signs of cure. She had continued bathing her face at the 
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miraculous fountain, and had just come from the Verification 
Office, where Doctor Boiminy had triumphed. Ferrand, quite 
surprised, went and examined the sore, which, although still 
far from healed, was already paler in colour and slightly 
desiccated, displaying all the symptoms of gradual cure. 
And the case seemed to him so curious, that he resolved to 
make some notes upon it for one of ‘ his old masters at the 
medical college, who was studying the nervous origin of 
certain skin diseases due to faulty nutrition. 

‘ Have you,,felt any pricking sensation ? * he asked. 

‘ Not at all, monsieur,’ she replied. * I bathe my face and 
tell my beads 'with my whole soul, and that is all.’ 

La Grivotte, wffio was vain and jealous, and ever since the 
day before iiccd been going in triumph among the crowds, 
thereupon called-to the doctor. ‘ I say, monsieur, I am cured, 
cured, cured»completely! * 

He waved his hand to her in a friendly way, but refused 
to examine her, ‘ I Imo'W, my girj. Therojis nothing more 
the matter 'with, you.* 

Just then Sister Hyacintlie called to him. She had put 
her sewing down on seeing Madame Vetu raise herself in a 
frightful fit of nausea. In spite of her haste, however, she 
was too late with the basin; the sick woman had brought up 
another discharge of black matter, similar to soot; but, this 
time, some blood was mixed with it, little specks of violet- 
coloured blood. It was the hjemorrhage coming, the near end 
which Ferrand had been dreading. 

‘ Send for the superintendent,* he said in a low voice, 
seating himself at the bedside. 

Sister Hyacinthe ran for Madame de Jonqui^re. The 
lineii having been counted, she found her deep in conver¬ 
sation with her daughter Baymonde, at some distance from 
Madame D«^sagneaux, who was washing her hands. 

Baymonde had just escaped for a few minutes from the 
refectory, where she was on duty. This was the roughest of 
her labours. The long narrow room, with its double row of 
^easy tableSj^ its sickening smell of food and misery, quite 
disgusted her. And taking advantage of the half-hour still 
remaining before the return of the patients, she had hurried 
upstairs, where, out of breath, with a rosy face and shining 
eyes, she had thrown her arms round her mother’s neck. 

‘ Ah I mamma,’ she cried, ‘ what happiness I it’s settled 1' 

Amazed, her head buzzing, busy with the superintendence 
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of her ward, Madame do Jonquiere did not understand. 

* What’s settled, my child ? ’ she asked. 

Then Raymonde lowered her voice, and, with a faint blush, 
replied: ‘ My marriage! ’ 

. It was now the mother’s turn to rejoice. Lively satis¬ 
faction appeared upon her face, the fat face of a ripe, hand¬ 
some, and still agreeable woman. She at once beheld in her 
mind’s eye their little lodging in the Rue Vaneau, where, 
since her husband’s death, she had roared her daughter 
with great difficulty upon the few thousand fralics he had left 
her. This marriage, however, meant a return to life, to 
society, the good old times come back once more. 

* Ah I my child, how happy you make me I ’ exclaimed. 

But a feeling of iineasineSvS suddenly resti^ified her. God 
was her witness that for three years past shehachbeen coming 
to Lourdes through pure motives of charity, for the one great 
joy of nursing His beloved invalids. Perhaps, had she closely 
examined her conscience, She might, behind ^er devotion, have 
found some tface of her fondiTcss for authority, which ren¬ 
dered her present managerial duties extremely pleasant to her. 
However, the hope of finding a husband for her daughter 
among the suitable young men who swarmed at the Grotto 
was certainly her last thought. It was a thought which 
came to her, of course, but merely as something that was pos¬ 
sible, though she never mentioned it. However, her happiness 
wrung an avowal from her : 

‘ Ah! my child, your success doesn’t surprise me. I prayed 
to the Blessed Virgin for it this morning.’ 

Then she wished to be quite sure, and asked for further 
information. Raymonde had not yet told her of her long walk 
leaning on Gerard’s arm the day before, for she did not wish to 
speak of such things until she was triumphant, certain of 
having at last secured a husband. And now it was indeed 
settled, as she had exclaimed so gaily : that very morning she 
had again seen the young man at the Grotto, and he had 
formally become engaged to licr, M. Berthaud would un¬ 
doubtedly ask for her hand on his cousin’s behalf before they 
took their departure from Lourdes. 

‘ Well,’ declared Madame do Jonquiere, who was now con¬ 
vinced, smiling, and delighted at heart, * I hope you will be 
happy, since you are so sensible, and do not need my aid to 
bring your affairs to a successful issue. Kiss me.’ 

It was at this moment that Sister Hyacinthe arrived to 
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announce Madame Vetu's imminent death. Raymonde at 
once ran olf. And Madame D6sagneaux, who was wiping her 
hands* began to complain of the lady-assistants, who had all 
disappeared precisely on the morning when they were most 
wanted. ‘ For instance,’ said she, ‘ there’s Madame Volmar, 
I should like to know where she can, have got to. She has 
not been seen, even for an hour, over since our arrival.^ 

* Pray leave Madame Volmar alone I * replied Madame de 
Jonqui^re with some asperity. ‘ I have already told you that 
she is ill.’ ‘ 

They both hastened to Madame Vetu. Ferrand stood 
there waiting ; and Sister Hyacinthe having asldid him if there 
were indeed nothing to be done, he shook his head. The 
dying woma!fe^^s)^elieved by lier first emesis, now lay inert, with 
closed eyes. But, a second time, the frightful nausea returned 
to her, and she brought up another discharge of black matter 
mingled with violet-coloured blood. Then she had another 
short interval of calm, during which she noticed La Grivotte, 
who was greedib/’devouring hor hunk of bread on the mattress 
on the floor. 

‘ She’s cured, isn’t she ? ’ the poor woman asked, feeling 
that she herself was dying. 

La Grivotte heard her, and exclaimed triumphantly: * Oh, 
yes, niadame, cured, cured, cured completely! ’ 

For a moment Madame Vetu seemed overcome by .a 
miserable feeling of grief, the revolt of one who will not 
succumb while others continue to live. But almost imme¬ 
diately she became resigned, and they heard her add very 
faintly, ‘ It is the young ones who ought to remain.’ 

Then liereyes, which remained ^vide open, looked round, as 
though bidding farewell to all those persons, whom she seemed 
surprised to see about her. 8he attempted to smile as she 
encountered the eager gaze of curiosity which little Sophie 
Couteau still fixed upon her; this charming child had come 
to kiss her that very morning, in her bed. Elise Rouquet, 
who troubled herself about nobody, was meantime holding her 
hand-glass, absorbed in the contemplation of her face, which 
seemed to her to be growing beautiful, now that the sore was 
healing. But what especially charmed the dying woman was 
the eight of Marie, so lovely in her ecstasy. She watched 
her for a long time, constantly attracted towards her, as 
towards a vision of light and joy. Perhaps she fancied that 
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she already beheld one of the saints of Paradise amid the glory 
of the snn. 

Suddenly, however, the fits of vomiting returned, and now 
she solely brought up blood, vitiated blood, the colour of claret. 
The rush was so great that it bespattered the sheet, and ran 
•all over the bed. In vain did Madame de Jonqui^re and 
Madame D^sagneaux bring cloths; they were both very pale 
•and scarcely able to remain standing. Ferrand, knowing how 
powerless he was, had withdrawn to the window, to the very 
spot where he had so lately experienced such delicious emotion ; 
and with an instinctive movement, of which* she was surely 
unconscious, Sister Hyacinthe had likewise returned to that 
happy window, as though to be near him. 

* Beally, can you do notliing ? ' she inquired,. 

‘ No, nothing 1 She will go off like tha^iu^he same way 
as a lamp that has burnt out.’ 

Madame Vetu, who was now utterly exhausted, with a thin 
red stream still flowing from her mouth, looked fixedly at 
Madame de Joftqui^re Whilst faintly moving her lips. The 
lady-superintbndent thereupor? bent over Iffil: and heard these 
slowly uttered words : • 

* About my husband, madame—the shop is in the Rue 
Mouffetard—oh! it’s quite a tiny one, not far from the Gobelins 
—He’s a clockmaker, he is; he couldn’t come with me, of 
course, having to attend to the business ; and he will be very 
much put out when he finds I don’t come back—Yes, I cleaned 

the jewellery and did the errands-’ Then her voice grew 

fainter, her words disjointed by the death-rattle, which began. 
‘ Therefore, madame, I beg you will wTite to him, because I 
haven’t done so, and now here’s the end—Tell him my body 
had better remain at Lourdes, on account of the expense—And 
he must marry again; it’s necessary for one in trade—His 
cousin—tell him his cousin ’ 

The rest became a confused murmur. Her weakness was 
too great, her breath w^as halting. Yet her eyes continued 
open and full of life, amid her pale, yellow, waxy mask. And 
those eyes seemed to fix themselves despairingly on the past, 
on all that which soon would be no more: the little clock- 
maker’s shop hidden away in a populous neighbourhood; the 
gentle humdrum existence, with a toiling husband who was 
ever bending over his watches; and the great pleasures of 
Sunday, such as watching children fly their kites upon 
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the fortifications. And at last those staring eyes gazed vainly 
into the frightful night which was gathering. 

A last time did Madame de Jonquiere lean over her, seeing 
that her lips were again moving. There came but a faint 
breath, a voice from far away, which distantly mui*mured in 
an accent of intense grief: ‘ She did not cure me.’ 

And then Madame Vetu expired, very gently. 

As though this were all that she had been waiting for, 
little Sophie Couteau jumped from the bed quite satisfied, and 
went off to play with her doll again at the far end of the 
ward. Neither'La Grivotte, who was finishing her bread, nor 
Elise Rouquet, busy with her mirror, noticed th^ catastrophe. 
However, amidst the cold breath which vseemingly swept by, 
while Madanm do Jonqui6re and Madame D(isagneaux—the 
latter of whom >^vas unaccustomed to the sight of death— 
were whispering together in agitation, Marie emerged from 
the expectant rapture in which the continuous, unspoken 
prayer of her whole being had plunged her so long. And 
when she understood what had happened, a feeling of sisterly 
compassion—thG'<?6inpassion of a suffering companion, on her 
side certain of cure—brought tears to her eyes. 

^ Ah ! the poor woman,’ slie murmured ; ‘ to think that she 
has died so far from home, in such loneliness, at the hour 
when others are being born anew ! ’ 

Ferrand, who, in spite of professional indifference, had 
also been stirred by the scene, stepped forward to verify th(f 
death ; and it was on a sign from him that Sister Hyacinthe 
turned up the sheet, and threw it over the dead woman’s face, 
for there could bo no question of removing the corpse at that 
moment. The patients were now returning from the Grotto 
in bands, and the ward, hitherto so calm, so full of sunshine, 
was again filling with the tumult of wretchedness and pain— 
deep coughing and feeble shufiHng, mingled with a noisome 
smell—a pitiM display, in fact, of well-nigh every human 
infirmity. 


THE SERVICE AT THE GROTTO 

On that Monday, the crowd at the Grotto was 

enormous. It was the last day that the national pilgrimage 
would spend at Lourdes, and Father Fourcade, in his morn- 
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ing address, had said that it would be necessary to make a 
supreme effort of fervour and faith to obtain from Heaven all 
that it might be willing to grant in the way of grace and 
prodigious cure. So, from two o’clock in the afternoon, 
.twenty thousand pilgrims were assembled there, feverish, and 
agitated by the most aijdent hopes. From minute to minute 
.the crowd continued increasing, to such a point, indeed, that 
Baron Suire became alarmed, and came out of the Grotto to 
say to Berthaud: ‘ My friend, we shall be overwhelmed, that’s 
certain. Double your squads, bring your ^men closer to¬ 
gether.’ 

The Hospitality of our Lady of Salvation was alone en¬ 
trusted with the task of keeping order, for there were neither 
guardians nor policemen of any sort present; 4 nd it was for 
this reason tliat the President of the A^^Sociation was so 
alarmed. However, Berthaud, under grave circumstances, 
was a loader whose words commanded attention, and who 
was endowed with energy that could be relied on, * Be easy,’ 
said he; ‘ I Avill be answerable for everything. I shall not 
move from here until the four o’clock procession has passed 
by.’ ^ • 

Nevertheless, he signalled to G6rard to approach. ‘ Give 
your men the strictest instructions,’ he said to him. ‘Only 
those persons who have cards should be allowed to pass, 
^nd place your men nearer each other; toll them to hold the 
cord tight.* 

Yonder, beneath the ivy which draped the rock, the 
Grotto opened, with the eternal daring of its candles. From 
a distance it looked rather squat and misshapen, a very narrow 
and modest aperture for the breath of the Infinite which 
issued from it, turning all faces pale and bowing every head. 
The statue of the Virgin had become a mere white spot, 
which seemed to move in the quiver of the atmosphere, heated 
by the small yellow flames. To see anything it was necessary 
to raise oneself; for the silver altar, the harmonium-organ 
divested of its housing, the heap of bouquets thrown there, the 
votive offerings streaking the smoky walls, were scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from behind the railing. And the* day was lovely; 
never yet had a purer sky expanded above the immense 
crowd; the softness of the breeze in particular seemed delicious 
after the storm of the niglit, which had brought down the 
over- oppressive heat of the two first days. 

G6rard had to fight his way with his elbows in order to 
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repeat the orders to his men. The crowd had already begun 
pushing. ‘ Two more men here 1 ’ he called. ‘ Come, four 
together if necessary, and hold the rope well i ’ 

The general impulse was instinctive and invincible; the 
twenty thousand persons assembled there were drawn towards 
the Grotto by an irresistible attraction, in which burning 
curiosity mingled with the thirst for mystery. All eyes con¬ 
verged, every mouth, hand, and body was borne towards the 
pale glitter of the candles and the white moving speck of the 
marble Virgin. And, in order that the large space reserved 
to the sick, in front of the railings, might not be invaded by 
the swelling mob, it had been necessary to enclose it with 
a stout rope, which the bearers at intervals of two or three 
yards graspefi^with both hands. Their orders were to let 
nobody pass exce*^^iing the sick provided with hospital cards 
and the few persons to whom special authorisations had been 
granted. They limited themselves, therefore, to raising the 
cords and then letting them fall behind the chosen ones, 
without listening the supplications of any of the others. 
Li fact they even showed Ihemselves somewhat rough, 
taking a certain pleabure in exercising the authority with 
which they were invested for a day. In truth, however, they 
were very much pushed about, and had to support each other 
and resist with all the strength of their loins to avoid being 
swept away. 

While the benches before the Grotto and the vast reserved 
space were filling with sick people, handcarts, and stretchers, 
the crowd, the immense crowd, swayed about on the outskirts. 
Starting from the Place du Kosaire, it extended to the bottom 
of the promenade along the Gave, where the pavement 
throughout its entire length was black with people, so dense 
a human sea that all circulation was prevented. On the 
parapet was an interminable line of women—most of them 
seated, but some few standing so as to see the better—and 
almost all carrying silk parasols, which with holiday-like 
gaiety shimmered in the sunlight. The managers had wished 
to keep a path open in order that the sick might bo brought 
along; but it was ever being invaded and obstructed, so 
that the carts and stretchers remained on the road, submerged 
and lost, until a bearer freed them from the block. Never¬ 
theless, the great tramping was that of a docile flock, an 
innocent, lamb-like crowd; and it was only the involuntary 
pushing, the blind rolling of one and all towards the light 
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of the candles, that had to be contended against. No accident 
had ever happened there, notwithstanding the excitement, 
which gradually increased and threw the people into the 
unruly delirium of faith. 

However, Baron Suire again forced his way through the 
throng. * Berthaud I Berthaud I * he called, ‘ see that the 
diflli is conducted le^s rapidly. There are women and 
children stifling.’ 

This time Berthaud gave a sign of impatience. * Ah ! 
hang it, I can’t bo everywhere! Close the gate for a moment 
if it’s necessary.’ * 

It was a question of the march through the Grotto which 
went on throughout the afternoon. The faithful were per¬ 
mitted to enter by the door on the left, and mn.de their exit 
by that on the right. 

‘ Close the gate 1 ’ exclaimed the Baron. ‘ Byt that would 
be worse; they would all get crushed against it! ’ 

As it happer^d G6rard was there, thoughtlessly talking 
for an instant with Eaymbnde, who w^as standing on the other 
side of tlie cori, holding a bowl df milk, whi(^i she was about to 
carry to a paralysed old woman ; and Berthaud ordered the 
young fellow to post two men at the entrance gate of the iron 
railing, with instructions only to allow the pilgrims to enter 
by tens. When Gerard had executed this order, and 
returned, he found Berthaud laughing and joking with 
Raymonde. She went ofl: on her errand, however, and the 
two men stood watching her while she made the paralysed 
woman drink. 

* She is charming, and it’s settled, eh ? ’ said Berthaud. 

* You are going to marry her, aren’t you ? * 

* I shall ask her mother to-night. I rely upon you to 
accompany me.’ 

‘ Why, certainly. You know what I told you. Nothing 
could be more sensible. The uncle will find you a berth 
before six months are over.’ 

A push of the crowd separated them, and Berthaud went 
off to assure himself personally whether the march through 
the Grotto was now being accomplished in‘a methodical 
manner, without any crushing. For hours the same unbroken 
tide rolled in—women, men, and children from all parts of the 
world, all who chose, all who passed that way. As a result 
classes were singularly mixed; there were beggars in rags 
beside neat bourgeois^ peasants of either sex, well dressed 
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ladies, servants with bare hair, young girls with bare feet, 
and others with pomatuined hair and foreheads bound with 
ribbons. Admission was free ; the mystery was open to all, to 
unbelievers as well as to the faithful, to those who were solely 
influenced by curiosity as well as to those who entered with 
their hearts faint ^vith love. And it was a sight to see them, 
all almost equally affected by the tepid odour of the wax, half 
stilling in the heavy tabernacle air which gathered beneath 
the rocky vault, and lowering their eyes for fear of slipping on 
the gratings. Many stood there bewildered, not oven bowing, 
examining the things around with the covert uneasiness of 
indifferent folk astray amidst the redoubtable mysteries of a 
sanctuary. But the devout crossed themselves, threw letters, 
deposited CEkulles and bouquets, kissed the rock below the 
Virgin’s statue,'‘’;>r else rubbed their chaplets, medals, and 
other small objects of piety against it, as the contact sufficed 
to bless them. And the d6fiU continued, continued without 
end, during days and months as it had done ♦for years ; and it 
seemed as if the whole world,,all the miseries Rnd sufferings 
of humanity, came in turn and passed in tlie same hypnotic, 
contagious kind of rdiind, through that rocky nook, ever in 
search of happiness. 

When Berthaud had satisfied himself that everything was 
working well, ho walked about like a more spectator, super¬ 
intending bis men. Only one matter remained to trouble 
him : the procession of the Blessed Sacrament, during which 
such frenzy burst forth that accidents were always to be 
feared. 

This last day seemed likely to bo a very fervent one, for 
he already felt a tremor of exalted faith rising among the 
crowd. The treatment needed for miraculous euro was drawing 
to an end; there had been the fever of the journey, the be¬ 
setting influence of the same endlessly repeated hymns, and 
the stubborn continuation of the same religious exercises; 
and still and ever the conversation was turned on miracles, 
and the mind fixed on the divine illumination of the Grotto. 
Many, not having slept for three nights, bad reached a state 
of hallucination, and walked about in a rageful dream. No 
repose was granted them, the continual prayers were like 
whips lashing their souls. The appeals to the Blessed Virgin 
never ceased; priest followed priest in the pulpit, proclaiming 
the universal dolour and directing the despairing supplications 
of the throng, daring the whole time that the sick remained 
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before the pale, smiling, marble statue, with hands clasped 
and eyes raised to heaven. 

At that moment the white stone pulpit against the rock 
on the right of the Grotto was occupied by a priest from 
Toulouse, whom Berthaud knew, and to whom he listened 
for a moment with an air of approval. Ho was a stout man 
with an unctuous dictibn, famous for his rhetorical successes. 
However, all eloquence hero consisted in displaying the 
strength of one’s lungs in a violent delivery of the phrase or 
cry which the whole crowd had to repeat; for the addresses 
were nothing more than so much vociferation interspersed 
with ‘ Aves ’ /ind ‘ Paters.’ 

The priest, who had just finished the Rosary, strove to 
increase his stature by stretching his short* legs, whilst 
shouting the first appeal of the litanies wljioh he improvised, 
and led in his own way, according to the inspiration which 
possessed him, 

‘ Mary, we lj>ve thee ’ ho called. 

And thereupon the crowd repeated in^ lower, confused, 
and broken tone : ^ Mary, we love thee ! ’ 

From that moment there \vas no stopping. The voice of 
the priest rang out at full swing, and the voices of the crowd 
responded in a dolorous murmur. 

‘ Mary, thou art our only hope I * 

‘ Mary, thou art our only hope I * 

• ‘Pure Virgin, make us purer, among the pure !’ 

* Pure Virgin, make us purer, among the pure I * 

‘Powerful Virgin, save our sick ! ’ 

‘ Powerful Virgin, save our sick ! ’ 

Often, when the priest’s imagination failed him, or he 
wished to thrust a cry home with greater force, he would re¬ 
peat it thrice ; while the docile crowd w^ould do the same, 
quivering under the enervating eliect of the persistent lamen¬ 
tation, which increased its fever. 

The litanies continued, and Berthaud went back towards 
the Grotto. Those who defiled through it beheld an extra¬ 
ordinary sight when they turned and faced the sick. The 
whole of the large space between the cords w!Ls occupied by 
the thousand or twelve hundred patients whom the national 
pilgrimage had brought with it; and beneath the vast spot¬ 
less sky on that radiant day there was the most heartrending 
ji^ble of sufferers that one could behold. The three hos¬ 
pitals of Lourdes had emptied their chambers of horror. To 
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begin with, those who were still able to remain seated had 
been piled upon the benches. Many of them, however, were 
propped up with cushions, whilst others kept shoulder to 
shoulder, the strong ones supporting the weak. Then, in 
front of the benches, before the Grotto itself, were the more 
grievously afflicted sufferers lying at full length; the flag¬ 
stones disappearing from view beneath this woeful assemblage, 
which was like a large, stagnant pool of horror. There 
was an indescribable block of vehicles, stretchers, and mat¬ 
tresses. Some of the invalids in little boxes not unlike 
coffins had raised themselves up and showed above the others, 
but the majority lay almost on a level with -the ground. 
There were some lying fully dressed on the check-patterned 
ticks of mattresses; whilst others had been brought with 
their bedding, so 'Bhat only their heads and pale hands were 
seen outside the sheets. Few of these pallets were clean. 
Some pillows of dazzling whiteness, which by a last feeling 
of coquetry had been trimmed with embroidery, alone shone 
out among the filt^iy wretchedness of all the rest—a fearful 
collection of rags, worn-out blankets, and linen splashed with 
stains. And all were pushed, squeezed, piled up by chance as 
they came, women, men, children, and priests, people in 
nightgowns beside people who were fully attired, jumbled to¬ 
gether in the blinding light of day. 

And all forms of disease were there, the whole frightful l)ro-^ 
cession which, twice a day, left the hospitals to wend its way 
through horrified Lourdes. There were the heads eaten away 
by eczema, the foreheads crowned with roseola, and the noses 
and mouths which elephantiasis had transformed into shapeless 
snouts. Next, the dropsical ones, swollen out like leathern 
bottles; the rheumatic ones with twisted hands and swollen 
feet, like bags stuffed full of rags ; and a sufferer from hydro¬ 
cephalus, whose huge and weighty skull fell backwards. 
Then the consumptive ones with livid skins, trembling with 
fever, exhausted by dysentery, wasted to skeletons. Then the 
deformities, the contractions, the twisted trunks, the twisted 
arms, the necks all awry; all the poor broken, pounded 
creatures, motionless in their tragic, marionette-like pos¬ 
tures. Then the poor rachitic girls displaying their waxen 
complexions and slender necks eaten into by sores ; the yel¬ 
low-faced, besotted-looking women in the painful stupor 
which falls on unfortunate creatures devoured by cancer; and 
the others who turned pale, and dared not move, fearing as 
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they did the shock of the tumours whose weighty pain was 
stifling them. On the benches sat bewildered deaf women, 
who heard nothing, but sang on all the same, and blind ones 
with heads erect, who remained for hours turned towards the 
statue of the Virgin which they could not see. And there was 
also the woman stricken with imbecility, whose nose was 
eaten away, and who laughed with a terrifying laugh, display¬ 
ing the black, empty cavern of her mouth ; and then the epi¬ 
leptic woman whom a recent attack had left as pale as death, 
with froth still at the corners of her lips. , 

Bub sickness and suffering were no longer of consequence, 
since they whre all there, seated or lying down, with their eyes 
upon the Grotto. The poor, fleshless, earthy-looking faces be¬ 
came transfigured, and began to glow with hopel Anchylosed 
hands were joined, heavy eyelids found tlfe strength to rise, 
exhausted voices revived as the priest shoutdd the appeals. 
At first there was nothing but indistinct stuttering, similar 
to slight pufifs^of air rising here and there above the multi¬ 
tude. ThoiJ the cry ascended and spreadrthrough the crowd 
itself from one to the other end of the^immense square. 

‘ Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us I * cried the 
priest in his thundering voice. 

And the sick and the pilgrims repeated louder and louder: 
* Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us 1 ’ 

Then the flow of the litany set in, and continued with 
increasing speed: 

‘ Most pure Mother, most chaste Mother, thy children are 
at thy feet 1 * 

* Most pure Mother, most chaste Mother, thy children are 
at thy feet I * 

‘ Queen of the Angels, say but a word, and our sick shall 
be healed!' 

‘ Queen of the Angels, say but a word, and our sick shall 
be healed! * 

In the second row of sufferers, near the pulpit, was M. 
Sabathier, who had asked to be brought there early, wishing 
to choose his place like an old habitu6 whq knew the cosy 
corners. Moreover, it seemed to him that it was of para¬ 
mount importance that he should be as near as possible, under 
the very eyes of the Virgin, as though she required to see her 
faithful in order not to forget them. However, for the seven 
years that he had been coming there he had nursed this one 
hope of being some day noticed by her, of touching her, and 
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of obtaining his cure, if not by selection, at least by seniority. 
This merely needed patience on his part without the firmness 
of his faith being in the least shaken by his way of thinking. 
Only, like a poor, resigned man just a little weary of being 
always put off, he sometimes allowed himself diversions. For 
instance, he had obtained permission to keep his wife near 
him, seated on a camp stool, and he liked to talk to her, 
and acquaint her with his reflections. 

‘ Raise me a little, my dear,’ said he. ‘ I am slipping. I 
am very uncomfortable.’ 

Attired in trousers and a coarse woollen jacket, he was sit¬ 
ting upon his mattress, with his back leaning against a tilted 
chair. 

‘Are you "'better ? ’ asked his wdfe, when she had raised 
him, 

‘ Yes, yes,’Tie answered; and then began to take an interest 
in Brother Isidore, whom they had succeeded in bringing in 
spite of everything, and who Avas lying upon 'h neighbouring 
mattress, with a sheet drawn up to his chin,'and nothing 
protruding but his wasted hands, which lay clasped upon the 
blanket. 

‘ Ah ! the poor man,’ said M. Sabathier. ‘ It’s very impru¬ 
dent, but the Blessed Virgin is so powerful wlien she chooses 1 * 

He took up liis chaph3t again, but once more broke off from 
his devotions on perceiving Madame Mazo, who had just glided 
into the reserved space—so slender and unobtrusive, that she 
had doubtless slipped under the ropes without being noticed. 
She had seated herself at the end of a bench and, very quiet 
and motionless, did not occupy more room there than a child. 
And her long face, with its w^eary features, the face of a woman 
of two-and-thirty faded before her time, wore an expression of 
unlimited sadness, infinite abandonment. 

‘And so,’ resumed M. Sabathier in a low voice, again ad¬ 
dressing his wif (3 after attracting her attention by a slight 
movement of the chin, ‘ it’s for the conversion of her husband 
that this lady prays. You came across her this morning in a 
shop, didn’t you ’ 

^ Yes, yes,’ replied Madame Sabathier, * And, besides, I 
had some talk about lier with another lady who knows her. 
Her husband is a commercial traveller. Ho leaves her for six 
months at a time, and goes about with other people. Oh! he’s 
a very gay fellow, it seems, very nice, and ho doesn’t let her 
want for money; only she adores him, she cannot accustom 
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herself to his neglect, and comes to pray the Blessed Virgin to 
give him back to her. At this moment, it appears, he is close 
by, at Luchon, with two ladies—two sisters.’ 

M. Sabathier signed to his wife to stop. He was now 
looking at the Grotto, again becoming a man of intellect, a 
‘professor whom questions of art had formerly impassioned. 

‘ You see, my dear,’ he*said, ^ they have spoilt the Grotto by 
'endeavouring to make it too beautiful. 1 am certain it looked 
much better in its original wildness. It has lost its charac¬ 
teristic features—and what a frightful shop they have stuck 
there, on the left! ’ 

However,,he now experienced sudden remorse for his 
thoughtlessness. Whilst he was chatting away, might not 
the Blessed Virgin be noticing one of his neighbours, more fer¬ 
vent, more sedate than himself? Feeling- anxious on the 
point he reverted to his customary modesty and •patience, and 
with dull, expressionless eyes again began waiting for the good 
pleasure of Hea^n. 

Moreover, .the sound of a fr^sh voice helped to bring him 
back to this annihilation, in which nothing was left of the 
cultured reasoner that he liad formerly been. It was another 
preacher who had just entered the pulpit, a Capuchin this 
time, whoso guttural call, persistently repeated, sent a tremor 
through the crowd. 

^ Holy Virgin of virgins, be blessed I ’ 

* ‘ Holy Virgin of virgins, bo blessed ! ’ 

‘ Holy Virgin of virgins, turn not thy face from thy chil¬ 
dren ! * 

‘ Holy Virgin of virgins, turn not thy face from thy chil¬ 
dren ! ’ 

‘ Holy Virgin of virgins, breathe upon our sores, and our 
sores shall heal 1 * 

‘ Holy Virgin of virgins, breathe upon our sores, and our 
sores shall heal!' 

At the end of the first bench, skirting the central path, 
which was becoming crowded, the Vigneron family had suc¬ 
ceeded in finding room for themselves. They jvere all there : 
little Gustave, seated in a sinking posture, with his crutch 
between his legs ; his mother, beside him, following the prayers 
like a punctilious hourgeoisc ; his aunt, Madame Chaise, on 
the other side, so inconvenienced by the crowd that she was 
stilling; and M. Vigneron, who remained silent and, for a 
moment, had been examining Madame Chaise attentively. 
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cascade, whose ceaseless jet seemed so slow when in reality 
must have rushed down with a noise like thunder, the whole im¬ 
mensity, the forests on right and left, the torrents and the land¬ 
slips, looked as though they might have been held in the palm 
of one’s hand, when one gazed upon them from the village 
market-place. And what had impressed* him most, what ho 
repeatedly alluded to, were the strange figures described by 
the snow, which had remained up there amongst the rocks. 
Amongst others was a huge crucifix, a white cross, several 
thousand yards in length, which you might have thought had 
been thrown across the amphitheatre from one end to the 
other. ^ 

However, all at once M. do Guersaint broke off to inquire : 

* By the way, what’s happening at our neighbour’s ? As I 
came upstairs a little while ago I met Monsieur Yigneron 
running about like a madman ; and, through the open door¬ 
way of their room, I fancied I saw Madame Vigneron looking 
very red. Has their son Gustavo had another^attack ? * 

Pierre had quite forgotten Madaine Chaisq, lying dead on 
the other side of the partition. He seemed to feel a cold 
breath pass over him. ‘ No, no,’ he answered, ‘ the child is 
all right.* And ho said no more, preferring to remain silent. 
\Yhy spoil this happy hour of new life and reconquered youth 
by mingling with it the image of death ? However, from that 
moment he himself could not cease thinking of the proximity 
of nothingness. And lie thought, too, of that other room where 
Madame Yolmar’s friend was now alone, stifiing his sobs 
with his lips pressed upon a pair of gloves Tvhich he had 
stolen from her. All the sounds of the hotel were nowt)ecom- 
ing audible again—the coughs, the sighs, the indistinct voices, 
the continual slamming of doors, the creaking of the floors 
beneath the great accumulation of travellers, and all the stir 
in the passages, along which flying skirts were sweeping, and 
families galloping distractedly amidst the hurry-scurry of 
departure. 

‘ On my word! you’ll do yourself an injury,* all at once 
cried Monsieur de Guersaint, on seeing his daughter take up 
another cake. 

Marie was quite merry too. But at a sudden thought 
tears came into her eyes, and she exclaimed : ‘ Ah 1 how glad 
I am I but also how sorry when I think that everybody is not 
as pleased as myself.’ 
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who had come late, had been deposited in the crowded central 
pathway; and he marvelled at the luxury about the young 
woman, that sort of coffin quilted with white silk, in which 
she was lying, attired in a pink dressing-gown trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. The husband in a frock-coat, and the 
sister in a black gown .of simple but marvellous elegance, were 
standing by; while Abb 4 Judaine, kneeling near the sufferer, 
finished offering up a fervent prayer. 

When the priest had risen, M. Vigneron made him a little 
room on the bench beside him ; and he then jtook the liberty 
of questioning him. ‘ Well, Monsieur Ic Cure, does that poor 
young worn am feel a, little better ’ 

Abb6 Judaine made a gesture of infinite sadness. ‘ Alasl 
no. I was full of so mucJi hope! It was I who persuaded 
the family to come. Two years ago tHe Blessed Virgin 
showed me such extraordinary grace by curing my poor lost 
eyes, that 1 hoped to obtain another favour from her. How¬ 
ever, I will not despair. .We still have until to-morrow.’ 

M. Vigueiwn again looked towards Madame Dieulafay and 
examined her poor face, still of a perfeej; oval and with admir¬ 
able eyes; but now it was expressionless, with ashen hue, 
similar to a mask of death, amidst the lace, ‘ It’s really very 
sad,’ he murmured, 

‘ And if you had seen her last summer! ’ resumed the 
priest. ‘ They have their country seat at Saligny, my parish, 
and I often dined with them. I cannot help feeling sad when 
I look at her elder sister, J^Iadame Jousseur, that lady in black 
who stands there, for she bears a strong resemblance to her ; 
ahd the poor sufferer was even prettier, one of the beauties of 
Paris. And now compare them together—observe that 
brilliancy, that sovereign grace, beside that poor, pitiful 
creature—it oppresses one’s heart—ah ! what a frightful 
lesson I * 

He became silent for an instant. Saintly man that he 
was naturally, altogether devoid of passions, with no keen 
intelligence to disturb him in his faith, be displayed a naive 
admiration for beauty, wealth, and power, whictihe had never 
envied. Nevertheless, he ventured to express a doubt, a 
scruple, which troubled his usual serenity. *For my part, 
I should have liked her to come here with more simplicity, 
without all that surrounding of luxury, because the Blessed 

Virgin prefers tlie humble- But I understand very well 

that there are certain social exigencies. And, then, her hus- 
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band and sister love her so ! Remember that he has forsaken 
his business and she her pleasures in order to come hero with 
her; and so overcome are they at the idea of losing her that 
their eyes are never dry, they always have that bewildered look 
which you can notice. So they must be excused for trying to pro¬ 
cure her the comfort of looking beautiful until the last hour.’ 

M. Vigneron nodded his head approvingly. Ah I it was 
certainly not the \vealthy who had the most luck at the 
Grotto! Servants, country folk, poor beggars were cured, 
while ladies ret^urned home with tlieir ailments unrelieved, 
notwithstanding their gifts and the big candles they had burnt. 
And, in spite of himself, Vigneron then looked at Madame 
Chaise, who, having recovered from her attack, was nowreposing 
with a comfortable air. 

But a tremor p.?,ssed through tho crowd and Ahbd Judaino 
spoke again : •* Here is Father Massias coming towards the 
pulpit. He is a saint; listen to him/ 

They knew' him, and were aware tjiat he cotild never appear 
without every sould)eing stin\M;l by sudden hope, for it was 
reported that the miracles were often brought to pass 
bis great fervour. voice, full of tenderness and strength, 
was said to bo appreciated by tlic Virgin. 

All heads were therefore ujiliftedandtho emotion yet further 
increased when Father Fourcade was scon coming to the foot 
of the pulpit, leaning on the shoulder of his welhheloved 
brother, the preferred of all; and he stayial there, so that hb 
also might hear him. His gouty foot had been paining him 
more acutely since the morning, so that it required great 
courage on his part to remain thus standing and smiling. 
The increasing exaltation of the crowd made him happy, how'- 
ever; he foresaw prodigies and dazzling cures which would 
redound to the glory of Mary and Jesns. 

Having entered the pulpit, Father Massias did not at once 
speak. He seemed very tall, thin, and pale, with an ascetic 
face, elongated the more by his discoloured beard. His eyes 
sparkled and his large, eloquent mouth protruded passion¬ 
ately. 

‘ Lord, save us, for we perish I ’ ho suddenly cried ; anddn 
a fever, which increased minute by minute, the transported 
crowd repeated : ‘ Lord, save ns for we perish I ’ 

Then he opened his arms and again launched forth his 
flaming cry, as if he had torn it from bis glowing heart; 
• Lord, if it be Thy will, Thou canst heal me I * 
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* Lord, if it be Thy will, Thou canst heal me I ’ 

‘ Lord, I am not worthy that Thou should’st enter under 
my roof, but only say the word, and I shall be healed I ^ 

* Lord, I am not worthy that Thou should’st enter under 
my roof, but only say the word, and I shall be healed! ’ 

Marthe, Brother Isi^dore’s sister, had now begun to talk in 
a whisper with Madame Sabathier, near whom she had 
at last seated herself. They had formed an acquaintance at 
the Hospital; and, drawn together by so much sutiering, the 
servant had familiarly confided to the hourgeciiso how anxious 
she felt about her brother; for she could plainly see that he 
had very littlo breath left in him. The Blessed Virgin must bo 
quick indeed if she desired to save him. It was already a 
miracle that they had been able to bring him ahve as far as 
the Grotto, ^ 

In her resignation, poor, simple creature fliat she was, 
she did not weep; but her lieart was so swollen that her 
infrequent worde came faintly from her lips. Then a flood of 
past memoriee suddenly returned to her; and with her utter¬ 
ance thickened by prolonged silence she began to relieve her 
heart: ‘We were fourteen at home, at Baint-Jacut, near 
Vannes. He, big as he was, has always been delicate, and 
that was why he remained with our priest, who ended by 
placing him among the Christian Brothers. The elder ones 
took over the property, and, for my part, I preferred going out 
to service. Yes, it was a lady who took me with her to Paris, 
five years ago already. Ali! what a lot of trouble there is in 
life I Everyone has so much trouble ! ’ 

* Y^ou are quite right, my girl,* replied Madame Sabathier, 
looking the while at lier husband, w'ho was devoutly repeating 
each of Father Massias’s appeals. 

‘ And then,’ continued Marthe, ‘ there I learned last 
month that Isidore, who had returned from a hot climate 
where he had been on a mission, had brought a bad sickness 
back with him. And, when I ran to see him, he told me he 
should'die if he did not leave for Lourdes, but that he couldn’t 
make the journey, because he had nobody to accompany him. 
Then, as I had eighty francs saved up, I gave up my place, 
and wo set out together. You see, madame, if I am so fond 
of him, it’s because when I was little he used to bring me 
gooseberries from the parsonage, whereas all the others beat 
me.* 

She relapsed into silence for a moment, her countenance 
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swollen by grief, and her poor eyes so scorched by watching 
that no tears could come from thorn. Then she began to 
stutter disjointed words : ‘ Look at him, raadame. It fills one 
with pity. Ah! my God, his poor cheeks, his poor chin, hia 
poor face-’ 

It was, in fact, a lamentable spectacle. Madame Saba- 
thier’s heart was quite upset when she observed Brother Isi¬ 
dore so yellow, cadaverous, steeped in a cold sweat of agony. 
Above the sheet he still only showed his clasped hands and 
his face encircled with long scaiity hair ; but if those wax-like 
hands seemed lifeless, if tliere was not a feature of that long- 
suffering face that stirred, its eyes were still alive, Inextinguish¬ 
able eves of love, whose llamo sufficed to illumine the whole 
of liis expiring visage—the visage of a Christ upon the cross. 
And never had tluf^contrast been so clearly marked between 
his low forehead and unintfdligeiit, loutish, peasant air, and 
the divine splendour which came from his poor human mask, 
ravaged and sanctified by suffering,-sublimo jIt this last hour 
in the passionate radiance of lii^faith. Ilis flesh had melted as 
it were, he was no longpr a breath, notliing but a look, a light. 

>Since he had been set down there his eyes had not strayed 
from the statue of the Virgin. Nothing else existed around 
him. He did not sec the enormous multitude, he did not 
even hear the wild cries of the priests, the incessant cries which 
sliook this quivering crowd, liis eyes alone remained to him, 
his eyes burning wuth infinite tenderness, and they 'were fixed 
upon the Virgin, never more to turn from her. They drank 
her in, even unto death, they made a last effort of will to dis¬ 
appear, die out in her. I’or an instant, however, his month 
half opened and his drawn visage relaxed as an expression 
of celestial beatitude came over it. Then nothing more stirred, 
his eyes remained wide open, still obstinately fixed upon the 
'white statue. 

A few seconds elapsed. Marthe had felt a cold breath, 
chilling the roots of her hair. ‘ I say, madame, lookj ’ she 
stammered. 

Madame Sabathier, who felt anxious, pretended that she 
did not understand. ‘ What is it, my girl ? * 

* My brother! look I Ho no longer moves. Ho opened 
his mouth, and has not stirred since.' Then they both shud¬ 
dered, feeling certain he was dead. He had, indeed, just passed 
away, without a rattle, without a breath, as if life had es¬ 
caped in his glance, through his largo, loving eyes, ravenous 
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with passion. He had expired gazing upon the Virgin, and 
nothing could have been so sweet; and he stillcontinuedtogaze 
upon her with his dead eyes, as though with ineffable delight. 

‘ Try to close his eyes,’ murmured Madame Sabathier. 
‘We shall soon know then.’ 

Marthe had already risen, and, leaning forward, so as not 
to be observed, she endeavoured to close the eyes with a 
trembling finger. But each time they reopened, and again 
looked at the Virgin with invincible obstinacy. He was dead, 
and Marthe had to leave his eyes wide open, steeped in un¬ 
bounded ecstasy. * 

‘ Ah! it’^ hnished, it’s quite finished, madame I * she 
stuttered. 

Two tears then burst from her heavy eyelids and ran 
down her cheeks; while Madame Saba^aier caught hold of 
her hand to keep her quiet. There had been whisperings, 
and uneasiness was already spreading. But what course 
could be adopted ? It was impossible to carry off the corpse 
amidst suchji mob, during the prayers, without incurring the 
risk of creating a disastrous effect. The best plan wmuld be 
to leave it there, pending a favoiiralfie moment. The poor 
fellow scandalised no one, he did not seem any more dead 
now than he had seemed ten minutes previously, and every¬ 
body would think that his fiaining eyes were still alive, 
ardently appealing to the divine compassion of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Only a few persons among those around knew the truth. 
M. Sabathier, quite scared, had made a questioning sign to 
his wife, and on being answered by a prolonged aHinnativo 
nod, he had returned to his })rayers without any rebellion, 
though he could not help turning pale at the thought of the 
mysterious, almighty power which sent death when life was 
asked for. The Vignerons, who were very much interested, 
leaned forward, and whispered as though in presence of some 
street accident, one of those petty incidents which in Paris 
the father sometimes related on returning home from the 
Ministry, and which suHiced to occupy them all, throughout 
the evening. Madame Jousseur, for her part, had simply 
turned round and whispered a word or two in M. Dieulafhy’s 
ear, and then they had both reverted to the heart-rending 
contemplation of their own dear invalid; whilst Abb4 
Judaine, informed by M. Vigueron, knelt down, and in a low, 
agitated voice recited the prayers for the dead. Was he not 
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a Saint, that missionary who had returned from a deadly 
climate, with a mortal wound in his side, to die there, beneath 
the smiling gaze of tho Blessed Virgin ? And Madame Maze, 
who also Icnew what had happened, suddenly felt a tasfce for 
death, and resolved that she would implore Heaven to suppress 
her also, in unobtrusive fashion, if it 'vyould not listen to her 
prayer and give her back her husband. 

But the cry of Father Massias rose into a still higher key, 
burst forth with the strength of terrible despair, with a rend¬ 
ing like that of q. sob : ‘ Jesus, son of David, I am perishing, 

save me ! ’ 

And the crowd sobbed after him in unison : VJesus, son of 
David, I am perishing, save me! ’ 

Then, in quick succession, and in higher and higher keys, 
tho appeals went ra proclaimmg the intolerable misery of 
the world: 

* Jesus, son of David, take pity on Thy sick children I * 

‘ Jesus, son of David, take pity on Thy sick children i ' 

‘Jesus, son of *David, come, heal them, that they may 
live I ’ ^ 

‘ Jesus, son of David, come, heal them, that they may 
live I' 

It was delirium. At the foot of the pulpit Father 
Fourcade, succumbing to the extraordinary passion which 
overdowed from all hearts, had likewise raised his arms, and 
was shouting tlie appeals in his thundering voice as though 
to compel the intervention of Heaven. And the exaltation 
was stiU increasing beneath this blast of desire, whose power¬ 
ful breath bo'wed every head in turn, spreading even to the 
young women who, in a spirit of mere curiosity, sat watching 
the scene from the parapet of the Gave; for these also 
turned pale undf3r their sunshades. 

Miserable humanity was clamouring from the depths of 
its abyss of suffering, and the clamour swept along, sending 
a shudder down every spine, for one and all were plunged in 
agony, refusing to die, longing to compel God to granFthem 
eternal life. Ah 1 life, life I that was what all those un¬ 
fortunates, who had come from so far, amid so many 
obstacles, wanted—that was the one boon they asked for, in 
their wild desire to live it over again, to live it always I O 
Lord, whatever our misery, whatever the torment of our life 
may be, cure us, grant that we may begin to live again and 
suffer once more what we have suffered already. However 
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unhappy we may be, to be is what we wish. It is not 
Heaven that we ask Thee for, it is earth ; and grant that we 
may leave it at the latest possible moment, never leave it, 
indeed, if such be Thy good pleasure. And even when we 
no longer implore a physical cure, but a moral favour, it is 
still happiness that we ask Tliee for ; happiness, the thirst for 
which alone consumes us. 0 Lord, grant that we may bo 
happy and healthy ; let us live, ay, let us live for ever 1 

This wild cry, the cry of man’s furious desire for life, 
came in broken accents, mingled with tears, from every breast. 

‘ 0 Lord, son of David, heal our sick I * • 

*■ 0 Lord, son of David, heal our sick ! ’ 

Berthaud had twice been obliged to dash forward to prevent 
the cords from giving way under the unconscious pressure of 
the crowd. Baron Buire, in despair, kept on making signs, 
begging someone to come to his assistance ; feu: the Grotto was 
now invaded, and the march past had hcconio the mere tramp¬ 
ling of a lioclirushing to its passion. In vain did Gerard again 
leave Raymondo and post himself at th^ entrance-gate of the 
iron railing, so as to carry out the orders, wliicli were to admit 
the pilgrims by tens. He was hustled and swept aside, 
while with feverish excitement everybody rushed in, passing 
like a torrent between tlio Haring candles, throwing bouquets 
and letters to tlie Virgin and kissing tlie rock, which the 
pressure of millions of inHamed lips Iiad polished. It was 
iaith run wild, the great x>ower that nothing henceforth could 
stop. 

And nowg whilst G( 5 rard stood there, hemmed in against the 
iron railing, he beard two countrywomen, whom the advance 
was bearing onward, raise loud exclamations at sight of the 
sufferers lying on the streLcbers before them. One of them 
was so greatly impressed by the pallid face of Brother Isidore, 
whose large dilated eyes were still fixed on the statue of the 
Virgin, that she crossed herself, ami, overcome by devout 
admiration, murmured: ‘ Oh I look at that one ; see how he is 
praying with his whole heart, and how he gazes on Our Lady 
of Lourdes I ’ 

The other peasant ivoman thereupon feplied: ‘ Oh I she 
will certainly cure him, he is so beautiful I ’ 

Indeed, as the dead man lay there, his eyes still fixedly 
staring whilst he continued his prayer of love and faith, his 
appearance touched every heart. No one in that endless, 
streaming throng could behold him without feeling edified. 
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mabie’s curb 

It was goo 3 Abb6 Judaino who was to carry the Blessea 
Sacrament in the four o’clock procession. Since the Blessed 
Virgin had cured him of a disease of the eyes, a miracle with 
which the Catholic press still resounded, he had become one of 
the glories of Lourdes, was given the first place, and honoured 
with all sorts of attentions. 

At half-past three he rose, wishing to leava. the Grotto, 
but the extraordinary concourse of people quite frightened him, 
and he feared he would be late if he did not succeed in getting 
out of it. Fortunately help came to him in the person of 
Berthaud. * Monsietlr le Cure,’ explained the Superintendent 
of the Bearers, ‘ don’t attempt to pass out by way of the Rosary; 
you would never arrive in time. The best concise is to ascend 
by the winding paths—and come I follow me ; I will go before 
you.’ 

By means of his eK3ows, he thereupon parted the dense 
throng and opened a path for the priest, who overwhelmed 
him with thanks. ‘ You are too kind. It’s my fault; I had for¬ 
gotten myself. But, good heavens I how shall we manage to 
pass with the procession presently ? ’ 

This procession was I 3 erthaiid’s remaininganxiety. Even 
on ordinary days it provoked wild excitement, which forced 
him to take special measures ; and what would now happen, 
as it wended its way through this dense multitude of thirty 
thousand persons, consumed by such a fever of faith, already 
on the verge of divine frenzy ? Accordingly, in a sensible way 
he took advantage of this opportunity to give Abb6 Judaino 
the best ad\dce. 

* Ah 1 Monsieur le Cur6, pray impress upon your colleagues 
of the clergy that they must not leave any space between their 
ranks; they should come on slowly, one close behind the other. 
And, above all, the banners should be firmly grasped, so that 
they may not be overthrown. As for yourself, Monsieur lo 
Curd, see that the canopy-bearers are strong, tighten the cloth 
around the monstrance, and don’t be afraid to carry it in 
both hands with all your strength.’ 

A little frightened by this advice, the priest went on 
expressing his thanks. ‘ Of course, of course, you are very 
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good,’ said ho. * Ah ! monsieur, how much I am indebted to 
you for having helped me to escape from all those people! ’ 
Then, free at last, he hastened towards the Basilica by the 
narrow serpentine path which climbs the hill; while his com¬ 
panion again plunged into the mob, to return to his post of 
' inspection. 

At that same moment Pierre who was bringing Marie to 
’ the Grotto in her little cart, encountered on the other side, 
that of the Place du Bosaire, the impenetrable wall formed by 
the crowd. The servant at the hotel had awakened him at 
three o’clock, so that he might go and fetch the young girl at 
the hospital. There seemed to be no hurry ; they apparently 
had plenty of time to reach the Grotto before the procession. 
However, that immense throng, that resisting, living wall, 
through which he did not know how to brgak, began to cause 
him some uneasiness. He would never succeed in passing 
with the little car if the people did not evince some obliging¬ 
ness. ‘ Come, iadies, come 1 ’ he repeated. * I beg of you I 
You see, it’s fpr a patient*! * ^ , 

The ladies, hypnotised as they were by the spectacle of the 
Grotto sparkling in the distance, and standing on tiptoe so 
as to lose nothing of the sight, did not move, however. 
Besides, the clamour of the litanies was so loud at this 
moment that they did not even hear the young priest’s 
entreaties. 

* Then Pierre began again : * Pray stand on one side, gentle¬ 
men ; allow me to pass. A little room for a sick person. 
Come, please, listen to what I am saying I ’ 

But the men, beside themselves, in a blind, deaf rapture, 
would stir no more than the women. 

Marie, moreover, smiled serenely, as if ignorant of the 
impediments, and convinced that nothing in the world could 
prevent her from going to her cure, Ilowever, when Pierre 
had found an aperture, and begun to work his way through 
the moving mass, the situation became more serious. From 
all parts the swelling human waves beat against the frail 
chariot, and at times threatened to submerge it. At each 
step it became necessary to stop, wait, and agdin entreat the 
people. Pierre had never before felt such an anxious sen¬ 
sation in a crowd. True, it was not a threatening mob, it was 
as innocent as a flock of sheep; but he found a troubling thrill 
in its midst, a peculiar atmosphere that upset him. And, in 
spite of his affection for the humble, the ugliness of the 
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features around hwn, the common, sweating faces, the evil 
breath, and the old clothes, smelling of poverty, made him 
sufler oven to nausea. 

‘ Now, ladies, now, gentlemen, it’s for a patient,’ he 
repeated. ‘ A little room, 1 b(!g of you ! * 

Bufieted about in this vast ocean, the little vehicle con¬ 
tinued to advance by fits and starts,'taldng long minutes to 
get over a few yards of ground. At one moment you miglit 
have thought it swamped, for no sign of it could bo detected. 
Then, however, it reappeared near the piscinas. Tender sym¬ 
pathy had at length been awakened for this sick girl, so wasted 
by suffering, but still so beautiful. "When people had been 
compelled to give way before the priest’s stul)born pushing, 
they turned round, but did not dare to got angry, for pity 
penetrated them at sight of tliat thin, suffering face, shining 
out amidst .a halo of fair hair. Words of compassion and 
admiration were heard on all sides. Ah, the poor child 1 Was 
it not cruel to be inlirm at her age 9 Might Jhe Blessed Virgin 
be merciful to ^ler! Others, however, expressed surprise, 
struck as they were by the ecstasy in which* they saw her, 
with her clear eyes ( 5 pen to the spheres beyond, where she had 
placed her hope, She beheld Ileavam, she\vould assuredly bo 
cured. And thus the little car left, as it were, a feeling of 
wonder and fraternal chanty behind it, as it made its way with 
so much diflicuity through tiiat human ocean. 

Pierre, however, was in despair and at the end of his 
strength, when some of the strodcher-bcarers came to his aid 
by forming a path for the passage of the procession—a path 
which Berthaud had ordered them to keep clear by means of 
cords, wliich they were to hold at intervals of a couple of yards. 
From that moment the young priest was able to drag Marie 
along in a fairly easy manner, and at last place her within the 
reserved space, where ho halted, facing the Grotto on the loft 
side. You could no longer move in this reserved space, where 
the crowd seemed to increase every minute. And, quite 
exhausted by the painful journey he had just accomplished, 
Pierre reflected what a prodigious concourse of people there 
was; it had Eeemed to him as if he were in the midst of an 
ocean, whose waves he had heard heaving around him without 
a pause. 

Since leaving the Hospital Marie had not opened her lips, 
lie now realised, however, that she wished to speak to him, 
and accordingly bent over her, ‘And my father,’ she in- 
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quirod, * is he here ? Hasn’t he returned from his excur¬ 
sion ? * 

Pierre had to answer that M. do Giiersaint had not re¬ 
turned, and that ho had doubtless been delayed against his 
, will. And thereupon she merely added with a smile : ‘ Ah I 
poor father, won’t he he pleased when he finds me cured ! ’ 

Pierre looked at her with tender admiration. He did not 
remember having ever seen her looking so adorable since the 
slow wasting of sickness had begun. Her hair, which alone 
disease had respected, clothed her in gold. Her thin, delicate 
face had assumed a dreamy expression, her eyes wandering 
away to the hsiunting thought of her siifb-rings, her features 
motionless, as if she had fallen asleep in a iixed thought until 
the expected shock of happiness should waken her. She was 
absent from herself, ready, however, to return to consciousness 
whenever God might will it. And, indeed, this delicious 
infantile creature, this little girl of three-and-twenty, still 
a child as when an accident had struck her, delaying 
her growth,* preventing her* from beiorning a woman, 
was at last ready to receive the visit of the angel, the 
miraculous shock which would draw her out of her torpor 
and set her upright once more. Her morning ecstasy con¬ 
tinued ; slio had clasped her hands, and a leap of her whole 
being bad ravished tier from earth as soon as she had per¬ 
ceived the image of the Blessed Virgin yonder. And now she 
prayed and offered herself divinely. 

It was an hour of groat mental trouble for Pierre. He 
felt that the drama of his priestly life was about to bo enacted, 
and that if he did not recover faith in this crisis, it would 
never return to him. And he was without bad thoughts, 
without resistance, hoping with fervour, he also, that they 
might both be healed 1 Oh 1 that he might be convinced by 
her cure, that ho might believe like her, that they might be 
saved together I He wished to pray, ardeiitly, as she lierself 
did. But in spite of himself he was preoccupied by the crowd, 
that limitless crowd, among which he found it so difficult to 
drown himself, disappear, become nothing more than a leaf in 
the forest, lost amidst the rustle of all the leaves. He could 
not prevent himself from analysing and judging it. He krtew 
that for four days past it had been undergoing all the training 
of suggestion; there had been the fever of the long journey, 
the excitement of the new landscapes, the days spent before 
the splendour of the Grotto, the sleepless nights, and all the 
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exasperating suffering, ravenous for illusion* Then, again, 
there had been the all-besetting prayers, those hymns, those 
litanies which agitated it without a pause. Another priest 
had followed Father Massiaa in the pulpit, a little thin, dark 
Abb6, whom Pierre heard hurling appeals to the Virgin and 
Jesus in a lashing voice which resounded like a whip. Father 
Massias and Father Fourcade had remained at the foot of 
the pulpit, and were now directing the cries of the crowd, 
whose lamentations rose in louder and louder tones beneath 
the limpid sunlight. The general exaltation had yet increased; 
it was the hour when the violence done to Heaven at last 
produced the miracles. ' 

All at once a paralytic rose up and walked towards the 
Grotto, Imlding his crutch in the air ; and this crutch, waving 
like a Hag abovevthe swaying heads, wrung loud applause 
from the faithful. They were all on the look-out for prodigies, 
tliey awaited them with the certainty that they would take 
place, innumerable and wonderful. Some <eyes seemed to 
behold them, and feverish xw.es pointed themDut. Another 
woman had been cured ! Another 1 Yet another! A deaf 
person had heard, a "’mute had spoken, a consumptive had 
revived I What, a consumptive ? Certainly ; that was a daily 
occurrence ! Suriorise was no longer possible; you might have 
certified that an amputated leg was growing again witliout 
astonishing anyone. IMiracle-working became the actual state 
of nature, the usual thing, quite commonplace, such was its 
abundance. The most incredible stories seemed quite simple 
to those over-heated imaginations, given what tliey expected 
from the Blessed Virgin. And you should have heard the tales 
that went about, the quiet allirmatioiis, the expressions of 
absolute certainty which were exchanged whenever a delirious 
patient cried out that she was cured. Another I Yet another ! 
However, a piteous voice would at times exclaim : ‘Ah I she’s 
cured ; that one; she’s lucky, she is ! ’ 

Already, at the Veriheation Oflico, Pierre had suffered from 
this credulity of the folk among whom he lived. But here 
it surpassed everything he could have imagined ; and ho was 
exasperated by the extravagant things he heard people say 
in such a placid fashion, with the open smiles of children. 
Accordingly he tried to absorb himself in his thoughts and 
listen to nothing. ‘ 0 God I ’ he prayed, ‘ grant that my 
reason may be annihilated, that I may no longer desire to 
understand, that I may accept the unreal and impossible.’ 
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For a moment he thought the spirit of inquiry dead within 
him, and allowed the cry of supplication to carry him away; 

‘ Lord, heal our sick I Lord, heal our sick i * He repeated 
this appeal with all his chanty, clasped his hands, and gazed 
fixedly at the statue of the Virgin, until he became quite 
giddy, and imagined th^t the figure moved. Why should he 
not return to a state of childhood like the others, since happi¬ 
ness lay in ignorance and falsehood ? Contagion would 
surely end by acting; he would become nothing more than a 
grain of sand among innumerable other grains, one of the 
liumblost among the humble ones under the hnillstone, who 
trouble not abcut the power that crushes them. But just at 
that second, when ho hoped that he had killed tlie old man 
in him, that ho had annihilated himself along with his will 
and intelligence, the stubborn work of thought, incessant and 
invincible, began afresh in the depths of his brain. Little by 
little, notwithstanding his eil'orts to the contrary, he returned 
his inquiries^ doubted,pind sought the truth. Wliat was 
the unknown i’orco thrown oft' .Jby this crewd, the vital fluid 
powerful enough to work the few cures that really occurred ? 
There was here a phenomenon that no*physiologist had yet 
studied. Ought one to believe that a muliitude became a 
single being, as it were, able to increase the power of auto¬ 
suggestion tenfold upon itself? Might one admit that, under 
certain circumstances of extreme exaltation, a multitude 
hecaiuG an agent of sovereign will compelling the obedience 
of matter? That would have explained how sudden cure fell 
at times upon the most sincerely excited of the throng. The 
breaths of all of them united in one breath, and the power 
that acted w^as a power of consolation, hope, and life. 

This thought, the outcome of his human charity, filled 
Pierre with emotion. For another moment he was able to 
regain possession of himself, and prayed for the cure of all, 
deeply touched by tlie belief that he himself might in some 
degree contribute towards the cure of Marie. But all at once, 
without knowing what transition of ideas led to it, a recol¬ 
lection returned to him of the medical consultation which he 
had insisted upon prior to the young girl’s* departure for 
Lourdes. The scene rose before him with extraordinary 
clearness and precision ; he saw the room with its grey, blue- 
flowered wallpaper, and he heard the three doctors discusg 
and decide. The two who had given certificates diagnosti¬ 
cating paralysis of tho marrow spoke discreetly, slowly, like 
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esteoniGd, well-known, perfectly honourable practitioner!?; 
but Pierre still heard the warm, vivacious voice of his cousin 
Beauclair, the third doctor, a youug man of vast and daring 
intelligence, who was treated coldly by his colleagues as being 
of an adventurous turn of mind. And at this supreme mo¬ 
ment Pierre was surprised to find in his memory things which 
he did not know were there ; but it was only an instance of 
that singular phenomenon by which it sometimes happens 
that words scarce listened to, words but imperfectly heard, 
words stored away in the brain almost in spite of self, will 
awaken, burst forth, and impose themselves on the mind after 
they have long been forgotten. And thus it row seemed to 
him that the very approacli of the miracle w^as bringing him 
a vision of the conditions under which—according to Beau* 
clair’a predictions—the miracle would be accomplished. 

In vain did Pierre endeavour to drive away this recollection 
by praying with an increase of fervour. The scene again 
appeared to him, and the old words rang ont^ filling his ears 
like a trumpet-blast, lie was now again in th^ dining-room, 
where Beauclair and ho had sliut themselves up after the 
departure of the two \3thers, and Beauclair recapitulated the 
history of the malady : tlio fall from a horse at the age of 
fourteen ; the dislocation and displacement of the organ, with 
doubtless a slight laceration of the ligaments, whence the 
weight which the sufferer had felt, and the weakness of the 
legs leading to paralysis. Then, a slow healing of the dis¬ 
order, everything returning to its place of itself, but without 
the pain ceasing. In fact this big, nervous child, -whosG mind 
had been so grievously impressed by her accident, was unable 
to forget it; her attention remained fixed on the part where 
she suffered, and she could not divert it, so that, even after 
cure, her sufferings had continued -a neuropathic state, a 
consecutive nervous exhaustion, doubtless aggravated 
accidents due to faulty nutrition as yet imperfectly under¬ 
stood. And further, Beauclair easily explained the contrary 
and erroneous diagnoses of the numerous doctors who had 
attended her, and who, as she would not submit to examina¬ 
tion, had groped in the dark, some believing in a tumour, and 
the others, the more numerous, convinced of some lesion of 
the marrow. Ho alone, after inquiring into the girl’s 
parentage, had just begun to suspect a simple state of auto¬ 
suggestion, in which slie had obstinately remained, ever since 
the first Tiolent shock of pain ; and among the reasons which 
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ho gave for this belief were the contraction of her visual field, 
the fixity of her eyes, the absorbed, inattentive expression of 
]ier face, and above all the nature of the pain she felt, which, 
leaving tlie organ, had borne to the left, where it continued in 
tlio form of a crushing, intolerable weight, which sometimes 
rose to the breast in /rightful fits of stifling. A sudden 
determination to throw oil” the false notion she had formed of 
her complaint, tlie will to rise, breathe freely, and suffer no 
more, could alone place her on her feet again, cured, trans¬ 
figured, beneath the lash of some intense emotion. 

A last time did Pierre endeavour to see and* hear no more, 
for ho felt tlMit the irreparable ruin of all belief in the 
miraculous was in liim. And, in s])ito of his efforts, in spito 
of the ardour witli which he began to cry, * Jesus, son of 
David, heal our sich I ’ he still saw, he stdl heard Bcauclair 
telling him, in his calm, smiling manner how* the miracle 
would take place, like a lightning flash, at the moment of 
t^r^tremo omotioii, under ^ the decisive circumstance which 
would completii the loosening ol the muscles. The patient 
would rise and walk in a wild transport of joy, her legs would 
all at once be light again, relieved of tile weight wl]ich had 
so long made them like lead, as tliongh this weight had 
melted, fallen to the ground. But above all, the weight which 
bore upon the lower part of the trunk, which rose, ravaged the 
breast, and strangled the throat, would this time depart in a 
prodigious soaring flight, a tempest blast bearing all the evil 
away with it. And wais it not thus that, in the Middle Ages, 
possessed women had by the mouth cast up the Devil, by 
whom their flesh had so long been tortured ? And Beau- 
clair had added that Marie would a t last become a woman, 
that in that moment of supreme joy slm would cease to be a 
child, that although seemingly worn out by her prolonged 
dream of suffering, she would all at once bo restored to 
resplendent health, with beaming face and eyes full of life. 

Pierre looked at her, and his trouble increased still more 
on seeing her so wretched in her little cart, so distractedly 
imploring health, her whole being soaring towards Our Lady of 
Lourdes, who gave life. Ah ! might she bo saved, at the cost 
even of his own damnation ! But she was too ill; science lied 
like faith; he could not believe that this child, whose limbs 
had been dead for so many years, would indeed return to life. 
And, in the bewildered doubt into which he again relapsed, 
his bleeding heart clamoured yet more loudly, ever and ever 
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repeating with the delirious crowd : * Lord, son of David, heal 
our sick I—Lord, son of David, heal our sick! ’ 

At that moment a tumult arose agitating one and all. 
People shuddered, faces were turned and raised. It was the 
cross of the four o’clock procession, a little behind time that 
day, appearing from beneath one of the arches of the monu¬ 
mental gradient way. Tliero was such applause and such 
violent, instinctive pushing that Berthaud, waving his arms, 
commanded the bearers to thrust the crowd back by pulling 
strongly on the cords. Overpowered for a moment, the bearers 
had to throw themselves backward with sore hands ; however, 
they ended by somewhat enlarging the reserved path, along 
which the procession was then able to slowly wend its way. 
At the head came a superb beadle, all blue and gold, followed 
by the processional cross, a tail cross shining like a stfir. 
Then followed the delegations of the different pH grim ages 
with their banners, standards of velvet and satin, embroidered 
with metal and briglit silk, adorned with painted figures, and 
bearing the namoe of towns : Versailles, Rhoims, Orleans, 


Poitiers, and Toulouse. One, which was quite white, magnifi¬ 
cently rich, displayed in red letters tlie inscription : ' Associa¬ 
tion of Catholic Working Men’s Clubs.’ Then came the clergy, 
two or three hundred priests in simple cassocks, about a 
hundred in surplices, and some fifty clothed in golden chasubles, 
effulgent like stars. They all carried lighted candles, and 
sang the ‘ Laudate Sion Salvatorem ’ in full voices. And 
then the canopy appeared in royal pomp, a canopy of purple 
silk, braided with gold, and upheld by four ecclesiastics, wlio, 
it could bo seen, had been selected from among the most robust. 
Beneath it, between two other priests who assisted him, was 
Abbo Judaine, vigorously clasping the Blessed Sacrament 
with both hands, as Berthaud had recommended him to 


do ; and the somewhat uneasy glances that he cast on the 
encroaching crowd right and left showed how anxious he was 
that no injury should befall the heavy, divine monstrance, whose 
weight was already straining his v/rists. When the slanting 
sun fell upon him in front, the monstrance itself looked like 


another sun. (Jhoir-boys meantime were swinging censers in 
the blinding glow which gave splendour to the entire pro¬ 
cession ; and finally, in the rear, there was a confused mass 


of pilgrims, a flock-like tramping of believers and sight-seera 
all aflame, hurrying along, and blocking the track with their 
ever-rolling waves. 
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Father Massias had returned to the pulpit a motnent 
previously ; and this time he had devised another pious exer¬ 
cise. After the burning cries of faith, hope, and love that he 
threw forth, he all at once commanded absolute silence, in 
order that one and all might, with closed lips, speak to Godin 
. secret for a few minutes. These sudden spells of silence falling 
upon the vast crowd, these minutes of mute prayer, in which all 
souls unbosomed their secrets, were deeply, wonderfully impres¬ 
sive. Their solemnity became formidable ; you heard desire, 
the immense desire for life, winging its flight on high. Then 
Father Massias invited the sick alone tospeak^ to implore God 
to grant them what they asked of His almighty X->owcr. And, 
in response, ca»ne a pitiful lamentation, hundreds of tremulous, 
broken voices rising amidst a concert of sobs. * Lord Jesus, if 
it please Thee, Thou canst cure me I ’ ‘ Lord Jesus, take x)ity 
on Thy child, wdio is dying of love!’ ^Lord Jesus, grant 
that I may see, grant that I may hear, grant thatl may walk I ’ 
And, all at once, the shrill voice of a little girl, light and viva- 
iftousas the note-s of a liiite, rose above the universal sob, repeat¬ 
ing in the distance ; ‘ Save tbe#others, sa^^e the others, Lord 
Jesus I ’ Tears streamed from every eye ; these supplications 
upset all hearts, threw the hardest into* the frenzy of charity, 
into a sublime disorder wiiich would have impelled them to 
open their breasts with both hands, if by doing so they could 
have given their neighbours tluhr health tuid youth. And then 
Father Massias, not letting this enthusiasm abate, resumed his 
cries, and again lashed the delirious crowd with them ; while 
Father Fourcado himself sobbed on one of the steps of the 
pulpit, raising Jiis streaming face to Heaven as though to com¬ 
mand God to descend on earth. 

But the procession bad arrived, the delegations, the priests 
had ranged themselves on the right and left; and, when the 
canopy entered the space reserved to the sick in front of the 
Grotto, when the sufferers perceived Jesus the Host, the 
Blessed Sacrament, shining like a sun, in the hands of Abbe 
Judaine, it became impossible to direct the prayers, all voices 
mingled together, and all will was borne away by vertigo. 
The cries, calls, entreaties broke, lapsing into groans. Human 
forms rose from pallets of suffering; trembling arms were 
stretched forth ; clenched hands seomingly desired to clutch at 
the miracle on the way. ‘ Lord Jesus, save us, for we perish 1' 
‘Lord Jesus, we worship Thee; heal usl ’ ‘Lord Jesus, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God; heal us i * 
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Thrice did the despairing, exasperated voices give vent to 
the supreme lamentation in a clamour which rushed up 
to Heaven ; and the tears redoubled, flooding all the burn¬ 
ing faces which desire transformed. At one moment the 
delirium became so great, the instinctive leap towards 
the Blessed Sacrament seemed so irresistible, that Berthaud 
placed the bearers who wore there-in a chain about it. 
This was the extreme protective manceuvre, a hedge of 
bearers drawn up on either side of the canopy, each placing 
an arm firmly round his neighbour’s neck, so as to establish a 
sort of living ^yall. Not the smallest aperture was left in it; 
nothing whatever could pass. Btill, these human barriers 
staggered under the pressure of the unfortimat(5 creatures who 
hungered for life, who wished to touch, to kiss Jesus; and, 
oscillating and recoiling, the bearers were at last thrust 
against the canopv they were defending, and the canopy 
itself began sw'aying among the crowd, ever in danger of being 
swept away like sorue holy bark in peril of being wrecked. 

Then, at the very climax of thie holy frofizy, the miracles 
began amidst supplications and sobs, as w^hen the heavens 
open during a storni, and a thunderbolt fails on earth. A 
paralytic w^omaii rose and cast aside her crutches. There was 
a piercing yell, and another woman appeared erect on her mat¬ 
tress, wrapped in a wdiite blanket as in a w'inding sheet; and 
people said it was a half-dead consumptive who had thus been 
resuscitated. IJien grace fell upon two others in swift suc¬ 
cession : a blind woman suddenly perceived the Grotto in a 
dame; a dumb w^oma.n fell on both her knees, thanking the 
Blessed Virgin in a loud, clear voice. And all in a like w^ay pros¬ 
trated themselves at the fec3t of Our Lady of Lourdes, dis¬ 
tracted with joy and gratitude. 

But Pierre had not taken his eyes off Marie, and he was 
overcome with tender emotion at what he saw. The sufferer’s 
eyes were still expressionless, but they had dilated, while her 
poor, pale face, with its lieavy mask, was contracted as if she 
were suffering frightfully. She did not speak in her despair; 
she undoubtedly thought that she was again in the clutches 
of her ailment.^ But, all at once, when the Blessed Bacrament 
passed by, and she saw the star-like monstrance sparkling in the 
eun, a sensation of dizziness came over her. She imagined 
herself struck by lightning. Her eyes caught fire from the 
glare which flashed upon her, and at last regained their 
flame of life, shining out like stars. And under the influence 
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of a wave of blood her face became animated, suffused with 
colour, beaming with a smile of joy and health. And, sud¬ 
denly, Pierre saw her rise, stand upright in her littlo car, 
staggering, stuttering, and finding in her mind only these 
caressing words : ‘Oh, my friend ! Oh, my friend 1 ’ 

He hurriedly drew near in order to support her. But she 
drove him backward with a gesture. She was regaining 
strength, looking so touching, so beautiful, in the Little black 
woollen gown and slippers which she always w^ore; tail and slen¬ 
der, too, and crowned as with a halo of gold by her beautiful 
flaxen hair, wliich was covered with a simple piece of lace. 
The wdiole of her virgin form w'as quivering as if some power¬ 
ful fermentation had regenerated her. First of all, it was her 
k\gs that were relieved of the chaijis that bound them ; and 
then, while she felt the spirit of life—the life of woman, wife, 
and motlier—within her, there came a hifal agony, an enor¬ 
mous weight that rose to lier very throat. Only, this time, it 

not linger tlun’o, did not stifle her, but burst from her 
open moutli, apd flew away in a^cry of subjime joy. 

‘ I am cured !—I am cured! ’ 

Then there was an extraordinary sij:ht. The blanket lay 
at her feet, she was triumphant, she had a superb, glowdng 
face. And licr cry of cure had resounded with such 
rapturous delight that the entire crowd was distracted by it. 
She had become tljo sole point of interest, the others saw 
none but h(‘r, erect, growui, so radiant and so divine. 

‘ I am cured !—I am cured ! ’ 

Pierre, at the violent shock liis heart had received, had 
l)egun to weejn Indeed, tears glistened again in every eye. 
Amidst exclainatinns of gratitude and praise, frantic 
enthusiasm passed from one to another, throwing the thou- 
saxids of pilgrims who pressed forward to see into a state of 
violent emotion. A])plause broke out, a fury of applause, 
whose thunder rolled from one to the other end of the 
valley. 

However, Father Fourcado began waving his arms, and 
Father Massias was at last able to malce himself heard from 
the pulpit: ‘God has visited us, my dear brothers, my dear 
sisters 1 ’ said he. ‘ Magnificat aniina mcaDominum, My soul 
dotli magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.’ 

And then all the voices, tlie thousands of voices, began 

to sing the chant of adoration and gratitude. The procession 

z 2 
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found itself at a standstill. Abl)6 eJudaino had been able 
to reach the Grotto with the monstrance, but he patiently 
remained there before giving the Benediction. The canopy was 
awaiting him outside the railings, surrounded by priests in 
surplices and chasubles, all a glitter of white and gold in the 
rays of the setting sun. 

Marie, however, had knelt down,’ sobbing ; and, whilst 
the canticle lasted, a burning prayer of faith and love ascended 
from her whole being. But the crowd wanted to see her 
walk, delighted women called to her, a group surrounded her, 
and swept her towards the Verification Office, so that the 
miracle might be proved true, as patent as the very light of the 
sun. Her box was forgotten, Pierre followed her, while she, 
stammering and hesitating, she who for seven years had not 
used her legs, advanced with adorable awkwardness, the 
uneasy, charming "gait of a little child making its first steps ; 
and it was so affecting, so delicious, that the young priest 
thought of nothing but the immense happirjess of seeing 
thus return to her childhood. Ah 1 the dear friend of infancy, 
the dear tenderness of long ago, so she w^ould at last be the 
beautiful and charming woman that she had promised to 
be as a young girl when, in the little garden at Neuilly, she 
had looked so gay and pretty beneath the tall trees flecked 
with sunlight! 

The crowd continued to applaud her furiously, a huge 
wave of people accompanied her ; and all remained awaititig 
her egress, swarming in a fever before the door, when she had 
entered the office, whither Pierre only was admitted witli her. 

That particular afternoon there were few people at the 
Verification Office, The small square room, 'with its hot 
wooden walls and rudimentary furniture, its rusli*bottomed 
chairs, and its two tables of unequal height, contained, apart 
from the usual staff, only some five or six doctors, seated and 
silent. At the tables were the inspector of the piscinas and 
two young Abb4s making entries in the registers, and consult¬ 
ing the sets of documents; while Father Dargele^, at one 
end, wrote a paragraph for his newspaper. And, as it 
happened, Dector Bonamy was just then examining Elise 
Bouquet, who, for the third time, had come to have the 
increasing cicatrisation of her sore certified. 

‘Anyhow, gentlemen,* exclaimed the doctor, ‘have you 
ever seen a lupus heal in this way, so rapidly ? I am aware 
that a new work has appeared on faith healing in which it is 
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stated that certain sores may have a nervous origin. Only 
that is by no means proved in the case of lupus, and I defy a 
committee of doctors to assemble and explain mademoiselle’s 
cure by ordinary means.’ 

He paused, and turning towards Father Dargel^s, inquired: 

‘ Have you noted, Father, that the suppuration has completely 
disappeared, and that the skin is resuming its natural colour?’ 

However, he did not wait for the reply, for just then Marie 
entered, followed by Pierre; and by her beaming radiance he 
immediately guessed what good-fortune wa^ befalling him. 
She looked superb, admirably fitted to transport and convert 
the multitude. He therefore promptly dismissed Elise 
Eouquet, inquired the new arrival’s name, and asked one of 
the young priests to look for her papers. Then, as she 
slightly staggered, he wished to seat her ^n the armchair. 

‘ Oh no ! oh no I ’ she exclaimed. * I am so happy to be 
able to use my legs 1 ’ 

Pierre, witlf a glance, had sought for Doctor Chassaigne, 
whom he sorry not to sec* there. Me remained on one 
side, waiting while they rummaged jp the untidy drawers 
without being able to place their hands on the required papers. 

‘ Let’s see,’ repeated Dr. Bonamy; ‘ Marie de Guersaint, 
Marie de Guersaint. I have certainly seen that name before.’ 

At last Eaboin discovered the documents classified under 
§1 wrong letter; and when the doctor had perused the two 
medical certificates he became quite enthusiastic. ‘ Here is 
something very interesting, gentlemen,’ said he. ‘ I beg you 
to listen attentively. This young lady, whom you see stand¬ 
ing here, was afilicted with a very serious lesion of the marrow. 
And, if one had the least doubt of it, these two certificates 
would suffice to convince the most incredulous, for they are 
signed by two doctors of the Paris faculty, whose names are 
well known to us all.’ 

Then he passed the certificates to the doctors present, who 
read them, wagging their heads the while. It was beyond 
dispute ; the medical men who had drawn up these documents 
enjoyed the reputation of being honest ai^ clever practi¬ 
tioners. 

‘ Well, gentlemen, if the diagnosis is not disputed—and 
it cannot be when a patient brings us documents of this value 
—we will now see what change has taken place in the young 
lady’s condition.’ 

However, before questioning her he turned towards Pierre, 
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* Monsieur I’Abbe,’ said be, *you came from Paris with Made¬ 
moiselle do Guersaint, I think. Did you converse with the 
doctors before your departure ? ’ 

The priest shuddered amidst all his great delight. * I was 
present at the consultation, monsieur,* he replied. 

And again the scone rose up before, him. lie once more 
saw the two doctors, so serious and rational, and he once 
more saw Beauclair smiling, while his colleagues drew up 
their certificates, which wore identical. And was lie, Pierre, 
to reduce these certificates to nothing, reveal the other diag- 
nOvsis, the one tli'at allowed of the cure being explained scien¬ 
tifically ? The miracle had been predicted, shattered before¬ 
hand. 

‘ You will observe, gentlemen,’ now resumed Dr. Bonamy, 

* that the presence of the Abbe gives these proofs additional 
weight. However, hiadomoiselle will now tell us exactly 
what she felt.’ 

He had leant over Father Dargeles' shoulder to imprest 
upon him that he must not forget to make Pierre play the 
part of a witness in the narrative. 

^ Mon Dicii! gentlchnen, how can I tell you?’ exclaimed 
Marie in a halting voice, brolcen by her surging liappiness. 

* Since yesterday I had felt certain that I should be cured. And 

yet, a little while ago, when the pins and noodles seized me in 
the legs again, 1 wa.s afraid it might only be another attack.,. 
For an instant I doubled. Then the feeling stopped. But 
it began again as soon as I recommenced praying. Oh 1 I 
prayed, I prayed with all my soul! 1 ended by surrendering 

myself like a child. “ Blessed Virgin, Our Lady of Lourdes, 
do with me as thou wilt,” 1 said. But the feeling did not 
cease, it seemed as if my blood were boiling, a voice cried to 
me : ‘‘ Rise ! Rise ! ” And 1 felt the miracle fall on mo in a 
cracking of all my bones, of all my flesh, as if I had been 
struck by lightning.’ 

Pierre, very pale, listened to her. Beauclair had positively 
told him that the cure would come like a lightning flash, 
that under the influence of extreme excitment a sudden 
awakening of wiKl so long somnolent would take place within 

her. 

‘It was my legs which the Holy Virgin first of all 
delivered,’ she continued. ‘ I could well feel that the iron 
bands which bound them were gliding along my skin like 
broken chains. Then the weight which still sufibcated me, 
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there, in the left side, began to ascend; and I thought I waa 
going to die, it hurt me so. But it passed my chest, it passed 
my throat, and I felt it there in my mouth, and spat it out 
violently. It was all over, I no longer had any pain, it had 
flown away ?' 

She had made a gesture expressive of the motion of a 
• night bird beating its wings, and, lapsing into silence, stood 
smiling at Pierre, who was bewildered. Beauclair had told 
him all that beforehand, using almost the same words and 
the same imagery. Point by point, his prognostics were 
realised, there was nothing more in the case than natural 
phenomena, which had been foreseen. 

Raboin, however, had followed Marie’s narrative with 
dilated eyes and the passion of a pietist of limited intelli¬ 
gence, ever haunted by the idea of hell. J It was the devil,’ 
he cried ; ‘ it was the devil that she spat out! ’ 

^ Doctor Bonamy, who was more wary, made him hold his 
tongue. And tinning towards the doctors he said : ‘ Gentle¬ 
men, you know that we alwayi> avoid p^nouncing the big 
word of miracle here. Only here is a Ij^ct, and I am curious 
to know how any of you can explain it by natural means. 
Seven years ago this young lady w^as struck with serious 
paralysis, evidently due to a lesion of the marrow. And that 
cannot be denied ; the certificates are there, irrefutable. She 
c©uld no longer walk, she could no longer make a movement 
without a cry of pain, she had reached that extreme state of 
exhaustion which precedes but by little an unfortunate issue. 
All at once, however, here she rises, walks, laughs, and beams 
on ns. The paralysis has completely disappeared, no pain 
remains, she is as well as you and I. Come, gentlemen, 
approach, examine her, and tell me what lias happened.’ 

He triumphed. Not one of the doctors spoke. Two, who 
were doubtless true Catholics, had shown their approval of 
his speech by their vigorous nods, while the others remained 
motionless, with a constrained air, not caring to mix them¬ 
selves up in the business. However, a little thin man, whose 
eyes shone behind the glasses he was wearing, ended by rising 
to take a closer look at Marie. He caugnt hold of her 
hand, examined the pupils of her eyes, and merely seemed 
preoccupied by the air of transfiguration which she wore. 
Then, in a very courteous manner, without even showing a 
desire to discuss the matter, he came back and sat down 
again. 
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‘ The case is beyond science, that is all I can assume,’ 
concluded Doctor Boiiamy victoriously. ‘ I will add that we 
have no convalescence here ; health is at once restored, full, 
entire. Observe the young lady. Her eyes are bright, her 
colour is rosy, her physiognomy has recovered its lively 
gaiety. Without doubt, the healing of the tissues will 
j)roceed somew^hat slowdy, but one can already say that 
mademoiselle has been born again. Is it not so, Monsieur 
TAbb^, you who have seen her so frequently; you no longer 
recognise her, e!j,i ? ’ 

‘ That’s truei that’s true,’ stammered Pierre. 

And, in fact, she already appeared stronj[J to him, her 
cheeks full and fresh, gaily blooming. But Beaiudair had 
also foreseen this sudden joyful change, this straightening 
and resi^lendency her invalid frame, wdien life should re¬ 
enter it, with^'the will to be cured and be happy. 

Once again, however, had Doctor Bonamy leant ov(^ 
Father Dargel^s, who was finishing his no’te, a brief but 
fairly complete account of th^ affair. They exthanged a few 
wau'cls in Ioav tones, consulting together, and the doctor ended 
by saying : ‘ You have witnessed these marvels, Monsieur 
i’Abbe, so you will not refuse to sign the careful report which 
the reverend Father has drawn up for publication in the 
Journal de la Grotte.” ’ 

He—Pierre—sign that page of error and falsehood ? A 
revolt roused him, and he was on the point of shouting out 
the truth. But he felt the w^eight of his cassock on his 
shoulders ; and, above all, Marie’s divine joy filled his heart. 
He was penetrated witli deep happiness at seeing her 
saved. Since they had ceased ([uestioning her she had come 
and leant on his arm, and remained smiling at him with eyes 
full of enthusiasm. 

‘ Oh, my friend, thank the Blessed Virgin ! ’ she murmured 
in a low voice. ‘ She has been so good to me, I am now so well, 
so beautiful, so young I—And how pleased ray father, my poor 
father, will be 1 * 

Then Pierre,, signed. Everything was collapsing within 
him, but it was enough that she should be saved; he would 
have thought it sacrilegious to interfere with the faith of that 
child, the great pure faith which had healed her. 

When Marie reappeared outside the office the applause 
began afresh, the crowd clapped their hands. It now seemed 
that the miracle was officiah However, certain charitable 
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persons, fearing that she miglit fatigue herself and again 
require her little car, which she had abandoned before the 
Grotto, had brought it to the office, and when she found it 
there she felt deeply moved. Ah I that box in which she had 
lived so many years, that rolling coffin in which she had 
sometimes imagined herself buried alive, how many tears, how 
much despair, how many bad days it had witnessed I And, 
all at once, the idea occurred to her that as it had so long 
been linked with her sufferings, it ought also to share her 
triumph. It was a sudden inspiration, a J^ind of holy folly, 
that made her seize the handle. 

At that nioment the procession passed by, returning from 
the Grotto, where Abbe Judaine had pronounced the Benedic¬ 
tion. And thereupon Marie, dragging the little car, placed 
herself behind the canopy. And, in l^r slippers, her head 
covered with a strip of lace, her bosom heaving, her face erect, 
jglowing, and superb, she walked on behind the clergy, dragging 
after her tha?car of misery, that rolling coffin, in which she 
had endured ^’o much agony. And the crowd which acclaimed 
her, the frantic crowd, followed in her^wake. 


IV 

• TRIUMPH—DESPAIR 

Pierre also had followed Mario, and like her was behind the 
canopy, carried along as it were by the blast of glory which 
made her drag her little car along in triumph. Every 
moment, however, there was so much tempestuous pushing 
that the young priest would assuredly have fallen if a rough 
hand had not uphold him. 

‘ Don’t be alarmed,’ said a voice ; * give me your arm, 
otherwise you won’t be able to remain on your feet.’ 

Pierre turned round, and w'as surprised to recognise Father 
Massias, who had left Father Fourcade in tho pulpit in order 
to accompany the procession. An extraordinary fever was 
sustaining him, throwing him forward, as solid as a rock, 
with eyes glowing like live coals, and an excited face covered 
with perspiration. 

* Take care, then! ’ ho again exclaimed; ‘ give me your arm.’ 

A fresh human wave had almost swept them away. And 
Pierre now yielded to the support of this terrible enthusiast, 
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whom he remembered as a fellow-student at the seminary. 
What a singular meeting it was, and how greatly he would have 
liked to possess that violent faith, that mad faith, which was 
making Massias pant, with his throat full of sobs, whilst he 
continued giving vent to the ardent entreaty: ‘ Lord Jesus, 
heal our sick I Lord Jesus, heal our sick ! ’ 

There was no cessation of this cry behind the canopy, 
where there was always a crier whose duty it was to accord 
no respite to the slow clemency of Heaven. At times a thick 
voice full of anguish, and at others a shrill and piercing voice, 
would arise. Tiie Father’s, which was an imperious one, was 
now at last brealcing through sheer emotion. ' 

‘ Lord Jesus, heal our sick I Lord Jesus, heal our sick ! * 
The rumour of Marie’s w^ondrous cure, of the miracle whose 
fame would speedily fdl all Christendom, had already spread 
from one to the other end of Lourdes ; and from this had 
come the increased vertigo of the multitude, the attack of 
contagious delirium which now caused it to Ahirl and rush 
‘towards the Blessed Sacrament like the resistlfess flux of a 
rising tide. One and g^ll yielded to the desire of beholding 
the Sacrament and touching it, of being cured and becoming 
happy. The Divinity was passing ; and now it was not merely 
a question of ailing beings glowing with a desire for life, 
but a longing for liappincss which consumed all present and 
raised them up with bleeding, open hearts anil eager hands. * 
Berthaud, who feared the excesses of this religious adora¬ 
tion, had decided to accompany Iris men. He commanded 
them, carefully watching over the double chain of bearers 
beside the canopy in order that it might not be broken. 

‘ Close your ranks—closer—-closer I * he called, ^ and keep 
your arms firmly linked ! * 

These young men, chosen from among the most vigorous 
of the bearers, had an extremely diflicult duty to discharge. 
The wail which they formed, shoulder to shoulder, with arms 
linked at the waist and the neck, kept on giving w^ay under 
the involuntary assaults of the throng. Nobody, certainly, 
fancied that he was pushing, hut there was constant eddying, 
and deep waves of people rolled towards the procession from 
afar and threatened to submerge it. 

When the canopy had reached the middle of the Place du 
Rosaire, Abb6 Judaine really tliought that he would be unable 
to go any farther. Numerous conflicting currents had set in 
over the vast expanse, and were whirling, assailing him from 
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all sides, so that he had to halt under the swaying canopy, which 
shook like a sail in a sudden squall on the open sea. He 
held the Blessed Sacrament aloft with his numbed hands, 
each moment fearing that a final push would throw him over; 
•for he fully realised that the golden monstrance, radiant like 
a sim, was the one passion of all that multitude, the Divinity 
they demanded to kiss, in order that they might lose them¬ 
selves in it, even though they should annihilate it in doing so. 
Accordingly, while standing there, the priest anxiously turned 
his eyes on Berthaud. * 

‘ Let nobody pass! ’ called the latter to the bearers— 

‘ nobody I THb orders are precise ; you hear me ? * 

Voices, however, were rising in supplication on all sides, 
wretched beings were sobbing with arms outstretched and lips 
protruding, in the wdld desire that they^ight he allowed to 
approach and kneel at the priest’s feet. What divine grace 
it^would be to he thrown upon the ground and trampled under 
foot by the whoTe procession r ^ An infirm old man displayed 
his witliered hTmd in the convi(?tion thaf it would be made 
sound again Avero he only allowed to t 4 )uch the monstrance. 
A dumb woman wildly pushed her way through the throng 
wdth her broad shoulders, iu order that she might loosen 
her tongue by a kiss. (Jthers were shouting, imploring, 
and even clenching their fists in their rage with those cruel 
men who denied cure to their bodily sufferings and their 
mental wretchedness. The orders to keep them back were 
rigidly enforced, however, for the most serious accidents wero 
feared. 

* Nobody, nobody ! ’ repeated Berthaud; * let nobody what¬ 
ever pass ! ’ 

There was a woman there, however, who touched every 
heart with compassion. Clad in wretched garments, bare¬ 
headed, her face wet with tears, she was holding in her arms 
a little boy of ten years old or so, whose limp, paralysed legs 
hung down inertly. The lad’s w^eight was too great for one 
so weak as herself, still she did not seem to feel it. She had 
brought the boy there, and was now entreating the bearers 
with an invincible obstinacy which neither words nor hustling 
could conquer. 

At last, as Abbe Judaino, who felt deeply moved, beckoned 

* One is here irresistibly reminded of the car of Juggernaut, and of 
the Hindoo fanatics throwing themselves beneath its wheels in the belief 
that they would thus obtain an entrance into Paradise.— 
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to her to approach, two of tho bearers, in deference to his 
compassion, drew apart, despite all tho danger of opening a 
breach, and tho woman then rushed forward with her burden, 
and fell in a heap before the priest. For a moment ho rested 
the foot of the monstrance on the child’s head, and the mother 
herself pressed her eager, longing lips to it; and, as they 
started off again, she wislied to remain behind the canopy, 
and followed tho procession, with streaming hair and panting 
breast, staggering tho while under the heavy burden, which 
was fast exliausting her strengtli. 

They managed, with great difficulty, to cross the remainder 
of the ITace du Rosaire, and then the ascent began, the 
glorious ascent by way of tho nioiiumental incline ; whilst 
upon high, on the fringe of Heaven, the Basilica reared its 
slim spire, whence pealing hells were winging their flight, 
sounding the triumphs of Our Lady of Lourdes. And now it 
was towards an apotheosis that the canopy ^Jowly climbed^ 
towards the lofty portal of the high^perched sanctuary which 
stood open face to face with the Infinite, high above the huge 
multitude whose waves* continued soaring across tlie valley’s 
squares and avenues. Preceding the processional cross, the 
magnificent beadle, all blue and silver, wais already nearing 
the level of the Rosary cupola, the spacious esplanade formed 
by tliG roof of the lower church, across which the pilgrimage 
deputations began to wind, with their bright-colourr*d silk and 
velvet banners waving in the ruddy glow of tlie sunset. Then 
came the clergy, the priests in snowy surplices, and the priests 
in golden chasuhles, likewdso shining out like a procession of 
stars. And the censers swung, and the canopy continued 
climbing, without anything of its bearers being seen, so that 
it seemed as tliough a mysterious power, some troop of invisi¬ 
ble angels, were carrying it off in this glorious ascension 
towards the open portal of Heaven. 

A sound of chanting had hurst forth; the voices in the 
procession no longer called for the healing of tho sick, now 
that the cortdge had extricated itself from amidst the crowd. 
The miracle bad* been worked, and they were celebrating it 
with the full power of their lungs, amidst the pealing of the 
bells and the quivering gaiety of the atmosphere. 

* Magnificat anima visa Dominum ’—they began. * My 
Bonl doth magnify tho Lord.’ 

'Twas the song of gratitude, already chanted at the Grotto, 
p^nd again springing from every heart: ^ Et exsuUavit spirittes 
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mms in Deo salutari meo,* * And my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour/ 

Meantime it was with increasing, overflowing joy that 
Marie took part in that radiant ascent, by the colossal gradient 
way, towards the glowing Basilica. It seemed to her, as she 
continued climbing,, that she was growing stronger and 
stronger, that her legs, so long lifeless, became tinner at each 
step. The little car which she victoriously dragged behind 
her was like the earthly tenement of her illness, the inferno 
wlienco the Blessed Virgin had extricated her, and although 
its handle was making her hands sore, she nevertheless wished 
to pull it up*yonder with her, in order that she might cast it 
at last at the feet of the Almighty. No obstacle could stay 
her course, she laughed tlirough the big tears which were 
falling on her checks, her bosom was swelling, her demeanour 
becoming warlike. One of her slippers Ifhd becc>\ne unfastened, 
and the strip of lace had fallen from her head to her shoulders. 
“Nevertheless, *vith her lovely fair hair crowning her like a 
helmet and her face,beaming J)rjghtly,•she still marched on 
and on with such an awakening of will and strength that, 
behind her, you could hear her car feap and rattle over the 
rough slope of the flagstones, as though it had been a mere 
toy. 

Near Marie was Pierre, still leaning on the arm of Father 
Massias, who had not relinquished his hold. Lost amidst the 
‘far-Bpreading emotion, the young priest was unable to reflect. 
Moreover, his companion’s sonorous voice quite deafened him. 

‘ Deposuit potevtes <Je sede ct ci'altavit humiles' ‘ He hath 
put down the miglity from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble.’ 

On Pierre’s other side, the right, Berthaud who no longer 
had any cause for anxiety, was now also following the canopy, 
lie had given his bearers orders to break their cliain, and was 
gazing with an expression of delight on the human sea through 
which the procession had lately passed. The higher they 
ascended the incline, the more did the Place du Bosaire and 
the avenues and paths of the gardens expand below them, 
black with the swarming multitude. It was a bird’s-eye view 
of a whole nation, an anthill which ever increased in size, 
spreading farther and farther away. ‘ Look I ^ Berthaud at 
last exclaimed to Pierre. ‘ How vast and how beautiful it 
is 1 Ah 1 well, the year won’t have been a bad one after all.* 

Looking upon Lourdes as a centre of propaganda, where 
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his political rancour found gratis faction, ho always rejoiced 
when there was a numerous pilgrimage, as in his mind it was 
bound to prove unpleasant to the Government. Ah ! thought 
he, if they had only been able to bring the working classes of 
the towns thither, and create a Catholic democracy. ‘ Last year 
we scarcely reached tlie figure of two hundred thousand pil¬ 
grims/ he continued, ‘ but we shall exceed it this year, I hope,’ 
And then, with the gay air of the jolly fellow that he was, 
despite his sectarian passions, ho added, ‘ Well, ’pon my w^ord, 
I was really pleased just now when there was such a crush. 
Things are looking up, I thought, tilings are looking up.’ 

Pierre, howa^vei, was not listening to hiin ; his mind had 
been struck by tlio grandeur of the spectacle. That multi¬ 
tude, which spread out more and more as the procession rose 
higher and higher above it, that magnificent valley which 
was hollowed out below and ever became more and more 


extensive, displaying afar off its gorgeous liorizon of moun¬ 
tains, filled him with quiverings a<iiniratioir. Ilis mentiTl 
trouble was increased by it all, and seeking ]\carie’s glance 
he waved Ids arm to draw her attention to tln^ vast circular 


expanse of country. And his gesture deceived her, for in the 
purely spiritual excitement tluit possessed her she did not 
behold the material spectacle he pointed at, but thought that 
ho was calling earth to witness tlie prodigious favours which 
the Plessed V’irgin had heaped ujion them both ; for she 
imagined that ho had had his share of tl3o mirachg and that 


in the stroke of grace which had set her erect with her hosh 
liealed, ho, so near to her that their lioarts mingled, had felt 


himself enveloped and raised by the same divine power, his 
soul saved from doubt, conquered liy faitli once more. How 
could he have witnessed her wondrous cure, indeed, without 


being convinced? i\loreover, she liad prayt;d so fervently 
for him. outside the Grotto on the previous niglit. And now, 
therefore, to her excessive delight, she espied, him trans¬ 
figured like herself, weeping and laughing, restonal to God 
again. And this lent increased force to her blissful fever; 
she dragged her little car along with unwearying hands, 
and—as though it were their double cross, her owm redemp¬ 
tion and her friend’s redemption which she was carrying up 
that incline with its resounding flagstones -she w'ould have 
liked to drag it yet fartber, for leagues and leagues, ever 
higher and higher, to the most inaccessible summits, to the 
transplendent threshold of Paradise itself. 
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* 0 Pierre, Pierre 1 ’ she stammered, ^ how sweet it is 
that this great happiness should have fallen on us together— 
yes, together I I prayed for it so fervently, and she granted 
my prayer, and saved you even in saving me. Yes, I felt 
your soul mingiing with my own. Toll me that our mutual 
prayers have been granted, tell me that I have won your sal¬ 
vation even as you h^e won mine 1 ’ 

He understood her mistake and shuddered. 

‘ If you only knew,^ she continued, ^ how great would have 
been my grief liad I thus ascended into light alone. Oh ! to 
be chosen without you, to soar yonder witjiiout you I But 
wdth you, Pierre, it is ro.pturous delight 1 We have been 
saved together, we shall be bappy for ever I I feel all need¬ 
ful strength for happiness, yes, strength enongh to raise the 
world I ’ 


And in spite of everything, he was oidiged to answer her 
and lie, revolting at the idea of spoiling, dimming that great 
a]jd pure felicity. * Yes, yes, be happy, Marie,’ ho said, ‘ for I 
am very happy*myself, a»d all our sufferings are redeemed.’ 

But even \vhilG he spoke life felt a *dcep rending within 
him, as though a brutal hatchet-strokf^were parting them for 
ever. Amidst their common sullerings, she had hitherto 


remained the little friend of childhood’s days, the first artlessly 
loved woman, whom he Iniew to bo still his own, since she 


could belong to none. But now she was cured and ho re¬ 
mained alone in his hell, rej)eating to himself that she would 
never more bo his 1 This suddiai thought so upset him that 


he averted his eyes, in despair at reaping such suffering from 
the prodigious felicity with which she exulted. 

However, the chant went on, and Fatlicr IMassias, hearing 
nothing and seeing nothing, absorbed as he was in bis glow¬ 
ing grirfcitude to God, shouted the final verse in a thundering 
voice : ‘ Siciit locutiiB est ad 'patres nostros^ Abrahamj et 
seminiejus in saculad ‘ As He spoke to our fathers, to Abra¬ 
ham, and to his seed for ever I ’ 


Yet another incline had to be climbed, yet another effort 
had to be made up that rough acclivity, with its large slippery 
flagstones. And the procession rose yet Itigher, and the 
ascent still went on in the full, bright light. There came a 
last turn, and the wheels of Marieks car grated against a 
granite curb. Then, still higher, still and ever higher, did it 
roll, until it finally reached what seemed to be the very fringe 
of heaven. 
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And all at once the canopy appeared on’ the summit of 
the gigantic inclined ways, on the stone balcony overlook¬ 
ing the stretch of country outside the portal of the Basilica. 
Abb6 Judaine stepped forward holding the Blessed Sacrament 
aloft with both hands. Marie, who had pulled her car up the 
balcony steps, was near him, her heart beating from her 
exertion, her face all aglow amidst the gold of her loosened 
hair. Then all the clergy, the snowy surplices and the daz- 
zling chasubles ranged themselves behind, whilst the banners 
waved like bunting decking the white balustrades. And a 
solemn minute followed. 

From on high there could have been no grander spectacle. 
First, immediately below, there was the multitifde, the human 
sea with its dark waves, its heaving billows, now for a moment 
stilled, amidst which you only distinguished the small pale 
specks of the faces .uplifted towards the Basilica, in expec¬ 
tancy of the Benediction ; and as far as the eye could reach, 
from the Place du Rosaire to the Gave, along the paths and 
avenues and across tlio open spaces, even to the old town in 
the distance, those little pale faces multiplied and multiplied, 
all with lips parted, and eyes fixed upon the august threshold 
where heaven was about to open to their gaze. 

Then the vast amphitlieatre of slopes and hills and 
monntains surged aloft, ascended upon all sides, crests follow¬ 
ing crests, until they faded away in the far-blue atmosphere. 
TIjo numerous convents among the trees oti the first of the 
northern slopes, beyond the torrent—those of the Carmelites, 
the Dominicans, the Assumptionists, and the Bisters of Nevers 
—were coloured by a rosy reliection from the fire-liko glow of 
the sunset. Tlien wooded inasses rose one aljove the other, 
until they reached the lieights of Lo Buala, which were 
surmounted by the Sen’e de Julos, in its turn ca]}ped by the 
Miramonb. 

Deep valleys opened on the south, narrow gorges between 
piles of gigantic rocks wliose bases were already steeped in 
lakes of iDlucy shadoAV, whilst the summits sparkled with the 
smiling farewell of tho sun. The hills of Yisens upon this 
side were empurpled, and showed like a promontory of coral, 
in front of the stagnant lake of the ether, which was bright with 
a sapphire-like transparency. But, on tho east, in front of 
you, tho horizon again spread out to the very point of inter¬ 
section of the seven valleys. Tho castle which had formerly 
guarded them still stood with its keep, its lofty walls, ita 
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black outlines—tlio outlines of a fierce fortress of feudal 
time—upon the rock whose base was watered by the Gave; 
and upon this side of the stern old pile was the new town, 
looking quite gay amidst its gardens, with its swarm of 
white house-fronts, its large hotels, its lodging-houses, and its 
fine shops, whose windows were glowing like live embers; 
whilst, behind the castle, the discoloured roofs of old Lourdes 
spread out in confusion, in a ruddy light which hovered over 
them hke a cloud of dust. At this late hour, when the declin¬ 
ing luminary was sinking in royal splendour behind the little 
Gers and the big Gers, those two huge ridgbs of bare rock, 
spotted with jiatchcs of short herbage, formed nothing but a 
neutral, soirunvhat violet, background, as though, indeed, they 
were tw^o curtains of sober hue drawn across the margin of 
the horizon. 

And higJior and still liigher, in froifb of thfs immensity, 
did Abbe Judaine with both hands raise the Blessed Sacra- 
ni^nt. He mowed it slowly from one to the other horizon, 
causing it to describe a huge sign of tl^e cross against the 
vault of heaven. Ho saluted the convents, the heights of Le 
15uala, the Berre do Julos, and the MiPamont, upon his left; 
ho saluted the huge fallen rocks of the dim valleys, and tho 
empurpled hills of Visens, on his rigid ; he saluted the new 
and the old town, the castle bathed by the Gave, the big and 
tho little Gers, already drowsy, in front of him ; and ho 
saluted the w^oods, tlie toiTents, the mountains, the faint 
chains linking the distant peaks, tho whole earth, even beyond 
the visible horizon : Peace upon earth, hope and consolation 
to mankind ! The multitude below’' had quivered beneath 
that great sign of the cross which enveloped it. It seemed as 
though a divine breath were passing, rolling those billows of 
little pale faces which were as numerous as the waves of an 
ocean. A loud murmur of adoration ascended ; all those 
parted lips proclaimed the glory of God when, in tho rays of 
the setting sun, the illumined monstrance again shone forth 
like another sun, a sun of pure gold, describing the sign 
of tho cross in streaks of flame upon the threshold of the 
Infinite. ' 

The banners, the clergy, with Abbe Judaine under tho 
canopy, were already returning into the Basilica, w h^n Mario, 
who was also entering it, still dragging her car by the handle, 
was stopped by two ladies, who kissed her, weeping. They were 
Madame de Jonquiero and her daughter Baymonde, who had 
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come tliitlior fco witness the Benediction, and had been told 
of the miracle. 

^ Ah I ray dear child, what happiness ! ’ repeated the lady- 
hospitailor ; ‘ and how proud I am to have you in my ward ! 
It is so precious a favour for all of us that the Blessed Virgin 
should have been pleased to select you.’ 

Eaymonde, meanwhile, had kept oho of the young girl’s 
hands in her own. ‘ Will you allow nio to call you ray friend, 
mademoiselle ? ’ said she. ‘ I felt so much pity for you, and 
I am now so pleased to see you walking, so strong and beau¬ 
tiful already. Bet mo kiss you again. It will bring me hap¬ 
piness.’ ^ 

‘ Thank you, thank you v/itli all ray heart,’ Made stam¬ 
mered aniiilst her rapture. ‘ I am so happy, so very happy! ’ 

‘Oh! we will not leave you,’ resumed Madame do Jon- 
quiere. ‘ You hear^mie, Eaymonde? We must follow her, 
and kneel beside her, and we will take her back after the cere¬ 
mony.’ ^ 

Thereupon the two ladies joined cortege^ and, following 
the canopy, walked beside Pierre and Father Massias, between 
the rows of chairs wliicii the deputations already occupied, to 
tlie very centre of the choir. The banners alone were allowed 
on either side of the high altar; but Marie advanced to its 
steps, still dragging her car, whose wheels resounded over the 
llagvstones. She had at last brought it to the spot whither the 
sacred madness of her desire had longingly impelled her to 
drag it. She had brought it, indeed, woeful, wretched-looking 
as it was, into the splendour of God’s house, so that it might 
there testify to the truth of the miracle. The threshold had 
scarcely been crossed when the organs burst into a hymn 
of triumph, the sonorous acclamation of a happy people, from 
amidst which there soon arose a celestial, angelic voice, of 
joyful shrillness and crystalline purity. Abbe Judaine had 
placed the 13Icssed Sacrament upon the altar, and the crowd 
was streaming into the nave, each taking a seat, installing 
him or herself in a corner, pending the commencement of the 
ceremony. Marie had at once fallen on her knees between 
Madame de JdViquiere and Eaymonde, whoso eyes were moist 
with tender emotion; whilst Father Massias, exhausted by 
the extraordinary tension of his nerves which had been sus¬ 
taining him ever since liis departure from the Grotto, had 
sunk upon the ground, sobbing, with his head between hia 
hands. Behind him Pierre and Berthaud remained standing, 
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the latter still busy with his superintendence, his eyes ever on 
the watch, seeing that good order was preserved even during 
the most violent outbursts of emotion. 

Then, amidst all his mental confusion, increased by the 
deafening strains of the organ, Pierre raised his head and 
examined the interioj? of the Basilica. The nave was narrow 
and lofty, and streaked with bright colours, which numerous 
windows flooded with light. There were scarcely any aisles ; 
they were reduced to tlie proportions of a mere passage run¬ 
ning between the side-chapels and the clustering columns, and 
this circumstance seemed to increase the slitn loftiness of the 
nave, tlie soiying of the stonework in perpendicular lines of 
infantile, graceful slenderness. A gilded railing, as trans¬ 
parent as lace, closed the choir, where the high altar, of white 
marble richly sculptured, arose in all its lavish cbasteness. 
But the feature of the building which aietonishsd you was the 
mass of extraordinary ornamentation which transformed the 
'^yiiole of it in^o an overflowing exhibition of embroidery and 
jewellery, wl;at wdth alPthe banners anj votive offerings, the 
perfect river of gifts which had flowed into it and remained 
clinging to its walls in a stream of goM and silver, velvet and 
silk, covering it from top to bottom. It was, so to say, the 
ever-glowing sanctuary of gratitude, whoso thousand rich 
adornments seemed to be chanting a perpetual canticle of 
faith and thankfulness. 

* The banners, in particular, abounded, as innumerable as 
the leaves of trees. Some thirty hung from the vaulted 
roof, whilst others were suspended, like pictures, between the 
little columns around the triforium. And others, again, dis¬ 
played themselves on the walls, waved in the depths of the 
side-chapels, and encompassed the choir with a heaven of silk, 
satin, and velvet. You could count them by hundreds, and 
your eyes grew weary of admiring them. Many of them were 
quite celebrated, so renowned for their skilful workmanship 
that talented embroidresses took the trouble to come to 
Loui*des on purpose to examine them. Among these were the 
banner of our Lady of Fourvitires, bearing the arms of the 
city of Lyons; the banner of Alsace, of t)lack velvet em¬ 
broidered with gold; the banner of Lorraine, on which you 
beheld the Virgin casting her cloak around two children; and 
the white and blue banner of Brittany, on which bled the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus in the midst of a halo. All empires 
and kingdoms of the earth were represented; the most distant 
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lands—Canada, Brazil, Chili, Haiti—here had their flags, 
which, in all piety, were being offered as a tribute of homage 
to the Queen of lleaven. % 

Then, after the banners, there were other marvels, the 
thousands and thousands of gold and silver hearts which were 
hanging everywhere, glittering on the v^alls like stars in the 
heavens. Some w'ere grouped together in the form of mysti¬ 
cal roses, others described festoons and garlands, others, again, 
climbed up the pillars, snrrounded the wdndows, and constel¬ 
lated the deep, dim chapels. Below the triforium somebody 
had had tlie ingeViious idea of employing these hearts to trace 
in tall letters the various W'Ords which the Blessed Virgin had 
addressed to Bernadette ; and thus, around the nave, there 
extended a long frieze of w^ords, the delight of the infantile 
minds, wdiich busied themselves with spelling them. It was 
a s-warming, aVprodiglhus resplendency of J!r=;{r*s, wdiose infi¬ 
nite number deeply impressed you when you tliought of all 
the hands, trembling with gratitude, which haed offered thelii. 
]\roreover, the adoiniments comprised jnany other votive offer¬ 
ings, and some of quite an nnexpected description. There were 
bridal wToaths and crosses of honour, jewels and photographs, 
chaplets, and even spurs, in glass cases or frames. There 
were also the epaulets and swords of officers, together wdth a 
superb siibre, left there in memory of a miraculous conversion. 

But all this was nob sulVicient; otlier riches, riches of every 
kind, shone out on all sidt^s—marble statues, diadems enriched 
with brilliants, a raarvolloiis carpet designed at Blois and 
embroidered by ladies of all parts of France, and a golden 
palm, with ornaments of enamel, the gift of the sovereign 
pontilY. The lamps suspended from the vaulted roof, some of 
them of massive gold and the most delicate workmanship, 
w^ere also gifts. They were too numerous to be counted, they 
studded the nave with stars of great j)rice. Just in front of 
the tabernacle there wvas one, a masterpiece of chasing, offered 
by Ireland. Others- one from Lille, one from Valence, one 
from Macao, from far-off China—were veritable jewels, 
sparkling with precious stones. And how great was the 
resplendency when the choir’s score of chandeliers was illu¬ 
mined, wlien the hundreds of lamps and tho hundreds of 
candles burned all togetlier, at the great evening ceremonies I 
Tho whole church then became a conflagration, the thousands 
of gold and silver hearts reflecting all the little flames with 
thousands of fiery scintillations. It was like a huge and 
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wondrous brasier; the walls streamed with live flakes of 
light; you seemed to be entering into the blinding glory of 
Paradise itself; whilst on all sides the innumerable banners 
spread out their silk, their satin, and their velvet, embroidered 
with sanguilluous Sacred Hearts, victorious saints, and 
Virgins whose kindl^fc smiles engendered miracles. 

Ah I how many ceremonies liad already displayed their 
pomp in that Basilica I Worship, prayer, chanting never 
ceased there. From one end of the year to the other incense 
smoked, organs roared, and kneeling jnultitudes prayed there 
with their whole souls. Masses, vespers, slu'mons were con¬ 
tinually follo*ving one upon another ; day by day the religious 
exercises began afresh, and each festival of the Church was 
celebrated with unparalleled magniflcencc. The least note¬ 
worthy anniversary supplied a pretext for pompous soleiimities. 
Each pilgrimage was granted its share the da*zzling resplen¬ 
dency. It was necessary that those sutYering ones and those 
humble ones who had come from such long distances should 
be sent homo consoled and eiir'iptiired, carrying with them a 
vision of Paradise espied through its opening portals, 'idicy 
beheld the luxurious surroundings ofl^he Divinity, and would 
for ever remain enraptured by tlie sight. In the depths of 
bare, wretched rooms, indeed, by the side of humble j)allets 
of suffering throughout all Christendom, a vision of the 
^Basilica with its blazing riches continually arose like a vision 
of fortune itself, like a vision of the wealth of that life to be, 
into whicli the poor would surely some day enter after their 
long, long misery in this terrestrial sphere. 

Pierre, however, felt no delight; no consolation, no hope 
came to him as ho gazed upon all the splendour. His 
frightful feeling of discomfort was increasing, all was be¬ 
coming black within him, witli that blackness of the tempest 
which gathers when man’s thoughts and feelings pant and 
shriek. Ho had felt immeiiso desolation rising in his soul 
ever since Marie, crying that she was healed, had risen from 
her little car and walked along with such strength and fulness 
of life. Yet he loved her like a passionately attached brother, 
and had experienced unlimited happiness on seeing that she 
no longer suffered. Why, therefore, should her felicity bring 
him such agony? Ho could now no longer gaze at her, 
kneeling there, radiant amidst her tears, with beauty recovered 
and increased, without his poor heart bleeding as from some 
mortal wound. Still he wished to remain there, and S0| 
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averting liis eyes, he tried to interest himself in Father 
Massias, who was still shaking with violent sobbing on the 
flagstones, and whose prostration and annihilation, amidst 
the consuming illusion of divine love, he sorely envied. For 
a moment, moreover, he questioned Berthaud, feigning to 
admire some banner and requesting information respecting it. 

‘ Which one ? * asked the Superintendent of the Bearers ; 

‘ that lace banner over there ? ’ 

* Yes, that one on the left.’ 

‘ Oh I it is a banner offered by Le Puy. The arms are 
those of Le Puy 'and Lourdes linked together by the Hosary, 
The lace is so fine that if you crumpled the baeiner up, you 
could hold it in the hollow of your hand.’ 

However, Abbe Judaine was now stepping forward; the 
ceremony was about to begin. Again did the organs resound, 
aiid again was a canficle chanted, whilst, on the altar, the 
Blessed Sacrament looked like the sovereign planet amidst 
the scintillations of the gold and silver hearts, au innumerable 
as stars. And then Pierre lackad the strength to cemain there 
any longer. Since Marie had Madame de Jonquiero and 
Raymonde with her, ana they would accompany her back, he 
might surely go off by himself, vanish into some shadowy 
corner, and there, at last, vent his grief. In a few words he 
excused himself, giving his aiDpointment with Doctor Chas- 
saigne as a pretext for his departure. However, another fear, 
suddenly came to him, that of being unable to leave the 
building, so densely did the serried throng of believers bar the 
open doorway. But immediately afterwards be had an inspi¬ 
ration, and, crossing the sacristy, descended into the crypt by 
the narrow interior stairway. 

Deep silence and sepulchral gloom suddenly succeeded to 
the joyous chants and prodigious radiance of the Basilica 
above. Cut in the rock, the crypt formed two narrow passages, 
parted by a massive block of stone which upheld the nave, 
and conducting to a subterranean chapel under the apsis, 
where some little lamps remained burning both day and night. 
A dim forest of pillars rose up there, a mystic terror reigned 
in that semi*obscurity, where the mystery ever quivered. The 
chapel walls remained bare, like the very stones of the tomb, 
in which all men must some day sleep the last sleep. And 
along the passages, against their sides, covered from top to 
bottom with marble votive offerings, you only saw a double 
row of confessionals; for it was here, in the lifeless tranquillity 
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of the bowels of the earth, tliat sins wore confessed; and there 
were iwiosts, speaking all languages, to absolve the sinners 
who came thither from the four corners of the world. 

At that hour, however, when tlie multitude was thronging 
the Basilica above, the crypt had become quite deserted. Not 
a soul, save Pierre’s, throbbed there ever so faintly ; and he, 
amidst that deep silence, that darkness, that coolness of the 
grave, fell upon his knees. It was not, however, through any 
need of prayer and worship, but because his whole being “was 
giving way beneath his crushing mental torment. He felt a 
torturing longing to be able to see clearly •within himself. 
Ah ! why couVl he not plunge even more deeply into the 
heart of things, roUcct, understand, and at last calm himself. 

And it was a fearful ago^iy that ho experienced. He tried 
to remember all the minutes that haxl gone by since Mario, 
suddenly springing from her pallet of wretchodntTss, had raised 
Lor cry of resurrection. Why had he even then, despite his 
frittnrnal joy in^eeing her erect, felt such an awful sensation 
of discomfort,*as though, indeed, the gimtest of all possiblo 
misfortunes had fallen upon him ? Was he jealous of the 
divine grace ? Did he sulTer because thS Virgin, whilst healing 
her, Ijad forgotten him, whose soul was so afilicted *? He re¬ 
membered how he had gr:intod himself a last delay, fixed a 
supi’ome appointment wiili faiih for the moment when the 
Blessed Sacrament should pass by, were Marie only cured ; 
and she wa^ cured, and still ho did not believe, and henceforth 
there was no hope, for never, never would ho bo able to believe. 
Therein lay the bare, bleeding sore, Tlie truth burst upon 
him with blinding cruelty and cxu-lainty - she was saved, ho 
was lost. That pretended miracle which had restored her to 
life had, in him, completed the ruin of all belief in the super¬ 
natural. That which he had, for a moment, dreamed of seek¬ 
ing, and perhaps finding, at Lourdes—naive faith, the happy 
faith of a little child—was no longer possible, would never 
bloom again after that collapse of the miraculous, that cure 
which* Beauolair bad foretold, and which had afterwards come 
to pass, exactly as had been predicted. Jealous I no, ho was 
not jealous, but he was ravaged, full of mortal sadness at thus 
remaining all alone in the icy desert of his intelligence, re¬ 
gretting the illusion, the lie, the divine love of the simple- 
minded, for which henceforth there was no room in his 
heart. 

A flood of bitterness stifled him, and tears started from his 
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eyes* He had slipped on to the flagstones, prostrated by hi3 
anguish. And, by degrees, he remembered the whole delight¬ 
ful story, from the day when Marie, guessing how he was tor¬ 
tured by doubt, had become so passionately eager for his 
conversion, taking hold of his hand in the gloom, retaining it 
in her own, and stammering that she would pray for him—oh! 
pray for him with her whole soul. Slie forgot herself, she 
entreated the Blessed Virgin to save her friend rather than 
herself if there were but one grace that she could obtain from 
her Divine Son. Then came another memory, the memory of 
the delightful lio^u’s which they had sx^ent together amid the 
dense darkness of tlie trees during the nig^t procession. 
There, again, they had prayed for one another, mingled one in 
the other with so ardent a desire for mutual happiness that, 
for a moment, they had attained to the very depths of the love 
which gives and immolates itself. And now their long, tear- 
drenched tenderness, their pure idyll of suffering, was ending 
in this brutal separation; she on her side ,saved, radirijnt 
amidst the hosannahs of the triurdphant Basilica; and he 
lost, sobbing with wretchedness, bowed down in the depths of 
the dark crypt in an icy, grave-like solitude. It was as 
though he had just lost her again, and this time for ever and 
for ever. 

All at once Pierre felt the sharp stab which this thought 
dealt his heart. He at last understood his pain—a sudden 
light illumined the terrible crisis of woo amidst which he waS 
struggling. He had lost Marie for the first time on the day 
when ho had become a priest, saying to himself that he might 
well renounce his manhood since she, stricken in her sex by 
incurable illness, would never bo a woman. But behold ! she 
ivas cured. Behold ! she had become a woman. She had 
all at once appeared to him very strong, very beautiful, 
living, and desirable. He, who was dead, how'cver, could 
not become a man again. Never more would he be able to 
raise the tombstone which crushed and imprisoned his flesh. 
She fled away alone, leaving him in the cold grave. ‘ The 
whole wide world was ox)cning before her with smiling haxopi- 
ness, with the lo^ve which laughs in the sunlit paths, with a 
husband, with children, no doubt. Whereas he, buried, as it 
were, to his shoulders, had naught of his body free, save his 
brain, in order that he might suffer the more. She had still 
been his so long as she had not belonged to another; and if 
he had been enduring such agony during the past hour, it waa 
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only through this final rending which, this time, parted her 
from him for ever and for ever. 

Then rage shook Pierre from head to foot. He was 
tempted to return to the Basilica, and cry the truth aloud to 
Marie. The miracle was a lie ! The helpful beneficence of 
an all-powerful Divinity was but so much illusion 1 Nature 
alone had acted, life had conquered once again. And he 
would have given proofs: he would have shown liow life, the 
only sovereign, worked for health amid all the sufferings of this 
terrestrial sphere. And then they would have gone off to¬ 
gether ; they would have fled far, far away, thtit they might be 
happy. But fk sudden terror took possession of him. What! 
lay hands upon that little spotless soul, kill all belief in it, fill 
it with the ruins which wa^rked such havoc in his own soul ? 
It all at once occurred to him that this would be odious 
sacrilege. He would afterwards becomif horrified wnth him¬ 
self, he would look upon himself as her murderer were he some 
dayT;o realise ♦hat he w^^s unable to give her a happiness 
equal to that which she would have Iosif. Perhaps, too, she 
would not believe liirn. And, moreover, -would she ever con¬ 
sent to marry a priest who had brokenliis vows? She who 
would always retain the sweet and never-to-be-forgotten 
memory of how she had been healed in ecstasy! His design 
then appeared to him insane, monstrous, polluting. And his 
revolt rapidly subsided, until he only retained a feeling of in¬ 
finite weariness, a sensation of a burning, incurable wound— 
the wound of his poor, bruised, and lacerated heart. 

Then, however, amidst his abandonment, the void in which 
he was whirling, a supreme struggle bt'gan, filling him again 
witii agony. What should he do ? Ilis sufferings made a 
coward of him, and he would have liked to flee, so that he 
might never see Mario again. For ho midcrstood very well 
that he would now have to lie to her, since she thought that 
ho was saved like herself, converted, healed in soul, even as 
she had been healed in body. She had told him of her joy 
while dragging her car up the colossal gradient way. Oh ! to 
have had that great happiness together, together; to have 
felt their hearts melt and mingle one in the other ! And 
even then ho had already lied, as he would always be obliged 
to lie in order that he might not spoil her x^uro and blissful 
illusion. He let the last throbbings of his veins subside, and 
vowed that he would find sufficient strength for the sublime 
charity of feigning peacefulness of soul, the rapture of one 
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who is redeemecl* For he wished her to be wholly happy—■ 
without a regret, without a doubt—in the full serenity of faith, 
convinced that the Blessed Yh-gin had indeed given lier con¬ 
sent to their purely mystical union. What did his torments 
matter? Later on, perhaps, he might recover possession of 
himself. Amidst his desolate solitude' of mind would tliero 
not always be a little joy to sustain him, all that joy whose 
consoling falsity he w'ould leave to her ? 

Several minutes again elapsed, and Pierre, still over¬ 
whelmed, remain^ed on the flagstones, seeking to calm Lis fever. 
He no longer thought, he no longiT lived; he was a prey to 
that prostration of the entire being which follo^\-s upon great 
crises. But, all at once, he fancied he could hinir a sound of 
footsteps, and thereupon he painfully rose to liis feet, and 
feigned to be„ reading thc^ inscriptions gravem in the marble 
votive slabs along the walls. He had been mistaken—nobody 
was there ; nevertheless, seeking to divert his mind, ho (jQXi- 
tinued perusing the inscriptions, at first in a iffechanical kind 
of way, and then, littio by lilJtlc, fooling a fresh emotion steal 
over him. 

The sight 'was almost beyond imagination. Faith, lovo, 
and gratitude displayed themselves in a hundred, a thousand 
ways on those marble slabs with gilded lettering. Some of the 
inscriptions were so artk;ss as to provoke a smile. A colonel 
had sent a sculptured representation of his foot with the 
words : ‘ Thou hast preserved it; grant that it may serve 
Thee.’ Fartluir on you read the line : ^ May Her protection 
extend to tlie glass trade.’ And then, by the frankness of 
certain expressions of tluinks, you realised of wliat a strange 
character the appeals had been. ‘ To IMary the Immaculate/ 
ran one inscription, ‘ from a father of a family, in recognition 
of health restored, a lawsuit won, and advancement gained.’ 
However, the memory of these instances faded away amidst 
the chorus of soaring, fervent cries. There was the cry of the 
lovers : ‘ Paul and Anna entreat Our Lady of Lourdes to bless 
their union.’ There was the cry of the mothers in various 
forms : ‘ Gratitude to Mary, who has thrice healed my child.’ 
‘ Gratitude to Mary for the birth of Antoinette, whom I dedi¬ 
cate, like myself and all my kin, to Her.’ ‘ P, D., three years 
old, has been preserved to the love of his parents.* And then 
came the cry of the wives, the cry, too, of the sick restored 
to health, and of the souls restored to happiness : ‘ Protect 
my husband; grant that my husband may enjoy good health/ 
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was crippled in both legs, and now I am healed.’ * We 
came, and now we hope.’ ‘ I prayed, I wept, and She heard 
me.* And there were yet other cries, cries whose veiled glow 
conjured up thoughts of long romances : ‘ Thou didst join us 
. together; protect us, we pray Thee.’ * To Mary, for the 
greatest of all blessmgs.’ And the same cries, the same 
words—gratitude, thankfulness, homage, acknowledgment- 
occurred again and again, ever witli the sinne passionate fer¬ 
vour. Ah 1 those hundreds, those thousands of cries which 
were for ever graven on that marble, and from the depths of 
the crypt rose clamorously to the Virgin, |)roclaiming the 
everlasting dc’iotion of the unhappy beings whom she had 
succoured. 


Pierre did not weary of reading them, albeit his mouth 
was bitter and increasing desolatioTi was filling him. So it 
was only ho wlio had no succour to hopt/for ! \\ 4 ion su many 
sufferers were listened to, he alone had been unable to make 
hiniSelf heard !• And he jiow began to think of the extra¬ 
ordinary number of prayers whidfi miistrbo vsaid at Lourdes 
from one end of the year to the other. Jile tried to cast them 
up ; those said during the days spent at the Grotto and during 
the nights spent at the Bosary, those said at the ceremonies 
at the Basilica, and those said at the sunlight and the star¬ 


light processions. But this continual entreaty of every second 
was beyond conipatation. It seemed as if the faithful wore 
determined to weary the ears of tlie Divinity, determined to 
extort favour’s and forgivermss by the very multi tudo, the vast 
multitude of their prayers. The priests said that it wag 
necessary to offer to God the acts of expiation which tlie sins 
of France required, and that when the number of these acts of 
expiation should be large enough, God would smite France 
no more. What a harsh belief in the necessity of chastise¬ 
ment I What a ferocious idea born of the gloomiest pessi¬ 
mism I How evil life must bo if it were indeed necessary that 
such imploring cries, such cries of physical and moral 
wretchedness, should ever and ever ascend to Heaven I 

In the midst of all his sadness Pierre felt cjpep compassion 
penetrate his heart. He was upset by the thought that man¬ 
kind should be so wretched, reduced to such a state of woe, 


BO bare, so weak, so utterly forsaken, that it renounced itg 
own reason to place the one sole possibility of happiness in 
the hallucinatory intoxication of dreams. Tears once more 
filled his eyes ; he wept for himself and for others, for all the 
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poor tortured beings who feel a need of stupefying and 
numbing their pains in order to escape from the realities of 
the world. Ho again seemed to hear the swarming, kneeling 
crowd of the Grotto, raising the glowing entreaty of its prayer 
to Heaven, the multitude of twenty and thirty thousand souls 
from whose midst ascended such a fervour of desire that you 
seeincd to see it smoking in the sunlight like incense. Then 
another form of the exaltation of faith glowed, beneath the 
crypt, in tlie Church of the Rosary, where nights were spent 
in a paradise of rapture, amidst tho silent delights of tho 
communion, the mute api^eals in which the whole being 
pines, burns, and soars aloft. And as though |lio cries raised 
before the Grotto and the perpetual adoration of tho Rosary 
were not sufficient, that clamour of ardent entreaty burst forth 
afresh on the walls of the crypt around him; and here it was 
eternised in'marblof here it would continue shrieking the 
sufferings of humanity even into the far-away ages. It was 
the marble, it was the walls themsoRcs praying, seize# by 
that great shudder cof uniyersal w’be which penetrated even 
stones. And, at last, tho prayers ascended yet highc3r, still 
higlier, soared aloft ‘ from the radiant Basilica, which was 
humming and buzzing above him, full as it now was of a 
frantic multitude, whose mighty voice, bursting into a canticle 
of hope, ho fancied he could hear through the flagstones of 
the nave. And it finally seemed to him that he was being 
whirled away, transported, as though he were indeed amidst 
tho very vibrations of that liuge wave of prayer, which, starting 
from the dust of tho earth, ascended tho tier of superposed 
churches, spreading from tabernacle to tabernacle, and filling 
even the walls with such pity that they sobbed aloud, and 
that the supreme cry of wretchedness pierced its way into 
Heaven with the white spire, the lofty golden cross, above 
the steeple. 0 Almighty God, 0 Divinity, Helpful Power, 
whoever, whatever Thou mayst be, take pity upon poor man¬ 
kind and make human suffering cease I 

All at once Pierre was dazzled. He had followed the 
left-hand passa^jo, and was coming out into broad daylight, 
above the inclined ways, and two affectionate arms at once 
caught hold of him and clasped him. It was Doctor Chas- 
saigne, whoso appointment ho had forgotten, and who had 
been waiting there to take him to visit Bernadette’s room and 
Abb6 Peyramale’s church, *OhI what joy must be yours, 
my child,* exclaimed the good old man. have just learnt 
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the great news, the extraordinary favour which Our Lady of 
Lourdes has granted to your young friend. Recollect what I 
told you the day before yesterday. I am now at ease—you 
are saved! * 

A last bitterness came to the young priest, who was 
very pale. However,, ho was able to smile, and he gently 
answered : ‘ Yes, we are saved, we are very happy.’ 

It was the lie beginning ; the divine illusion which in a 
spirit of charity he wished to give to others. 

And then one more spectacle met Pierre’s eyes. The 
principal door of the Basilica stood wide opeif^ and a red sheet 
of light from,the setting sun was enhladiug the nave from 
one to the other end. Everything was Haring with the 
splendour of a conflagration—the gilt railings of the choir, 
the votive offerings of gold and silver, the lamps enriched with 
precious stones, the banners with their* bright embroideries, 
and the swinging censers, which seemed like flying jewels. 
AncT^onder, in*the depths of this burning splendour, amidst 
the snowy surplices and the golden chasubles, ho recognised 
Marie with hair unbound, hair of gold like all else, enveloping 
her in a golden mantle. And the orgahs burst into a hymn 
of triumpli; and the delirious people acclaimed God ; and 
Abb 6 Judaine, wdio had again just taken the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment from off the altar, raised it aloft and presented it to 
their gaze for the last time; and radiantly magnificent it 
shone out like a glory amidst the streaming gold of the 
Basilica, whoso prodigious triumph all the bolls proclaimed 
in clanging, flying peals. 


V 


CRADLE AND GRAVE 

Immediately afterwards, as they descended the steps. Doctor 
Chassaigne said to Pierre : ‘ You have just seen the triumph ; 
I will now show you two great injustices.’ 

And he conducted him into the Rue des Petits-Foss^'es, to 
visit Bernadette’s room, that low^ dark chamber whence she 
set out on the day the Blessed Virgin appeared to her. 

The Rue dos PetitvS-l^'osstis starts from the former Rue des 
Bois, now the Rue de la Grotte, and crosvses the Rue du 
Tribunal. It is a winding lane, slightly sloping and very 
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gloomy. Tlio passers-by are few; it is skirted by long walls, 
wretched-looking houses, with mournful facades in which never 
a window opens. All its gaiety consists in an occasional tree 
in a courtyard. 

‘ Here wo are,’ at last said the doctor. 

At the part where he had halted dhe street contracted, 
becoming very narrow, and the house faced the high grey wall 
of a barn. Raising their heads, both men looked up at the 
little dwelling, which seemed quite lifeless with its na.rrow 
casements and its coarse, violet pargeting, displaying the 
sliameful uglini,ss of poverty. The entrance-passage down 
below was quite black; an old light iron gaJie was all that 
closed it; and there was a step to mount, which, in rainy 
%Yeather, v as immersed in the water of the gutter. 

‘Go in, my friend, go in,* said the doctor. ‘You have 
only to push the gat.\’ 

The passage was long, and Pierre kept on feeling the damp 
wall with his hand, for fear of making a falseiystep. It S(^med 
to him as if he wcrQ^dcscendinginto a cellar, ip deep obscurity, 
and he could feel a slippery soil impregnated with water be¬ 
neath his feet. Thel 4 at the end, in obedience to the doctor’s 
direction, be turned to the right. 

‘ Stoop, or yon may hurt yourself,’ said M. Chassaigno; 

‘ the door is very low. There, here wo are.’ 

The door of the room, like tlie gate in the street, stood 
wide open, as if the place had been cnxelessly abandoned; 
and Pierre, who had stopped in the middle of the chamber, 
hesitating, his eyes still full of the briglit daylight outside, 
could distinguish absolutely nothing. Ho had fallen into 
complete darkness, and felt an icy chill about the shoulders 
similar to the sensation that might bo caused by a wet towel. 

But, little by little, his eyes became more accustomed to 
the dimness. Two 'windows of unequal size opened on to a 
narrow interior coirntyard, where only a greenish light de¬ 
scended, as at the bottom of a well; and to read there, in the 
middle of the daj, it would bo necessary to have a candle. 
Measuring about fifteen feet by twelve, the room was flagged 
with large uneven stones ; while the principal beam and the 
rafters of the roof, which were visible, had darkened with 
time and assumed a dirty, sooty hue. Opposite the door was 
the chimney, a miserable plaster chimney, with a mantelpiece 
formed of a rotten old plank. There was a sink between this 
chimney and one of the windows. The walls, with their 
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decaying plaster falling off by bits, were stained with damp, 
full of cracks, and turning a dirty black lilve the ceiling. 
There was no longer any furniture there ; the room seemed 
abandoned; you could only catch a glimpse of some confused, 
strange objects, unrecognisable in the heavy obscurity that 
hung about the corners. 

After a spell of silence, the doctor exclaimed : ‘ Yes, this 
is the room ; all came from here. Nothing has been changed, 
with the exception tliat the furniture has gone. I have tried 
to picture how it was placed ; the beds certainly stood against 
this Avail, opposite the windows; there must-have been three 
of them at Ict-st, for the Boulrirous Averc seven—the father, 


mother, two boys, and three girls. Think of that! Three 
beds filling this room! Boven persons living in this small 
space t All of them buried alive, Avithout air, '^ithout light, 
almost Avitliout hr(?ad ! What frightful ftiisory I What ioAvly, 
pity-awaking poverty 1 ’ 

l?ut he Avaf interrupted. A shadoAvy form, which Pierre 
at first took few.’ an old Avoman,* entorC!^. It Avas a priest, 
liowever, the curate of the parish, avJio now occupied the 
house. He Avas acquainted Avith the doctor. 

‘ I heard your voice, Monsieur Chassaigne, and came 
down,’ said he. ‘ Bo there you are, slioAving the room again ? ’ 

‘ Just so, Monsieur TAbbe ; 1 took the liberty. It does not 
inconvenience you ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! not at all, not at all! Como as often as you please, 
and bring other people.’ 

He laughed in an engaging manner, and boAved to Pierre, 


who, astonislicd by this quiet carelessness, observed: ‘ The 


people AvJio come, however, must scnjicliiiK'S plague you ? ’ 


The curate, in liis turn, seonied surprised. ‘Indeed, no! 


Nobody comes. You see the place is scarcely known. Every¬ 
one remains over there at the Grotto. 1 leave the door open 
so as not to be Avorried. But days and days often x:)ass Avith¬ 


out my hearing even the sound of a mouse.’ 


Pierre’s eyes Avere becoming more and more accustomed 
to the obscurity; and among the vague, perplexing objects 
which filled the corners he ended by distinguishing some old 
barrels, remnants of fowl cages and broken tools, a lot of 
rubbish such as is sAA^ept away and throAvn to the bottom of 
cellars. Hanging from the rafters, moreover, were some pro¬ 
visions, a salad basket full of eggs, and several bunches of big 
pink onions. 
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‘ And, from wliat I see,’ resumed Pierre, with a slight 
shudder, ‘ you have thought that you might make use of the 
room ? ’ 

The curate was beginning to feel uncomfortable. * Of 
course, that’s it,’ said lie. ‘What can one do ? The house is 
so small, I have so little space. And then you can’t imagine 
how damp it is here; it is altogether impossible to occupy the 
room. And so, rmti Dieu^ little by little all this has accu¬ 
mulated here by itself, contrary to one’s own desire.’ 

‘ It has become a lumber-room,’ concluded Pierre. 

* 1 * ^ 

‘ Oh no ! hardly that. An unoccupied room, and yet in 
truth, if you insist on it, it is a lumber-room 1 

His uneasiness was increasing, mingled with a little shame. 
Doctor Chassaigne remained silent and did not interfere ; but 
lie smiled, and was visibly delighted at his companion’s revolt 
against human ingratitude. Pierre, unable to restrain him¬ 
self, now continued: ‘ You must excuse ,me, Monajeur 
I’Abbe, if I insist. But just reflect that you owe everything 
to Bernadette ; but fdr her liourdes 'would stili be one of the 
least known towns of ranee. And really it seems to me that 
out of mere gratitude the parish ought to have transformed 
this wretched room into a chapel.’ 

‘Oh! a chapel! ’ interrupted the curate. ‘It is only a 
question of a human creature : the Church could not make 
her an object of worship.’ 

‘Well, wo won’t say a chapel, then; but at all events 
there ought to be some lights and flowers—-houquots of roses 
constantly renewed by the piety of the inhabitants and the 
pilgrims. In a word, I should like some little show of affection 
■—a toucliing souvenir, a picture of Bernadette—something 
that would delicately indicate that she ought to have a place 
in all hearts. This forgetfulness and desertion are shocking. 
It is monstrous that so much dirt should have been allowed to 
accumulate ! ’ 

The curate, a poor thouglitless, nervous man, at once 
adopted Pierre’s view^s : ‘ In reality, you are a thousand times 
right,’ said he ; * but I myself have no power, lean do nothing. 
Whenever they ask me for the room, to sot it to rights, I will 
give it up and remove my barrels, although I really don’t 
know whore else to put them. Only, I repeat, it does not 
depend on me. I can do nothing, nothing at all! ’ Then, 
under the pretext that he had to go out, he hastened to take 
leave and run away again, saying to Doctor Chassaigne: 
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‘ Remain, remain as long as you please; you are never in my 
way.’ 

When the doctor once more found himself alone with 
Pierre he caught hold of both his hands with effusive delight. 
‘Ah, my dear child,’ said he, ‘how pleased you have made 
me ! How admirably, you expressed to him all that has been 
boiling in my own heart so long! Like you, I tliought of 
bringing some roses here every morning. I should have 
simply had the room cleaned, and would have contented 
myself with placing two large bundles of roses on the mantel¬ 
piece ; for you know that I have long felt deep affection for 
llornadette, ai^d it seemed to me that those roses would belike 
the very floworiug and perfume of h(U’ memory. Only— only—’ 
and so saying he made a despairing gesture, ‘ only courage failed 
mo. Yes, 1 say courage, no one having yet dared to declare 
himself openly against the Fathers gt the Orotto. One 
hesitates and recoils iu the fear of stirring up a religious 
scnaMal. Fan^iv wdiat a deplorable racket all this would 
create. And ,so those who are as nant as I am are 
reduced to the necessity of holding tlieir tongues and pre¬ 
ferring a couiinuance of silence to anything else.’ Then, by 
way of conclusion, ho added ; ‘ The ingratitude and rapacity 
of man, my dear child, are sad things to see. Each time I 
come here, into this dim wretchedness, my heart swells and I 
cannot restrain my tears.’ 

He ceased speaking, and neither of them said another 
word, both being overcome by tlio extreme mehmeholy 
which the surroundings fostered. They were stocx:)ed in 
gloom- The dampness made them shudder as they stood 
there amidst the dilapidated walls and the dust of the old 
rubbish piled up on cither side. And tlie idea returned to 
them that without EeniaJette none of the prodigies which 
had made Lourdes a town unique in <^ie world would have 
existed. It was at her voice that the miraculous spring had 
gushed forth, that the Grotto, bright with candles, had 
opone’d. Immense works w^ero executed, now churches rose 
from the ground, giant-like causeways led up to God. An 
entire new city was built, as if by enchatitmont, with its 
gardens, walks, quays, bridges, shops and hotels. And people 
from the uttermost parts of the*, earth Hocked thither in 
crowds, and the rain of millions fell with such force and so 
abundantly that the young city seemed likely to increase 
indefinitely—to fill the whole valley, from one to the other 
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end of the mountains. If Bernadette had been siijipressed 
none of those things would have existed, the extraordinary 
story would have relapsed into nothingness, old unknown 
Lourdes would still have been plunged in the sleep of ages at 
the foot of its castle. Bernadette was the sole labourer and 
creatress ; and yet this room, whence she had set out on the 
day she beheld the Virgin, this cradle, indeed, of the miracle 
and of all the marvellous fortune of the town, was disdained, 
left a prey to vermin, good only for a lumber-room, where 
onions and empty barrels were put away. 

Then the other side of the question vividly appeared in 
Pierre’s mind, and he again seemed to see the t^mph which 
ho had just witnessed, the exaltation of the Grotto and 
Basilica, while Marie, dragging her little car, ascended behind 


the Blessed Sacrament, amidst the clamour of the multitude. 
But the Grofto espeo'-ally shone out before liim. It was no 
longer the wild, I’ocky cavity before which the child had 
foniie]-]y kiudt on the deserted bank of the totront: it \^‘as a 
cliap-el, adorned and* ‘^rnchgd, a chapel illunviied by a vast 
nuni])c*r of candles, -wliere nations marched past in procession. 
All the noise, all the'' brightness, all the adoration, all the 
moruy, burst forth there in a splendour of constant victory. 
Here, at the cradle, in this dark icy hole, there wars not a soul, 
not a taper, not a hymn, not a flower. Of the infrequent 
visitors who came thither, none knelt or prayed. All that a 
few tender-hearted pilgrims bad done in their desire to carry 
away a souvenir had been to reduce to dust, between their 
fingers, tlie half-rotten plank serving as a mantelshelf.. The 
clergy ignored the existence of this spot of misery, which the 
processions ought to Ijave visited as they might visit a station 
of glory. It w^as there that the poor child had begun lier 
dream, one cold night, lying in bed between her two sisters, 
and seized with a her ailment wdnle the whole family 

was fast asleep. It was thence, too, that she had set out, uncon¬ 
sciously carrying along with her that dream, which was again 
to be born within her in the broad daylight and to flower so 
prettily in a vision like those of the legends. And no one now 
followed in her 'tootsteps. The manger was forgotten, and 
left in darkness—that manger where had germed the little 
humble seed which over yonder was now yielding such 
prodigious harvestvS, reaped by the workmen of the last hour 
admidst the sovereign pomp of ceremonies. 

Pierre, whom the great human emotion of the story moved 
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fco tears, at last summed up his thoughts in three words, 
Baying in a low voice : ‘ It is Bethlohom/ 

* Yes,’ remarked Doctor Chassaigne in his turn, ‘ it is the 
wretched lodging, the chance refuge, where new religions are 
born of suffering and^pity. And at times I ask myself if all 
is not better thus: if *it is not better tliat this room should 
remain in its actual state of wretchedness and abandonment. 
It seems to me that B^^rnadette has nothing to lose by it, for 
I love her all the more when I come to spend an hour here.’ 

Ho again became silent, and then meyle a gesture of 
revolt: ‘ But no, no I I cannot forgive it—this ingratitude 
sets me beside myself. I told you I was convinced that 
Bernadette had freely gone to cloister herself at Nevers* 
But although no one smuggled her away, what a relief it 
was for those whom she had begun to^ inconvaiience hero 1 
And they are the same men, so anxious to he the absoluts 
mas.krs, wlio ^t the present time endeavour by all possible 
means to wrap her meTiiory in sil ence. Ah ! my dear child, 
if I wore to tel! you all! ’ 

Idttle by little ho spoke out and relieved himself. Those 
Fathers of the Grotto, who showed such greed in trading on 
the work of Bernadette, dreaded her still more now that she 
was dead than they had done whilst she was alive. So long 
as she bad lived their great terror bad assuredly been tliat 
she might return to Lourdes to claim a portion of the spoil; 
and her humility alone reassured them, for she was in no¬ 
wise of a domineering disposition, and had herself chosen the 
dim abode of remniciatioii where slie was destined to pass 
away. But at present their fears had increased at the idea 
that a will other tlian theirs might bring tlie relics of the 
visionary back to Lourdes; tlmt tliouglit bad, indexed, occurred 
to the municipal council immediately After lier death ; the 
town bad wished to raise a tomb, and there had been a talk of 
opening a subscription. The Bisters of Nevers, however, form¬ 
ally refused to give up the body, which they said belonged to 
tliom. Everyone felt that tlio Bisters were acting under the 
influence of the Fathers, who were very mieasy, and ener¬ 
getically bestirred themselves to prevent by all means in 
their power the return of those venerated aslics, in whose 
presence at Lourdes they foresaw a possible competition with 
the Grotto itself. Could they have imagined some such 
threatening occurrence as this—a monumental tomb in the 
cemetery, pilgrims proceeding thither in procession, the sick 
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feverishly kissing the marble, and miracles being worked there 
amidst a holy fervour ? This would have been disastrous 
rivalry, a certain displacement of all the present devotion 
and prodigies. And the great, the solo fear, still and ever 
returned to them, that of having to divide the spoils, of 
seeing the money go elsewhere should *the town, now taught 
by experience, know how to turn the tomb to account. 

The Fatliers were even credited with a scheme of profound 
craftiness. They were supposed to have the secret idea of re¬ 
serving Bernadette’s remains for themselves; the Bisters of 
Nevers having simply undertaken to keep it for them within 
the peaceful precincts of their chapel. Only, tfiey w^ere wait¬ 
ing, and would not bring it back until the aflluence of the 
I)i]gnms should decrease. What was tlie use of a solemn 
return at present, wbon crowds flocked to the place without 
interruption and in iiicreasing nuiubers; whereas, when the 
extraordinary success of Our Lady of Lourdes should decline, 
like everything else in this world, one could imagine what a 
reawakening of faitK^would attend the soleinn, resounding 
ceremony at which Christendom would behold the relics of the 
chosen one take possession of the soil whence she had made 
so many marvels spring. And the miracles would then 
begin again on the marble of her tomb before the Grotto 
or in the choir of the Basilica. 

‘ You may search,’ continued Doctor Obassaigne, ‘ but you 
w'on’t find a single official picture of Bernadette at Lourdes. 
Her portrait is sold, but it is hung nowhere, in no sanctuary. 
It is systeinatic forgetfulness, the same sentiment of 'Covert 
uneasiness as that which has wrought silence and abandon¬ 
ment in this sad chamber where we are. In the same way 
as they are afraid of worship at her tomb, so are they afraid 
of crowds coming fiid kneeling liere, should two candles 
burn or a couple of bouquets of roses bloom upon this 
chimney. And if a paralytic woman were to rise shouting 
that she was cured what a scandal would arise, how dis¬ 
turbed would bo those good traders of tlie Grotto on seeing 
their monopoly seriously threatened I They are the masters, 
and the masters they intend to remain; they will not part 
with any portion of the magnificent farm that they have 
acquired and are working. ^Nevertheless they tremble—yes, 
they tremble at the memory of the workers of the first hour, 
of that little girl who is still so great in death, and for whose 
huge inheritance they burn with such greed that after having 
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sent her to live at Novers, they dare not oven bring back licr 
corpse, but leave it imprisoned beneath the flagstones of a 
convent I * 


Ah! how wretched was the fate of that poor creature, wlio 
had been cut ofi; from among the living, and whose corpse in 
its turn was condemned to exile! And how Pierre pitied her, 
that daughter of misery, who seemed to have been chosen only 
that she might suffer in her life and in her death I Even 
admitting that an unique, persistent will had not compelled 
her to disappear, still guarding her even in her tomb, what a 
strange succession of circumstances there Jbad been—how it 
seemed as if someone, uneasy at the idea of the immense 
power she ntight grasp, had jealously sought to keep her 
out of the way I In Pierre’s eyes she remained the chosen 
one, the martyr; and if he could no longer believe, if the 
history of this unfortunate girl sufficed to complete within 
him the ruin of his faith, it none the less upset him in all 
his4)rother]y jove for mankind by revealing a new religion to 


him, the only one which might st^Jfll his heart, the religion 
of life, of himian sorrow. 


Just then, before leaving the rooin^ Doctor Chassaigno ex¬ 
claimed : ^ And it’s here that one must believe, my dear 
child. Do you see this obscure hole, do you think of the 
resplendent Grotto, of the triumpliant Basilica, of the town 
built, of the world created, the crowds that flock to Lourdes! 


•And if Bernadette was only hailiicinated, only an idiot, would 
not the outcome be more astonishing, more inexplicable 
still ? What! An idiot’s dream would have sufliced to stir 


up rfations like this ! No I no I Tlie Divine breath which 
alone can explain prodigies passed here.’ 

Pierre was on the point of hastily replying : ‘ Yes ! ’ It was 
true, a breath had passed there, the sob of sorrow, the inex¬ 
tinguishable yearning towards the infinite of hope. If the 
dream of a suffering child had sufficed to attract multitudes, 
to bring about a rain of millions and raise a new city from the 
soil,'was it not because this dream in a measure appeased 
the hunger of poor mankind, its insatiable need of being de¬ 
ceived and consoled ? She had once more opened the 
Unknown, doubtless at a favourable moment both socially 
and historically; and the crowds had rushed towards it. 
Oh I to take refuge in mystery, when reality is so hard, to 
abandon oneself to the miraculous, since cruel nature seems 
merely one long injustice ! But although you may organise 
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the Unknown, reduce it to dogmas, make revealed religions of 
it, there is never anything at tlie bottom of it beyond the 
appeal of sufreriiig, the cry of life, demanding health, joy, 
and fraternal happiness, and ready to accept them in another 
world if they cannot be had on earth. What use is it to 
believe in dogmas 7 Does it not sullice to weep and love ? 

Pierre, however, did not discuss the‘question. He with¬ 
held the answer that was on his lips, convinced, moreover 
that the eternal need of the supernatural would cause eternal 
faith to abide among sorrowing miuikind. The miraculous, 
which could not bo verified, must be a food necessary to 
human despair. ^Besides, had he not vowed in all charity 
that he would not wound anyone with his doubts? 

‘ What a prodigy, isn’t it ? ’ repeated tlie doctor. 

' Certainly I ’ Pierre ended by answering. ‘ The whole 
human drama-has been played, all the unknown forces have 
acted in this poor room, so damp and dark,’ 

They remained there a few minutes more in sileBce; 
they walked round the walls, raised their eyes towards the 
smoky ceiling and cas^ k 'iinfil glance at the narrow greenish 
yard. Truly it was heartrending sight, this poverty of 
the cobweb lewel, with its dirty old barrels, its worn-out 
tools, its refuse of all kinds rotting in the corners in heaps. 
And without adding a word they at last slowly retired, feeling 
extremely sad. 

It was only in the street that Doctor Chassaigne seemed to* 
awaken. He gave a slight shudder and liastcned his steps, 
saying : ‘ It is not finislied, my dear child ; fellow me. We are 
now going to look at tlie other great iniquity,’ He referred 
to Abbe Peyramalc and his churcli. 

They crossed tlie Place du Ikirche and turned into the 
Hue tSaint Pierre ; a few minutes would sufiJeo them. But 
their conversation hti^l again fallen on the Fathers of the 
Grotto, on the terrible, mei’ciless war waged by Father Sempe 
against the former Cure of Lourdes, The latter had been 
vanquished, and had died in consequence, overcome by feelings 
of frightful bitterness; and, after thus killing him by grief, 
they had completw>d the destruction of his church, which lie 
had left unfinished, without a roof, open to the wind and to 
the rain. With what a glorious dream had that monumental 
edifice filled the last year of the Curb’s life! Since he had 
been dispossessed of the Grotto, driven from the work of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, of which ho, witli Bernadette, had been the 
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first artisan, his church had become his revenge, his protesta¬ 
tion, his own share of the glory, the House of the Lord where 
he would triumph in his sacred vestments, and whence he 
would conduct endless processions in compliance with the 
formal desire of the Blessed Virgin. Man of authority and 
domination as ho wa^s at bottom, a pastor of the multitude, a 
builder of temples, he experienced a restless delight in hurry¬ 
ing on the work, with the lack of foresight of an eager man 
who did not allow indebtedness to trouble him, but was per¬ 
fectly contented so long as ho always had a swarm of workmen 
busy on the scaffoldings. And thus he sajv his church rise 
up, and pictured it finished, one bright summer morning, all 
now in the risnig sun. 

Ah ! that vision constantly evoked, gave him courage 
for the struggle, amidst the underhand murderous designs 
by which he felt himself to be enveloped. • Ills church, 
towering above the vast square, at last rose in all its colossal 
inaj^asty. He Jiad decided that it should be in the Romanesque 
style, very lar^e, very simple, its nearly three hundred 
feet long, its steeple four hundred and sixty feet high. It 
shone out resplendently in the clear sufilight, freed on the i^re- 
vious day of the last scaffolding, and looking quite smart in 
its newness, wuth its broad courses of stone disposed with per¬ 
fect regularity. And, in thought, he sauntered around it, 
charmed with its nudity, its stupendous candour, its chastencss 
Recalling that of a virgin child, for there was not a piece of sculp¬ 
ture, not an ornanieixt that would haveuselessly loaded it. The 
roofs of the nave, transept, and apse were of equal height above 
the dhtablaturo, ^Yhich was decorated with simple mouldings. 
In the same way the apertures in the aisles and nave liad no 
other adornments than archivaults with mouldings, rising 
above the piers. He stopped in thought before the great 
coloured glass windows of the transu|)t, whose roses were 
sparkling ; and passing round the building he skirted the semi¬ 
circular apse against which stood the vestry building with its 
two 'rows of little windows; and then he returned, never 
tiring of his contemplation of that regal ordonnance, those 
great lines standing out against the blue sky, those superposed 
roofs, that enormous mass of stone, whoso solidity promised to 
defy centuries. But, when he closed his eyes he, above all 
else, conjured up, with rapturous pride, a vision of the fayado 
and steeple; down below^ the three portals, the roofs of the 
two lateral ones forming terraces, while from the central one, 
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in the very middle of the fa 9 ade, the steeple boldly sprang. 
Here again columns resting on piers supported archivaulta 
with simple mouldings. Against the gable, at a point where 
there was a pinnacle, and between the tw^o lofty windows light¬ 
ing the nave, was a statue of Our Lady of Lourdes under a 
canopy. Up above were other bays with .freshly painted luiYer- 
boards. Buttresses started from the ground at the four 
corners of the steeple-base, becoming less and less massive 
from storey to storey, till they reached tlio spire, a bold taper¬ 
ing spire in stone, flanked by four turrets and adorned with 
pinnacles, and staring upward till it vanished in the sky. 
And to the parish priest of Lourdes it seemed ag if it were his 
own fervent soul w^hich had grown and flown aloft with this 
spire, to testify to his faith throughout the ages, there on 
high, quite close to God. 

At other limes another \dsion delighted him still more. 
He thouglit he could see tlic inside of his church on the day 
of the first solemn mass he would perform thera. The colcttired 
'window's threw flashes^t-f^r'^^brilliant likoprecipus stones, the 
twelve chapels, the aisles, were beaming with lighted candles. 
And he wars at the hij^di altar of marble and gold, and the 
fourteen columns of the nave in single blocks of Pyrenean 
marble, magnificent marble purchased woth money that had 
come from the four corners of Christendom, rose up supporting 
the vaulted roof, wdiilo the sonorous voices of the organs filled 
the whole building wdth a hymn of joy. A multitude of the 
faithful was gathered there, kneeling on the flags in front of 
the choir, which was screened by iroinvork as delicate as lace, 
and covered wdth admirably carved wood. The pulpit, the 
regal present of a great lady, was a marvel of art cut in 
missive oak. The baptismal fonts had been hewn out of hard 
stone by an artist of great talent. Pictures by masters orna¬ 
mented the walls. •Crosses, pyxes, precious monstrances, 
sacred vestments, similar to suns, were piled up in the 
■vestry cupboards. And what a dream it was to be the pontiff 
of such a temple, to reign there after having erected it with 
passion, to bless the crowds who hastened to it from the entire 
earth, while the ffying peals from the steeple told the Grotto 
and Basilica that they had over there, in old Lourdes, a rival, 
a victorious sister, in whose great nave God triumphed also 1 

After following the Kue Saint Pierre for a moment, Doctor 
Chassaigne and his companion turned into the little Eue de 
Langelle. 
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• * We are coming to it,* said the doctor. But though 
Pierre looked around him he could see no church. There 
were merolj^ some wretched hovels, a whole district of poverty, 
littered w'lfch foul buildings. At length, however, at the 
bottom of a blind alley, he perceived a remnant of the half- 
rotten palings which wstill surrounded the vast square site 
bordered by the Kue Saint Pierre, the Bue de Bagneres, the 
Bue de Langelle, and the Bue des Jardins. 

* We must turn to the left,’ continued the doctor, who had 
entered a narrow passage among the rubbish. ‘ Here we 
are I * ^ 

And the ruin suddenly appeared amidst the ugliness and 
wretchedness that masked it. 

The whole great carcase of tlie nave and the aisles, the 
transept, and the apse was standing. The walls rose on all 
sides to the point where the vaulting wqaild have*begun. You 
"Entered as into a real church, you could walk about at ease, 
identifying all ihe usual parts of an edilice of this description. 
Only, when you raised your eyes the sky ; the roofs 

were wanting, the rain could fall and the wind blow there freely. 
Some fifteen years previously the works had been abandoned, 
and things bad remained in the same state as the last work¬ 
man had left them. What struck you first of all were the ten 
pillars of the nave and tbo four pillars of the choir, those 
magnificent columns of Pyrenean marble, each of a single 
block, which had been covered with a casing of planks in order 
to protect them from damage. The bases and capitals were 
still in the rough, awaiting the sculptors. And these isolated 
columns, thus cased in wood, had a mournful aspect indeed. 
Moreover, a dismal sensation filled you at sight of the Avhole 
gaping enclosure, where grass had sprung up all over the 
ravaged bumpy soil of the aisles and tlie nave, a thick ceme¬ 
tery grass, through which the ’women of tiie noigiibourhood had 
ended by making paths. They came in to spread out their 
washing there. And even now a collection of poor people’s 
washing—thick sheets, shirts in shreds, and babies’ swaddling 
clothes—was fast drying in the last rays of the sun, which 
glided in through the broad, empty bays. ' 

Slowly, without speaking, Pierre and Doctor Chassaigne 
walked round the inside of the church. The ten chapels of 
the aisles formed a species of compartments full of rubbish and 
remnants. The ground of the choir had been cemented, 
doubtless to protect the crypt below against infiltrations ; but 
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unfortunately the vaults must be sinking ; there was a hollow 
there which the storm of the previous night had transformed 
into a little lake. However, it was these portions of the 
transept and the apse which had the least suffered. Not a 
stone had moved; the great central rose windows above the 
triforium seemed to be awaiting their coloured glass, while 
some tliick planks, forgotten atop of tbe walls of the apvSe, 
might have made anyone think that the workmen would begin 
covering it the next day. But, when Pierre and the doctor 
had retraced their steps, and went out to look at the fa 9 ade, 
the lamentable woefulncss of the young ruin was displayed 
to their gaze. 5n this side, indeed, the works had not been 
cpj'ried forward to anything like the same extent: the porch 
with its three portals alone was built, and fifteen years of 
abandonment had sufiiced for tlio winter weather to eat into 


the sculptures, the small columns and the archivaults wdth a 
really singular destructive effect, as though the stones, deepl}'^ 
penetrated, destroyed, had melted away beneath tears. * The 
heart grieved at the si^t of the decay which had attacked 
the work before it was cvbn finished. Not yet to be, and 
nevertheless to crumWe away in this fashion under the sky! 
To be arrested in one’s colossal growth, and simply strew 
the weeds with ruins ! 


They returned to the nave, and were overcome by the 
frightful sadness which this assassination of a monument 
provoked. The spacious plot of waste ground inside was 
littered with the remains of scaffoldings, which had been 
pulled down when half rothai, in fear lest their fall might 
crush people; and eveiywhere amidst the tall gras.sf wore 
boards, putlogs, moulds for arches, mingled with bundles of 
old cord eaten away by damp. Tliere was also the long 
narrow carcase of a crane rising up like a gibbet. Spade- 
handles, pieces of bredeen wheelbarrows, and heaps of greenish 
bricks, speckled with moss and wild convolvuli in bloom were 
still lying about among the forgotten materials. In the 
beds of nettles you here and there (listinguished the rails of a 
little railway laid down for the trucks, one of which was lying 
overturned in a* corner. But the saddest sight in all this 
death of things was certainly the portable engine which had 
remained in the shed that sheltered it. For fifteen years it 
had been standing there cold and lifeless. A part of the roof 
of the shed had ended by falling in upon it, and now the rain 
drenched it through great holes at every shower. A bit of the 
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leather harness by which the crane was worked hung down, 
and seemed to bind it like a thread of some gigantic spider’s 
web. And its metal-work, its steel and copper, "was also 
decaying, as if rusted by lichens, covered with the vegetation 
^ of old age, whose yellowish patches made it look like a very 
ancient, grass-grown jnachine which the winters had preyed 
upon. This lifeless engine, this cold engine with its empty 
firebox and its silent boiler, was lilvo the very soul of the 
departed labour vainly awaiting the advent of some great 
charitable heart, whose coming through the eglantine and the 
brambles would awaken this sleeping chui^^h in the wood 
from its heavy slumber of ruin. 

At last Doctor Ohassaigne spoke : ‘ Ah ! ’ ho said, * when 
one tliinlvs that fifty thousand francs would have suiheed to 
prevent such a disaster I With fifty thousand francs the roof 
could have been put on, the heavy w^rk woulTl have been 
s?tved, and one could have waited patiently. But they wanted 
to kil> the work just as they had killed the man.’ Witli a 
gesture he designated the hathor^>k the Grotto, whom ho 
avoided naming. ^ And to think,’ he continued, ‘ tliat their 
annual I'cceipts are eight hundrcid thous?l,nd francs (32,000/.). 
However, they prefer to send presents to iiome to propitiate 
powerful friends there.’ 

In spite of himself, he was again opening hostilities against 
the adversaih^s of Cur<r3 Peyrauiale. 'Jdio whole story caused 
a holy anger of justice to haunt him. hace to face with those 
lamentable ruins, he returned to the facds the enthusiastic 
(Jiir<^ starting on the building of hi‘^ beloved church, and getting 
deeper ?ind deeper into debt, whilst Father Hempo, ever on 
the look out, took advantage of each of liis mistakes, dis¬ 
crediting him with the Bishop, arresting the flow of olYerings, 
and finally stopping the works. Then, after the conquered 
man was dead, had come intorminabla iawsuito, lawsuits 
lasting fifteen years, which gave the winters time to devour 
the building. And now it was in such a woeful state, and the 
debt had risen to such an enormous figure, that all seemed 
over. The slow death, the death of the stones, was becoming 
irrevocable. The portable engine beneath ifk tumbling shed 
would fall to pieces, pounded by the rain and eaten away by 
the moss. 

‘ I know very well that they chant victory,’ resumed the 
doctor ; ‘ that they alone remain. It is just what they wanted 
—to be the absolute masters, to have all the power, all the 
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money for themselves alone. I may tell you that their terlror 
of competition has even made them intrigue against the 
religious Orders that have attempted to come to Lourdes. 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Benedictines, Capuchins and Carmelites 
have made applications at various tiines, and the Fathers 
of the Grotto have always succeeded in keeping them away. 
They only tolerate the female Orders, and will only have one 
flock. And the town belongs to them ; they have opened 
shop there, and sell God there wholesale and retail 1 ’ 

Walking slowly, he had while speaking returned to the 
middle of the nswe, amidst the ruins, and with a sweeping 
wave of the arm he pointed to all the devastation surrounding 
him. ‘ Look at this sadness, this frightful wretchedness! 
Over yonder the ilosary and Basilica cost them three millions 
of francs {120,000L).’ 

Then, as in Bernadette’s cold, dark room, Pierre saw 
Basilica rise before him, radiant in its triumph. It was not 
here that you found the realisation of the dream of Cur6 
Peyramale, officiating 4ind<*\dossing kneeling multitudes, while 
the organs resounded joyfully. The Basilica, over yonder, 
apX->eared, vibrating ^uth the pealing of its bolls, clamorous 
with the superhuman joy of an accomplished minicle, all 
sparkling with its countless lights, its banners, its lamps, its 
hearts of silver and gold, its clergy attired in gold, and its 
monstrance akin to a golden star. It flamed in the setting 
sun, it touched the heavens with its spire, amidst the soaring 
of the milliards of prayers which caused its waalls to quiver. 
Here, however, was the church that had died before being 
born, the church placed under interdict by a mandamus of 
the Bishop, the church fallijig into dust, and open to the four 
winds of iieaveii. J'hich storm carried away a little more 
of the stones, big Hies buzzed all alone among the nettles 
which had invaded tae nave ; and tlicro were no other devotees 
than the poor women of the neighbourhood, who came to 
turn their soi’ry linen, spread upon the grass. 

It seemed amidst the mourziful silence as though a low 
voice were sobbing, perhaps the voice of the marble columns 
weeping over their useless beauty under their wooden shirts. 
At times birds would fly across the deserted apse uttering a 
shrill cry. Bands of enormous rats which had taken refuge 
under bits of the lowered scaffoldings would fight, and bite, 
and bound out of their holes in a gallop of terror. And 
nothing could have been more heartrending than the sight of 
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thia pre-determined ruin, face to face with its triumphant 
rival, the BasiUca, w^hich beamed with gold. 

Again Doctor Chassaigne curtly said, ‘ Come.’ 

They left the church, and following the left aisle, reached 
a door, roughly fashioned out of a few planks nailed together; 
and, when they had passed down a half-demolished wooden 
staircase, the stops of w^hich shook beneath their feet, they 
found themselves in the crypt. 

It was a low vault, with srpiat arches, on exactly the same 
plan as the choir. The thick, stunted columns, left in the 
rough, also awaited their sculptors. Matmdals were lying 
about, pieces of wood were rotting on the beaten ground, the 
whole vast liall was white with plaster in the disorderly aban¬ 
donment in which unfinished buildings are left. At tho fixr 
end, three bays, formerly glazed, but in which i^iot a pane of 
^lass remained, threw a clear, cold light upon the desolate 
bareness of tho walls. 

And there,•in tho middle, lay Curd Peyramalo’s corpse. 
Some pious friends had conceivec>‘*^Le touching idea of thus 
burying liim in tbo crypt of his unfinished church. The tomb 
stood on a broad step and was all marlxle. The inscriptions, 
in letters of gold, expressed the feelings of the subscribers, 
the cry of truth and reparation that came from tho monument 
itself. You read on the face : ‘ This tomb has been erected 


the aid of pious offerings from the entire universe to the 
blessed memory of the great servant of Our Lady of Lourdes.’ 


On the right side were these words from a Brief of Pope Pius 
IX.: ‘♦You have entirely devoted yourself to erecting a temple 


to tbo Mother of God.’ And on the left xvero these words 


from the New Testament: ‘ Happy are tlicy who suffer per¬ 
secution for justice’ sake.’ Did not these inscriptions em¬ 
body tho true plaint, the legitimate hope of the vanquished 
man who had fought so long in tlie sole desire of strictly 
executing the commands of the Virgin as transmitted to him 
by I^rnadette ? She, Our Lady of Lourdes, was there per¬ 
sonified by a slender statuette, standing above the commemo¬ 
rative inscription, against the naked wall whoge only decorationa 
were a few bead wreaths hanging from nails. And before the 
tomb, as before the Grotto, were five or six benches in rows, 


for the faithful who desired to sit down. 


But with another gesture of sorrowful compassion, Doctor 
Chassaigne had silently pointed out to Pierre a huge damp- 
spot which was turning the wall at tho far end quite green. 
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Pierre remembered the little lake which ho had noticed up 
above on tlio cracked cement ilooring of the choir—quite a 
quantity of water left by the storm of the previous night, In- 
jfiltration had evidently ccmm(3nced, a perfect stream ran down, 
invading the crypt, whenever there was heavy rain. And they 
both felt a pang at their hearts when they perceived that the 
water was trickling along the vaulted roof in narrow threads, 
and thence falling in largo, regular, rliythinical drops upon the 
tomb. The doctor could not restrain a groan. ‘ Nowit rains,’ 
he said ; ‘ it rains on him I ’ 

Pierre remaiJied motionless, in a kind of awe. In the 
presence of tliat falling water, at the though': of the blasts 
which must rush at winter time through the glasslcss windows, 
that corpse appeared to him both woeful and tragic. It 
acquired a fierce grandeur, lying there alone in its splendid 
marble tomb, amidst <all the rulibislq at the bottom of tbp^ 


crumbling ruins of its own church. It was the solitary 
guardian, the dead sleeper and dreanior watching over the 
empty spaces, open to all^Tf^b birds of night. K was the mute, 
obstinate, eternal protest, and it was ex})ectation also. Our<^ 
male, stretcljcd in his collin, having all eternity before 
him to acquire patience, tlu're, without weariness, awaited 
the workmen who would perhaps return thither some fine 
April morning. If they sliould tahe ton years to do so, he 
would be there, and if it should take tliorn a century, he would 
be there still, lie was wuiiting for the rotten scalToldings up 
above, among the grass of the nave, to be resuscitated like the 



dead, and by the force of some miiaclc to stand upright once 
more along the walls. He was wailing, too, for the moss- 
covered engine to become all at once burning hot, recover its 
breath, and raise the timbers for tlie roof, llis beloved 


enterprise, bis gigantic building, was crumbling about liis 
head, and yet with joined liands and closed eyes he was 
watching over its ruins, watching and waiting too. 

In a low voice, the doctor linished the cruel story, 
tolling how, after persecuting Curd Peyramalo and his work, 
they persecuted bis tomb. There had formerly been a bust of 
the Cure there, and pious hands had kept a little lamp burn¬ 
ing before it. But a woman had one day fallen with her face 
to the earth, saying that she had perceived the soul of the 
deceased, and thereupon the Fathers of the Grotto were in a 
flutter. Were miracles about to take xdace there ? The sick 
already passed entire days there, seated on the benches before 
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th^tomb. Others knelt down, kissed the marble, and prayed 
to be cured. And at this a feeling of terror arose : supposing 
they should be cured, supposing the Grotto should find a 
competitor in this martyr, lying all alone, amidst the old 
.tools left there by the masons ! The Bishop of Tarbes, 
informed and influenced, tliereupon published the mandamus 
which placed the Church under interdict, forbidding all worship 
there and all pilgrimages and processions to the tomb of the 
former priest of Lourdes. As in the oaLfe of Bernadette, his 
memory was proscribed, his portrait could be fomid, oflicially, 
nowhere. In the same manner as they bad shown themselves 
merciless against the living man, so did the Fathers prove 
merciless to his memory. They pursued him even in his 
tomb. They alone, again nowadays, prevented the works of 
the church from being proceeded with, by raising continual 
obstacles, and absolutely refusing to sha^e their rich harvest 
ol^alrns. And they seemed to bo waiting for the winter rains 
to fairtind comj^ete the wprk of destruction, for tlic vaulted 
roof of the cryph the walls, the wb.v’/e gigantic pile to crumble 
down upon the tomb of the martyr, upon the body of the 
defeated man, so that he might be buried beneath them and 
at last pounded to dust! 

‘Ah ! ’ murmured the doctor, ‘I, who knew him so valiant, 
so enthusiastic in all noble labour! Now, you see it, it rains, 
it rains on him ! ’ 

Painfully, ho set himself on his knees and found relief in a 
long prayer. 

PierjG, who could not pray, remained standing. Com¬ 
passionate sorrow was overflowing from his heart. lie 
listened to the heavy drops from the roof as one by one they 
broke on the tomb with a slow rliytlimical pit-a-pat, which 
seemed to be numbering the seconds of eternity, amidst the 
profound silence. And he reflected on tfle eternal misery of 
this world, on the choice which suffering makes in always 
falling, on the best. The two great makers of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Bernadette and Cure Pcyramalo, rose up in the flesh 
again before him, like woeful victims, tortured during their 
lives and exiled after their deaths. That alone, indeed, would 
have completed within him the destruction of his faith; for 
the Bernadette whom he had just found at the end of his 
researches was hut a human sister, loaded with every dolour. 
But none the less he preserved a tender brotherly veneration 
for her, and two tears slowly trickled down his cheeks. 
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TEE FIFTH DAY 

I 

EGOTISM AND DOVE 

Again that night Pierre, at the Hotel of the Apparitions, waa 
unable to obtain a wink of sleep. After calling at the Hospital 
to inquire after Marie, who, since her return from the proeCs^ 
sion, liad been soundly enjoying the delicious, restoring sleep 
of a child, he had gone tombed himself feeling anxious at tho 
prolonged absence of M. de Guersaint. He had expected him 
at latest at dinner-time, but probably some mischance had 
detained him at Gavarnie ; and he thought how disappointed 
Marie would be if her father were not there to embrace 
her tho first thing in the morning. With a man like 
M. de Guersaint, so pleasantly heedless and so hare-brained, 
everything was possible, every fear might be realised. 

Perhaps this anxiety had at first sufficed to keep Pierro 
awake in spite of his great fatigue; but afterwards the 
nocturnal noises of the hotel had really assumed unbearablo 
proportions. The morrowq Tuesday, was the day of departure, 
the last day which the national pilgrimage would spend at 
Lourdes, and the pilgrims no doubt were making the most of 
their time, coming from tho Grotto and returning thither in 
the middle of the night, endeavouring as it were to force the 
grace of Heaven by their commotion, and apparently never 
feeling tho slightest need of repose. Tho doors slammed, 
the doors shook, the entire building vibrated beneath tho 
disorderly gall6p of a crowd. Never before had the walls 
reverberated with such obstinate coughs, such thick husky 
voices. Thus Pierre, a prey to insomnia, tossed about on his 
bed and continually rose up, beset with the idea that the 
noise he heard must have been made by M. do Guersaint who 
had returned. For some minutes he would listen feverishly ; 
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tmi; he could only hear the extraordinary sounds of the 
passage, amid which he could distinguish nothing precisely. 
Was it the priest, the mother and her three daughters, 
or the old married couple on his left, who were fighting with 
the furniture? or was it rather the larger family, or the single 
gentleman, or the young single woman on his rigid, whom 
some incomprehensible occurrences were leading into adven¬ 
tures? At one moment he jumped from his bed, wishing to 
explore his absent friend’s empty room, as he felt certain that 
some deeds of violence were taking place in it. But although 
he listened very attentively when he got the/e, the only sound 
ho could distinguish was the tender caressing murmur of two 
voices. Then a sudden recollection of Madame Volmar came 
to him, and he returned shuddering to bed. 

At length, when it was broad daylight and Pierre had just 
fallen asleep, a loud knocking at his (j|por awolJe hiin with a 
D^art. This time there could be no mistake, a loud voice 
broken by sobs was calling; ‘ Monsieur TAbbe! Monsieur 
PAbbb! for He^aven’s sake wake np I * 

Surely it must be M. de Guersaint who had been brought 
back dead, at least. Quite scared, Piei'ire ran and opened the 
door in his night-shirt, and found himself in the presence of 
his neighbour, M. Vigneron. 

* Oh I for Heaven’s sake, Monsieur rAbb6, dress yourself 
at once! * exclaimed the assistant head-clerk. ‘ Your holy 
rilinistry is required.’ And he began to relate that he had 
just got up to see the time by his watch on the mantelpiece, 
when he had heard some most frightful sighs issuing from the 
adjoining room, where Madame Chaise slept. She had left 
the communicating door open in order to be more with them, 
as she pleasantly expressed it. Accordingly he had hastened 
in, and flung the shutters open so as to admit both light and 
air. ‘ And what a sight, Monsieur I’/ibbc I ’ ho continued. 
‘ Our poor aunt lying on her bed, nearly purple in the face 
already, her mouth wide open in a vain effort to breathe, and 
her hands fumbling with the sheet. It’s her heart complaint, 
you know. Come, come at once, Monsieur l’Ahb6, and help 
her, I implore you I ’ 

Pierre, utterly bewildered, could find neither his breeches 
nor his cassock. ‘ Of course, of course I’ll come with you,’ 
said he. * But I have not what is necessary for administering 
Uao last sacraments.* 

M. Vigneron had assisted him to dross, and was now stooping 
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down looking for his slippers. ‘ Never mind/ he said, * the 
mere sight of you will assist licr in her last moments, if 
Heaven has this affliction in store for us. Hero ! put these on 
your feet, and follow me at once—oh I at once! ’ 

He went oil’ like a gust of wind and plunged into the 
adjoining room. All the doors remained wide open. The 
young priest, who followed him, noticed nothing in the first 
room, which was in an incredible state of disorder, beyond the 
half-naked figure of little Gustave, who sat on the sofa serving 
him as a bed, motionless, very pale, forgotten, and shivering 
amid this drama cf inexorable death. Open bags littered the 
floor, the greasy remains of supper soiled fhe table, the 
parents’ bed seemed devastated by the catastrophe, its coverlets 
torn off and lying on the ground. And almost immediately 
afterwards he caught sight of the mother, who had hastily 
enveloped herself in sn old yellow dressing-gown, standings 
with a terrified look in the inner room. 

‘ Well, my love, well, my love ? ’ repeated IH. Vignefon in 
stammering accents. 

With a wave of her hand and without uttering a word 
Madame Yigneron drew their attention to Madame Chaise, 
who lay motionless, with her head sunk in the pillow and her 
hands stiffened and twisted. Bhe was blue in the face, and 
her mouth gaped, as tliough with the great last gasp that had 
come from her, 

Pierre bent over her. Then in a low voice he said : * She 
is dead I * 

Dead ! The word rang out in that more tidy roomeWhere 
a heavy silence reigned, and the husband and wife looked at 
each other in amazement, bewilderment. So it was over ? 
The aunt had died before Gustave, and the youngster inherited 
her five hundred thousand francs. How many times had they 
dwelt on that dream, whose sudden realisation dumfoundered 
them ? How many times had despair overcome them when 
they feared that the poor child might depart before her ? 
Dead 1 Good heavens I was it their fault ? Had they really 
prayed to the Plqssed Virgin for this ? She had sho^vn her¬ 
self so good to them that they trembled at the thought that 
they had not been able to express a wish without its being 
granted. In the death of the chief clerk, so suddenly carried 
off so that they might have his place, they had alrea^ recog¬ 
nised the powerful hand of Our Lady of Lourdes. Had she 
again loaded them with favours, listening even to the uncon- 
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bSous dreams of their desire ? Yet they had never desired 
anyone’s death ; they were worthy people incapable of any bad 
action, loving their relations, fulfilling their religious duties, 
going to confession, partaking of the communion like other 
people without any ostentation. Whenever they thought of 
those five hundred thousand francs, of their son who might 
bo the first to go, and of the annoyance it would be to them to 
see another and far less worthy nephew inherit that fortune, it 
was merely in the innermost recesses of their hearts, in short 
quite innocently and naturally. Certainly they had thought 
of it when they were at the Grotto, bub wa.< not the Blessed 
Virgin wisdon^i itself ? Did she not know far better than our¬ 
selves what she ouglit to do for the happiness of both the 
living and the dead ? 

Then Madame Vigneron in all sincerity burst into tears 
qnd wept for the sister whom slie loVed so much. ^ Ah 1 
Monsieur rAhh6,’ she said, ‘I saw her expire; she passed 
awayTjcfore m^ eyes. What a niisfortum^ that you were not 
here sooner to receive her soul! '8he died without a priest; 
your presGUice would have consoled her ^0 much.’ 

A prey also to emotion, his eyes full of tears, Vigneron 
sought to console his wife. ‘ Your sister was a saint,’ said he ; 
‘ she communicated again yesterday morning, and you need 
have no anxiety concerning her ; her soul has gone straight 
tes*heaven. No doubt, if Monsieur I’Abbo had been hero in 
time she Avould have been glad to see him. But what would 
yon ? Death was quicker. I went at once, and really there 
is nothing for us to reproach ourselves with.’ 

Then, turning towards the priest, lie added, ‘Monsieur 
I’Abbd, it was her excessive piety which certainly hastened 
her end. Yesterday, at the Grotto, she had a bad attack, 
which was a warning. And in spita of her fatigue she 
obstinately followed tlje procession afterwards. I thought 
then that she could not last long. Yet, out of delicacy, one 
did not like to say anything to her, for fear of frightening her.’ 

Pierre gently knelt down and said the customary prayers, 
witli that human emotion which was his nenA’est approach to 
faith in the presence of eternal life and eternal death, both so 
pitiful. Then, as he remained kneeling a little longer, ho 
overheard snatches of the conversation around him. 

Little Gustave, forgotten on his couch amid the disorder 
of the other room, must have lost patience, for he had begun 
to cry and call out, ‘ Mamma I mamma I mamma I ’ 
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At length Madame Vigncron went to qniet him, and it 
occurred to her to carry him in her arms to kiss his poor aunt 
for the last time. But at first he struggled and refused, 
crying so much that M. Vigneron was obliged to interfere and 
try to make him ashamed of himself. What I he who was 
never frightened of anything I who bore suffering with the 
courage of a grown-up man ! And to think it was a question 
of kissing his poor aunt, who had always been so kind, whoso 
last thought must most certainly have been for him 1 

‘ Give him to me,* said be to his wife; ‘he’s going to be 
good,’ 

Gustave ended by clinging to his father’s m^ck. He came 
shivering in his night-shirt, displaying his wretched little 
body devoured by scrofula. It seemed indeed as though 
tlie miraculous w'atcr of the piscinas, far from curing him, 
had freshened the sore on his back; whilst his scraggy 1^ 
hung down inertly like a dry stick, 

‘ Kiss her,’ resumed M. Vigneron. ' 

The child leant forward^ and kissed his aunt on the fore¬ 
head. It was not deatli which upset him and caused him to 
struggle. Since ho had been in the room ho had been looking 
at the dead woman with an air of quiet curiosity. He did not 
love her, he had sulTered on her account so long. He had the 
ideas and feelings of a man, and the weight of them was 
stifling him as they developed and ])ecame more acute at the 
same time as his complaint. He felt full well that he was too 
little, that children ought not to understand what only con¬ 
cerns their ciders. , 

However, his father, seating himself out of the way, kept 
him on his knee, whilst his mother closed the window and lit 
the two candles on the mantelpiece. ‘ Ah 1 my poor dear,* 
murmured M. Vigneron, feeling that ho must say something, 
‘ it’s a cruel loss for’all of us. Our trip is now completely 
spoilt; this is our last day, for we start this afternoon. And 
the Blessed Virgin, too, was showing herself so kind to us.’ 

However, seeing his son’s surprised look, a look of infinite 
sadness and reproach, he hastened to add : * Yes, of course, I 
know that she hasn’t yet quite cured you. But wo must not 
despair of her kindness. She loves us so well, she shows ua 
so many favours that she will certainly end by curing you, 
since that is now the only favour that remains for her to 
grant us.’ 

Madame Vigneron, who was listening, drew near and said; 
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‘tFIow lin,ppy wo should have been to have returned to Paris 
all three hale and hearty I Nothing is ever perfect! ’ 

* I say I ’ suddenly observed Monsieur Vigneron, ‘ I sha'n’t 
bo able to leave with you this afternoon, on account of the 
formalities which have to be gone through. I hope that niy 
return ticket will stijl be available to-morrow! * 

They wore both getting over the frightful shock, feeling a 
sense of relief in spite of their afViction for Madame Chaise ; 
and, in fact, they were already forgetting her, anxious above 
all things to leave Lourdes as soon as possible, as though the 
principal object of their journey had been attained. A decorous, 
unavowed delight was slowly penetrating them. 

‘ When I §et back to Paris there will be so much for me 
to do,’ continued M. Vigneron. * I, who now only long for 
repose! All the same I shall remedn my three years at the 
Ministry, until I can retire, especiallyjiow that* I am certain 

the retiring pension of chief clerk. But afterwards—oh I 
afterwards I gertainly hope to enjoy life a bit. Since this 
money has come to us,T shall .purchase the estate of Les 
Billottes, that superb property doAvn at my native place which 
I have always been dreaming of. And I promise you that I 
sha’n’t find time hanging heavy on my hands in the midst of 
my horses, my dogs, and my flowers! ’ 

Little Gustave was still on his father’s knee, his night¬ 
shirt rucked tip, his whole wretched misshapen body shivering, 
tftid displaying the thinness of a slowly dying child. When he 
perceived that his father, now full of his dream of an opulent 
life, no longer seemed to notice tliat he -was there, he gave 
one of his enigmatical smiles, in which melancholy was tinged 
with malice. ‘ But what about me, father ? ’ ho asked. 

M. Vigneron started, like one aroused from sleep, and did 
not at first seem to understand. ‘ You, little one ? You’ll be 
with us, of course I ’ • ^ 

But Gustave gave him a long straight look, without ceasing 
to sijiile with his artful though woeful lips. ^ Oh ! do you think 
80 ? ’ he asked, 

* Of course I think so ! You’ll be with us, and it will be 
very nice to bo with us.’ 

Uneasy, stammering, unable to find the proper words, M. 
Vigneron felt a chill come over him when his son shrugged 
his skinny shoulders witli an air of philosophical disdain and 
answered : ‘ Oh no! I shall be dead.’ 

And then the terrified father was suddenly able to detect in 
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the child’s deep glance the glance of a man who was ve??y 
aged, very knowing in all things, acquainted with all the abo¬ 
minations of life through having gone through them. What 
especially alarmed him was the abrupt conviction that this 
child liad always seen into the innermost recesses of his heart, 
even farther than the things he dared^ to acknowledge to 
himself. He could recall that wlien the little sufferer had 
been but a baby in his cradle his eyes would frequently be 
fixed upon his own—and even then those eyes had been 
rendered so sharp by suffering, endowed, too, with such an 
extraordinary power of divination, that they had seemed able 
to dive into the unconscious thoughts buried in the depths of 
his brain. And by a singular counter-effect ^all the things 
that he had never owned to himself ho now found in his 
child’s eyes—he beheld them, read them there, against his 
will. The story of his cupidity lay unfolded before him, 
his anger at having such a sorry son, his anguish at the id«?fS 
that Madame Chaise’s fortune depend(3d upoj:^ such a fragile 
existence, his eager desire that she fuight make haste and die 
whilst the youngster was still there, in order that he might 
finger the legacy. It vas simply a question of days, this duel 
as to which should go off first. And then, at the end, it still 
meant death—tlie youngster must in his turn disappear, whilst 
he, the father, alone pocketed the cash, and lived joyfully to a 
good old age. And these frightful things shone forth so 
clearly from the keen, melancholy, smiling eyes of the po6r 
condemned child, passed from son to father with such evident 
distinctness, that for a moment it seemed to them that they 
were shouting them aloud. 

However, M. Yigneron struggled against it all, and averting 
his head, began energetically protesting : ‘ How I Youll be 
dead ? What an idea I It’s absurd to have such ideas as 
that I ’ • 

Meantime Madame Vigneron was sobbing. ‘ You wicked 
child,’ she gasped ; ‘ how can you make us so unhappy, ^hen 
we already have such a cruel loss to deplore ? ’ 

Gustavo had to kiss tliom, and to promise them that he 
would live for tifeir sakes. Yet ho did not cease smiling, 
conscious as he was that a lie is necessary when one does not 
wish to be too miserable, and quite prepared, moreover, to 
leave his parents happy behind him, since even the Blessed 
Virgin herself was powerless to grant him in this world the 
little happy lot to which each creature should be born. 
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His mother took him back to bed, and Pierre at length 
rose up, just as M. Vigneronhad finished arranging the cham¬ 
ber of death in a suitable manner. ^ You’ll excuse me, won’t 
you, Monsieur TAbb^ ? ’ said he, accompanying the young 
priest to the door. ‘ I’m not quite myself. Well, it’s an 
unpleasant time to go through. I must get over it somehow, 
however.’ 

When Pierre got into the passage he stopped for a moment, 
listening to a sound of voices which was ascending the stairs. 
He had just been thinking of M. do Guersaint again, and 
imagined that ho could recognise his voice. However, whilst 
he stood there waiting, an incident occurred which caused him 
intense discdinfort. The door of the room next to M. de 
Guersaint's softly opened and a woman, clad in black, slipped 
quickly into the passage. As she turned she found herself face 
to face with Pierre, in such a fashion that it was impossible 
*£or them to pretend not to recognise ^ch other. 

The won^n was Madame Volmar. Six o’clock had not 
yet struck and she was *going off, hoping that nobody would 
notice her, with the intention of showing herself at the 
Hospital, and there spending this la^t morning, in order, in 
some measure, to justify her journey to Lourdes, When she 
perceived Pierre she began to tremble, and, at first, could 
only stammer: ‘ Oh, Monsieur PAbbe, Monsieur I’Abbe ! ’ 

Then, noticing that the priest had left his door wide open, 
^ihe seemed to give way to the fever consuming her, to a need 
of speaking out, explaining things and justifying herself. 
With her face suffused by a rush of blood she entered the 
youn^ man’s room, whither he had to follow her, greatly 
disturbed by this strange adventure. And, as ho still left the 
door open, it was she who, in her desire to confide her sorrow 
and her sin to him, begged that he would close it. 

‘ Oh 1 I pray you, Monsieur rAIi)e,’ said she, ‘ do not 
judge me too harshly.’ 

^He made a gesture as though to reply that he did not 
allow himself the right to pass judgment upon her. 

‘ But yes, but yes,’ she responded; ^ I know very w^ell that 
you are acquainted with my misfortune. • You saw me once 
in Paris behind the church of La Trinit6, and the other day 
you recognised me on the balcony here I You were aware 
that I was there—in that room. But if you only knew—ah, 
if you only know 1 ’ 

Her lips wore quivering, and tears were welling into liet 
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eyes. As he looked at her he was surprised by the extra¬ 
ordinary beauty transfiguring her face. This woman, in¬ 
variably clad in black, extremely simple, with never a jewel, 
now appeared to him in ail the brilliancy of her passion ; no 
longer drawing back into the gloom, no longer seeking to 
bedim the lustre of her eyes, as was her wont. She, who at 
first sight did not seem pretty, but too dark and slender, with 
drawn features, a large mouth and long nose, assumed, as he 
now examined her, a troubling charm, a powerful, irresistible 
beauty. Her eyes especially—her large, magnificent eyes, 
whose brasiers slie usually sought to cover with a veil of 
indifference—were’ flaring like torches; and he understood 
that she should be loved, adored, to madness. * 

‘ If you only knew, Monsieur rAbh6/ she continued. ‘ If 
I were only to tell you all that I have suffered. Doubtless 
you have suspected somethiug of it, since you are acquainted 
with my mother-in-law knd my husband. On the few occasioiW 
when you have called on us you cannot but h^ve undenstood 
some of the abominable things which go on in my home, 
though I have always striven to appear happy in my little 
silent corner. But to live like that for ten years, to have no 
existence—never to love, never to be loved—no, no, it was 
beyond my power ! ’ 

And then she related the whole painful story : her marriage 
with the diamond merchant, a disastrous, though it seemed 
an advantageous one ; lier mother-in-law, with the stern soifi 
of a jailer or an executioner, and her husband, a monster of 
physical ugliness and mental villainy. They imprisoned her, 
they did not even allow her to look out of a window. ’They 
had beaten her, they had pitilessly assailed her in her tastes, 
her inclinations, in all her femmine weaknesses. She know that 
her husband wandered in his affections, and yet if she smiled 
to a relative, if she had sl flower in her corsage on some rare 
day of gaiety, he would tear it from her, enter into the most 
jealous rage, and seize and bruise her wrists whilst shouting 
the most fearful threats. For years and years she had lived 
in that hell, hoping, hoping still, having within her such a 
power of life, such«^an ardent need of affection, that she con¬ 
tinued waiting for happiness, ever thinking, at the faintest 
breath, that it was about to enter, 

*■ I swear to you, Monsieur TAbb^,* said she, ‘ that I could 
not do otherwise than I have done. I was too xmhappy : my 
whole being longed for someone who would care for me. 
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And when my friend the first time told me that he loved me 
it was all over—I was his for ever. Ah 1 to be loved, to bo 
spoken to gently, to have someone near you who is always 
solicitous and^amiable ; to know that in absence he thinks of 
you, that there is a heart somewhere in which you live. . . . 
Ah I if it be a crimQ, Monsieur TAbbo, I cannot, cannot feel 
remorse for it. I will not even say that I was urged to it; I 
simply say that it came to me as naturally as my breath, 
because it was as necessary to my life I ’ 

She had carried her hand to her lips as though to throw a 
kiss to the world, and Pierre felt deeply disturbed in presence 
of this lovely woman, who personified all the ardour of human 
passion, and afi the same time a feeling of deep pity began to 
arise within him. 

‘ Poor woman I ’ he murmured. 

* It is not to the priest tliat I am confessing,’*she resumed ; 
is to the man that I am speaking, to a man by whom I 
shouli greatly Jike to be understood. No, I am not a believer : 
religion has not sufficed ihe. It js said that some women find 
contentment in it, a firm protection even against all trans¬ 
gressions. P>ut I have ever felt cold^in church, weary unto 
death. Oh I I know very w^ell that it is wrong to feign piety, 
to mingle religion with my heart affairs. But what would 
you ? I am forced to it. If you saw me in Paris behind the 
Trinity it was because that church is the only place to which 
I^m allowed to go alone; and if you find me here at Lourdes 
it is because, in the wdiole long year, I have but these three 
days of happiness and freedom.’ 

Ag^in she began to tremble. Hot tears w’cre coursing 
down her cheeks. A vision of it all arose in Pierre’s mind, 
and, distracted by the thought of the ardent earthly love 
which possessed this unhappy creature, he again murmured: 
‘ Poor woman i ’ • 

‘ And, Monsieur PAbbe,’ she continued, ‘ think of the hell 
to v^liich I am about to return 1 For weeks and months I 
live my life of martyrdom without complaint. Another year, 
another year must go by without a day, an hour of happiness! 
Ah ! I am indeed very unhappy, Monsieur ^’Abb6, yet do you 
not think all the same that I am a good woman ? ’ 

He had been deeply moved by her sincere display of 
mingled grief and passion. He felt in her the breath of 
universal desire—a sovereign flame. And his compassion 
overflowed from bis heart, and his words were words of 
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pardon. ‘Madame/ he said, ‘I pifcy you and respect you 
infinitely.’ 

Then she spoke no further, but looked at him with her 
large tear-blurred eyes. And suddenly catching hold of both 
his hands, she grasped them tightly with her burning fingers. 
And then she went off, vanishing down, the passage as light, 
as ethereal as a shadow. 

However, Pierre suffered from her presence in that room 
even more acutely after she had departed. He opened the 
window wide that the fresh air might carry off the breath of 
passion which she had left there. Already on the Sunday 
when he had seen her on the balcony he had been seized 
with terror at the thought that she personified the revenge 
of the world and the flesh amidst all the mystical exaltation 
of immaculate Lourdes. And now his terror was returning 
to him. LoVe seemed stronger than faith, and perhaps it 
was only love that ^fas divine. To love, to belong to 0 «ro 
another, to create and continue life—was not t^iat the o«ie sole 
object of nature outside of all socHl and religious policies? 
For a moment he was conscious of the abyss tefore him : his 
chastity was his last prop, the very dignity of his spoilt life ; 
and ho realised that, if after yielding to his reason ho also 
yielded to his flesh, ho would bo utterly lost. All his pride of 
purity, all his strength which he had placed in his pro¬ 
fessional rectitude, thereupon returned to him, and ho again 
vowed that he would never bo a man, since ho had voluntarily 
cut himself off from among men. 

Seven o’clock w^as striking, and Pierre did not go back to 
bed, but began to wash himself, thoroughly cnjoyfng the 
cool water, which ended by calming his fever. As he finished 
dressing the anxious thought of M. do Guersaint recurred to 
him on hearing a sound of footsteps in the passage. These 
stei)s stopped outsidoi.his room, and someoiio knocked. With 
a feeling of relief ho went to open the door, but on doing so 
exclaimed in great surprise : ‘ What, it’s you ! How is it. that 
you’re already up, running about to sec people ? ’ ' 

Marie stood on the threshold smiling, whilst behind her 
was Sister HyaciYithe, who had come with her, and who also 
was smiling, with her lovedy, candid eyes. 

*AhI my friend,’ said the girl, could not remain in 
bed. I sprang out directly I saw tlie sunshine. I had such 
a longing to walk, to run and jump about like a child, and I 
begged and implored «o much that Sister was good enough to 
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gome with me. I think I should have got out through the 
window if the door had been closed against me.’ 

Pierre ushered them in, and an indescribable emotion 
oppressed him as he heard her jest so gaily and saw her 
move about so freely with such grace and liveliness. She, 
good heavens! she ''jyhom he had seen for years with lifeless 
legs and colourless face I Since he had left her the day 
before at the Basilica she had blossomed into full youth and 
beauty. One night had sufficed for him to find again, 
developed it is true, the sweet creature whom he had loved so 
tenderly, the superb, radiant child whom he had embraced 
so wildly in the bygone days behind the fiowering hedge, 
beneath the sbn-Hocked trees. 

* How tall and lovely you are, Marie! ’ said he in spite of 
liimself. 

Then Sister Hyacinthe interposed ; ‘ Hasii’t the Blessed 
Jiirgin done things well, Monsieur r/fbbo ? When she takes 
us ii> hand, 3^11 sec, she turns us out as fresh as roses and 
smelling quite as sweet.’* 

‘ Ah ! ’ resumed Mario, ‘ I’m so happy; I feel quite strong 
and well and spotless, as though I ha(>just been born! ’ 

All this was very delicious to Pierre. It seemed to him 
that the atmosphere was now truly purified of Madame 
Volmar’s presence. Marie filled the room with her candour, 
with the perfume and brightness of her innocent youth. 
And yet the joy he felt at the sight of pure beauty and life 
reflowering was nob exempt from sadness. For, after all, the 
revolt which he had felt in the crypt, the wound of his 
wrecked life, must for ever leave him a bleeding heart. As 
he gazed upon all that resuscitated grace, as the woman ho 
loved thus reappeared before him in the flower of her youth, 
he could not but remember that she would never be his, that 
ho belonged no longer to the world, bitt to the grave. How¬ 
ever, he no longer lamented ; he experienced a boundless 
melancholy—a sensation of utter nothingness as he told him¬ 
self that he was dead, that this dawn of beauty was rising on 
the tomb in which his manhood slept. It was renunciation, 
accepted, resolved upon amidst all the^desolate grandeur 
attaching to those lives which are led contrary to nature’s 
law. 

Then, like the other woman, the impassioned one, Marie 
took hold of Pierre’s hands. But hers were so soft, so fresh, 
60 soothing 1 She looked at him with some little confusion 
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and a great longing which she dared not express. After a 
while, however, she summoned up her courage and said: 

‘ Will you kiss me, Pierre ? It would please me so much/ 

He shuddered, his heart crushed by this last torture. 
Ah 1 the kisses of other days—those kisses which had ever 
lingered on his lips! Never since had he kissed her, and 
to-day she was like a sister Hinging her arms around his neck. 
She kissed him with a loud smack on both his cheeks, and, 
offering her own, insisted on his doing likewise to her. So 
twice, in his turn, he embraced her. 

‘ I, too, Marie,’ said he, ‘ am pleased, very pleased, I assure 
you.* And then, overcome by emotion, his courage exhausted, 
whilst at the same time filled with delight and bitterness, he 
burst into sobs, weeping with his face buried in his hands, 
like a child seeking to hide its tears. 

‘ Come, come, we must not give way,’ said Sister Hyacinthe 
gaily. ‘ Monsieur I’Aboe would feel too proud if lie fancitd 
that we had merely come on his account. M. de Guorsuiint is 
about, isn’t ho ? * 

Marie raised a cry of deep affection. ‘Ah! my dear 
father I After all, it’sdie who’ll lie most pleased 1 * 

Thereupon Pierre had to relate that M. de Guersaint had 
not returned from his excursion to Gavarnie. His increasing 
anxiety showed itself while he spoke, although he sought to 
explain his friend’s absejice, surmising all sorts of obstacles 
and unforeseen complications. Marie, however, did not seem 
afraid, but again laughed, saying that her father never could 
be punctual, ytill she was extremely eager for him to see 
her walking, to find her on her legs again, resuscitated, in the 
fresh blossoming of her youth. 

All at once Sister Hyacinthe, who had gone to lean over 
the balcony, returned to the room, saying, ‘ Hero he comes I 
lie’s down below, jusbalighting from his carriage.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ cried Marie, with the eager playfulness of a school¬ 
girl, ‘ let’s give him a surprise. Yes, we must hide, and wliea 
he’s here we’ll show o\irselves all of a sudden.’ 

With these words, she hastily dragged Sister Hyacinthe 
into the adjoining loom. 

Almost immediately afterwards, M. do Guersaint entered 
like a whirlwind from the passage, the door communicating 
with which had been quickly opened by Pierre, and, shaking 
the young priest’s hand, the belated excursionist exclaimed, 
‘ Here I am at last 1 Ah! my friend, you can’t have known 
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tfliat to think since four oVlock yesterday, when you expected 
me back, eh ? But you have no idea of the adventures we 
have had. To begin with, one of the wheels of our landau 
came off just as we reached Gavarnie ; then, yesterday even¬ 
ing—though we managed to start off again—a frightful storm 
detained us all night long at Saint-Sauveur. I wasn’t able 
to sleep a wink.’ Then, breaking off, be inquired, ‘ And 
you, are you all right ? ’ 

* I wasn’t able to sleep either,’ said the priest; * they made 
such a noise in the hotel.’ 

But M. de Guersaint bad already started off again: * All 
the same, it was delightful. I must tell you; you can’t 
imagine it. 1 was with three delightful Churchmen. Abbe 
Des Hermoises is certainly the most charming man I know. 
Oh I we did laugh—wo did laugh I ’ ^ 

Then ho again stopped, to iiiqjiire, ‘ And how’s my 
d1S\ightor ? ’ 

Thereupon^ clear lapgh behind him caused him to turn 
round, and he ♦remained with his mouth wide open. Marie 
was there, and was walking, with a look of rapturous delight 
upon her face, which was beaming Vith health. He had 
never for a moment doubted the miracle, and was not in the 
least surprised that it bad taken place, for he had returned 
with the conviction that everything would end well, and that 
he would surely find her cured. But what so utterly astounded 
him was the prodigious spectacle which he had not foreseen : 
liis daughter, looking so beautiful, so divine, in her little black 
gown \—his daughter, who had not even brought a hat with 
her, and merely had a piece of lace tied over her lovely fair 
hair !—his daughter, full of life, blooming, triumphant, similar 
to all the daugliters of all the fathers whom he had envied for 
so many years! 

‘ 0 my child ! 0 my child I * he Gxcfhimed. 

And, as she had down into his arms, he pressed her to his 
beast, and then they fell upon their knees together. Every¬ 
thing disappeared from before them in a radiant effusion of 
faith and love. This heedless, hare-brained man, who fell 
asleep instead of accompanying his daughter to the Grotto, 
who went off to Gavarnie on the day the Blessed Virgin was 
to cure her, overflowed with such paternal affection, with such 
Christian faith so exalted by thankfulness, that for a moment 
he appeared sublime. 

*0 Jesus I 0 Mary! let me thank you for having restored 
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my child to me I 0 my child, wo shall never havo breath 
enough, soul enough, to render thanks to Mary and Jesus for 
tho great happiness they havo vouchsafed us. 0 my child, 
whom they have resuscitated, 0 my child, whom they havo 
made so beautiful again, take my heart to offer it to them 
with your own. I am yours, I am tlu^irs eternally, 0 my 
beloved child, rnv adored child! ’ 

Kneeling before the oj^en window they both, with uplifted 
eyes, gazed ardently on 1 leaven. Tho daugliter had rested 
her head upon her father’s shoulder; whilst he had passed 
an arm round her waist. They had become one. Tears 
slowly trickled down their enraptured faces, wlhch w’cre smil¬ 
ing with superhuman felicity, whilst they stamniercd together 
disconnected expressions of gratitude. 

‘ 0 Jesus, we give Thee thanks ! 0 Holy Mother of Jesus, 

we give thee thanks! uVe love you, we adorC you both. Yyj^, 
have rejuvenated the best blood in our veins ^ it is yoi^rs, it 
circulates only for you. 0 All-powerful Mother, 0 Divine and 
Well-ljeloved Son, behold a daughter and a father who bless 
you, who prostrate theyiselves with joy at your feet.’ 

So affectingwas this mingling of two beings, happy at last 
after so many dark days, this happiness, which could but 
stammer as though still tinged with suffering, that Pierre wars 
again moved to tears. But this time they ’were soothing 
tears which relieved his heart. Ah ! poor pitiable humaiut}s-! 
how pleasant it was to see it somewhat consoled and enrap¬ 
tured ! and what did it matter, after all, if its great joys of a 
few seconds’ duration sprang from the eternal illusion I ‘ Was 
not the whole of humanity, pitiable humanity, saved by love, 
personified by that poor cliildish man who suddenly became 
Bubiime because he found his daughter resuscitated? 

Standing a little aside, Bister llyacinthe was also weep¬ 
ing, her heart veiy full, full of human emotion whicli she had 
never before experienced, she wlio had known no other parents 
than the Almighty and tho Blessed Virgin. Silence had now 
fallen in this room full of so much tearful fraternity. And it 
was she who spokei^thc first, when the father and the daughter, 
overcome with emotion, at length rose up. 

‘ Now, mademoiselle,’ she said, ‘ we must be quick and get 
back to tho JIospitaL’ 

But they all protested. M. do Guersaint wished to keep 
bis daughter with him, and Marie’s eyes expressed an eager 
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d^feire, a longing to enjoy life, to walk and ramble through 
the whole vast world. 

‘ Oh I no, no ! ’ said the father, ‘ I won’t give her back to 
you. We’ll each have a cup of milk, for I’m dying of thirst; 
then we’ll go out and walk about. Yes, yes, both of us ! She 
shall take my arm, like a little woman 1 ’ 

Sister Hyacinthe lauglied again. ‘VeryAvoll!’ said she, 
‘ I’ll leave her with you, and tell the ladies that you’ve stolen 
her from me. But for my own part I must bo off. You’vo 
no idea what an amount of work we have to get through at 
the Hospital if we are to be ready in time t^ leave : there are 
all the patients^and things to be seen to; and all is in the 
greatest confusion ! ’ 

^ So to-day’s really Tuesday, and we leave this afternoon ? * 
asked Monsieur de Guersaint, already absent-minded again. 

‘ Of course wo do, and don’t forget! ^ The white train starts 
af ^. 40 . And if you’re sensible you’ll bring your daughter 
back efirly so tlfat she may have a little rest.’ 

Mario walkcid with the Sister to the door, saying : ‘ Bo 
easy, I will be very good. Besides, I want to go back to the 
Grotto, to thank the Blessed Virgin once more.’ 

When they found tlieinselves all three alone in the litUo 
room full of sunshine, it was delicious. Pierre called the 
servant and told her to bring them some milk, some chocolate, 
apd cakes, in fact the nicest things ho conld tliinli of. And 
althongh Mario had already broken her fast, she ate again, so 
great an appetite had come upon her since the night before. 
They dji’ew the table to the window and made quite a feast 
amidst the keen air from the mountains, whilst the hundred 
bells of Lourdes proclaimed with flying peals the glory of that 
radiant day. They chattered and laughed, and the young 
woman told her father the storv of the miracle, with all the 
oft-repeated details. Bho related, too, flow she had left her 
box at the Basilica, and how she had slept twelve hours with¬ 
out stirring. ^Jdien M. de Guersaint on his side wished to 
relate his excursion, but got mixed and kept coming back to 
the miracle. Finally, it appeared that the ^irque do Gavarnie 
was something colossal. Only, when you looked at it from a 
distance it seemed small, for you lost all sense of proportion. 
The gigantic snow-covered tiers of cliffs, the topmost ridge 
standing out against the sky with the outlines of some cyclo- 
pean fortress with razed keep and jagged ramparts, the great 
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hand could be seen waving good wishes; but Marie remained 
the last, looking back on Lourdes as it grew smaller and 
smaller amidst the trees. 

Across the bright countryside the train triumphantly 
disappeared, resplendent, growling, chanting at the full pitch 
of its eight hundred voices ; ^ Et exsulicMt spiritus mens in 
Deo salutari meoJ * And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour I * 

IV 

MARIE’S VOW 

Once more was the white train rolling, rolling towards 
Paris on its way home ; and the third-class carriage, where 
the shrill voices singing the ‘ Magnificat ’ at full pitch rose 
above the growling of tile wdic(3ls, had again become a 
common room, a travelling hospital ward, full of disorder, 
littered like an improvisf 3 d ambulance. Pasins and brooms 
and sponges lay about under the seats, which half concealed 
them. Articles of luggage, all the wretched mass of poor 
worn-out things, were heaped together, a little bit every¬ 
where ; and up above the litter began again, what with the 
parcels, the baskets, and the hags hanging from the brass 
pegs and swinging to and fro 'without a moment’s rest. The 
same Sisters of the Assumption and the same lady-hospital¬ 
lers were there with their patients, amidst the contingent of 
healthy pilgrims, who were already suflbring from the over¬ 
powering heat and unbearable odour. And at the far end 
there was again the compartment full of women, the ton 
close-packed female pilgrims, some young, some bid, and all 
looking pitifully ugly as they violently chanted the canticle in 
cracked and woeful voices. 

* At what time shall we reach Paris ? ’ M. de Guersaint 
inquired of Pierre. 

‘ To-morrow at a|pout two in the afternoon, I think/ the 
priest replied. 

Since starting, Marie had been looking at the latter with 
an air of anxious preoccupation, as though haunted by a 
sudden sorrow which she would not reveal. However, she 
found her gay healthful smile again to say: * Twenty-two 
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. PLEASANT HOURS 

It was eight o’clock, and Marie was so impatient that she 
could not keep still, but continued going to the window, as if 
she wished to inhale all the air of the vast expanse and the 
immense sky. Ah ! what a pleasure to be able to run about 
the streets, across the squares, to go everyfMiere as far as she 
might wish. And to show how strong she was, to have the 
pride of walking leagues in the presence of everyone, now 
that the Blessed Virgin had cured her ! It was an irresistible 
impulsion, a flight of her entire being, her blood, and her 
bg|Lrt. ’ • 

However, ^yst as she was setting out she made up her 
mind that her first visit with her father ought to be to the 
Grotto, where'both of them had to thank Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Then they would be free; tthey would have two 
long hours before them, and might walk wherever they chose, 
before she returned to lunch and pack up her few things at 
the Hospital. 

* Well, is everyone ready ? ’ repeated M. de Guersaint, 
‘ Shall we make a move ? ’ 

Pierre took his hat, and all three went downstairs, talking 
very loud and laugliing on the staircase, like boisterous school¬ 
boys going for their holidays. They had almost reached the 
street, when at the doorway Madame Majesto rushed forward. 
She had evidently been waiting for them to go out. 

* Ah I mademoiselle ; ah! gentlemen, allow me to con¬ 
gratulate you,* she said. ‘ We have heai^ of the extraordinary 
favour that has been gi*anted you ; we are so happy, so much 
flattered, when the Blessed Virgin is jileased to select one of 
our customers 1 ’ 

Her dry, harsh face was melting with amiability, and sh® 
observed the miraculously healed girl with Kie fondest of eyes. 
Then she impulsively called her husband, who was passing. 
‘ Look, my dear! It’s mademoiselle ; it’s mademoiselle.’ 

Maje 9 t 4 *s clean-shaven face, puffed out with yellow fat, 
assumed a happy and grateful expression. ‘ Really, niaderaoi- 
selie, I cannot tell you how honoured we feel,’ said he. ‘ We 
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shall never forget that yo\ir papa put up at our place. It hssa 
already excited the envy of many people.* 

While he spoke Madame Majeste stopped the other travel¬ 
lers who were going out, and with a sign summoned the 
families already seated in the dining-room ; indeed, she would 
have called in the whole street if they had given lier time, to 
show that she had in Iku' house the miracle at which all 
Lourdes had been marvelling since the previous day. People 
ended by collecting there, a crowd gathered little by little, 
while slie whispered in the oar of each : ‘ Look ! that’s her; the 
young x^arty, you Icnow, the young party who——* 

But all at onc6 she exclaimed : ‘ I’ll go and fetch Apollino 
from the shop; I must slio'w mad(3nioiscllo to Apollino.’ 

Tliereupon, how'over, Majesto, in a very dignified way, 
restrained her. ‘No,’ he said, ‘ leave Apollino; she has three 
ladies to ser\e already. Mademoisodle and these gentlemen 
will certainly not leavb Lourdes without making a few pru'- 
chases. The little souvenirs that one carries ^p-way with one 
are so pleasant to look at later on I And our customers 
make a point of never buying elsewhere than hero, in the 
shop wdiich we have annexed to the hotel,’ 

‘ I have already offered my services,’ added Madame 
Majesto, ‘ and I renew theun. Apolline will be so happy to 
show mademoiselle all our prettir^st articles, at prices, too, 
which are incredibly low I Oh 1 there are some delightful 
things, dclightfrd ! ’ ' 

Marie ^vas becoming impatient at being detained in this 
manner, and Pierre w^as suffering from the increasing curiosity 
which they were arousing. As for M, do Cmersaint, he dnjoyed 
this popularity and triumph of his daughter immensely, and 
promised to return. 

‘ Certainly,’ said he, ' we wdll purchase a few little knick- 
knacks. Borne souvenirs for ourselves, and some presents 
that -wo shall have to make, but later on, when nvo come 
back.’ 

At last they escaped and descended the Avenue de la 
Grotte. Tlie weather was again sui^erb after the storms of 
the two jjreceding*nights. Cooled by the rain, the morning 
air was delicious amidst the gaiety which the bright sun 
slied around. A busy crowxl, well pleased with life, was 
already hurrying along the pavements. And what pleasure 
it all was for Marie, to whom everything seemed new, charm¬ 
ing, inappreciable I In the morning she had had to allow 
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Raymondo to lend her a pair of boots, for she had taken good 
care not to put any in her portmanteau, superstitiously fearing 
that they might bring her bad luck. However, Kaymonde’s 
boots fitted her admirably, and she listened with childish 
delight to the little heels tapping menaly on the flagstones. 
And she did not remember having ever seen houses so white, 
trees so green, and passers-by so happy. All her senses 
seemed holiday-making, endowed with a marvellously delicate 
sensibility; she heard music,smelt distant perfumes, savoured 
the air greedily, as though it were some delicious fruit. But 
what she considered, above all, so nice, sy cbarming, was to 
walk along in this wise on her father’s arm. She had never 
done so before, although she bad felt the desire for years, as 
for one of those impossible pleasures with which people 
occupy their minds when invalided. And no'^ her dream 
was realiried, ar^d her heart beat ^ytli joy. She pressed 
agftinst her father, and strove to walk very iixu’ight and look 
very Ifandsomoi so as to do him honour. And he was quite 
proud, as hax)p;^ as she was, showing, exhibiting her, overcome 
with joy at the thouglit that she belonged to liiin, that she 
was his blood, his flesh, his dallghtel^ henceforth beaming 
with youtli and health. 

As they were all three crossing the Plateau do la Merlasse, 
already obstructed by a band of candle and bouquet sellers 
running after the x>ilgrims, M. de Guersaint exclaimed : ‘ We 
arh surely not going to the Grotto empty-handed! ’ 

Pierie, who was walking on the other side of Marie, 
liimself brightened by her merry humour, thereupon stopped, 
and tliey were at once surrounded by a crowd of female 
hawkers, who with eager fingers thrust their goods into 
their faces. ‘ My beautiful young lady 1 My good gentleman ? 
Buy of me, of me, of me ! * Such was the onslaught that it 
became necessary to struggle in ordci^to extricate oneself. 
M. de Guersaint ended by purchasing the largest nosegay he 
could see—a bouquet of white marguerites, as round and hard 
as a cabbage—olf a handsome, fair-haired, well developed 
girl of twenty, who was extremely bold^both in look and 
manner. It only cost twenty sous, and he insisted on paying 
for it out of his own little purse, somewhat abashed meantime 
by the girFs unblushing effrontery. Then Pierre in his turn 
settled for the three caudles which Mario had taken from an 
old woman, candles at two francs each, a very reasonable 
price, as she repeatedly said. And 011 being paid, the old 
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creature, who had an angular face, covetous eyes, and a nos© 
like the beak of a bird of prey, returned profuse and mellifluous 
thanks. ‘ May Our Lady of Lourdes bless you, my beautiful 
young lady ! May she cure you of your coraplainte, you and 
yours I ’ This enlivened them again, and they set out once 
more, all three laughing, amused like children at the idea 
that the good woman’s wish had already been accomplished. 

At the Grotto Marie wished to enter at once, in order to 
offer the bouquet and candles herself before even kneeling down. 
There were not many people as yet, and having gone to the 
end of the line their turn came after waiting some three or 
four minutes. And with what enraptured glances did she then 
examine everything—the altar of engraved silver, the harmo¬ 
nium-organ, the votive offerings, the candle-holders stream¬ 
ing with wax, blazing in broad daylight. She was now inside 
that Grotto which she had hitherto only seen from her box 
of misery ; she breathed there, as in Paradise itself, steeped 
rapturously in a pleasant warmth and odour,«which sKghtly 
oppressed her. When she had placed the tapers at the bot¬ 
tom of the large basket, and had raised herself on tiptoe 
to fix the bouquet on O^ic of the spears of the iron railing, she 
imprinted a long kiss upon the rock, below the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, at the very spot, indeed, which millions of lips 
had already polished. And the stone received a kiss of love 
in which she put forth all the strength of her gratitude, a kiss 
with which her heart molted. 

When she was once more outside Marie prostrated and 
humbled herself in an almost endless act of thanksgiving. 
Her father also had knelt down near her, and mingfed the 
fervour of his gratitude with hers. But ho could not remain 
doing the same thing for long. Little by little he became 
uneasy, and ended by bending dowm to his daughter’s ear to 
tell her that he bad a/'call to make which he had jjreviously 
forgotten. Assuredly the best course would be for her to 
remain where she was, praying, and waiting for him. While 
she completed her devotions he would hurry along and get 
his troublesome errand over; and then they might walk 
about at ease wb^esoever they liked. She did not under¬ 
stand him, did not oven hear him, but simply nodded her 
head, promising that she would not move, and then such 
tender faith again took possession of her that her eyes, fixed 
on the white statue of the Virgin, filled with tears. 

When M. de Guersaint had joined Pierre, who had re- 
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Aainod a little distance off, he gave him the following ex¬ 
planation. ‘ My dear fellow,* ho said, ‘ it*s a matter of 
conscience; I formally promised the coachman who drove us 
to Gavarnio that 1 would see his master and tell him the 
real cause of our delay. You know whom I mean—the 
hairdresser on the Place du Marcadal. And, besides, I want 
to get shaved.’ 

Pierre, who felt uneasy at this proposal, had to give way 
in face of the promise that they would be back within a 
quarter of an hour. Only, as the distance seemed long, he 
on his side insisted on taking a trap whi^h was standing at 
the bottom of^ the Plateau do la Merlasso. It was a sort of 
greenish cabriolet, and its driver, a fat fellow of about thirty, 
with the usual Basque cap on his head, was smoking a 
cigarette whilst waiting to be hired. Perched sideways on 
the seat with his knees wide apart, iio drove them on with 
thC tranquil indiiference of a well-fed man who considers 
himself the nutter of the street. 

‘ We will keep you,’ said Pierre as ho alighted, when they 
had reached tlie Place du Marcadal. 

* Very well, very well, Monsieur I’Abbe ! I’ll wait for 
you I ’ And then, leaving his lean horse in the hot sun, tho 
driver went to chat and laugh with a strong, dishevelled 
servant-girl, who was washing a dog in tlie basin of tho 
ngighbouring fountain. 

Cazaban, as it happened, was just then on the threshold 
of his shop, the lofty windows and pale green painting of 
whichu> enlivened the dull Place, which was so deserted on 
week-days. When ho was not pressed with work ho de¬ 
lighted to triumph in this manner, standing between bis two 
windows, which pots of pomatum and bottles of perfumery 
decorated with bright shades of colour. 

He at once recognised the gentleilien. ‘Very flattered, 
very much honoured. Pray walli in, I beg of you,’ he said. 

"Then, at the first words which M. de Guersaint said to 
him to excuse the man who had driven him to Gavarnio, ho 
showed himself well-disposed. Of courgio it was not tlie 
man's fault; he could not prevent wheels coming to pieces, 
or storms falling. So long as the travellers did not complain 
all was well. 

‘ Oh! * thereupon exclaimed M. de Guersaint, ‘ it’s a 
magnificent country, never to be forgotten.* 

‘ Well, monsieur, as our neighbourhood pleases you, you 
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must come and see us again ; we don't ask anything better)’ 
said Cazaban ; and, on the architect seating himself in one of 
the armchairs and asking to be shaved, he began to bustle 
about. 

His assistant was still absent, running errands for the 
pilgrims whom he lodged, a whole family, who wore taking 
a case of chaplets, plaster Virgins, and framed engravings 
away with them. You heard a confused tramping of feet 
and violent bursts of conversation coming from the first floor, 
all the helter-skelter of people whom the approaching de¬ 
parture and the pa.'^king of purchases, lying hither and thither, 
drove almost crazy. In the adjoining dining-room, the door 
of which had remained open, two children were draining the 
dregs of some cups of chocolate which stood about amidst 
the disorder of the breakfast service. The whole of the house 
had been let, entirely gj.ven over, and now had come the last 
liours of this invasion, which compelled the hairdresser and 
his wife to seek refuge in the basement, in if narrow cellar, 
where they slept on a small camp-bed. 

While Cazaban was rubbing M. de Giiorsaint’s cheeks 
with soap-suds the architect questioned him, ‘ Well, are you 
satisfied wutli the season ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, monsieur, I can’t complain. As you hear, 
my travellers are leaving to-day, hut 1 am expecting others 
to-morrow morning; barely sufficient time for a sweep out. 
It will be the same up to October.’ 

Then, as Pierre remained standing, walking about the shop 
and looking at the walls with an air of impatience, he turned 
round politely and said: ‘ Pray be seated, Monsieur I’Abbe; 
take a newspaper. It will not be long.’ 

The priest having thanked him with a nod, and refusing to 
Bit down, the hairdresser, whose tongue was ever itching 
to talk, continued: ^ Oh ! as for myself, I am always busy, 
my house is renowned for the cleanliness of the beds and the 
excellence of the faro. Only the town is not satisfied. Ah I 
no! I may oven say tliat I have never known so much 
discontent here.’ , 

Ho became silent for a moment, and shaved his customer’s 
left cheek; then again pausing in his work he suddenly 
declared with a cry, wrung from him by conviction: ‘ The 
Fathers of the Grotto are playing with fire, monsieur, that is 
?,111 have to say.’ 

From that moment, however, the vent-plug was with- 
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^rawn, and ho talked and tallied and talked again. His big 
eyes rolled in his long face with prominent cheek-bones and 
sunburnt complexion sprinkled with red, while the wholq 
of his nervous little body continued on the jump, agitated 
by liis growing exuberance of speech and gesture. He re¬ 
turned to his former indictment, and enumerated all the 
many grievances that the old town had against the Fathers. 
The hotel-keepers complained; the dealers in religious fancy 
articles did not take half the amount they ought to have 
realised; and, finally, the new town monopolised both the 
pilgrims and the cash; there was now no possibility for 
anyone but the Imepers of the lodging-Tiouses, hotels, and 
shops open in* the neighbourhood of the Grotto to make any 
money whatever. It was a merciless struggle, a deadly 
hostility increasing from day to day, the old, city losing a 
little of its life, each season, and assuredly destined to dis- 
a^ear, to be choJied, assassinated, by the young town. Ah ! 
their»dirty Giotto! He would rather have bis feet cut off 
than tread th^’o. Wasn’t it heartrending, that kniclc-knack 
shop which they had stuck beside it ? A shameful thing, at 
which a bishop had shown himself sd indignant that it was 
said he had written to the Pope ! He, Cazaban, who flattered 
himself with being a freethinker and a llcpublican of the old 
days, who already under the Empire bad voted for the Opposi¬ 
tion candidates, assuredly had tho right to declare that he did 
nbt believe in their dirty Grotto, and that ho did not care a 
fig for it! 

‘ Look here, monsieur,* he continued; * I am going to tell 
you a fact. I\Iy brother belongs to tho municipal council, 
and it’s through him that I know it, I must toil you first of 
all that we now have a Republican municipal council, which 
is much worried by the demoralisation of the town. You can 
no longer go out at night without •meeting girls in the 
streets—you know, those candle-hawkers! They gad about 
with the drivers who come hero when the season commences, 
and swell the auspicious floating population which comes no 
one knows whence. And I must also explain to you the 
position of the Fathers towards the town. When they 
purchased the land at the Grotto they signed an agreement 
by which they undertook not to engage in any business there. 
Well, they have opened a shop in spite of their signature. 
Is not that an unfair rivalry, unworthy of honest people ? So 
the new coxmcil decided on sending them a deputation to 
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insist on the agreement being respected, and enjoining therh 
to close their shop at once. What do you think they 
answered, monsieur ? Oh ! what they have replied twenty 
times before, what they will always answer, when they are 
reminded of their engagements: “ Very well, we consent to 
keep them, but Ave are masters at our own place, and we’ll 
close the Grotto ! ’ ” 

He raised himself up, his razor in the air, and, repeating 
his words, his eyes dilated by the enormity of the thing, ho 
said, ‘ “ We’ll close the Grotto,” ’ 

Pierre, who wa^, continuing his slow walk, suddenly stopped 
and said in his face, ‘ Well I the municipal coi^i^ncil had only 
to answer, “ Close it.” ’ 

At this Cazaban almost choked; the blood rushed to his 
face, he was beside himself, and stammered out, ‘ Close the 
Grotto ?- Close th^^ Grotto 

* Certainly ! As the Grotto irritates you and rends ydur 
heart; as it’s a cause of continual warfare, injustice, and cor¬ 
ruption. ]'] very thing would be over, wo should hear no more 
about it. That would really be a capital solution, and if the 
council had the power It would rend(3r you a service l)y forcing 
the Fathers to carry out their threat.’ 

As Pierre went on speaking Cazaban’a anger subsided. 
Ho became vei'y calm and somewhat pale, and in the depths 
of his big eyes the priest detected an expression of increasiijLg 
uneasiness. Had ho not gone too far in his passion against 
the Fathers ? Many ecclesiastics did not like them ; perhaps 
this young priest was simply at Lourdes for the purpose of 
stirring up an agitation against them. Then—who knows ?— 
it might possibly result in the Grotto being closed later on. 
But it was by the Grotto that they all lived. If the old city 
screeched with rage at only picking up the crumbs, it was 
w^ell-pleased to secure dven that windfall; and the freethinkers 
themselves, who coined money with the pilgrims, like every¬ 
one else, held their tongues, ill at ease, and even frightened, 
when they found people too much of their opinion with regard 
to the objectionable features of new Lourdes. It was neces¬ 
sary to bo prudent. 

Cazaban thereupon returned to M. do Guersaint, whose 
other cheek he began shaving, murmuring the while in an off¬ 
hand manner: ^Ohl what I say about the Grotto is not 
because it troubles me much in reality, and, besides, everyone 
must live/ 
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In the dining-room the children, amidst deafening shouts, 
had just broken one of the bowls, and Pierre, glancing through 
the open doorway, again noticed the engravings of religious 
subjects and the plaster Virgin with which the hairdresser 
had ornamented the apartment in order to please his lodgers. 
And just then, too, a voice shouted from the first-floor that 
the trunk was ready, and that they would bo much obliged if 
the assistant would cord it as soon as he returned. 

However, Cazaban, in the presence of these two gentle¬ 
men whom, as a matter of fact, he did not know, remained sus¬ 
picious and uneasy, his brain haunted by all sorts of disquiet¬ 
ing suppositions, lie was in despair at the idea of having to 
let them go Sway without learning anything about them, 
especially after having exposed himself. If he had only been 
able to withdraw the more rabid of his biting remarks about 
the Fathers ? Accordingly, when M. de Guersaint rose to 
wi»h his chin, ho yielded to a desire to renew the conversa¬ 
tion. • # 

‘ Have you Ji^ard talk’ of yesterday’s miracle ? The town 
is quite upside down with it; moro than twenty people have 
already given me an account of what occurred. Yes, it seems 
they obtained an extraordinary miracle, a paralytic young lady 
got up and dragged her invalid carriage as far as the choir of 
the Basilica.’ 

M. do Guersaint, who was about to sit down after wiping 
hiTnself, gave a complacent laugh : ‘ That young lady is my 
daughter,’ he said. 

Thereupon, under this sudden and fortunate flash of 
enliglifenment, Cazaban became all smiles. lie felt reassured, 
and combed M. de Guersaint’s hair with a masterly touch, 
amid a returning exuberance of speech and gesture. ‘ Ah 1 
monsieur, I congratulate you, I am flattered at having you in 
my hands. Since the young lady yofir daughter is cured, 
your father’s heart is at ease. Am I not right ? ’ 

And ho also found a few pleasant words for Pierre. Then, 
when he had decided to let them go, he looked at the priest 
with an air of conviction, and remarked, like a sensible man, 
desirous of coming to a conclusion on the subject of miracles: 
* There are some, Monsieur 1’ Abbe, which are good fortunes 
for everybody. From time to time we require one of that 
description.* 

Outside, M. de Guersaint had to go and fetch the coach¬ 
man, who was still laughing with the servant-girl, while her 
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dog, dripping with water, was shaking itself in the sun. In 
five minutes the trap brought them back to the bottom of the 
Plateau de la Merlasse. The trip had taken a good half- 
hour. Pierre wanted to keep the conveyance, with the idea of 
showing Marie the town without giving her too much fatigue. 
8o, while the father ran to the Grotto to fetch his daughter, 
he waited there beneath the trees. 

The coachman at once engaged in conversation with the 
priest. He had lit another cigarette and showed himself very 
familiar, lie came from a village in the environs of Toulouse, 
and did not complain, for ho earned good round sums each 
day at Lourdes. You fed well there, said he, you amused 
yourself, it was what you might call a good neighbourhood, 
lie said these things with the abandon of a man who was not 
troubled with religious scruples, but yet did not forget the 
respect which he owed to an ecclesiastic. 

At last, from the top of his box, where he remained Ralf 
lying down, dangling one of his legs, be allowed this femark 
to fall slowly from his lips: ‘ Ah! yes, Monsieur V Abbe, 
Lourdes has caught on well, but the question is whether it 
will all last long 1 ’ ‘■ 

Pierre, who was very much struck by the remark, was 
pondering on its involuntary profundity, wlien ]\L de Guer- 
saint reappeared, bringing i\Iario with him. lie had found her 
kneeling on the same .spot, in the same act of faitli and thank¬ 
fulness, at the feet of the Blessed Virgin ; and it seemed as if 
she had brought all the brilliant light of the Grotto away in 
her eyes, so vividly did they sparkle with divino joy^at her 
cure. JShe would not consent to keep the trap. No, no I she 
preferred to go on foot; she did not care about seeing the 
towm, so long as she might for another hour continue walking 
on her father’s arm through the gardens, the streets, the 
squares, anywhere thfey pleased ! And, when Pierre had paid 
the driver, it was she who turned into a path of the Esplanade 
garden, delighted at being able to saunter in this wise beside 
the turf and the flower beds, under the great trees. The grass, 
the leaves, the shady solitary walks where you heard the ever¬ 
lasting rippling of 'the Gave, wore so sweet and fresh 1. But 
afterwards she wished to return by way of the streets, among 
the crowd, that she might find the agitation, noise, and life, 
the need of wliich possessed her whole being. 

In the Bug Bfc. Joseph, on perceiving the panorama, where 
the former Grotto was depicted, with Bernadette kneeling 
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cl(5wn before it on the day of the miracle of the candle, tlio 
idea occurred to Pierre to go in. Marie became as happy as a 
child ; and even M. de Guersaint was full of innocent delight, 
especially when he noticed that among the batch of pilgrims 
who dived at the same time as themselve>s into the depths of 
the obscure corridor,*several recognised in his daughter the 
girl so miraculously healed the day before, who was already 
famous, and whose name flew from mouth to mouth. Up 
above, on the circular platform, when they came out into the 
diffuse light, filtering through a vellum, there was a sort of 
ovation around Marie; soft whispers, bt^itifical glances, a 
rapture of delig^it in seeing, following, and touching her. Now 
glory had come, she would be loved in that way wlierevor she 
went, and it was not until the showman who gave the explana¬ 
tions had placed himself at the head of the little party of 
visitors, and begun to walk round, ^relating the incident 
depTcted on the huge circular canvas, nearly five hundred feet 
in length, thaff she was.in some measure forgotten. The 
painting represeiited the seventeenth apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin to Bernadette, on the day when, kneeling before the 
Grotto during her vision, she had heedlessly left her hand on 
the flame of her candle without burning it. The whole of the 
old primitive landscape of the Grotto was shown, the whole 
scone was set out with all its liistorical personages: the 
doctor verifying the miracle watcli in hand, the Mayor, the 
Commissary of Police, and the Public Prosecutor, whose names 
the showman gave out, amidst the amazement of the public 
followiiig him. 

Then, by an unconscious transition of ideas, Pierre recalled 
the remark which the driver of the cabriolet had made a short 
time previously ; ^Lourdes has caught on well, but the ques¬ 
tion is whether it will all last long.’ Tliat, in fact, was the 
question. How many venerated sanctuaries had thus been 
built already, at the bidding of innocent chosen children, to 
wheun the Blessed Virgin had shown herself! It was always 
the same story beginning afresh : an apparition; a persecuted 
shepherdess, who was called a liar ; next the covert propulsion 
of human misery hungering after illusion ; then propaganda, 
and the triumph of the sanctuary shining like a star; and 
afterwards decline, and oblivion, when the ecstatic dream of 
another visionary gave birth to another sanctuary elsewhere. 
It seemed as if the power of illusion wore away; that it was 
necessary in the course of centuries to displace it, set it amidst 
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new scenery, under fresh circumstances, in order to renew its 
force. La Salette had dethroned the old wooden and stone 
Virgins that had healed; Lourdes had just dethroned La 
Salette, pending the time when it would bo dethroned itself by 
Our Lady of to-morrow, she who will show her sweet con¬ 
soling features to some pure child as yet unborn. Only, if 
Lourdes had met with such rapid, such prodigious fortune, it 
assuredly owed it to the little sincere soul, the delightful 
charm of Bernadette. Here there was no deceit, no falsehood, 
merely the blossoming of sulfering, a delicate sick child who 
brought to the aliheted multitude her dream of justice and 
equality in the miraculous. She was morel,v eternal hope, 
eternal consolation. Besides, all historical and social circum¬ 
stances seem to have combined to increase the need of this 
mystical flight at the close of a terrible century of positivist 
inquiry; and that was.pcrliaps the reason why Lourdes would 
still long endure in its triumph, before becoming a mere 
legend, one of those dead religions, whose pSSverful perfume 
has evaporated. <• 

Ah I that ancient Lourdes, that city of peace and belief, 
the only possible cradle where the legend could come into 
being, how easily Pierre conjured it up before him, whilst 
walking round the vast canvas of the Panorama 1 That canvas 
said everything; it was the best lesson of things that could be 
seen. The monotonous explanaiioris of the showman w.ero 
not heard ; the landscape spoke for itself. First of all there 
was the Grotto, the rocky hollow beside the Gave, a savage 
spot suitable for reverie—bushy slopes and heaps of fallen 
stone, without a path among them; and nothing yet in the 
way of ornamentation—no monumental quay, no garden paths 
winding among trimly cut shrubs ; no Grotto sot in order, 
deformed, enclosed with iron railings; above all, no shop for 
the sale of religious articles, that simony shop which was the 
scandal of all pious souls. The Virgin could not have selected 
a more solitary and charming nook wherein to show herself 
to the chosen one of her heart, the poor young girl who came 
thither still possessed by the dream of her painful nights, 
even whilst gathering dead wood. And on the opposite side of 
the Gave, behind the rock of the castle, was old Lourdes, con¬ 
fident and asleep. Another age was then conjured up : a small 
town, with narrow pebble-paved streets, black houses with 
marble dressings, and an antique, semi-Spanish church, full 
of old carvings, and peopled with visions of gold and painted 
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fl^sh. Communication with other places was only kept up by 
the Bagneres and Cauterets diligenceSy which twice a day 
forded the Lapaca to climb the steep causeway of the Rue 
Basse. The spirit of the century had not breathed on those 
peaceful roofs sheltering a belated population which had 
remained childish, enclosed within the narrow limits of strict 
religious discipline. * There was no debauchery; a slow 
antique commerce sufficed for daily life, a poor life whose 
hardships were the safeguards of morality. And Pierre had 
never better understood how Bernadette, born in that land of 
faith and honesty, had flowered like a natural rose, budding 
on the eglantines of the road. 0 

* It’s all the# same very curious/ observed M. do Guersaint 
when they found themselves in the street again. ‘ I’m not at 
all sorry I saw it.’ 

Marie was also laughing with pleasure. One would 
alnipst think oneself tlnu'e. Isn’t it#so, father ? At times 
it seems as if^the people were going to move. And how 
charming Bernadette looks on her knees, in ecstasy, while 
the candle-fiam5 licks her fingers without burning them.’ 

* Let us see,’ said the architect; ‘ \^e have only an hour 
loft, so we must think of making our purchases, if wo wish 
to buy anything. Shall wo tako a look at the shops ? Wo 
certainly promised Majeste to give him the preference ; but 
that does not prevent us from making a few inquiries. Eh ! 
Pi«rre, what do you say ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! certainly, as you like,’ answered the priest. ‘ Besides, 
it will give us a walk.’ 

And he thereupon followed the young girl and her father, 
who returned to the Plateau de la Merlasse. Since he had 
quitted the Panorama he felt as though he no longer knew 
where he was. It seemed to him as if he had all at once 
been transported from one to another^town, parted by cen¬ 
turies. He had loft the solitude, the slumbering peacefulness 
of gld Lourdes, which the dead light of the vellum had in¬ 
creased, to fall at last into new Lourdes, sparkling with 
brightness and noisy with the crowd. Ten o’clock had just 
struck, and extraordinary animation reigned on the foot¬ 
ways, where an entire people was hastening to complete its 
purchases before breakfast, so that it might liave notliing 
but its departure to think of afterwards. The thousands 
of pilgrims of the national pilgrimage streamed along the 
thoroughfares and besieged the shops in a final scramble. 
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You would have taken the cries, the jostling, and the suddsn 
rushes for those at some fair, just breaking up amidst st 
ceaseless roll of vehicles. Many, providing themselves with 
provisions for the journey, cleared the o^jen-air stalls where 
bread and slices of sausages and ham were sold. Otliers 
purchased fruit and wine; baskets were filled with bottles 
and greasy parcels until they almost burst. A hawker who 
was wheeling some cheeses about on a small truck saw his 
goods carried off as if swept away by the wind. But what 
the crowd more particularly purchased >vero religious articles; 
and those hawkers whose barrows were loaded with statuettes 
and sacred engraWugs w'oro reaping golden gains. The cus¬ 
tomers at the sliops stood in strings on the ^pavement; the 
women were belted witli immense chajdets, had Blessed 
Virgins tucked under their arms, and were provided with 
cans which *they meant to fill at the miraculous spring. 
Carried in the hand cr slung from the sfioulder, somo of 
them quite plain and others daubed over with a lAidy of 
Lourdes in blue paint, these cans held from one to ten 
quarts apiece; and, shining with all the brfghtness of new 
tin, clashing, too, at tknes with the sharp jingle of stewpans, 
they added a gay note to the aspect of the noisy multitude. 
And the fever of dealing, the pk^asuro of spending one’s 
money, of returning home with orie’s pockets crammed with 
photographs and medals, lit up all faces with a holiday ex¬ 
pression, transforming tlio radiant gathering into a fair-fi6ld 
crowd with appetites either beyond control or satisfied. 

On the Plateau de la ]\ierlasso, jM. de Guersaint for a 
moment felt tempted to enter one of the finest an cl most 
patronised shops, on the board over wdiich were these words 
in large letters : ^ Soiibirous, Brother of Beimadette.’ 

* Eh ! what if we were to make our purchases there ? It 
would be more approj^V’i^lo, more interesting to romenibor.’ 

However, he passed on, repeating that they must see 
everything first of all. 

Pierre had looked at the shop kept by Bernadette’s brother 
with a heavy heart. It grieved him to find the brotlior selling 
the Blessed Virgin v/hom the sister had beheld. However, it 
was necessary to live, and he had reason to believe that, beside 
the triumphant Basilica resplendent with gold, the visionary's 
relatives were not making a fortune, the competition being 
so terrible. If on the one hand the pilgrims left millions 
behind them at Lourdes, on the other there were more than 
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tvo liiindred dealers in religious articles, to say nothing of 
the hotel and lodging-house keepers, to whom the largest 
part of the spoils fell; and thus the gain, so eagerly disputed, 
ended by being moderate enough after all. Along the Plateau 
on the right and left of the repository kept by Bernadette’s 
brother other shops appeared, an uninterrupted row of them, 
pressing one against the other, each occupying a division of 
a wooden structure, a sort of gallery erected by the town, 
which derived from it some sixty thousand francs (2,400/.) 
a year. It formed a regular bazaar of open stalls, encroach¬ 
ing on tho pavement so as to tempt people to stop as they 
passed along. For more than throe hundfhd yards no other 
trade was plied: a river of chaplets, medals, and statuettes 
streamed without end behind the windo^vs ; and in enormous 
letters on the boards above appeared the venerated names of 
Saint Boch, Saint Joseph, Jerusalem, The Immaculate Virgin, 
Tb^Sacred Heart of Mary, all tho nara^s in Paradise that were 
most likely to t(^ch and attract customers. 

^ Beally,’ said M. de tJuersaint, ‘ I think it’s the same 
thing all over the place. Let us go any whore.’ He himself 
had had enough of it, this interminable display was quite 
exhausting him. 

‘ But as you promised to make the purchases at Majeste’s,’ 
said Marie, who was not in the least tired, ‘ tho best thing will 
be to go back.’ 

That’s it; let’s return to Majesty’s place.’ 

But the rows of shops began again in tho Avenue do la 
Grotte. They swarmed on both sides; and among them 
here w^’e jewellers, drapers, and umbrella-makers, w^ho also 
dealt in religious articles. There was even a confectioner 
who sold boxes of pastilles d Veau de LourdeSy with a figure 
of the Virgin on tho cover, A photographer’s windows were 
crammed with views of the Grotto a<ud the Basilica, and 
portraitj^ of Bishops and reverend Fathers of all Orders, 
mixed up with viow\s of famous sites in the neighbouring 
mountains. A bookseller displayed the last Catholic publi¬ 
cations, volumes bearing devout titles, and among tliem the 
innumerable works published on Lourdc!^ during tho last 
twenty years, some of which had had a vronderful success, 
which was still fresh in memory. In this broad, populous 
thoroughfare the crowd streamed along in more open order ; 
their cans jingled, everyono was in high spirits amid tho 
bright sunrays which enfiladed the road from one end to the 
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other. And it seemed as if there would never be a finish ^0 
the statuettes, the medals, and the chaplets; one display 
followed another; and, indeed, there were miles of them 
running through the streets of the entire town, which was 
ever the same bazaar selling the same articles. 

In front of the Hotel of the Apparitions M. do Guersaint 
again hesitated. ‘ Then it’s decided, wo are going to make 
our purchases there ? ’ he asked. 

* Certainly,’ said Mario. * See what a beautiful shop it is I * 

And she was the first to enter the establishment, which 
was, in fact, one of the largest in the street, occupying the 
ground‘floor of the hotel on the left hand. M. de Guersaint 
and Pierre followed her. 

Apolline, the niece of the Majestes, who was in charge of 
the place, was standing on a stool, taking some holy-water 
vases from K top shelf to show them to a young man, an 
elegant bearer, wearing beautiful yellow gaiters. She -was 
laughing with the cooing sound of a dove, and looked charm¬ 
ing with her thick black hair and her superb eyes, set in a 
somewhat square face, which had a straight forehead, chubby 
cheeks, and full red lips. Jumping lightly to the ground, she 
exclaimed: ‘Then you don't think that this pattern would 
please madame, your aunt ? ’ 

‘ No, no,’ answered the bearer, as he went off. * Obtain 
the other pattern. I shall not leave until to-morrow, and 
will come back.’ * 

When Apolline learnt that Marie was the young person 
visited by the miracle of whom Madame Majesty had been 
talking ever since the previous day, she became extremely 
attentive. She looked at her with her merry smile, in which 
there was a dash of surprise and covert incredulity. However, 
like the clever saleswoman that she was, she was profuse in 
complimentary rema^iks, ‘ Ah, mademoiselle, I shall be so 
happy to sell to you I Your miracle is so beautiful I Look, 
the whole shop is at your disposal. We have the largest 
choice.’ 

Marie was ill at ease. * Thank you,’ she replied, ‘ you are 
very good. But wer have only come to buy a few small things.* 

^ If you will allow us,’ said M. do Guersaint, ‘ we will 
choose ourselves.’ 

' Very well. That’s it, monsieur. Afterwards we will 
see I ’ 

And as some other customers now came in, Apolline 
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jrgot them, returned to her duties as a pretty saleswoman, 
with caressing words and seductive glances, especially for the 
gentlemen, whom she never allowed to leave until they had 
their pockets full of purchases. 

M. de Guersaint had only two francs loft of the louis which 
Blanche, his eldest daughter, had slipped into his hand when 
he was leaving, as pocket-money; and so he did not dare to 
make any large selection. But Pierre declared that they 
would cause him great pain if they did not allow him to offer 
them the few things which they would like to take away 
with them from Lourdes. It was therefore understood that 
they would first of all choose a present for^Blancho, and then 
Marie and herifather should select the souvenirs that pleased 
them best. 

* Don’t let us hurry,* repeated M. de Guersaint, who had 
become very gay. ‘ Come, jMaric, have a good look. What 
woiffd be most likely to please Blanch’ 

All, three 1 joked, searched, and rummaged. But their 
indecision increased as they went from one object to another. 
With its counters, show-cases, and nests of drawers, furnishing 
it from top to bottom, the spacious shop was a sea of cudless 
billows, overflowing with all the religious knick-knacks imagi¬ 
nable. There were the chaplets : skeins of chaplets hanging 
along the walls, and heaps of cliaplets lying in the drawers, 
from humble ones costing twenty sous a dozen, to those of 
swaet-scented wood, agate, and lapis lazuli, with chains of 
gold or silver ; and some of them, of immense length, made to 
go twice round the iieck or waist, had carved beads, as large 
as walmits, separated by death’s-heads. Then there were the 
medals : a showier of medals, boxes full of medals, of all sizes, 
of all metals, tbe cheapest and the most precious. They boro 
different inscriptions, they represented the Basilica, the Grotto, 
or the Immaculate Conception; they were^engraved, repousseeSi 
or enamelled, executed with crtre, or made by the gross, 
according to the price. And next there wem the Blessed 
Virgins, great and small, in zinc, wood, ivory, and especially 
plaster; some entirely white, others tinted in bright colours, 
in accordance with the description given l^y Bernadette; the 
amiable and smiling face, the extremely long veil, the blue 
sash, and the golden roses on the feet, tliere being, however, 
some slight modification in each model so as to guarantee the 
copyright. And there was another flood of other religious 
objects : a hundred varieties of scapularies, a thousand different 
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sorts of sacred pictures: fine engravings, large cbromolithQ:* 
graphs in glaring colours, submerged beneath a mass of smaller 
pictures, which were coloured, gilded, varnished, decorated 
with bouquets of flowers, and bordered with lace paper. And 
there was also jewellery : rings, brooches and bracelets, loaded 
with stars and crosses, and ornamented ^with saintly figures. 
Finally there was the Paris article, which rose above and sub¬ 
merged all the rest: pencil-holders, purses, cigar-holders, 
paper-weights, paper-knives, even snufi'-boxes ; and innume¬ 
rable other objects on which the Basilica, Grotto, and Blessed 
Virgin ever and ever appeared, reproduced in every way, by 
every process that known. Heaped together pell mell in 
one of the cases reserved to articles at fifty centimes apiece 
were napkin-rings, egg-cups, and w^ooden pipes, on which was 
carved the beaming apparition of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

Little by'little, M. do Guersaint, with the annoyance of 
a man who prides himsolf on being an artist,‘became disguisfed 
and quite sad. ‘ But all this is frightful,i.frightful I * he 
repeated at every new article he took up to look at. 

Then he relieved himself by reminding Piei^re of the ruinous 
attempt which he harl made to improve the artistic quality 
of religious prints. The remains of his fortune had been lost 
in that attempt, and the thought made him all the more 
angry, in presence of the wretched productions with which 
the shop was crammed. Had anyone ever seen things of such 
idiotic, pretentious, complex ugliness! The vulgarity of*the 
ideas and the silliness of the expressions portrayed rivalled 
the common-place character of the composition. You were 
reminded of fashion-plates, the covers of confectionery boxes, 
and the wax dolls’ heads that revolve in hairdressers' windows; 
it was an art of false prettiness, painfully childish, with no 
really human touch in it, no tone, and no sincerity. And the 
architect, who was wound up, could not stop, but went on to 
express his disgust with the buildings of now Lourdes, the 
pitiable disfigurement of the Grotto, the colossal monstrosity 
of the inclined ways, the disastrous lack of symmetry in the 
church of the Rosary and the Basilica, the former looking too 
heavy, like a coril market, whilst the latter had an anjemical 
structural leanness with no kind of style but the mongrel. 

* Ah! one must really be very fond of God,' ho at last 
concluded, ‘ to have courage enough to come and adore Him 
amidst such horrors! They have failed in everything, spoilt 
everything, as tliough out of pleasure. Not one of them baa 
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•Q^perienced that moment of true feeling, of real naturalness 
and sincere faith, which gives birth to masterpieces. They 
are all clever people, but all plagiarists ; not one has given 
his mind and being to the undertaking. And what must they 
not require, then, to inspire them, since they have failed to 
produce anything grjind even in this land of miracles ?' 

Pierre did not reply, but he was very much struck by 
these reflections, which at last gave him an explanation of a 
feeling of discomfort that he had experienced ever since his 
arrival at Lourdes. This discomfort arose from the difference 
between the modern surroundings and the faith of past ages 
which it was sought to resuscitate. Ho^hought of the old 
cathedrals whore quivered that faith of nations ; he pictured 
the former attributes of worship—the images, the goldsmith’s 
work, the saints in wood and stone—all of adi\^irable powder 
and beauty of expression. The fact was that in those ancient 
tim^s the workmen had been true b(^iovers, had given their 
whole souls anck bodies and all the candour of their feelings 
to their productions, just’as M. do Guersaint said. But now¬ 
adays architects* built churches with the same practical tran¬ 
quillity as tliey erected five-storey lionises, precisely as the 
religious articles, the chaplets, the medals, and the statuettes 
were manufactured by the gross in the populous quarters of 
Paris by merrymaking workmen who did not even follow 
their religion. And thus what slopwork, what toymakers’, 
irofimongera’ stuff it all w^as! of a prettiness fit to make 
you cry, a silly sentimentality fit to make your heart turn 
with disgust! Lourdes was inundated, devastated, disfigured 
by it aR to such a point as to quite upset persons with any 
delicacy of taste who happened to stray through its streets. 
It clashed jarringly with the attempted resuscitation of the 
legends, ceremonies, and processions of dead ages ; and all at 
once it occurred to Pierre tluit the social and historical 
condemnation of Lourdes lay in this, that faith is for ever 
dead among a people when it no longer introduces it into the 
churches it builds or the chaplets it manufactures. 

However, Marie had continued examining tlio shelves 
with the impatience of a child, licsitating, and finding nothing 
which seemed to her worthy of the great dream of ecstasy 
which she would ever keep within her. 

‘ Father,’ she said, * it is getting late; you must take me 
back to the Hospital; and to make up my mind, look, I ^yill 
give Blanche this medal with the silver chain. After all it’s 

B E 2 
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the most simple and prettiest thing here. She will wear it,* 
it will make her a little piece of jewellery. As for myself, 
I will take this statuette of Our Lady of Lourdes, this small 
one, which is rather prettily painted. I shall place it in my 
room and surround it with fresh llowers. It will be very 
nice, will it not ? * 

M. de Guersaint approved of her idea, and then busied 
himself with his own choice. ‘Oh dear! oh dear I how 
embarrassed I am ! ’ said he. 

Ho was examining some ivory-handled penholders capped 
with pea-like balls, in which were microscopic photographs, 
and while bringing^ one of the little holes to his eye to look 
in it he raised an exclamation of mingled surprise and 
pleasure. ‘ Hallo ! here’s the Cirque do Gavjirnie 1 Ah ! it’s 
prodigious; ,everything is there; how can that colossal 
panorama have been got into so small a space ? Come, I’ll 
take this penholder; it*^s curious, and will remind mo of«niy 
excursion.’ v ♦ 

Pierre had simply clioscn a portrait of Bernadette, the 
large photograph which represents her on her knees in a 
black gown, with a handkerchief tied over her hair, and 
which is said to be the only one in existence taken from life. 
He hastened to pay, and they were all three on the point of 
leaving, when IMadame Majost6 entered, protested, and 
positively insisted on making Marie a little present, saying 
that it would bring her establishment good-fortune. * I beg 
of you, mademoiselle, take a scapulary,’ said she. ‘ Look 
among those there. The Blessed Virgin who chose you will 
repay me in good-luck.’ 

Bho raised her voice and made so much fuss that the 
purchasers filling the shop were interested, and began gazing 
at the girl with envious eyes. It was popularity bursting out 
again around her, a popularity which ended even by reaching 
the street when the landlady went to the threshold of the 
shop, making signs to the tradespeople opposite and putting 
all the neighbourhood in a flutter. 

‘ Let us go,' repeated Mario, feeling more and more 
uncomfortable. 

But her father, on noticing a priest come in, detained her. 
‘ Ah I Monsieur I’Abbb Des Hemioises I * 

It was in fact the handsome Abb6, clad in a cassock of 
fine cloth emitting a pleasant odour, and with an expression 
of soft gaiety on his fresh-coloured face. He had not noticed 
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liis companion of the previous day, but had gone straight to 
Apolline and taken her on one side. And Pierre overheard 
him saying in a subdued tone: ‘ Why didn’t you bring me 
my three-dozen chaplets this morning ? ’ 

Apolline again began laughing with the cooing notes of 
a dove, and looked at him sideways, roguishly, without 
answering. 

‘ They are for my little penitents at Toulouse. I wanted 
to place them at the bottom of my trunk; and you offered to 
help me pack iny linen.’ 

She continued laughing, and her prettf’ eyes sparkled, 

‘ However,(I shall not leave before to-inorrow. Bring them 
me to-night, will you not ? When you are at liberty. It’s at 
the end of the street, at Duchene’s.’ . 

Thereupon, with a slight moveinent of lier rSd lips, and in 
a ^omewhat bafitering way, wdncii him in doubt as to 
whether she w^uld keep her promise, she replied: ‘Certainly, 
Monsieur PAbbe, I will go.’ 

They were flow interrupted by M, de Guersaint, who came 
forward to shake the priest’s baud. .And the two men at 
once began talldng again of the Cirque do Gavarnie: they 
had had a delightful trip, a most pleasant time which they 
would never forget. Then they enjoyed a laugh at the 
expense of their two companiojis, ecclesiastics of slender 
]n«ans, good-natured follows, who bad much amused them. 
And the architect ended by reminding his new friend that he 
had kindly promised to induce a personage at Toulouse, who 
was ten times a millionaire, to interest himself in his studies 
on navigable balloons. * A first advance of a liundred thousand 
francs would be sullieient,’ lie said, 

‘ You can rely on me,’ answered Abb6 Dos Herraoises. 
* You will not have prayed to the Blessed Virgin in vain.’ 

However, Pierre, who had kept Bernadette’s portrait in 
his liand, had just then been struck by the extraordinary 
likeness between Apolline and the visionary. It was the 
same rather massive face, the same full thick mouth, and 
the same magnificent eyes; and he recollected that Madame 
Majesty had already pointed out to him this striking re¬ 
semblance, which was all the more peculiar as Apolline hail 
passed through a similar poverty-stricken childhood atBartres 
before her aunt had taken her with her to assist in keeping 
the shop. Bernadette I Apolline I What a strange associa¬ 
tion, what an unexpected reincarnation at thirty years* 
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diatancG 1 And, all at once, with this Apolline, who was so 
fiightily merry and careless, and in regard to whom there 
were so many odd rumours, new Lourdes rose before his 
eyes : the coachmen, the candle girR the persons who let 
rooms and waylaid tenants at the railway station, the hundreds 
of furnished houses with discreet little lodgings, the crowd of 
free priests, the lady-hospitallers, and the simple passers- 
by, who came there to satisfy their appetites. Then, too, 
there was the trading mania excited by the shower of millions, 
the entire town given up to lucre, the shops transforming the 
streets into bazaaijr* which devoured one another, the hotels 
living gluttonously on the pilgrims, even to the Blue Sisters 
who kept a table cVJidtey and the Fathers of the Grotto who 
coined money with their God! What a sad and frightful 
course of events, the vision of pure Bernadette inflaming 
multitudes, making rush to the illusion of happir^ss, 

bringing a river of gold to the town, and fropi that njoment 
rotting everything. The breath of superstition had sufficed 
to make humanity flock thither, to attraefo abundance of 
money, and to corrupt this lionest corner of the earth for 
ever. Where the candid lily had formorJy bloomed there now 
grew the carnal rose, in the n(3W loam of cupidity and enjoy¬ 
ment. Bethlehem liad become Sodom since an innocent child 
had seen the Virgin. 

‘ Eh What did I tell you ?’ exclaimed Madame Majeat6, 
perceiving that Pierre was comparing her niece with the 
portrait. ‘Apolline is Bernadette all over ! ’ 

The young girl approached with her amiable smile, flattered 
at first by the comparison. 

‘Let’s see, let’s see I ’ said Abh6 Des Ilcrmoises, with an 
air of lively interest. 

He took the pbotggraph in his turn, compared it with the 
girl, and then exclaimed in aihazonient: ‘ It’s wonderful ) the 
same features. I had not noticed it before. Heally I'm 
delighted-’ 

‘ ytill I fancy she had a larger nose,* Apolline ended by 
remarking. 

The Abb6 then raised an exclamation of irresistible admira¬ 
tion : ‘Oh I you are prettier, much prettier, that’s evident. 
But that does not matter, anyone would take you for two 
Bisters.* 

Pierre could not refrain from laughing, he thought the 
remark so peculiar. Ah I poor Bernadette was absolutely 
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lead, and she had no sister. She could not have been bora 
again ; it would have been impossible for her to exist in the 
region of crowded life and passion which she had made. 

At length Mario w^ent off leaning on her father's arm, and 
it was agreed that they would both call and fetch her at the 
Hospital to go to tire station together. More than fifty people 
were awaiting her in the street in a state of ecstasy. They 
bowed to her and followed her; and one woman even made 
her infirm child, wdiom she was bringing back from the 
Grotto, touch her gown. 


Ill 

DEPAKTUllE 

/ 

At half’past kvo o’clock the white train, which was to leave 
Lourdes at three-forty, was already in the station, alongside 
the second platform. For three days it had been waiting on a 
siding, in the same state as when it hatl come from Paris, and 
since it had been run into the station again white flags had 
been waving from the foremost and hindmost of its carriages, 
by way of preventing any mistakes on the part of the pilgrims, 
whoso entraining was usually a very long and troublesome 
affair. Moreover, all the fourteen trains of the pilgrimage 
were timed to leave that day. The green train had started off 
at ten o’clock, followed by the pink and the yellow train, and 
the ofhers—the orange, the grey, and the blue—would start 
in turn after the white train had taken its departure. It Avas, 
indeed, another terrible day’s work for the station staff, amidst 
a tumult and a scramble which altogether distracted them. 

IIoAvever, the departure of ^le Avhite train was alwvays the 
event of the day which provoked i7iost interest and emotion, 
for it took away with it ail the more afflicted patients, amongst 
whom were naturally those loved by the Virgin and chosen by 
her for the miraculous cures. Accordingly a large, serried 
crowd was collected under the roofing of the spacious platform, 
a hundred yards in length, where all the benches were already 
covered with waiting pilgrims and their parcels. In the 
refreshment-room, at one end of the buildings, men Avere 
drinking beer and women ordering lemonade at the little 
tables which had been taken by assault, Avhilsb at the other end 
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bearers stood on guard at the goods entrance so as to keep th& 
way clear for the speedy passage of the patients, who would 
soon be arriving. And all along the broad platform there was 
incessant coming and going, poor people rushing hither and 
thither in bewilderment, priests trotting along to render 
assistance, gentlemen in frock-coats looking on with quiet 
inquisitiveness: indeed, all the jumbling and jostling of the 
most mixed, most variegated throng ever elbowed in a rail¬ 
way station. 

At three o'clock, however, the sick had not yet reached the 
station, and Baron^Suire was in despair, his anxiety arising 
from the dearth of horses, for a number of unexpected tourists 
had arrived at Lourdes that morning and hired conveyances 
for Bareges, Cauterets, and Gavarnie. At last, however, the 
Baron espied Berthaud and Gerard arriving in all haste, after 
scouring the town; and^,when he had rushed nip to them they 
soon pacified him by announcing that things were going 
splendidly. They had been able ..to procure the needful 
animals, and the removal of the patients from Uio Hospital was 
now being carried out under the most favourable circumstances. 
Squads of bearers with their stretchers and little carts were 
already in the station yard, watching for the arrival of the 
vans, breaks, and other vehicles which had been recruited. A 
reserve supply of mattresses and cushions was, moreover, 
heaped up beside a lamp-post. Nevertheless, just as the first 
patients arrived, Baron Buire again lost his head, whust 
Berthaud and Gerard hastened to the platform from which 
tho train would start. There they began to supexuntend 
matters, and gave orders amidst an increasing scramble. 

Father Fourcade was on this platform, walking up and 
down alongside the train, on Father Massias’s arm. Seeing 
Doctor Bonamy approach he stopped short to speak to him : 
‘ All, doctor,’ said he, ‘ I am pleased to see you. Father 
Massias, who is about to leave us, was again telling me just 
now of the extraordinary favour granted by the Blessed Virgin 
to that interesting young person. Mademoiselle Marie de 
Guersaint. There Jias not been such a brilliant miracle for 
years I It is signal good-fortune for us—a blessing which 
should render our labours fruitful. All Christendom will be 
illumined, comforted, enriched by it.’ 

He was radiant with pleasure, and forthwith the doctor 
with his clean-shaven face, heavy peaceful features, and usually 
tired eyes, also began to exult: *Yes, your reverence, it is 
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'prodigious, prodigious I I shall write a pamphlet about it. 
Never was cure produced by supernatural means in a more 
authentic manner. Ah I what a stir it will create ! * 

Then, as they had begun walking to and fro again, all 
three together, he noticed tliat Father Fourcade was dragging 
his leg with increased difheuliy, leaning heavily the while on 
his companion’s arm. ‘ Is your attack of gout worse, your 
reverence ? ’ he inquired. ‘ You seem to be sufTcring a great 
deal.' 

‘ Oh I don’t speak of it; I wasn’t able to close my eyes all 
night I It is very annoying that this attack should have come 
on mo the ve^ day of my arrival here 1 It might as well have 
waited. But tlierc is nothing to bo done, so don’t let us talk 
of it any more. I am, at all events, very pleased with this 
year’s result.’ ^ • 

* Ah 1 yes, y^s indeed,’ in his tiini said Father IMassias, in 
a voi(^o which (piivered with fervou^ ‘ we may all feel proud, 
and go away \tith our linarts full of enthusiasm and gratitude. 
How many prodigies there have been, in addition to the healing 
of that young woman you spoke of 1 There is no counting all 
the miracles: deaf women and dumb*women have recovered 
their faculties, faces disfigured by sores have become as smooth 
as the hand, moribund consumptives have come to life again 
and eaten and danced I It is not a train of sufferers but a 
t]jain of resurrection, a train of glory, that I am about to take 
back to Paris ! ’ 

He had ceased to see the ailing creatures around him, and 
in th% blindness of his faith was soaring triumxdiantly. 

Then, alongside the carriages, wdiose compartments were 
beginning to till, they ail three continued their slow saunter, 
smiling at the pilgrims w^ho bowed to them, and at times 
again stopping to address a kind word to some mournful 
woman who, pale and shiveriijg, passed by upon a stretcher. 
They boldly declared that she w^as looking much better, and 
would assuredly soon get well. 

However, the station-master, who was incessantly bustling 
about, passed by, calling in a shrill voice*: * Don’t block up the 
platform, please, don’t block up the platform 1 ’ And on 
Borthaud pointing out to him that it was, at all events, 
necessary to deposit the stretchers on the platform before 
hoisting the patients into the carriages, he became quite 
angry : ‘ But, come, come, is it reasonable ? ’ he asked. ‘ Look 
at that little hand-cart which has been left on the rails over 
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yonder. I expect the train to Toulouse in a few minutes. 
Do you want your people to be crushed to death ? ’ 

Then ho went oil at a rim to instruct some porters to keep 
the bewildered iiock of pilgrims away from the rails. Many of 
them, old and simple people, did not even recognise the colour of 
their train, and this was the reason why oAe and all wore cards 
of some particular' hue hanging from their necks, so that they 
might be led and entrained like marked cattle. And what a 
constant state of excitement it was, with the starting of these 
fourteen special trains, in addition to all the ordinary traffic, 
in which no change^had been made. 

Pierre arrived, valise in hand, and found some difficulty in 
reaching the platform. lie was alone, for Marie had expressed 
an ardent desire to kneel once more at the Grotto, so that her 
soul might burn with gratitude before the Blessed Virgin until 
the last moment; and sojne had left M. de Giielsaint to condiict 
her thither whilst ho himself settled the hotel l^iill. Moreover, 
he had made them promise that they would take a fly to the 
station, and they would certainly arrive within‘a quarter of an 
hour. Meantime, his ^ idea was to seek their carriage, and 
there rid himself of his valise. This, how'ever, was not an 
easy task, and ho only recognised the carriage eventually by 
the placard which had been swinging from it in the sunlight 
and the storms during the last throe days—a square of paste¬ 
board bearing the names of Madame de Jonquiere and Sisters 
Hyacinthe and Claire des Anges. There could be no mistake, 
and Pierre again pictured the compartments full of his 
travelling companions. Some cushions already marked M. 
Sabathier’s corner, and on the seat where Marie had ex¬ 
perienced such sufl’cring he still found some scratclics caused 
by the ironwork of her box. Then, having deposited his 
valise in his own place, he remained on the platform waiting 
and looking around him, with^'a slight feeling of surprise at 
not perceiving Doctor Chassaigno, who had promised to come 
and embrace him before the train started. 

Now that Marie was well again Pierre had laid his bearer 
straps aside, and marcly wore the rod cross of the pilgrimage 
on his cassock. The station, of which he had caught but a 
glimpse in the livid dawn amidst the anguish of the terrible 
morning of their arrival, now surprised him by its spacious 
platforms, its broad exits, and its clear gaiety. He could not 
see the mountains, but some verdant slopes rose up on the 
other side, in front of the waiting-rooms; and that afternoon 
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ihe weather was delightfully mild, the sky of a milky white¬ 
ness, with light fleecy clouds veiling the sun, whence there fell 
a broad diffuse light, like a nacreous, peady dust: ‘ maiden’s 
weather,’ as country folk are wont to say. 

The big clock had just struck three, and Pierre was 
looking at it, when lie saw ]\Iadame Desagneaux and Madame 
Volmar arrive, followed by Madame de Jonquiere and her 
daughter. These ladies, who had driven from the Hospital in 
a landau, at once began looking for their carriage, and it 
was Eaymonde who first recognised the first-class compart¬ 
ment in which she had travelled from Paris. ‘ IMamma, 
mamma, her^ hero it is ! * she called. ‘ Stay a little while 
with us; you have plenty of time to instal yourself among 
your patients, since they haven’t yet arrived.* 

Pierre now again found himself face to face*with Madame 
V(ffmar, and thmr glances met. Hmvever, he gave no sign of 
recognition, a^d on her side tliere^as but a slight sudden 
drooping of the eyelids,. Sho had again assumed the air of a 
languid, indolet.it, black-robed woman, who modestly shrinks 
back, well pleased to escape notice. Her brasio.r-like eyes no 
longer glowed; it was only at long intervals that they kindled 


into a spark beneath the veil of indifference, the moirc-liko 


shade, which dimmed them. 


‘ Oh ! it was a fearful sick headache 1 ’ she was repeating 


i(X Madame D6sagneaux. ‘And you can see, I’ve hardly 
recovered the use of my poor head yet. It’s the journey 
which brings it on. It’s the same thing every year.’ 

However, Bertbaud and Gerard, avIjo had just perceived 


the ladies, were hurrying up to them. That morning they 
had presented themselves at the Hospital of Our Lady of 
Dolours, and Madame de Jonquiere had received them in a 
little office near the linen-room. Thereupon, apologising 
with smiling affability for malflngi^his re^piest amidst such a 
hurly-burly, Bertbaud had solicited the hand of Mademoiselle 
Baymonde for his cousin, Gerard. They at once felt them¬ 
selves at ease, the mother, Avith some shoAV of emotion, saying 
that Lourdes would bring the young cou^^lo good luck. And 
so the marriage was arranged in a few Avords, amidst general 
satisfaction. A meeting was even appointed for the fifteenth 
of September at the GhiUeau of Berneville, near Caen, an 
estate belonging to Baymonde’s uncle, the diplomatist, whom 
Bertbaud knew, and to whom he promised to introduce 
Gerard. Then Baymonde was summoned, and blushed with 
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pleasure as slie placed her little hand in those of her 
betrothed. 

Finding her now upon the platform, the latter began 
paying her every attention, and asking, * Would you like some 
pillows for the night ? Don't make any ceremony about it; 
I can give you plenty, both for yourself and for these ladies 
who are accompanying you.’ 

However, Eaymonde gaily refused the offer. *No, no,’ 
said she; ‘ we are not so delicate. Keep them for the poor 
sufferers.* 

All the ladies were now talking together. Madame de 
Jonqui^re declared that she was so tired, so tirqd that she no 
longer felt alive; and yet she displayed great happiness, her 
eyes smiling as she glanced at her daughter and the young 
man she was engaged to, * But neither Berthaud nor Gerard 
could remain tliere; they had their duties to perform, and 
accordingly took their leave, after reminding Madapie de 
Jonquiere and Bayinonde of the appointed mckding. It was 
understood, -was it not, on September 15, at the Chateau of 
Bernevillo ? Yes, yes, it w'as understood I And then came 
fresh smiles and handshakes, wliilst the eyes of the newly 
engaged couxde—caressing, delighted eyes—added all that 
they dared not say aloud in the midst of such a throng. 

‘ What! ’ exclaimed little Yladame Desagneaux, ‘ you will 
go to Berneville on the 15th ? But if we stay at Trouviljo 
till the 20th, as my husband wishes to do, w^e will go to see 
you I ’ And then, turning towards Madame Volmar, who 
stood there silent, she added, ‘ Y"ou ought to come as wtJI, my 
dear. It would bo so nice to meet ther(? all together.’ 

o 

But, with a slow wave of the hand and an air of weary 
indifference, Madame Volmar answered, ‘ Ob I my holiday is 
all over ; I am going home.’ 

Just then her eyes again met those of Pierre, who had 
remained standing near the party, and ho fancied that she 
became confused, whilst an expression of indescribable suffer¬ 
ing passed over her lifeless face. 

The Sisters of the Assumption were now arriving, and the 
ladies joined them in front of the can tine van. Ferrand, who 
had come with the Sisters from the Hospital, got into the van, 
and then helped Sister Saint-Fran(;;ois to mount upon the 
Bomewhat high footboard. Then ho remained standing on 
the threshold of the van—transformed into a kitchen and con¬ 
taining all aorta of supplies for the journey, such as broad, 
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Lroth, milk, and chocolate — whilst Sister Hyacinthe and 
Sister Claire des Anges, who were still on the platform, passed 
him his little medicine-chest and some small articles of 
luggage. 

‘ You are sure you have everything ? ’ Sister Hyacinthe 
asked him. ^ All right. Well, now you only have to go and 
lie down in your corner and get to sleep, since you complain 
that your services are not utilised.’ 

Ferrand began to laugh softly. ‘ I shall help Sister 
Saint-Fran^ois,’ said he. ‘I shall light the oil-stove, wash 
the crockery, carry the cups of broth and milk to the patients 
whenever we stop, according to the time-tjblo hanging yonder; 
and if, all tli^ same, you should require a doctor, you will 
please come to fetch me.’ 

Sister Hyacinthe had also beguj to laugh. *But we no 
longer require a doctor, since all our patients tfro cured,’ she 
rej^ied; and, filing her eyes on his, with her calm, sisterly 
air, she added,,* Good-bye, Monsiouf"Ferrand.’ 

He smiled again, whilst a feeling of deep emotion brought 
moisture to hffe eyes. The tremulous accents of his voice 
expressed his conviction that he would^ never be able to forget 
this journey, his joy at having seen her again, and the souvenir 
of divine and eternal affection which he was taking away with 
him. * Good-bye, Sister,' said he. 

Then Madame de Jonqui^re talked of going to her carriage 
with Sister Claire des Anges and Sister Hyacinthe; but the 
latter assured her that there 'was no hurry, since the sick 
pilgrims were as yet scarcely arriving. She left her, there¬ 
fore, ttiking the other Sister with her, and promising to see to 
everything. Moi^eovcr, she even insisted on ridding the super¬ 
intendent of her little bag, saying that she would find it on her 
seat when it was time for her to come. Thus the ladies con¬ 
tinued walking and chatting gaily gn the broad platform, 
where the atmosphere was so i^Ieasant. 

Pierre, however, his eyes fixed upon the big clock, watched 
the minutes hasten by on the dial, and began to feel surprised 
at not seeing Marie arrive with her father. It was to bo 
hoped that M. de Guersaint would noU loso himself on the 
road 1 

The young priest was still watching, when, to his surprise, 
he caught sight of M. Vigneron, in a state of perfect exaspera¬ 
tion, pushing his wife and little Gustave furiously before him. 

‘ Oh, Monsieur TAbbe,* he exclaimed, * tell me where our 
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carriage is! Help me to put our luggage and this child in it 
I am at my wit’s end I They have made mo altogether lose 
my temper.* 

Then, on reaching the second-class compartment, he 
caught hold of Pierre’s hands, just as the young man was 
about to place little Gustave inside, and quite an outburst 
followed. ‘ Could you believe it ? They insist on my start¬ 
ing. They tell mo that my return-ticket will not he available 
if I wait hero till to-morrow. It was of no use my telling 
them about the accident. As it is, it’s by no moans pleasant 
to have to stay with that corpse, watch over it, see it put in a 
coffin, and remove i,t to-morrow witl)in the regulation time. 
But they pretend that it doesn’t conc( 3 rn tlnun, that they 
already make largo enough reductions on the pilgrimage 
tickets, and that they can’t enter into any questions of people 
dying.’ 

Madame Vigneron sti^jpd all of a tremble listening to h;m, 
whilst Gustave, forgotten, staggering on hi« crutch with 
fatigue, raised his poor, inquisitive, sutl’ering face. 

‘ But at all events,’ continued the irate father, ‘as I told 
them, it’s a case of coiqpulsion. Wiiat do they expect me to 
do wnth that corpse ? I can’t take it under ray arm, and 
bring it them to-day, like an article of luggage ! I am there¬ 
fore absolutely obligc'd to remain behind. But no ! ah I how 
many stupid and wicked people there arfi I ’ 

‘ Have you spoken to the station-master? * asked Pierre. 

‘ Tlie station-master! Oli I he’s somewhere about, in the 
midst of the scramble. They were never Jible to lind him. 
Ilow" could you have anything done properly in such d bear¬ 
garden ? btill, I mean to rout him out, and give him a bit of 
my mind! ’ 

Then, perceiving his wife standing beside him motionless, 
glued as it were to trip platform, lie cried : 'What are you 
doing there ? (let in, so tliat we may pass you the youngster 
and the parcels I ’ 

With these words he pushed her in, and thi’ew the parcels 
after her, whilst the young priest took Gustave in his arms. 
The poor little fellow, who -was as light as a bird, seemingly 
thinner than before, consumed by sores, and so full of pain, 
raised a faint cry. ‘ Oh, my dear child, have I hurt you ? ’ 
asked Pierre. 

‘ No, no, Monsieur l’Abb6, but I’ve been moved about so 
much to-day, and I’m very tired this afternoon,’ As he spoko 
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smiled with his usual intelligent and mournful expression, 
'hnd then, sinking back into his corner, closed his eyes, 
exhausted, indeed done for, by this fearful trip to Lourdes. 

‘ As you can very well understand,’ now resumed M, 
Vigneron, ‘ it by no means amuses me to stay here, kicking 
my lieels, while my wife and my son go bade to Paris without 
mo. They have to* go, however, for life at the hotel is no 
longer bearable ; and besides, if i kept tliem with me, and the 
railway people won’t listen to reason, I should have to pay 
three extra fares. And to make matters worse my wife hasn’t 
got much brains. I’m afraid she won’t bo ablo to manago 
things properly.’ 

Then, almcjst breathless, he ovcrwliolfiicd Madame Vigne¬ 
ron with the most niinuto instructions—what she was to do 
during the journey, how she was to get back home on arriving 
in Paris, and what steps she waas take if Oustavo should 
have another atiack. Somewhat scared, she responded, in all 
doSilit^, to each recommendation : i^Yes, yes, dear—of course, 
dear, of course?* 

But all at *0000 her husband’s rage came back to him, 

* After all,’ he shouted, * what 1 want to Imow is whether my 
return ticket be good or not I 1 must know for certain I They 
must find that station-master for me ! ’ 

He was already on the point of rushing away through the 
crowd, when he noticed Gustave’s crutch lying on the plat¬ 
form. This was disastrous, and he raised his eyes to heaven 
as though to call Providence to witness that ho would never 
be able to extricate himself from such awful complications. 
And, throwing the crutch to his wife, lie hurried off, distracted 
and shouting, ‘ There, take it 1 You forget everything! ’ 

The sick pilgrims were now flocking into the station, and, 
as on the occasion of their arrival, tliero was endless, disorderly 
carting along the platform and across the lines. All the 
abominable ailments, all the sores, afl the deformities, went 
past once more, neither their gravity nor their number seem¬ 
ing to have decreased; for the few cures which had been 
effected were but like a faint inappreciable gleam of light 
amidst the general mourning. They weje taken hack as they 
had come. The little carts, laden with helpless old women 
with their bags at their feet, grated over the rails. The 
stretchers on which you saw inflated bodies and pale faces 
with glittering eyes, swayed amidst the jostling of the throng. 
There was wild and senseless baste, indescribable confusion, 
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questions, calls, sudden running, all the whirling of a flock 
which cannot find the entrance to the pen. And the bearers 
ended by losing their heads, no longer knowing which direc¬ 
tion to take amidst the warning cries of the porters, who at 
each moment were frightening people, distracting them with 
anguish. ‘ Take care, take care over there I klake haste I 
No, no, don’t cross 1 The Toulouse train, the Toulouse 
train I ’ 

Retracing his steps, Pierre again perceived the ladies, 
Madame de Jonquiero and tlie others, still gaily chatting 
together. Lingering near them, ho listened to Berthaud, 
whom Father Fourcade had stopped, to congratulate him on 
the good order whicn had been maintained t|[iroughout the 
pilgrimage. The ex-piihlic prosecutor was now bowing his 
tlianks, feeling quite flattered by this praise. * Is it not a 
lesson for their Republic, your reverence ? ’ he asked. ‘ People 
get killed in Paris when such crowds as these celebrate some 
bloody anniversary of th^ir hateful history. They ough^to 
come and take a lesson here.’ 

He wais delighted with the thought of being disagreeable 
to the Government which had compelled him to resign. He 
was never so happy as when women were just saved from 
being knocked over amidst the great concourse of believers at 
Lourdes. However, he did not seem to bo satisfied with the 
results of the political propaganda which lie came to further 
there, during three days, every year. Fits of impatience came 
over him, things did not move fast enough. When did Our 
Lady of Lourdes mean to bring bade the monarchy ? 

‘ You see, your reverence,’ said he, ‘ the only means, the 
real triumph, would be to bring the working classes of the 
tow'ns here en masse, I shall cease dreaming, I shall devote 
myself to that entirely. Ah I if one could only create a 
Catholic democracy! ’ 

Father Fourcade had become very grave. His fine, intelli¬ 
gent eyes filled with a dreamy expression, and wandered far 
away. IIow many times already had he himself made the 
creation of that new people the object of his efibrts I But was 
not the breath of a r*cw JMossiah needed for the accomplish¬ 
ment of such a task? ‘ Yes, yes,’ he murmured, Gi Catholic 
democracy; ah 1 the history of humanity would begin afresh I ’ 

But Father Massias interrupted him in a passionate voice, 
saying that all the nations of the earth would end by coming; 
whilst Dr. Bonamy, who already detected a slight subsidence 
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t)f fervour among the pilgrims, wagged his head and expressed 
the opinion that the faithful ones of the Grotto ought to 
increase their zeal. To his mind, success especially depended 
on the greatest possible measure of publicity being given to 
the miracles. And he assumed a radiant air and laughed 
co7nplacently whilstr pointing to the tumultuous dvjm of the 
sick. * Look at them I ’ said he. ‘ Don’t they go off looking 
better? There are a great many who, altliougli they don’t 
appear to be cured, are ncvertlieless carrying the germs of cure 
away with thorn; of that you may be certain ! Ah I the good 
people ; they do far more than we do all together for the glory 
of Our Lady of Lourdes I ’ * 

However, Ee had to check himself, for Madame Dieulafay 
was passing before them, in her box lined with quilted silk. 
She was deposited in front of thS door of the first-class 
carriage, in whi^h a maid was already placing the luggage. 
Pit^ came to all wlio beheld the ui^appy woman, for she did 
not seSn to ha^e awakened from her prostration during her 
three days’ soji)urn at Lourdes. What she had been when 
tliey had removed lier from the carriage on the morning of 
her arrival, that she also was now when the bearers were 
about to place her inside it again—clad in lace, covered witli 
jewels, still with the lifeless, imbecile face of a mummy slowly 
liquefying ; and, indeed, you might have thought that she had 
become yet more wasted, that she was being taken back 
difninished, shrunken more and more to the proportions of a 
child, by the march of that horrible disease which, after 
destroying her bones, was now dissolving the softened fibres 
of her muscles. Inconsolable, bowed doAvn by the loss of 
their last hope, her husband and sister, their eyes red, wero 
following her with Abb6 Judaine, even as one follows a corpse 
to the grave. 

‘No, no I not yet I ’ said the obd pnest to the bearers, in 
order to prevent them from placing the box in the carriage. 
* She will have time enough to roll along in there. Let her 
have the warmth of that lovely sky above her till the last 
possible moment,* ^ 

Then, seeing Pierre near him, he drew him a few steps 
aside, and, in a voice broken by grief, resumed : ‘ Ah I I am 
indeed distressed. Again this morning I had a hope. I had 
her taken to the Grotto, I said my mass for her, and came 
back to pray till eleven o’clock. But nothing came of it; the 
Blessed Yu*gin did not listen to me» Although she cured me, a 
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poor, useless old man like me, I could not obtain from her the 
cure of this beautiful, young, and wealthy woman, whose life 
ought to bo a continualUndoubtedly the Blessed Virgin 
knows what she ought to do better than ourselves, and I bow 
myself and bless her name. Nevertheless my soul is full of 
frightful sadness.’ 

He did not tell everything ; he did not confess the thought 
which was upsetting him, simple, childish, worthy man that he 
was, whose life had never been troubled by either passion or 
doubt. But his thought w^as that those poor weeping people, 
the husband and th^e sister, had too many millions, that the 
presents they had brought were too costly, that^they had given 
far too much money to the Basilica. A miracle is not to be 
bought. The wealth of the world is a hindrance rather than 
an advantage*'whcn you address yourself to God. Assuredly, 
if the Blessed Virgin had turned a deaf ear to their entreaties, 
had shown them but a stUm, cold countenance-it was \n order 
that she might the more attentively listen to the weak voices 
of the lowly ones who had come to her vdth empty hands, 
with no other w'ealth^ than their love, and these she had 
loaded with grace, Hooded with the glowing aflection df her 
Divine Motberhood. And those poor wealthy ones, who had 
not been heard, that sister and that husband, both so wretched 
beside the sorry body they were taking away with them, they 
themselves felt like pariahs among the throng of the humble 
who had been consoled or healed; they seemed embarrassed 
by their very luxury, and recoiled, awkward and ill at ease, 
covered with shame at the thought that Our Lady of Liourdos 
bad relieved beggars whilst never casting a glance upon that 
beautiful and powerful lady agonising unto death amidst all 
her lace 1 

All at once it oc^mrred to PiciTO that he miglit have 
missed seeing M. de Guersainf and Marie arrive, and that they 
were perhaps already in the carriage. He returned thither, 
but there was still only his valise on the scat. Sister Hya- 
cinthe and Sister Claire des Anges, however, had begun to 
install themselves pending the arrival of their charges, and as 
G6rardjust then brought up M. Sabathier in a little hand¬ 
cart, Pierre helped to place him in the carriage, a laborious task 
which put both the young priest and Gerard into a perspiration. 
The ex-professor, who looked disconsolate though very calm, 
ftt once settled himself in his corner. 

»Thank you, gentlemen,* said he. ‘That’s over, thank 
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goodness. And now they^ll only have to take mo out at 
Paris.* 

After wrapping a rug round his legs, Madame Sabathier, 
who was also there, got out of the carriage and remained 
standing near the open door. She was talking to Pierre when 
all at once she broke off to say, ‘ Ah I here’s Madame Maze 
coming to take her seat. She confided in me the other day, 
you know. She’s a very unhappy little woman.’ 

Then, in an obliging spirit, she called to her and offered to 
watch over her things. But Madame Maze shook her head, 
laughed, and gesticulated as though sjjje were out of her 
senses. • 

‘ No, no, I’m not going,’ said she. 

‘ What! you are not going back 2 ’ 

* No, no, I am not going—that is I am, but not with you, 
not^with you I ’ * 

Sh«i,wore siich an extraordinarj^ir, she looked so bright, 
that Pierre and Madame'Sabathier found it difficult to recog¬ 
nise her. Her ’fair, prematurely faded face was radiant, she 
seemed to be ten years younger, suddenly aroused from the 
infinite sadness into which desertion had plunged her. And, 
at last, her joy overfiowing, she raised a cry : ‘ I am going off 
with him ! Yes, he has come to fetch me, he is taking me 
with him. Yes, yes, we are going to Luchon together, 
together I * 

Then, with a rapturous glance, she pointtid out a dark, 
sturdy-looking young man, with gay eyes and bright red lips, 
who wfis purchasing some newspapers. ‘ There I that’s my 
husband,’ said she, ‘ that handsome man who’s laughing over 
there with the newspaper-girl. He turned up here early this 
morning, and he’s carrying me off*. We shall take the Tou¬ 
louse train in a couple of minutes. Ah«l dear inadamo, I told 
you of all my worries, and you can understand my happiness, 
can’t you *? ’ 

How'ever, she could not remain silent, but again spoke of 
the frightful letter which she had received on Sunday, a letter 
in which he had declared to her tJiat if sllti should take advan¬ 
tage of her sojourn at Lourdes to come to Luchon after him, 
he would not open the door to her. And, think of it, theirs 
had been a love match ! But for ten years he had neglected 
her, profiting by his continual journeys as a commercial 
traveller to take friends about with him from one to the 
other end pf France. Ah I that time she had thought it all 
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over, she had asked the Blessed Virgin to let her die, for she 
knew that the faithless one was at that very moment at 
Luchon with two friends. What was it, then, that had hap¬ 
pened ? A thunderbolt must certainly have fallen from 
Heaven. Those two friends must have, received a warning 
from on high—perhaps they had dreamt that they were 
already condemned to everlasting punishment. At all events 
they had fled one evening without a word of explanation, and 
he, unable to live alone, had suddenly been seized with a 
desire to fetch his forsaken wife and keep her with him for 
a week. Grace muet have certainly fallen on him, though ho 
did not say it, for he was so kind and pleasantd;hat she could 
not do otherwise than believe in a real beginning of con¬ 
version. 

‘ Ah ! how grateful I am to the Blessed Virgin,* she con¬ 
tinued ; ‘ slie alone can l^avo acted, and I well understood.: her 
last evening. It seemed to me that she made me a little sign 
just at the very moment when my husband was making up 
his mind to come here to fetch mo. I asked him at what 
time it was that the idea occurred to him, and the hours fit in 
exactly. Ah ! there has been no greater miracle. The others 
make me smile with tlieir mended legs and their vanished 
sores. Blessed be Our Lady of Lourdes, who has healed my 
heart I’ 

Just then the sturdy young man turned round, and die 
darted away to join him, so full of delight that she forgot to 
bid the others good-hye. And it was at this moment, amidst 
the growing crowd of patients whom the bearers were bringing, 
that the Toulouse train at last came in. The tumult increased, 
the confusion became extraordinary. Bells rang and signals 
worked, whilst the station-master was seen rushing up, shout¬ 
ing wath all the strength of his lungs : ‘ Be careful there I 
Clear the line at once 1 ’ 

A railway employe had to rush from the platform to pUvSh 
a little vehicle, which had been forgotten on the line, with an 
old woman in it, out of harm’s way; however, yet another 
scared band of pilgfims ran across when the steaming, growl¬ 
ing engine was only thirty yards distant. Others, losing their 
heads, would have been crushed by the wheels if porters had 
not roughly caught them by the shoulders. Then, without 
having pounded anybody, the train at last stopped alongside 
the mattresses, pillows, and cushions lying hither and thither, 
and the bewildered, whirling groups of people. The carriage 
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(ioors opened and a torrent of travellers alighted, whilst another 
torrent climbed in, these two obstinately contending currents 
bringing the tumult to a climax. Faces, first wearing an in¬ 
quisitive expression, and then overcome by stupefaction at 
the astonishing sight, showed themselves at the windows of 
the doors which re^naiiied closed; and, among tliem, one 
especially noticed the faces of two remarkably pretty girls, 
whose large candid eyes ended by expressing the most dolorous 
compassion. 

Followed by her husband, however, Madame klaze had 
climbed into one of the carriages, feeling as hayjpy and buoyant 
as if she were in her twentieth year again, as on the already 
distant evening of her honeymoon journey. And the doors 
having been slammed, the engine gave a loud whistle and 
began to move, going off slowly afcd lieavily .between the 
throng, which, iu the rear of the train, flowed on to the lines 
agatn like an invading torrent wh^se flood-gates have been 
swept gCt^ay. • 

* Bar the pifitform I * shouted the station-master to his 
men. ‘ Keep watch when the engine comes up 1 ^ 

Tke belated pilgrims and patients hM arrived amidst this 
alert. La Grivotte passed by with her feverish eyes and 
excited, dancing gait, followed by Elise Bouquet and Sophie 
Couteau, who were very gay, and quite out of breath through 
running. All three hastened to their carriage, where Sister 
ny*acinthe scolded them. They had almost been left behind 
at the Grotto, where, at times, the pilgrims lingered forgetfully, 
unable J;o tear themselves away, still imploring and entreating 
the Blessed Virgin, when the train was waiting for them at the 
railway-station. 

All at once Pierre, who likewise was anxious, no longer 
knowing what to think, perceived M. de Guersaint and Mario 
quietly talking with Ahbd Juchkinc on*the covered platform. 
He hastened to join them, and told them of his impatience. 
‘ What have you been doing ? ’ he asked. ‘ I was losing all 
hope.* 

‘ What have we been doing ? * responded M. de Guersaint 
with quiet astonishment. ‘ We were af the Grotto, as you 
know very well. There was a priest there, preaching in a 
most remarkable manner, and we should still be there if I 
hadn’t remembered that we had to leave. And we took a fly 
here, as we promised you wo would do.’ 

He broke off to look at the clock. ‘ But hang it all! ’ he 
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added, * there’s no hurry. The train won’t start for another 
quarter of an hour.’ 

This was true. Then Marie, smiling with fdivine joy, ex¬ 
claimed ; ^ Oh! if you only knew, Pierre, what happiness I 
have brought away from that last visit to the Blessed Virgin. 
I saw her smile at me, I felt her giving me strength to live, 
Eeally, that farewell was delightful, and you must not scold 
us, Pierre.’ 

He himself had begun to smile, somewhat ill at ease, how¬ 
ever, as he thought of his nervous fidgeting. Had he, then, 
experienced so keen a desire to get far away from Lourdes ? 
Had ho feared that^-the Grotto might keep Marie, that she 
might never come away from it again? ]Mo\^f that she was 
there beside him, ho was astonished at having indulged such 
thoughts, and felt himseP to be very calm. 

However, whilst he was advising them to,go and take their 
seats in the carriage, ho ijecogniscd Doctor Chassaigne hastily 
approaching. ‘Ah 1 my dear doctor,’ he said?‘I was'^waiting 
for you. I should have been sorry indeed to Jiave gone away 
without embracing you.’ 

But the old doctor, who was trembling with emotion, 
interrupted him. ‘ Yes, yes, I am late. But ten minutes ago, 
just as I arrived, I caught sight of that eccentric fellow, 
the Commander, and had a talk with him over yonder. He 
was sneering at the sight of your people taking the train again 
to go and die at home, when, said he, they ought to h^ve 
done so before coming to Lourdes. Well, all at once, while 
he was talking like this, he fell on the ground before ^pe. It 
was his third attack of paralysis ; the one lie had long been 
expecting.* 

‘ Oh I mon Dieu* murmured Abbd Judaine,who heard the 
doctor, ‘ he was blaspheming. Heaven has punished him.* 

M. do Guersaint and Marie,were listening, greatly interested 
and deeply moved. 

‘ I had him carried yonder, into that shed,* continued the 
doctor. ‘ It is all over ; I can do nothing. He will doubtless 
be dead before a quarter of an hour has gone by. But I 
thought of a priest,‘and hastened up to you.* Then, turning 
towards Abb6 Judaine, M. Chassaigne added : ‘ Come with me, 
Monsieur le Cur6 ; you know him. We cannot let a Christian 
depart unsuccoured. Perhaps ho will bo moved, recognise his 
error, and become reconciled with God.* 

Abb4 Judaine quickly followed the doctor, and in the rear 
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mmi M. de Guersaint, leading Marie and Pierre, whom the 
thought of this tragedy impassioned. All five entered the 
goods shed, at twenty paces from the crowd which was still 
bustling and buzzing, without a soul in it suspecting that there 
was a man dying so near by. 

In a solitary coCT:ier of the shed, between two piles of sacks 
filled with oats, lay the Commander, on a mattress borrowed 
from the Hospitality’s reserve supply. He wore his everlasting 
frock-coat, with its buttonhole decked with a broad red 
riband, and somebody who had taken the precaution to pick 
up his silver-knobbed walking stick, had carefully placed it on 
the ground beside the mattress, ^ 

Abbe Judalne at once leant over him. ‘ You recognise us, 
you can hear us, my poor friend, can’t you ? ’ asked the 
priest. ^ • 

Only the Comraander’s eyes now appeared to be alive ; but 
thdy were alive, still glittering brightly with a stubborn, flame 
of enef^y. Tlte attaclc Ijad this tinie fallen on bis right side, 
almost entirely, depriving him of the power of speech. He 
could only stammer a few words, by which he succeeded in 
raakkig them understand that ho wishbd to die there, without 
being moved or worried any further. He had no relative at 
Lourdes, where nobody knew anything either of his former life 
or his family. For three years he had lived there happily on the 
salary attached to his little post at the station, and now he at 
last beheld his ardentfliis only desire approaching fulfilment—• 
the desire that he might depart and fall into the eternal 
sleep. , His eyes expressed the great joy he felt at being so 
near his end. 

‘ Have you any wish to make known to us ? ’ resumed 
Abb6 Judaine, ‘ Cannot we be useful to you in any way ? ’ 

No, no; his eyes replied that he was all right, well 
pleased. For three years pas1» he hifil never got up in the 
morning without hoping that by night-time he would be sleep¬ 
ing in tlie cemetery. Whenever he saw the sun shine he was 
wont to say in an envious tone : * What a beautiful day for 
departure 1 * And now that death was at last at hand, ready 
to dehver him from his hateful existence, it was indeed 
welcome. 

* I can do nothing, science is powerless. He is condemned,’ 
said Doctor Cbassaigne in a low, bitter tone to the old priest, 
who begged him to attempt some effort. 

However, at that same moment it chanced that an aged 
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woman, a pil grim of fourscore years, who had lost her way 
and knew not wiiither she was going, entered tlio shed. Lame 
and humpbacked, reduced to the stature of childhood’s days, 
afflicted with all the ailments of extreme old age, she was 
dragging herself along with the assistance of a stick, and at 
her side was slung a can full of Lourdes water, which she was 
taking away with her, in the hope of yet prolonging her old 
age, in spite of all its frightful decay. For a moment her 
senile, imbecile mind was quite scared. She stood looking at 
that outstretched, stiffened man, wlio was dying. Then a 
gleam of grandmotherly kindliness appeared in the deptlis of 
her dim, vague eyel; and with the sisterly feelings of one 
who was very aged and suffered very griovonsly she drew 
nearer, and, taldng bold of her can wdth her hands, which 
never ceased shaking, she*'offered it to the man. 

To Abbe Judaine this seemed like a sudden flash of light, 
an inspiration from on higli. He, wdio had prayed so ferveAtly 
and so often for the cure of Madame Dieulafay withouT being 
heard by the Blessed Virgin, now glowed with fresh faith in 
the conviction that if the Commander would only drink that 
water he would be cimM. 

The old priest fell upon his knees beside the mattress. 
* 0 brother 1 ’ he said, ^ it is God wfflo has sent you this 
woman. Reconcile yourself with God, drink and pray, Avhilst 
we ourselves implore the divine mercy with our whole soujs. 
God will prove His power to you ; God will work the great 
miracle of setting you erect once more, so that you may yet 
spend many years upon this earth, loving Him and glorifying 
Him.’ 

No, no ! the Commander’s sparkling eyes cried no I He, 
indeed, show himself as cow^ardly as those flocks of pilgrims 
w’ho came from afar, througli so many fatigues, in order to 
drag themselves on the' ground and sob and beg Heaven to let 
them live a month, a year, ten years longer I It was so 
pleasant, so simple to die quietly in your bed. You turned 
your face to the wall and you died. 

‘ Drink, 0 my brother, I implore you 1 * continued the old 
priest. ‘ It is life that you will drink, it is strength and 
health, the very joy of living. Drink that you may becom« 
young again, that you may begin a new and pious life ; drink 
that you may sing the praises of the Divine Mother, who will 
have saved both your body and your soul. She is speaking to 
me, your resurrection is certain.* 
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« But no! but no I Tho eyes refused, declined the offer 
Df life with growing obstinacy, and in their expression now 
appeared a covert fear of the miraculous. The Commander 
did not believe; for three years he had been shrugging his 
shoulders at the pretended cases of cure. But could one ever 
toll in this strange world of ours ? Such extraordinary things 
did sometimes happen. And if by chance their water should 
really have a supernatural power, and if by force they should 
make him drink some of it, it would be toridble to have to 
live again—to endure once more the punishment of a galley- 
slave existence, that abomination which Lazarus—the pitiable 
object of the great miracle—had suffer^ twice. No, no, he 
would not driftk ; he would not incur the fearful risk of resur¬ 
rection. 

‘ Drink, drink, my brother,* rejieated Abbo.Judaine, wlio 
was now in tears; * do not harden your heart to refuse tho 
fafours of Heaven.’ 

Aifll then terrible thing wa^ seen ; this man, already 
half dead, raij^d himself, shaking off the stifling bonds of 
paralysis, loosening for a second his tied tongue, and stammer¬ 
ing,•growling in a hoarse voice : ‘No, fio, NO 1 ’ 

Pierre had to lead the stupefied old woman away and put 
her in the right direction again. {She had failed to understand 
that refusal of the w'ater which she herself was taking homo 
with her like an inestimable treasure, the very gift of God’s 
efernity to the poor who did not wish to die. Lame of one leg, 
humpbacked, dragging the sorry remnants of her fourscore 
years^along by the assistance of her stick, she disappeared 
among the tramping crowd, consumed by the passion of being, 
eager for space, air, sunshine, and noise. 

Marie and her father had shuddered in presence of that 
appetite for death, that greedy hungering for the end which 
the Commander showed. Al^l to skjop, to sleep without a 
dream, in the infinite darkness for ever and for ever—nothing 
in the world could have seemed so sweet to him. He did not 
hope in a better life; he had no desire to become happy, at 
last, in a Paradise where equality and justice would reign. 
Ilis sole longing was for black night a*hd endless sleep, the 

i *oy of being no more, of never, never being again. And 
)octor Chassaigne also had shuddered, for he also nourished 
but one thought, the thought of tho happy moment when he 
would depart. But, in his case, on the other side of this 
earthly existence he would find his dear lost ones awaiting 
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him, at the spot where eternal life began; and how icy cold 
all would have scorned had he but for a single moment thought 
that ho might not meet tliem there. 

Abb4 Judaine painfully rose up. It had seemed to him 
that the Commander was now fixing his bright eyes upon 
Marie. Deeply grieved that his entreaties should have been 
of no avail, the priest wished to show the dying man an 
example of that goodness of God which he repulsed. 

‘ You recognise her, do you not ? ’ he asked. ‘ Yes, it is the 
young lady who arrived here on Saturday so ill, witli both legs 
paralysed. And you see her now, so full of health, so strong, 
so beautiful. Ileavqn has taken pity on her, and now she is 
reviving to youth, to the long life she was borfi to live. Do 
you feel no regret in seeing her ? Would you also like her 
to bo dead? ;^vould you have advised her not to drink the 
water?* 

The Commander could not answer; but his eyes no lor^ger 
strayed from Mario’s yoAng face, on which 'one rettfl such 
great happiness at having resuscitated, such vast hopes in 
countless morrows; and tears appeared in those fixed eyes of 
his, gathered under tkeir lids, and rolled down his cheeks, 
which were already cold. He was certainly weeping for her ; 
he must have been thinking of that other miracle which he had 
wished her—that if she sliould be cured, she might bo liappy. 
It was the tenderness of an old man, who knows the miseries 
of this world, stirred to pity by the thought of all the sorrows 
which awaited this young creature. Ah I poor woman, how 
many times, perhaps, might she regret that she had ngt died 
in her twentieth year 1 

Then the Commander’s eyes grew very dim, as though 
those last pitiful tears had dissolved them. It was the end ; 
coma was coming ; the mind was departing with the breath, 
lie slightly turned, and died. , 

Doctor Chassaigno at once drew Mario aside. ‘ The 
train’s starting,’ he said ; ‘ make haste, make haste I ’ 

Indeed, the loud ringing of a bell was clearly resounding 
above the growing tumult of the crowd. And the doctor, 
having requested twd bearers to watch the body, which would 
be removed later on when the train had gone, desired to 
accompany his friends to their carriage. 

They hastened their steps. Abb6 Judaine, who was in 
despair, joined them after saying a short prayer for the repose 
of that rebellious soul. However, while Marie, followed by 
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4?ierre and M. de Guersaint, was running along the platform, 
she was stopped once more, and this time by Doctor Bonamy, 
who triumphantly presented her to Father Fourcade. ‘ Hero 
is Mademoiselle de Guersaint, your reverence, the young lady 
who w&s healed so marvellously yesterday.’ 

The radiant smile of a general who is reminded of his 
most decisive victoryappeared on Father Fourcade’s face, ‘ I 
know, I know ; I was there,* he replied. ‘ God has blessed 
you among all women, my dear daughter ; go, and cause His 
name to be worshipped.’ 

Then ho congratulated M. de Guersaint, whoso paternal 
pride savoured divine enjoyment. It wjs the ovation begin¬ 
ning afresh-*-the concert of loving words and enraptured 
glances which had followed the girl through the streets of 
Lourdes that morning, and which surroinjdod her at the 
moment of departure. The bell might go on ringing ; a circle 
ofMelighted pilgrims still lingered around her ; it seemed as if 
she ^A^ere carding a^vay in her person all the glory of the 
pilgrimage, th^ triumph of religion, which would echo and 
echo to the four corners of the earth. 

^nd Pierre was moved as ho noticed the dolorous group 
which Madame Jousseur and M. Dieiilafay formed near by. 
Their eyes were fixed upon Marie ; like the others, they were 
astonished by the resurrection of this beautiful girl, whom 
they had seen lying inert, emaciated, with ashen face. Why 
should that child have been healed ? Why not the young 
woman, the dear woman, whom they wore taking home in a 
dyingpstate ? Their confusion, their sense of shame, seemed 
to increase; they drew back, uneasy, like pariahs burdened 
with too much wealth; and it was a great relief for them 
w'hen, three bearers having with difficulty placed Madame 
Dieulafay in the first-class compartment, they themselves 
were able to vanish into it in company with Abbe Judaine. 

The employes were already shouting, ‘ Take your seats, 
♦take your seats,’ and Father Massias, the spiritual director of 
the train, had returned to his compartment, leaving Father 
Fourcade on the platform leaning on Doctor Bonamy’s 
shoulder. In all haste Gerard and Bferthaud again saluted 
the ladies, wliile Eaymonde got in to join Madame Dt^sagneaux 
and Madame Volmar in their corner; and Madame de Jon- 
qui^re at last ran off to her carriage, which she reached at the 
same time as the Guersaints. There was hustling, and 
shouting, and wild rumiing from one to the other end of the 
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long fcrain, to which the engine, a copper engine, glittering 
like a star, had just been coupled. 

Pierre was helping Marie into the carriage, when M, 
Vigneron, coming back at a gallop, shouted to him: ‘It’ll be 
good to-morrow, it’ll be good to-morrow 1 ’ Very red in the 
face, ho showed and waved his ticket, and then galloped off 
again to the compartment where his wife and son had their 
seats, in order to announce the good news to them. 

When Marie and her father were installed in their places, 
Pierre lingered for another moment on the platform with Doctor 
Chassaigiie, who embraced him paternally. The young man 
wished to induce the,doctor to return to Paris and take some 
little interest in life^'again. But M. Chassaigne shook his 
head. ‘ No, no, my dear child,’ he replied. ‘ 1 shall remain 
here. They are here, they keep me hero.’ He was speaking 
of his dear lost ones. Then, very gently and lovingly, ho 
said, ‘ Farewell.’ 

‘ Not farewell, my dear doctor ; till we meet’again,’ 

‘ Yes, yes, farewell. The Commander was right, you 
know ; nothing can be so sweet as to die, but to die in order 
to live again.’ 

Baron Suire was now giving orders for the removal of the 
white flags on the foremost and hindmost carriages of the 
train ; the shouts of the railway employes were ringing out 
in more and more imperious tones, ‘ Take your seats I take 
your seats! ’ and now came the supreme scramble, the 
torrent of belated pilgrims rushing up distracted, breathless, 
and covered with perspiration. Madame de Jonquiere and 
Bister Ilyacinthe were counting their party in the carriage. 
La Grivotte, Elise Bouquet, and Soplne Couteau were all 
three there. Madame Sabatliier, too, had taken her seat in 
front of her husband, who, with his eyes half closed, was 
patiently awaiting the departure. However, a voice inquired, 
‘ And Madame Vincent, isn’t she going back with us ? ’ 

Thereupon Sister Hyacinthe, who was leaning out of the 
window exchanging a last smile with Ferrand, who stood at 
the door of the cantino van, exclaimed : ‘ Here she comes! ’ 

Madame Vincent crossed the lines, rushed up, the last of 
all, breathless and haggard. And at once, by an involuntary 
impulse, Pierre glanced at her arms. They carried nothing 
now. 

All the doors were being closed, slammed one after the 
other; the carriages were full, and only the signal for 
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ieparture was awaited. Panting and smoking, the engine 
gave vent to a first loud whistle, shrill and joyous ; and at 
that moment the sun, hitherto veiled from sight, dissipated 
the light cloudlets and made the whole train resplendent, 
gilding*the engine, which seemed on the point of starting for 
the legendary paradise. No bitterness, but a divine, infantile 
gaiety attended the departure. All the sick appeared to be 
healed. Though most of them were being taken away in 
the same condition as they had been brought, they went 
off relieved and happy, at all events, for an hour. And not 
the slightest jealousy tainted their brotherly and sisterly 
feelings ; those who were not curc(^ waxed quite gay, 
triumphant dtt the cure of the others. Their own turns 
would surely come; yesterday’s miracle was the formal 
promise of to-morrow’s. Even after those three days of 
burning entreaty their fever of desire remained within them ; 
th^ faith of the forgotten ones continued as keen as ever in 
the cdhviction*that the Blessed V/rgin had simply deferred a 
'ssure for theiy souls’ 'beneht. Inextinguishable love, in¬ 
vincible hope glowed within all those wretched ones thirsting 
for4ife. And so a last outburst of joy, a turbulent display of 
happiness, laughter and shouts, overflowed from all the 
crowded carriages. ‘ Till next yoarl We’ll come back, we’U 
come back again ! ’ was the cry; and then the gay little 
Sisters of the Assumption clapped their hands, and the hymn 
of gratitude, the ‘ Magnificat,’ began, sung by all the eight 
hundred pilgrims : ‘ Magnificat anima mca DominumJ^ * My 
soul doth magnify the Lord.’ 

Thereupon the station-master, his mind at last at ease, 
his arms hanging beside him, caused the signal to be given. 
The engine whistled once again and then set out, rolling 
along in the dazzling sunlight as amidst a glory. Although 
his leg was causing him great.sufferiiTg, Father Fourcade had 
remained on the platform, leaning upon Doctor Bonarny’s 
•shoulders, and, in spite of everything, saluting the departure 
of his dear children with a smile. Berthaiid, G6rard, and 
Baron Suire formed another group, and near them were 
Doctor Chassaigne and M. Vigneron \?aving their handker¬ 
chiefs. Heads were looking joyously out of the windows of 
the fleeing carriages, whence other handkerchiefs were 
streaming in the current of air produced by the motion of 
the train. Madame Vigneron compelled Gustavo to show 
bis pale little face, and for a long time Eaymonde’s small 
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‘ Hosannah to tlio Son of David,’ he contented himself with a modest 
aiipeal to the reason and justice of Our Lady of Lourdes, urging, loudly 
tmough to be lieard by tlto Fathers, that he did not ask to be cured 
unless the Virgin should deem it necessary or expedient. Suddenly— 
so he himself declared—he ‘ had the extraordinary sensation of an in¬ 
ternal force which compelled him to rise to his feet and walk without 
the aid of his crutches.’ For the latter a battle royal ensued among 
the other cripples, who hoped by securing them to be favoured by a 
similar rniraeJe, and when Delannoy marched off he was followed by a 
long procession of peoj^le singing psalms. On the morrow he was 
examined by the Lourdes doctors in the presence of Mgr. Borchialla, 
Primate of Sai’dinia. lleforring to his previous complaint,Jbe desdfibod 
the exact symptoms of loconmtor ataxy, and furnished references to the 
most eminent of the Paris specialists. Not a trace of his past ailment 
remained ; and, during successive days, Delannoy publicly and solemnly 
returned thanks for his curd* at the Grotto, tlie Kosary, aiid the Basilica. 
He was further chosen as the subject of a sermon preached to tlie 
pilgrims by Abbiiv Gamier; and the local journal, the Annales de Notre 
Dame dc TjOiirdes, duly registeredHhe miracle. Delannoy then returned 
to Paris and reported himself at the Charitd Hospital, the chaplair of 
which institution, Canon Petit, telegraphed shortly s fterwards to the 
Grotto Fathers : ‘ The doctors ar« 3 j astounded at the case of Del amoy. 
I have seen him four times this week. Ho now wg^lKs as well as a 
country postman.’ 

Now comes the sequel. In the following j’car, after ‘starring ’ him 
round France as a genuine ‘nii,ractd<U the Fathers gave him a post at 
Lourdes—the management of a home for invalids, a virtual sinecure 
involving neither subcutaneous injections of moiqjhia, nor sj)inal cau¬ 
terisations, nor ‘ hangings by the neck.’ And, moreover, Delannoy had 
received innumerable x^resents from devout Catholics in all j^arts of tlie 
world, who had entreated liim to remember them in his prayers. Dut 
twelve months later, on August 5, 1801, to everybody’s amazement, this 
man, who according to the x^^’i^^ts was so obviously protected by the 
Blessed Virgin, suddenly absconded fropi his with all the ^lonoy 

he could lay his hands ux^on. lieturning to Paris, and having ax^ent the 
Iiroceeds of his theft, he obtained admission to the Ste, Anne Lunatic 
Asylum. Here he remained on and off until Christmas Eve, 1893, 
firstly for ‘ delusion of persecution,’ secondly for ‘ alcoholism,’ and 
thirdly for ‘ mental debilitju’ On the date in question be absconded 
with 721., stolen from the hcAVl ditperscr of the establishment, and was 
not heard of again until his arrest in 1895. Examined by two experts, 
he then resorted once more to his of afumV/wri and maniac ; but, 

supported by Dr. Dubuisson, the chief physician at 8t. Anne, the experts 
reported him to the tribunal as ijurely and simply a fiimulateur or ma¬ 
lingerer. After a careful trial it was indeed conclusively shown that he 
had never been anything but a crafty imx)ostor, and the Court sentenced 
him to four years’ imx>risonment with liard labour. Such was the end 
of one of the Lourdes miracles. But it must be confessed that French 
medical science, so easily and so repeatedly duped, figured by no means 
brilliantly in this strange affair.— E. A. V. 
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hours’ journey I Ah! it won’t be so long and trying as it was 
coming.’ 

‘ Besides/ resumed her father, * we have left some of our 
people behind. We have plenty of room now.’ 

In fact Madame Maze’s absence left a corner free at the 
end of the seat wdiich Marie, now sitting up like any other 
passenger, no longer encumbered with her box. Moreover, 
little Sophie had this time been placed in the next compart- 
. ment, where there was neither Brother Isidore nor his sister 
Marthe. The latter, it was said, liad remained at Lourdes in 
service with a pious lady. On the other side Madame de 
Jonquiere and Bister Hyiicinthe also l^ad the benefit of a 
vacant seat, Ifhat of Madame Vetu ; and it had further 
occurred to them to get rid of Eliso Bouquet by placing her 
with Sophie, so that only I^a GrWotte and i>he Sabathier 
couple were wdth them in their compartment. Thanks to 
the^e new arrangements, they were better able to breathe, 
and pcfhaps tlAy might nianage to^sleep a little. 

The last ver^e of tlie ‘ Magnificat ’ having been sung, the 
ladies finished installing ihoniselves as comfortably as possible 
by s#tting their little household in order. One of the most 
important matters was to put the zinc wator-can, which 
interfered with their legs, out of the way. All the blinds of 
the left-hand windows had been pulled down, for the oblique 
sunrays were falling on the train, and had poured into it in 
sheets of fire. The last storms, however, must have laid the 
dust, and the night would certainly bo cool. Moreover, there 
was lei5S sufiering: death had carried off the most afflicted 
ones, and only stupefied ailments, numbed by fatigue and 
lapsing into a slow torpor, remained. The overpowering re¬ 
action which always follows great moral shoclcs was about to 
declare itself. The soiils had made the elYorts required of 
them, the miracles had been worked,*and now the relaxing 
was beginning amidst a hebetude tinged with profound relief. 

• Until they got to Tarbes they 'were all very much occupied 
in setting things in order and making themselves comfortable. 
But as they left that station Bister Ilyacinthe rose up and 
clapped her hands. ‘ My children,’ saift she, ‘ we must not 
forget the l^lessed Virgin who lias been so kind to us. Let us 
begin the Eosary.’ 

Then the whole carriage repeated the first cliaplct—the 
five joyful mysteries, the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Nativity, the Purification, and the Finding of Jesus in the 
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Temple. And afterwards they intoned the canticle, ‘Le^i 
us contemplate the heavenly Archangel,’ in such loud voices 
that the peasants working in the fields raised their heads to 
look at this singing train as it rushed past them at full speed. 

Mario was at the window, gazing with admiration at the 
vast landscape and the immense stretch- of sky, which had 
gradually freed itself of its mist and was now of a dazzling 
blue. It was the delicious close of a fine day. However, 
she at last looked back into the carriage, and her eyes wore 
fixing themselves on Pierre with that mute sadness which had 
previously dimmed them, wlien all at once a sound of furious 
sobbing burst forth in front of her. The canticle was finished, 
and it w^as Madame Vincent who was crying, stammering 
confused words, half choked by her tears : ‘ Ah, my poor 
little one ! * .ghe gasped.‘ Ah, my jewel, my treasure, my 
life! ’ ^ 

She had previously remained in her corner, shrinking 
back into it as thougli anxious to disappear.'^' With a fierce 
face, her lips tightly set, and her eyes closed, as though to 
isolate herself in the depths of her cruel grief, she had 
hitherto not said a word. But, chancing to open her,vyos, 
she had espied the leathern window-strap liangingdowm beside 
the door, and the sight of that strap, which her daughter had 
touched, almost played with at one moment during the 
previous journey, had oveiuvhelmed her with a frantic despair 
which swept away her resolution to remain silent. 

' Ah I my poor little Hose,’ she coiitiiiued. * Her little 
hand touched that strap, she turned it, and looked at Jt—ah, 
it was her last plaything. And we were there both together 
then, she was still alive, I still had her on my lap, in my 
arms. It was still so nice, so nice! But now I no longer 
have her ; 1 shall never, never have her again, ray poor little 
Bose, my poor little Bose ! ’ 

Distracted, sobbmg bitterly, she looked at her knees and 
her arms, on which nothing now rested, and which she was at 
a loss how to employ. She had so long rocked her daughter 
on her knees, so long carried her in her arms, that it now 
seemed to her as if some portion of her being had been 
amputated, as if her body had been deprived of one of its 
functions, leaving her diminished, unoccupied, distracted at 
being unable to fulfil that function any more. Those useless 
arms and knees of hers quite embarrasvsed her. 

Pierre and Marie, who were deeply moved, had drawn 
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near, uttering kind words and striving to console the unhappy 
mother- And, little by little, from the disconnected sentences 
which mingled with her sobs, they learned what a Calvary 
she had ascended since her daughter’s death. On the morn¬ 
ing cf the previous day, when she had carried the body off in 
her arms amidst the storm, she must have long continued 
walking, blind and deaf to everything, whilst the torrential 
rain beat down upon her. She no longer remembered what 
squares she had crossed, what streets she had traversed, as she 
roamed through that infamous Lourdes, that Lourdes which 
killed little children, that Lourdes which she cursed. 

‘ Ah I I can’t remember, I can’t remember,* she faltered. 
‘ But some people took me in, had pit/ upon me, some people 
whom I don’t know, but who live somewhere. Ah I I can’t 
remember where, but it was somewhere high up, far away, at 
the other end of the town. And they were certainly very 
pr^or folk, for I can still see myself in a poor-looking room 
with my dea‘f little one who was> quite cold, and whom they 
laid upon their bed.’ 

At this recollection a fresh attack of sobbing shook her, 
in fact almost stifled her. 

No, no,’ she at last resumed, ‘ I would not part with her 
dear little body by leaving it in that abominable town. And 
I can’t tell exactly how it happened, but it must have been 
those poor people who took me with them. We did a great 
deal of walking, oh 1 a great deal of walking; we saw all 
those gentlemen of the pilgrimage and the railway. “ What 
can it matter to you ? ” I repeated to them. “ Let me take 
her back to Paris in my arms. I brought her here like that 
when she was alive, I may surely take her back dead? 
Nobody will notice anything, people will think that she is 
asleep.” Apd all of them, all those officials, began shouting 
and driving me away as though I wei^ asking them to let me 
do something wicked. Then I ended by telling them my 
mind. When people make so much fuss, and bring so many 
agonising sick to a place like that, they surely ought to send 
the dead ones home again, ought they not ? And do you 
know how much money they ended by^ asking of me at the 
station ? Three hundred francs! Yes, it appears it is the 

E rice 1 Three hundred francs, good Lord ! of me who came 
ere with thirty sous in my pocket and have only five left. 
Why, I don’t earn that amount of money by six months’ 
sewing. They ought to have asked me for my life; I would 
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have given it so willingly. Three hundred francs! three, 
hundred francs for that poor little bird-like body, which it 
would have consoled me so much to have brought away on 
my knees 1' 

Then she began stammering and complaining in ti con¬ 
fused, husky voice ; ‘ Ah, if you only knew how sensibly those 
poor people talked to me to induce me to go back. A work¬ 
woman like myself, with work waiting, ought to return to 
Paris, they said; and, besides, I couldn’t afford to sacrifice my 
return ticket; I must take the three-forty train. And they 
told me, too, that people are compelled to put up with things 
when they are not rioh. Only the rich can keep their dead, 
do what they like with them, eh? And I can>remember— 
no, again I can’t remember! I didn’t oven know the time, I 
should never have been able to find my way bade to the 
station. After the funeral over there, at a plQce where there 
were two trees, it must have boon tliose poor people who Lnl 
me away, half out of my^ senses, and brought me to the 
station, and pushed mo into the carriage just at the moment 
when the train was starting. But what a rending it was -- 
as if my heart had remained there underground, and it- is 
frightful, that it is, frightful, my God 1 ’ 

‘ Poor woman ! ’ murmured Marie. ‘ Take courage, and 
pray to the Blessed Virgin for the succour which she never 
refuses to the aftlicted.* 

But at this Madame Vincent shook with rage. * It ish’t 
true! * she cried. ‘ The Blessed Virgin doesn’t care a rap 
about me. She doesn’t tell the truth 1 Why did she deceive 
me ? I should never have gone to Lourdes if I hadn’t heard 
that voice in a church. My little girl would still be alive, 
and perhaps the doctors would have saved her. I, who 
would never set my foot among the priests formicrly I Ah I 
I was right I I was‘right I, There’s no Blessed Virgin 
at all I ’ 

And in this wise, without resignation, without illusiony 
without hope, she continued blaspheming with the coarse 
fury of a woman of the people, shrieking the sufferings of 
her heart aloud in such rough fashion that Sister Hyacinthe 
had to intervene: ‘ Bo quiet, you unhappy woman! It ia 
God who is making you suffer, to punish you.’ 

The scene had already lasted a long time, and as they 
passed Riscle at full speed the Sister again clapped her 
hands and gave the signal for the chanting of the * Laudate 
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Mariam.’ *Oome, come, my children,* she exclaimed, ‘all 
together and with all your hearts : 

“ In Heav’n, on earth, 

All YoiceB raise, 

' In concert sing 

i My Mother’s praise: 

LaudatCf laiidatCj laudate Mariam ! *• • 

Madame Vincent, whose voice was drowned by this 
canticle of love, now only sobbed, with her hands pressed 
to her face. Her revolt was over, she was again strengthless, 
weak like a suffering woman whom grief and weariness have 
stupefied. 

After the canticle fatigue fell more or less heavily upon 
all the occupants of the carriage. Only Sif^ter Ilyacinthe, 
so quick and active, and Sister Claire des Anges, so gentle, 
serious, and slight, retained, as on tlicir departure from 
Pdris^and during their sojourn Lourdes, the professional 
serenity of, women acoustomed to everything, and wont to 
triumph overeverything, amidst the bright gaiety of their 
white coifs and wimples. Madame de Jonquiere, who had 
8ca?fcely slept for five days past, had to make an effort to 
keep her poor eyes open ; and yet she was delighted with the 
journey, for her heart was full of joy at having arranged her 
daughter’s marriage, and at bringing back with her the 
greatest of all the miracles, a iniracAiUc wffiom everybody was 
talking of. She decided in her own mind that she would 
get to sleep that night, however bad the jolting might be; 
though on the other hand she could not shake off a covert 
fear with regard to La Grivotte, who looked very strange, 
excited and haggard, with dull eyes, and cheeks glowing 
with patches of violet colour. Madame de Jonquiere had 
tried a dozen times to keep her frorui fidgeting, but had not 
been able to induce her to remain still, with joined hands 
and closed eyes. Fortunately, the other patients gave her no 
anxiety; most of them were cither so relieved or so weary 
that they were already dozing off, Elise Kouquet, however, 
had bought herself a pocket mirror, a‘largo round one, in 
which she did not weary of contemplating herself, finding 
herself quite pretty, and verifying from minute to zninute the 
progress of her cure with a coquetry which, now that her 
monstrous face was becoming human again, made her purse 
her lips and try a variety of smiles. As for Sophie Couteau, 
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she was playing very prettily; for finding that nobody not^ 
asked to examine her foot, she had taken off her shoe and 
stocking of her own accord, repeating that she must surely 
have a pebble in one or the other of them; and as her com¬ 
panions still paid no attention to that little foot which the 
Blessed Virgin had been pleased to visit, she kept it in her 
hands, caressing it, seemingly delighted to touch it and turn 
it into a plaything. 

M. de Guersaint had meantime risen from his seat, and, 
leaning on the low partition behvcen the compartments, he 
w^as glancing at ]\I. Sabathier, when all of a sudden Marie 
called : ‘ Oh 1 father, :^\ther, look at this notch in the seat, 
it was the ironwork of my box that made it 1 * 

The discovery of this trace rendered her so happy that 
for a moment she forgot thorsecret sorrow which she seemed 
anxious to keep to herself. And in the same w,ay as Madame 
Vincent had burst out sobbing on perceiving the leather strap 
which her little girl had touched, so she burst ihfco joy at the 
sight of this scratch, which reminded her of her Tong mar¬ 
tyrdom in this same carriage, all the abomination which had 
now disappeared, vanished like a nightmare. ‘ To think that 
four days have scarcely gone by,’ she said; was lying 
there, I could not stir, and now, now I come and go, and feel 
so comfortable 1 ’ 

Pierre and M. de Guersaint were smiling at her; and 
l\r. Sabathier, who had heard her, slowly said: ‘ It is quite 
true. We leave a little of ourselves in things, a little of our 
sufferings and our hopes, and when we find them again they 
speak to us, and once more tell us the things which sadden us 
or make us gay.’ 

He had remained in his corner silent, with an air of 
resignation, ever since their departure from Lou»Ies. Even 
his wife whilst wrappinj^^ up his logs had only been able to 
obtain sundry shakes of the head from him in response to 
her inquiries whether he was suffering. In point of fact 
he was not suffering, but extreme dejection was overcoming 
him. 

* Thus for my own part,’ he continued, * during our long 
journey from Paris I tried to divert my thoughts by counting 
the bands in the roofing up there. There were thirteen from 
the lamp to the door. Well, I have just been counting them 
again, and naturally enough there are still thirteen. It’a 
like that brass knob beside me. You can't imagine wha4 
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dreams I had whilst I watched it shining at night-time 
when Monsieur TAbb^ was reading the story of Bernadette 
to us. Yes, I saw myself cured; I was making that journey 
to Rome which I have been talking of for twenty years past; 
I walked and travelled the world—briefly, I had all manner 
of wild and delightful dreams. And now here we are on our 
way back to Paris, and there are thirteen bands across the 
roofing there, and the Imob is still shining—all of which tells 
me that I’m again on the same seat, with my legs lifeless. 
Well, weU, it’s understood, I’m a poor, old, used-up animal, 
and such I shall remain.’ 

Two big tears appeared in his e^es ; he must have been 
passing through an hour of frightful bitterness. However, 
he raised his big square head, with its jaw typical of patient 
obstinacy, and added: ‘ This is lihe seventh year that I have 
been to Lourdes, and the Blessed Virgin has not listened to 
me. No matter ! It won’t prevent me from going back next 
year. PeHiaps she will at last deign to hear me.’ 

For his p^irt he did not revolt. And Pierre, wliilst chatting 
with him, was stupefied to find persistent, tenacious credulity 
8{?ringing up once more, in spite of everything, in the culti¬ 
vated brain of this man of intellect. What ardent desire of 
cure and life was it that had led to this refusal to accept 
evidence, this determination to remain blind? He stub¬ 
bornly clung to the resolution to be saved when all human 
probabilities were against him, when the experiment of the 
miracle itself had failed so many times already; and he had 
reached such a point that he wished to explain his fresh 
rebuff, urging moments of inattention at the Grotto, a lack 
of sufficient contrition, and all sorts of little transgressions 
which must have displeased the Blessed Virgin, Moreover, 
he w’as already deciding in his mind that he would perform 
a novena somewhere next year, before again repairing to 
Lourdes. 

‘ Ah 1 by the way,’ he resumed, ‘ do you know of the good- 
luck which my substitute has bad ? Yes, you must remember 
my telling you about that poor fellow rmffering from tubercu¬ 
losis, for whom I paid fifty francs when I obtained hospitalisa¬ 
tion for myself. Well, he has been thoroughly cured.’ 

* Really I And he was suffering from tuberculosis I ’ ex¬ 
claimed M. de Guersaint. 

‘ Certainly, monsieur, perfectly cured! I had seen him 
looking BO low, so yellow, so emaciated, when we started; but 
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when he came to pay me a visit at the Hospital he was quite a 
new man; and, dear me, I gave him five francs/ 

Pierre had to restrain a smile, for he had heard the story 
from Doctor Chassaigne. This miraculously healed indiyidual 
was a feigner, who had eventually been recognised at the 
medical Verification Office. It was, apparently, the third 
year that he had presented himself there, the first time 
alleging paralysis and the second time a tumour, both of 
which had been as completely healed as his pretended tubercu¬ 
losis. On each occasion he obtained an outing, lodging and 
food, and returned home loaded with alms. It appeared that 
he had formerly been a i^ospital nurse, and that he transformed 
himself, ‘ made-up ’ a face suited to his pretended ailment, in 
such an extremely artistic manner that it was only by chance 
that Doctor Bonamy had detected the imposition. Moreover, 
the Fathers had immediately required that the incident should 
be kept secret. What was the use of stirring up a ?candal which 
would only have led to jocular remarks in the newspapers ? 
Whenever any fraudulent miracles of this kind were discovered 
the Fathers contented .themselves with forcing the guilty 
parties to go aw^ay. Moreover, these feigners were far from 
numerous, despite all that was related of them in the amusing 
stories concocted by Voltairean humourists. Apart from faith, 
human stupidity and ignorance, alas 1 were quite sufficient to 
account for the miracles. 

M. Sabatbier, however, was greatly stirred by the idea 
that Heaven had healed this man who had gone to Lourdes at 
liis expense, whereas he himself was returning home still 
helpless, still in the same woeful state. He sighed, and, 
despite all bis resignation, could not help saying, with a touch 
of envy : ‘ What would you, however ? The I31(j!^sed Virgin 
must know very well what she’s about. Neither you nor my¬ 
self can call her to account to us for her actions. Whenever 
it may please her to cast her eyes on mo she will find me at 
her feet.’ 

After the ‘ Angelus * when they got to Mont-de-Marsan, 
Sister Hyaointhe made them repeat the second chaplet, the 
five sorrowful mysteries, Jesus in the Garden of Olives, Jesus 
scourged, Jesus crowmed with thorns, and Jesus carrying His 
cross. Then they took dinner in the carriage, for there would 
be no stopping until they reached Bordeaux, where they would 
only arrive at eleven o’clock at night. All the pilgrims’ 
basltets were crammed with provisions, to say nothing of the 
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milk, broth, chocolate and fruit which Sister Saint-Fran 9 ois 
had sent from the cantine. Then, too, there was fraternal 
sharing : they sat with their food on their laps and drew 
closep together, every comjjartment becoming, as it were, the 
scene of a picnic, to which each contributed his share. And 
they had finished'their meal and were paclcing up the remaining , 
bread again when the train passed Morcenx. 

‘ My children,’ now said Sister Hyacinthe, rising up, * the 
evening prayer! ’ 

Thereupon came a confused murmuring made up of ‘ Paters * 
and * Aves,’ self-examinations, acts of contrition and vows of 
trustful reliance in God, the Blesse(hVirgin and the Saints, 
with thanksgivings for that happy day, and, at last, a prayer 
for the living and for the faithful departed. 

‘ I warn you,’ then resumed the Sister, ‘ that when we get 
to Lamothc, at ten o’clock, I shall order silence. Howovei’, I 
fiiinjf you will all be very good and won’t require any rocking 
to get to sleep.’ 

This made them laugh. It was now half-past eight o’clock, 
and the night had slowly covered^ the country-side. The 
hills alone retained a vague trace of the twilight’s farewell, 
whilst a dense sheet of darkness blotted out all the low ground. 
Bushing on at full speed, the train entered an immense plain, 
and then there was nothing but a sea of darlmess, through 
; 5 vhich they ever and ever roiled under a blackish sky, studded 
with stars. 

For a moment or so Pierre had been astonislied by the 
demeanour of La Grivotte. While the other pilgrims and 
patients wore already dozing off, sinking down amidst the 
luggage, which the constant jolting shook, she had risen to her 
feet and was clinging to the partition in a sudden spasm of 
agony. And under the pale, yellqw, dancing gleam of the 
lamp she once more looked*emaciated, with a livid, tortured 
face. 

‘ Take care, madame, she will fall 1 * the priest called to 
Madame de Jonquiere, who, with eyelids lowered, was at last 
giving way to sleep. i 

She made all haste to intervene, but Sister Hyacinthe had 
turned more quickly and caught La Grivotte in her arms. A 
frightful fit of coughing, however, prostrated the unhappy 
creature upon the scat, and for live minutes she continued 
stifling, shaken by such an attack that her poor body seemed 
to be actually cracking and rending. Then a red thread 
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oozed from between her lips, and at last she spat up blood by 
the throatful. 

‘ Good heavens I good heavens! it’s coining on her again t * 
repeated Madame de Jonquiere in despair, ^ I had a fear of 
it; I was not at ease, seeing her looking so strange. Wait a 
moment; I will sit down beside her.’ 

But the Sister would not consent: * No, no, madame, sleep 
a little. I'll watch over her. You are not accustomed to it: 
you would end by making yourself ill as well.’ 

Then she settled herself beside La Grivotte, made her rest 
her head against her shoulder, and wiped the blood from her 
lips. The attack subsi;Jed, but weakness was coming back, 
so extreme that the wretched woman was scarcely able to 
stammer, * Oh, it is nothing, nothing at all; I am cured, I am 
cured, completely cured T 

Pierre was thoroughly upset. This sudden,‘overwhelmir\g 
relapse had sent an icy chill through the wl?ole carriage. 
Many of the passengers raised themselves up and Jooked at 
La Grivotte with terror in their eyes. Then they dived down 
into their corners again, and nobody spoke, nobody stirred any 
further. Pierre, for his part, reflected on the curious medical 
aspect of this girl’s case. Her strength had come back to her 
over yonder. She had displayed a ravenous appetite, she had 
walked long distances with a dancing gait, her face quite 
radiant the while; and now she had spat blood,her cough had 
broken out afresh, she again had the heavy ashen face of one 
in the last agony. Her ailment had returned to her with 
brutal force, victorious over everything. Was this, then, some 
special case of phthisis complicated by neurosis ? Or was it 
some other malady, some unknown disease, quietly continuing 
its work in the midst of contradictory diagnoses ? The sea of 
error and ignorance, the darkness amidst which human science 
is still struggling, again appealed to Pierre. And he once 
more saw Doctor Chassaigne shrugging his shoulders with 
disdain whilst Doctor Bonamy, full of serenity, quietly con¬ 
tinued his verification work, absolutely convinced that nobody 
would be able to prove t-o him the impossibility of bis miracles 
any more than he himself could have proved their possibility. 

‘ Oh 1 I am not frightened,’ La Grivotte continued, stam¬ 
mering. * I am cured, completely cured; they all told me so, 
over yonder.* 

Meantime the carriage was rolling, rolling along, through 
the black night. Each of its occupants was making prepara* 
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4ions, stretching himself out in order to sleep more comfortably* 
They compelled Madame Vincent to lie down on the seat, and 
gave her a pillow on which to rest her poor pain-racked head; 
and then, as docile as a child, quite stupefied, she fell asleep 
in a nightmare-like torpor, with big, silent tears still flowing 
from her closed e;fes, Elise Rouquet, who had a wdiole seat 
to herself, was also getting ready to lie down, but first of all 
she made quite an elaborate toilet, tying the black wrap 
which had served to hide her sore about her head, and then 
again peering into her glass to see if this headgear 
became her, now that the swelling of her lip had subsided. 
And again did Pierre feel astonished, it sight of that sore, 
which was cer1)ainly healing, if not already healed—that face, 
so lately a monster’s face, which one could now look at 
without feeling horrified. The sea of incertifude stretched 
before him once more. Was it even a real lupus ? Might it 
nof rather be some unknown form o| ulcer of hysterical origin ? 
Or ouglit oiie to admit that certain forms of lupus, as yet but 
imperfectly studied and arising from faulty nutrition of the 
skin, might be benefited by a great moral shock? At all 
events there here seemed to be a miracle, unless, indeed, the 
sore should reappear again in three weeks’, three months’, or 
three years’ time, like La Grivoite’s phtiiisis. 

It was ten o’clock, and tlio people in the carriage were 
falling asleep when they left Lamothe. Sister Hyacinthe, 
upon whose knees La Grivotto was now drowsily resting her 
head, was unable to rise, and, for form’s sake, merely said, 
‘ Silenae, silence, my children! ’ in a low voice, which died 
away amidst the growling rumble of the wheeis. 

However, something continued .stirring in an adjoining 
compartment; she heard a noise which irritated her nerves, 
and the cause of which she at last fancied she could under¬ 
stand. 

^ Why do you keep on kicking the seat, Sophie ? ’ she 
a^ked. * You must get to sleep, my child.’ 

* I’m not kicking, Sister. It's a key that was rolling about 
under my foot.’ 

* A key I—how is that ? Pass it to me.’ 

Then she examined it. A very old, poor-looking key it 
was —blackened, worn away, and polished by long use, its 
ring bearing the mark of where it had been broken and re- 
soldered. However, they all searched their pockets, and 
none of them, it seemed, had lost a key* 
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‘ I found it in the corner,’ now resumed Sophie ; 'it muift 
have belonged to the man.’ 

‘ What man ? ’ asked Sister Hyacinthe, 

‘ The man who died there.’ e 

They had already forgotten him. But it had surely been 
his, for Sister Hyacinthe recollected that she had heard some¬ 
thing fall while she was wiping his forehead. And she turned 
the key over and continued looking at it, as it lay in her hand, 
poor, ugly, wretched key that it was, no longer of any is^rfe,' 
never again to open the lock it belonged to—some unknown 
lock, hidden far away in the depths of the world. For a 
moment she was mi 1 Wed to put it in her pocket, as though by 
a kind of compassion for this little bit of iron, so humblo and 
so mysterious, since it was all that remained of that unknown 
man. But then the piods thought came to her that it is 
wrong to show attachment to any earthly * thing; and,^thG 
window being half-lowered, she tlirew out thex key, wjiich fell 
into the black night. * 

* You must not play any more, Sophie?;’ she resumed. 
‘Come, come, my chihlrtm, silence! ’ 

It was only after the brief stay at Bordeaux, however, at 
about half-past eleven o’clock, tliat sleep came back again and 
overiiowered all in the carriage. Madame de Jonqiiiere had 
been unable to contend against it any longer, and her head 
was now resting against the partition, her face wearing, an 
expression of happiness amidst all her fatigue. The Sabathiers 
were, in a like fashion, calmly sleeping; and not a sound now 
came from the conipartment which Hophio Couteaii ahd Elise 
Bouquet occupied, stretclicd in front of each other, on the 
seats. From time to time a low plaint would rise, a strangled 
cry of grief or fright, escaping from the lips, of Madame 
Vincent, who, amidst4iicr prostration, was being tortured by 
evil dreams. Sister Hyacinthe was one of the very few who 
still bad their eyes open, anxious as she was respecting La 
Grivotte, who now lay quite motionless, like a felled animal, 
breathing painfully, with a continuous wheezing sound. 
From one to the other end of this travelling dormitory, shaken 
by the rumbling of the train rolling on at full speed, the 
pilgrims and the sick surrendered themselves to sleep, and 
limbs dangled and' beads swayed under the pale, dancing 
gleams from the lamps. At the far end, in the compartment 
occupied by the ten female pilgrims, there was a woeful 
jumbbng of poor, ugly faces, old and young, and all open- 
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Ihouthed, as though sleep had suddenly fallen upon them at 
the moment they were finishing some hymn. Great pity 
came to the heart at the sight of all those mournful, weary 
beings,c prostrated by five days of wild hope and infinite 
ecstasy, and dcstin^jd to awaken, on the very morrow, to the 
stern realities of life. 

And now Pierre once more felt himself to be alone with 
Marie. She had not consented to stretch herself on the seat— 

‘ stfe had been lying down too long, she said, for seven years, 
alas! And in order that M. de Guersaint, who on leaving 
Bordeaux had again fallen into his child-like slumber, might 
be more at ease, Pierre came and sat^down beside the girl. 
As the light of the lamp annoyed her ho drew the little screen, 
and they thus found themselves in the sliade, a §oft and trans¬ 
parent shade. The train must now have been crossing a plain, 
foifcit glided through the night as in an endless flight, with a 
soundiike the* regular flapping of, huge wings. Through the 
window, wki-ch they bad opened, a delicious coolness came 
from the black fields, the fathomless fields, where not even 
any lonely little village lights could be. seen gleaming. For a 
moment Pierro had turned towards Marie and had noticed 
that her eyes were closed. But he could divine that she was 
not sleeping, that she was savouring the dec'p peacefulness 
which prevailed around them amidst the thundering roar of 
tbeir rush through the darkness, and, like her, he closed his 
eyelids and began dreaming. 

Yet once again did the past arise before him: the little 
house*at Neuilly, the embrace which they had exchanged near 
the fioworing hedge under the trees decked with sunlight. 
How far away all that already was, and with what perfume 
had it not •filled his life I Then bitter thoughts returned to 
him at the memory of the day when,ho had become a priest. 
Since she would never bo a woman, ho had consented to be a 
man no more ; and that was to prove their eternal misfortune, 
for ironical Nature was to make her a wife and a mother 
after all. Had he only been able to retain his faith ho might 
have found eternal consolation in it. But all his attempts to 
regain it had been in vain. He had gone to Lourdes, he had 
striven his utmost at the Grotto, he had hoped for a moment 
that he would end by believing should Marie be miraculously 
healed ; but total and irremediable ruin had come when the 
predicted cure had taken place even as science had foretold. 
And their idyll, so pure and so painful, the long story of their 
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affection bathed in tears, likewise spread ont before him. Shu, 
having penetrated his sad secret, had come to Lourdes to pray 
to Heaven for the miracle of his conversion. When they had 
remained alone mider the trees amidst the perfume of the in¬ 
visible roses, during the night procession, they had prayed 
one for the other, mingling one in tlie other, with an ardent 
desire for their mutual happiness. Before the Grotto, toos 
she had entreated the Blessed Virgin to forget her and to 
save him, if she could obtain but one favour from her Divhie 
Son. Then, healed, beside herself, transported with love and 
gratitude, whirled with her little car up the inclined ways to 
the Basilica, she had>vthought her prayei's granted, and had 
cried aloud the joy she felt that they should have both been 
saved, together, together I Ah I that lie which he, prompted by 
affection and charity, had told, that error in which he had from 
that moment suffered her to remain, with whjct a weight did it 
oppress his heart! It was the heavy slab whicLx walled-him in 
his voluntarily chosen sepulchre. He remembered the frightful 
attack of grief which had almost killed him in the gloom of 
the crypt, his sobs, his brutal revolt, his longing to ke^ her 
for himself alone, to possess her since he knew her to be his 
own—all that rising passion of his awakened manhood, which 
little by little had fallen asleep again, drowned by the rushing 
river of liis tears; and in order that he might not destroy the 
divine illusion which possessed her, yielding to brotherly com¬ 
passion, he had taken that heroic vow to lie to her, that vow 
which now filled him with such anguish. 

Pierre shuddered amidst his reverie. Would he have the 
strength to keep that vow for ever ? Had he not detected a 
feeling of impatience in his heart even whilst he was waiting 
for her at the railway station, a jealous longing to leave that 
Lourdes which she loved too well, in the vague hope that she 
might again become his own,'somewhere far away? If he 
had not been a priest he would have married her. And what 
rapture, what felicity would then have been his 1 Ho would 
have given himself wholly unto her, she would have been 
wholly his own, and ho and she would have lived again in the 
dear child that would doubtless have been born to them. 
Ab 1 surely that alone was divine, the life which is complete, 
the life which creates life I And then his reverie strayed: he 
pictured himself married, and the thought filled him with such 
delight that he asked why such a dream should be unrealis- 
able ? She knew no more than a child of ten; he would 
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educate hei?, form lior mind. She would then understand 
tliat this cure for which she thought herself indebted to the 
Blessed Virgin, had in reality come to her from the Only 
Mother, serene and impassive Nature. But even whilst he 
was thus settling things in his mind a kind of terror, born of 
his religious education, arose within him. Could he tell if 
that human happiness with which he desired to endow her 
would ever be worth as much as the holy ignorance, the infan¬ 
tile candour in which she now lived ? How bitterly he would 
"ropl’oach himself afterwards if she should not be happy. Then, 
too, what a drama it would all be ; he to throw olf the 
cassock, and marry this girl healed by an alleged miracle—• 
ravage her faith sufficiently to induce h'er to consent to such 
sacrilege ? Yet therein lay the brave course; there lay reason, 
life, real manhood, real woraariliood. Why, then, did he 
not dare? Homble sadness was’breaking upon bis reverie, 
he became conscious of nothing beyond the suffierings of his 
poor heart. 

Tho traiil' was still foiling along with its great noise of 
flapping wings. Beside Pierre and Marie, only Bister 
Hyiicinthe was still awake amidst the weary slumber of the 
carriage ; and, just then, Marie leant towards Pierre, and 
softly said to him : ^ It’s strange, my friend ; I am so sleepy, 
and yet I can’t sleep.* Then, with a light laugh, she added: 
* I’ve got Paris in my head I * 

® * How is that—Paris ? ’ 

• Yes, yes. I’m thinking that it’s waiting for me, that I 
am about to return to it—that Paris which I know nothing of, 
and wKere I shall have to live! ’ 

These words brought fresh anguish to Pierre’s heart. He 
had well foreseen it; she could no longer belong to him, she 
would belong to others. If Lourdes had restored her to 
him, Paris was about to take her from Itiin again. And he 
pictured this ignorant little being fatally acquiring all the 
education of woman. That little spotless soul wliich had 
remained so candid in the frame of a big girl of three-and- 
twenty, that soul which illness had kept apart from others, 
far from life, far even from novels, wodld soon ripen, now 
that it could fly freely once more. He beheld her, a gay* 
healthy young girl, running everywhere, looking and learning, 
and, some day, meeting the husband who would finish her 
education. 

‘And so,’ said he, ‘you propose to amuse yourself in Paris 
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‘ Oh I what are you saying, my friend ? Are we rich 
enough to amuse ourselves ? ’ she replied. ^ No, I was think¬ 
ing of my poor sister Blanche, and wondering what I should 
be able to do in Paris to help her a little. She is so good, 
she works so hard; I'don’t wish that she should have to con¬ 
tinue earning all the money.’ 

And, after a fresh pause, as he, deeply moved, remained 
silent, she added: ‘ Formerly, before I sutlered so dreadfully, 
I painted miniatures rather nicely. You remember, don’t you, 
that 1 painted a portrait of papa which was very like him, and 
which everybody praised. You will help me, won’t you ? You 
will find me customers ? * 

Then she began talking of the new life which she was 
about to live. She wanted to arrange her room and hang it 
with cretonne, something pretty, with a pattern of little blue 
flowers. She would buy if'out of the first money she could 
save. Blanche had spoken to her of the big shops where 
things could be bought so cheaply. To go ouo-'witli Blanche 
and run about a little would be so anrusing for hci, wlio, con¬ 
fined to her bed since childhood, had never feeen anything. 
Then Pierre, who for ai-momcnt had been calmer, again her^an 
to suffer, for he could divine all her glowing desire to live, her 
ardour to see everything, know everything, and taste every¬ 
thing. It was at last the awakening of the woman whom she 
was destined to be, whom he had divined in childhood’s days— 
a dear creature of gaiety and passion, with blooming lips, 
starry eyes, a milky complexion, golden hair, all resplendent 
with the joy of being. 

‘Oh I I shall work, I shall work,’ she resumed ; ‘but you 
are right Pierre, I shall also amuse myself, because it cannot 
be a sin to be gay, can it ? ’ 

‘ No, surely not, Marie.’ 

* On Sundays we will go into the country, oh I very far 
away, into the woods where there are beautiful trees. And 
we will sometimes go to the theatre, too, if papa will take us. 
I have been told that there are many plays that one may see. 
But, after all, it’s not all tliat. Provided I can go out and 
walk in the streets and see things, I shall be so happy; I 
shall come home so gay. It is so nice to live, is it not, 
Pierre ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes, Marie, it is very nice.’ 

A chill like that of death was coming over him; his regret 
that he was no longer a man was filling him with agony. 
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'But since slie tempted him lilvc this with her irritating candour, 
^hy should ho not confess to her the truth which was ravaging 
his being? He would have won her; have conquered her. 
Never had a more frightful struggle arisen between his heart 
and hiji will. For a moment ho was on the point of uttering 
irrevocable words. 

But with the voice of a joyous child she was already 
resuming : ‘ Oh ! look at poor jiapa ; how pleased ho must be 
to sleep so soundly 1 ’ 

the scat in front of them M. de Guersaint was indeed 
slumbering with a comfortable expression on his face, as 
though he were in his bed, and had no consciousness of the 
continual joltyig of the train. This uitonotonous rolling and 
heaving seemed, in fact, a lullaby rocking the whole carriage 
to sleep. All surrendered themselves to it, sinking powerless 
on to the piles of bags and parcels, many of wliicli had also 
fallen; and thS rhythmical growling of the wheels never 
ceased in the iMiknown darkness tjjrough which the train was 
still rolling .’“•Now and again, as they passed through a station 
or under a bridge, there would bo a loud rush of wind, a tem¬ 
pest would suddenly sweep by ; and thgn the lulling, growling 
sound would begi]! again, ever the same for hours together. 

Marie gently took hold of Pierre’s liands ; ho and she were 
so lost, so completely alone among all those prostrated beings, 
in the deep rumbling peacefulness of the train, flying across 
thft black night. And sadness, the sadness which she had 
hitherto hidden, had again come back to her, casting a shadow 
over her large blue eyes. 

* You will often come with us, my good Pierre, won’t 
you ? ’ she asked. 

He had started on feeling her little hand pressing his own. 
His heart was on his lips, he was making up his mind to 
speak. However, lie once again ijestraiiied himself and 
stammered: * I am not always at liberty, Mario; a priest 
cannot go everywhere.’ ^ 

‘ A priest ? ’ she repeated. ‘ Yes, yes, a priest. I understand.’ 

Then it was she who spoke, who confessed the mortal 
secret which had been oppressing her heart ever since they 
had started. She leant nearer, and in a lower voice resumed: 
‘ Listen, my good Pierre; I am fearfully sad. I may look 
pleased, but there is death in my soul. You did not tell me 
the truth yesterday.’ 

He became quite scared, but did not at first understand 
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her. * I did not tell you the truth- About what ? * td 

asked. 

A kind of shame restrained her, and she again hesitated at 
the moment of descending into the depths of another con¬ 
science than her own. Then, like a friend, a sister, she con¬ 
tinued : * No, you let me believe that you had been saved with 
mo, and it was not true, Pierre, you have not found your lost 
faith again.’ 

Good Lord ! she knew. For hinf this was desolation, 
such a catastrophe that ho forgot his torments. And, at first, 
he obstinately clung to the falsehood born of his fraternal 
charity. ‘ But I assure you, Marie. How can you have formed 
such a wicked idea ? ’ t , 

‘ Oh ! be quiet, my friend, for pity’s sake. It would grieve 
me too deeply if you were to speak to me falsely again. It 
was yonder, at the station, at the moment_ when we were 
starting, and that unhappy man had died. Good Afebd 
Judaine had knelt down toj)ray for the repose-of that rebel¬ 
lious soul. And I divined everything, I understo«jd everything 
when I saw that you did not kneel as well, that prayer did not 
rise to your lips as to his.’ 

‘ But, really, I assure you, Marie-* 

‘ No, no, you did not pray for the dead ; you no longer 
believe. And besides, there is something else ; something I 
can guess, something which comes to mo from you, a despair 
which you can’t hide from me, a melancholy look which comes 
into your poor eyes directly they meet mine. The Blessed 
Virgin did not grant my prayer, she did not restore your faith, 
and I am very, very wretclied.’ 

She was weeping, a hot tear fell upon the priest’s hand; 
which she was still holding. It quite upset him, and he ceased 
struggling, confessing, in his turn letting his tears flow, 
whilst, in a very low voi?e, he stammered : ‘ Ah I Marie, I am 
very wretched also. Oh I so very WTetched.* 

For a moment they remained silent, in their cruel grief at. 
feeling that the abyss which parts different beliefs was yawn¬ 
ing between them. They would never belong to one another 
again, and they w'ore In despair at being so utterly unable to 
bring themselves nearer to one another; but the severance 
was henceforth definitive, since Heaven itself had been unable 
to reconnect the bond. And thus, side by side, they wept over 
their separation. 

‘ I who prayed so fervently for your conversion,’ she said 
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In a dolorous voice, * I who was so happy. It had seemed to 
ihe that your soul was mingling with mine; and it was so 
delightful to have been saved together, together. I felt such 
strength for life ; oh, strength enough to raise the world I * 

He did not answer; his tears were still llowing, flowing 
without end, 

I 

* And to think/ she resumed, * that I was saved all alone; 
that this great happiness fell upon me without you having 
any share in it. And to see you so forsaken, so desolate, when 
loaded with grace and joy, rends my heart. Ah I how 
severe the Blessed V irgin has been I Why did she not heal 
your soul at the same time as she healed my body ? * 

The last (opportunity was prescntiiig itself; he ought to 
. have illumined this innocent creature’s mind with the light 
of reason, have explained the miracle to her, ;n order that 
life, after accomplishing its healthful work in her body, might 
coi^plete its triTimph by throwing them into one another’s 
arms. .He als# was healed, his mi^id was healthy now, and it 
was not for the loss of faith, but for the loss of herself, that he 
was Weeping. However, invincible compassion was taking pos- 
se^iojjL of him amidst all bis grief. No, no, he would not trouble 
that dear soul; lie womd not rob her of her belief, which 
some day might prove her only stay amidst the sorrows of this 
world. One cannot yet require of children and women the 
bitter heroism of reason. He had not the strength to do it; 
lie*even thought that he had not the right. It would have 
seemed to him violation, abominable murder. And ho did 
not speak out, but his tears flowed, hotter and hotter, in this 
immolation of his love, this despairing sacrifice of his own 
happiness in order that she might remain candid and ignorant 
and gay at heart. 

‘ Ob, MfU’ie, bow wretched I am ! Nowhere on the roads, 
nowhere at the galleys even, is tbero^a man more wretched 
than myself! Oh, Marie, if you only knew ; if you only knew 
how wretched I am! ’ 

She was distracted, and caught him in her trembling arms, 
wishing to console him with a sisterly embrace. And at that 
moment the woman awaking within her understood everything, 
and she herself sobbed with sorrow that both human and divine 
will should thus part them. She had never yet reflected on 
such things, but suddenly she caught a glimpse of life, with 
its passions, its struggles, and its siiilerings ; and then, 
seeking for what she might say to soothe in some degieo that 
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broken heart, she stammered very faintly, distressed that she 
could find nothing sweet enough, ‘ I know, I know-’ 

Then the words it was needful she should speak came to 
her; and as though that which she had to say ought only to 
be heard by the angels, she became anxious and looked around 
her. But tlie slumber which reigned in,the carriage seemed 
more heavy even than before. Her father was still sleeping, 
with the innocent look of a big child. Not one of the pilgrims, 
not one of the ailing ones, had stirred amidst the rough rocking 
which bore them onward. Even Sister Hyacinthe, giving Vay 
to the overpowering weariness, had just closed her eyes, after 
drawing the lamp-screen in her own compartment. And now 
there were only vaguet shadows there, ill-defined bodies amidst 
nameless things, ghostly forms scarce visible, which a tempest 
blast, a furiQus rush, was carrying on and on through the 
darkness. And she likewise ^ distrusted that black country¬ 
side whoso unknown depths went by on either side of the U>ain 
without one even being abjp to toll what forests, what rivers, 
wdiat bills one was crossing. A shoit time back some bright 
sparks of light had appeared, possibly the’lights of some 
distant forges, or thewoeful lamps of workers or suf/eiVJ-'rs. 
Now, however, the night again streamed deeply all round, 
the obscure, infinite, nameless sea, farther and farther through 
which they ever went, not knowing where they were. 

Then, w^ith a chaste confusion, blushing amidst her tears, 
Marie placed her lips near Pierre’s ear. * Listen, my friend ; 
there is a great secret between the Blessed Virgin and myself. 
1 had sw’orn that I would never tell it to anybody. But you 
are too unhappy, you are suhoring too bitterly; she will for¬ 
give me ; I will confide it to you.’ 

And in a faint breath she went on ; ‘ During that night of 
love, you know, that night of burning ecstasy which I spent 
before the Grotto, I en,ij^‘igcd myself by a vow: I promised the 
Blessed Virgin the gift of my chastity if she would but heal 
me. . . . Bhe has healed me, and never—you hear me, Pierre^ 
never will I marry anybody.’ 

Ah I what unhoped-for sweetness I He thought that a 
balmy dew was falling on his poor wounded heart. It was a 
divine enchantment, a delicious relief. If she belonged to 
none other she would always be a little bit his own. And 
bow well she had known his torment and what it was needful 
she should say in order that life might yet bo possible for 
him. 
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^ In his tnm he wished to find happy words and promise 
tnat he also would ever be hers, evej: love her as he had 
loved her since childhood, like the dear creature she was, 
whose one kiss, long, long ago, had sufficed to perfume his 
entire tlfe. But she made him stop, already anxious, fearing 
to spoil that pure •moment. * No, no, my friend,’ she mur¬ 
mured, ‘ let us say nothing more; it would be wrong, perhaps. 
I am very w^eary ; I shall sleep quietly now.’ 

^^,^And, with lier head against liis shoulder, she fell asleep 
at once^like a sister who is all confidence, lie for a moment 
kept himself awake in that painful happiness of renunciation 
which they had just tasted together. It was all over, quite 
over now ; thft sacrifice was consummated. Ho would live a 
solitary life, apart from the life of other men. Never would 
he know woman, never would ipy child be •born to him. 
And there remajned to him oidy the consoling pride of that 
accepted and desired suicide, with the desolate grandeur that 
attached to lives which are beyondi the x^ale of nature. 

But fatigue,overpowered him also ; his eyes closed, and in 
his turn bo fell asleep. And afterwards his head slq^ped 
downfand his cheelv toucdiod the cht?ek of his dear friend, 
who was sleeping very gentlj with her brow against his 
shoulder. Then their hair mingled. She had her golden 
hair, her royal hair, half unbound, and it streamed over his 
face, and he dreamed amidst its x>erfume. Doubtless the 
safne blissful dream fell upon them both, for their loving 
faces assumed the same expression of rapture; they both 
seeme^ to be smiling to the angels. It was chaste and 
X)assionate abandon, the imioceiice of chance slumber placing 
them in one another’s arms, with warm, close lips so that 
their breath mingled, like the breath of two babes lying in 
the same crhdle. And such was their bridal night, the con¬ 
summation of the S}iiritual marriage* in which they were to 
live, a delicious annihilation boim of extreme fatigue, with 
scarcely a fleeting dream of mystical possession, amidst this 
carriage of wretchedness and suffering, which still and ever 
rolled along through the dense night. Hours and hours 
slipped by, the wheels growled, the bags and baskets swung 
from the brass hooks, whilst from the piled-up, crushed 
bodies there only arose a sense of terrible fatigue, the great 
physical exhaustion brought back from the land of miracles 
when ihe overworked souls returned home. 

At lasfc, at five o’clock, whilst the sun was rising, there 
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■was a sudden awakening, a resounding entry into a large 
station, with porters,, calling, doors opening, and people 
scrambling together. They were at Poitiers, and at once the 
whole carriage W’as on foot, amidst a chorus of laughter and 
exclamations. * 

Little Sophie Couteau alighted here^ and was bidding 
everybody farewell. She embraced all the ladies, even passing 
over the partition to take leave of Sister Claire des Anges, 
whom nobody had seen since the previous evening, for, silent 
and slight of build, with eyes full of mystery, she had:'V>rnisJaed 
into her corner. Then the child came back again, took her 
little parcel, and showed herself particularly amiable towards 
Sister Hyacinthe and'Madame do Jonqui^ro. ‘ 

‘ A 21 revoir, Sister 1 An revoir^ madame! I thank you for 
all your kindness.* ^ 

' You must come back again next year, my child.* 

' Oh, I sha’n’t fail, Sister ; it’s my duty.’ * 

‘ And be good, my dear*child, and take care*of youifbealth, 
so that the Blessed Virgin may be proud of yquT' 

‘ To be sure, madame, she was so good to me, and it 
amuses me so much to go to see her 1 * 

When she was on the platform, all the pilgrims in the 
carriage leaned out, and with happy faces watched her go off. 
‘ Till next year 1 ’ they called to her ; ‘ till next year I ’ 

' Yes, yes, thank you kindly. Till next year,’ 

The morning prayer was only to be said at Chatelheradlt. 
After the stoppage at Poitiers, when the train was once more 
rolling on in the fresh breeze of morning, M. de Gqersaint 
gaily declared that he bad slept delightfully, in spite of the 
hardness of the seat. Madame de Jonqui^ro also congratu¬ 
lated herself on the good rest which she had had, and of which 
she had been in so much need; though, at the safne time, she 
was somewhat annoyed at ibaving left Sister Hyacinthe 
all alone to watch over La Grivotte, who was now shivering 
with intense fever, again attacked by her horrible cough. 
Meanwhile the other female pilgrims were tidying themselves. 
The ten women at the far end of the carriage wore fastening 
their fichzis and tying their cap strings, with a kind of modest 
nervousness displayed on their mournfully ugly faces. And 
Elise Kouquet, all attention, with her face close to her pocket 
glass, did not cease examining her nose, mouth, and cheeks, 
admiring herself with the thought that she was really and 
truly becoming nice-looking. 
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And it was then that Pierre and Marie again experienced a 
feeling of deep compassion on glancii:)g at Madame Vincent, 
whom nothing had been able to rouse from a state of torpor, 
neither the tumultuous stoppage at Poitiers, nor the noise of 
voice3*which had continued ever since they had started off 
again. Prostrate’on the seat, she had not opened her eyes, 
but still and ever slumbered, tortured by atrocious dreams. 
And, with big tears still streaming from her closed eyes, she 

caught hold of the pillow which had been forced upon her, 
and wa^ closely pressing it to her breast in some nightmare 
born of her suffering. Pier poor arms, which had so long 
carried her dying daughter, her arms now unoccupied, for 
ever empty,•had found this cushiofl whilst she slept, and 
had coiled around them, as around a phantom, with a blind 
and frantic embrace. ^ • 

On the other band, M. Sabathier had woke up feeling 
qilite joyous. ^ Whilst his wife was pulling up his rug, care¬ 
fully wrapping it round his liftless legs, he began to chat 
with sparkling eyes, once more basking in illusion. Ho had 
dreamt of Lourdes, said he, and had seen the Blessed Virgin 
iSantng towards him with a smile af kindly promise. And 
then, although he had before him both Madame Vincent, that 
mother whose daughter the Virgin had allowed to die, and 
La Grivotte, the wretched woman whom she had healed and 
who had so cruelly relapsed into her mortal disease, he never¬ 
theless rejoiced and made merry, repeating to M. do Guersaint, 
with an air of perfect conviction : ‘ Oh ! I shall return home 
quit^ easy in mind, monsieur—I shall be cured next year. 
Yes, yes, as that dear little girl said just now: “ Till next 
year, till next year I ” ’ 

It was indestructible illusion, victorious even over cer¬ 
tainty, eternal hope determined not to die, but shooting up 
with more life than ever, aft^r eaclf defeat, upon the ruins of 
everything. 

At Chatelherault Sister Hyacinthe made them say the 
morning prayer, the * Pater,’ the ' Ave,’ the ‘ Credo,’ and an 
appeal to God begging Him for the happiness of a glorious 
day. * O God, grant me sufficient strength that I may avoid 
all that is evil, do all that is good, and suffer without com* 
plaint every pain,’ 
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THE DEATH OE BEBNADKTTE —THE NEW RELIGION 

And the journey continued; the train rolled, still rolled 
along. At Siiinte-Mauro the prayers of the mass were said, 
and at Saint-Pierre-des-Corps the Credo was chanted. IIowj. 
ever, the religious exercises no longer proved so weii6hme; 
the pilgrims’ zeal was flagging somewhat in the increasing 
fatigue of this return journey, after such prolonged mental 
excitement. It occurred^to Bister Ilyacinthe that'the happiest 
way of entertaining these poor worn-out folks would be for 
someone to read aloud; and she promised that she would 
allow Monsieur TAbbe to read thiun tlie finisli of Bernadette’s 
life, some of the marvellous episodes of which ho had already 
on two occasions related to tiiem. However, they must’wait 
until they arrived at Les Aubrais ; there would be*nearly two 
hours between Les Aubrais and Etampes, ample time to 
finish the story without Veing disturbed. • ' 

Then the various religious exercises followed one after the 
other, in a monotonous repetition of the order which had 
been observed whilst they crossed the same plains on their 
W’ay to Lourdes. They again began the Bosary at Araboise, 
where they said the first chaplet, the Five Joyful Mysteries \ 
then, after singing the canticle, ‘ 0 loving Mother, bless,’ at 
Blois, they recited the second chaplet, the Five Sorropvful 
Mysteries, at Beaugency, Borne little fleecy clouds had 
veiled the sun since morning, and the landscapes, very sweet 
and somewhat sad, flow by with a continuous fan-like motion. 
The trees and houses on either side of the lino disappeared in 
the grey light with the lUetness^of vague visions, whilst the 
distant hills, enveloped in mist, vanished more slowly, with 
the gentle rise and fall of a swelling sea. Between Beaugency 
and Les Aubrais the train seemed to slacken speed, though it 
still kept up the rhythmical, persistent rumbling of its wheels, 
which the deafened pilgrims no longer even heard. 

At length, when Les Aubrais had been left behind, they 
began to lunch in the carriage. It was then a quarter to twelve, 
and when they had said the ‘ Angelus,' and the three ‘ Avea" 
had been thrice repeated, Pierre took from Marie’s bag the 
Uttle book whose blue cover was ornamented with an artless 
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picture of Our Lady of Lourdes. Sister Hyacintho clapped 
her hands as a signal for silence, and amidst the wakefulness 
of one and all, the ardent curiosity of tLose big children who 
were so impassioned by the marvellous story, the priest was 
able to^ begin reading in his fine, penetrating voice. Now 
came the narrative of Bernadette’s sojourn at Nevers, and 
then her death there. Pierre, however, as on the two previous 
occasions, soon ceased following the exact text of the little 
,hook, and added charming anecdotes of his own, both what 
ho"tn4^v^^nd what he could divine ; and, for himself alone, he 
again evolved the true story, the human, pitiful story, that 
which none had ever told, and which he felt so deeply. 

It was on the 8th July, 18G0, that Ikwnadette left Lourdes. 
She went to take the veil at Nevers, in the Convent of Saint- 
Gildard, the chief habitation of the Sisters on duty at the 
Asylum where ^he had learnt to fead and had been living for 
eigfit years. She was then twenty-two years of age, and it 
was ei^it year? since the Blessed ^Virgin had appeared to her. 
And her fare^^lls to the Grotto, to the Basilica, to the whole 
town which she loved, were w'atered with tears. But she could 
noloitger remain there, owing to tlie*continuous persecution 
of public curiosity, the visits, the homage, and the adoration 
paid to her, from which, on account of her delicate health, she 
suffered cruelly. Her sincere humility, her timid love of 
shade and silence, had at last produced in her an ardent desire 
to* disappear, to hide her resounding glory—the glory of one 
whom Heaven had chosen and whom the world w'ould not 
leave in peace—in the depth of some unknown darkness ; and 
she longed only for simpio-mindednoss, for a quiet humdrum 
life devoted to prayer and petty daily occupations. Her 
departure was therefore a relief both to her and to the Grotto, 
which she’was beginning to embarrass with her excessive 
innocence and burdensome coijiplainliB. 

At Nevers, Saint-Gildard ought to have proved a paradise, 
- She there found fresh air, sunshine, spacious apartments, and 
an extensive garden planted with fine trees. Yet she did 
not enjoy peace ; that utter forgetfulness of the world for 
which one flees to the far-away desert. * Scarcely twenty days 
after her arrival she donned the garb of the Order and assumed 
the name of Sister Marie-Bernard, for the time being simply 
engaging herself by partial vows. However, the world still 
flook^ around her, the persecution of the multitude began 
irfresh. She was pursued even into the cloister through an 
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irresistible desire to obtain favours from her saintly person, 
All! to see lior, touch her, become lucky by gazing on her 
or suriT-ptitinirdy rubbing some medal against her dress. 
It Wiis till- cia-ii,lions passion of fetisliism, a rush of believers 
pursuing this poor beatified being in the desire which ekeh felt 
to secure a share of hope and divine illusicn. She wept at it 
with very weariness, with impatient revolt, and often repeated: 

^ ^Vhy do they torment me like this ? What more is there in 
me than in others ? ’ And at last she felt real grief at 
becoming ‘ the raree-sliow,’ as she ended by termir/g'^lierself 
with a sad, sutfering smile. She defended herself as far as she 
could, refusing to S(.'e anyone. Her companions defended 
her also, and sometiiifes very sternly, showing her only to 
such visitors as were authorised by the Bishop. The doors 
of the con veil toremained closed, and ecclesiastics almost alone 
succeeded in effecting an entmnee. Still, evr*n this wa& too 
much for her desire for solitude, and she often had to'be 
obstinate, to request that tliQ priests who had called might be 
sent away, weary as she was of always telling thS same story, 
of ever answering the same questions. She was incensed, 
wounded, on behalf of 4ho Blessed Virgin herself. Stih, she 


sometimes had to yield, for the J3ishop in person would bring 
great personages, dignitaries, and prelates; and she would 
then appear with her grave air, answering politely and as 
briefly as possible; only feeling at ease when she was allowed 
to return to her shadowy corner. Never, indeed, had distinction 
weighed more heavily on a mortal. One day, when she was 
asked if she was not proud of the continual visits paid ]}ev by 
the Bishop, she answered simply: * Monseigneur does not 
come to see me, be comes to show me.' On another occasion 


some princes of the Church, great militant Catholics, who 
wished to see her, were overcome with emotion atid sobbed 
before her; but, in her horror being shown, in the vexation 
they caused her simple mind, she left them without compre¬ 
hending, merely feeling very weary and very sad. 

At length, however, she grew accustomed to Saint-Gildard, 
and spent a peaceful existence there, engaged in avocations 
of which she became*' very fond. She was so delicate, so 
frequently ill, that she was employed in the infirmary, in 
addition to the little assistance she rendered there, she worked 


with her needle, with which she became rather skilful, em¬ 


broidering albs and altar-cloths in a delicate manner, at 
times she would lose ail strength, and be unable to do even 
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yns light work. When she was not confined to her bod she 
spent long days in an easy-chair, her only diversion being to 
recite her rosary or to read some pious work. Now that she 
had learnt to read, books interested her, especially the beau¬ 
tiful sfories of conversion, the delightful legends in which 
saints of both so 2 ^?es appear, and the splendid and terrible 
dramas in which the devil is baffled and cast back into hell. 
But her great favourite, the book at which she continually 
^najvejled, was the Bible, that wonderful New Testament of 
whose p^i’^etual miracle she never wearied. Bhe remembered 
the Bible at Bartrds, that old book which had been in the 
family a hundred years, and whose pages had turned yellow; 
she could again see her foster-father flip a pin between the 
leaves to open the book at random, and then read aloud from 
the top of the right-hand page* and even at'that time she 
had already koiDwn those bcafitiml stories so well that she 
coifld have continued repeating the narrative by heart, what¬ 
ever might be tlie passage at whicli the perusal had ceased. 
And now that she read the book herself, she found in it a 
constant source of surprise, an ever-increasing delight. The 
stflry of the Passion particularly upset her, as though it were 
some extraordinary tragical event that had happened only the 
day before. She sobbed with pity ; it made her poor suffering 
body quiver for hours. Mingled with her tears, perhaps, there 
w^is the unconscious dolour of her own passion, the desolate 
Calvary which she also had been ascending ever since her 
childhood. 

When Bernadette was^ well, and able to perforin her 
duties in the infirmary, she bustled about, filling the building 
with her childish liveliness. Until her death she remained 
an innocent infantile being, fond of laughing, romping, and 
play. She was very little, the smallest Sister of the com¬ 
munity, so that her companioiis always treated her somewhat 
like a child. Her face grew long and hollow, and lost its 
* bloom of youth ; but she retained the pure, divine brightness 
of her eyes, the beautiful eyes of a visionary, in which, as in a 
limpid sky, you detected the flight of^ her dreams. As she 
grew older and her sufferings increased she became somewhat 
sour-tempered and violent, cross-grained, anxious, and at 
times rough; little imperfections which after each attack 
filled her with remorse. She would humble herself, think 
herstlf damned, and beg pardon of everyone. But, more 
frequently, what a good little daughter of Providence she was! 
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She became lively, alert, quick at repartee, full of mirtb- 
provokiug remarks, with a grace quite her own, which made 
her beloved. In spite of her great devotion, although she 
spent days in prayer, she was not at all bigoted or over¬ 
exacting with regard to otliers, but tolerant and compassionate. 
In fact, no nun was ever so much a wdman, with distinct 
features, a decided personality, charming even in its puerility. 
And this gift of childishness which she had retained, the 
simple innocence of the child she still was, also made chil^yeu 
love her as though they recognised in her one of thefhselves. 
They all ran to her, jumped upon her lap, and passed 
their tiny arms round her neck, and the garden would 
then fill with the noiV^e of joyous games, racies and cries ; 
and it was not she who ran or cried the least, so happy 
was she at oij*ce more feeling herself a poor unknown little 
girl as in the far-away days 'of Bartres I Later on it was 
related that a mother had one day brought her paral^ed 
child to the convent for the saint to touch and cure it. The 
■woman sobbed so much that the Huperior ended'by consenting 
to make the attempt. However, as Bernadette indignantly 
protested whenever Rh6 was asked to perform a miracle, ^he 
was not forewarned, but simply called to take the sick child 
to the infirmary. And she did so, and when she stood the 
child on the ground it walked. It was cured. 

Ah! how many times must Bartres and her free child¬ 
hood spent watching her lambs—the years x>assed among the 
liills, in the long grass, in the leafy woods—have returned to 
her during tlie hours she gave to her dreams when weary of 
praying for sinners I No one tlien fathomed her soul, no one 
could say if involuntary regrets did not rend her wounded 
heart. One day she spoke some words, which her historians 
have preserved, with the view of making her passion more 
touching. Cloistered f^ir away from her mountains, con¬ 
fined to a bed of sickness, she exclaimed: ‘ It seems to me 
that I was made to live, to act, to be ever on the move, and* 
yet the Lord will have me remain motionless.’ What a 
revelation, full of a tqrriblo testimony and immense sadness ! 
"Why should the Lord wish that dear being, all grace and 
gaiety, to remain motionless ? Could she not have honoured 
Him equally well by living the free, healthy life that she had 
been born to live ? And would she not have done more to 
increase the world’s happiness and her own if, instead of 
praying for sinners, her constant occupation, she had given 
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h^r love to the husband who might have been wedded to her 
and the children who might have been born to her ? She, 
so gay and so active, would, on certain evenings, become 
extremely depressed. She turned gloomy and remained 
wrapped in herself, as though overcome by excess of pain. 
No doubt the cup w?is becoming too bitter. The thought of 
her life’s perpetual renunciation was killing her. 

Did Bernadette often think of Lourdes whilst she was at 
SairJ; Q^ddard ? What knew she of the triumph of the Grotto, 
of the prSfligies which were daily transforming that land of 
miracles ? Theso questions were never thoroughly elucidated. 
Her companions were forbidden to talk to her of such matters, 
which remained enveloped in absolute, Continual silence. She 
herself did not care to speak of them; she kept silent with 
regard to the mysterious past, and, evinced no dCsire to know 
the jpAbsent, however triumphaht it might be. But all the 
same did not Jior heart, in imagination, lly away to tho 
enchanted coujitry of her. cliildhoo^i, where lived her kith and 
kin, where all her life-ties had been formed, where she had 
left the most extraordinary dream that ev^er human being 
dreTlmf? Surely she must have sorfietimes travelled the 
beautiful journey of meniory, she must liave known the main 
features of the great events that had taken place at Lourdes. 
What she most (Leaded was to go there herself, and she always 
refused to do so, knowing full well that slie could not remain 
unrecognised, and fearful of meeting the crowds whose adora¬ 
tion awaited her. What glory would have been hers had she 
been hieadstrong, ambitious,,domineering ! She would have 
returned to the holy spot of her visions, have worked miracles 
there, have become a priestess, a female pope, with the infalli¬ 
bility and sovereignty of one of the elect, a friend of the Blessed 
Virgin. But the Fathers never really feared this*, although 
express orders had been given to withdraw her from the 
world for her salvation’s sake. In reality they were easy, for 
they knew her, so gentle and so humble in her fear of be¬ 
coming divine, in her ignorance of the colossal machine which 
she had put in motion, and the workingpf wdiich would have 
made her recoil with ailright had she understood it. No, no ! 
that was no longer her land, that place of crowds, of violence 
and trafficking. She would have suffiered too much there, 
she would have been out of her element, bewildered, ashamed. 
And s% when pilgrims bound thither asked her with a smile, 
•Will you come with us?’ she shivered slightly, and then 
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hastily replied, * No, no 1 but how I should like to, were T a 
little bird I ’ « 

Her reverie alone was that little travelling bird, with rapid 
flight and noiseless wings, wdiich continually went pn pilgri¬ 
mage to the Grotto. In her dreams, indeed, she must have 
continually lived at Lourdes, though in the flesh she had 
not even gone there for citlier her father’s or her mother’s 
funeral. Yet she loved her kin; she was anxious to procure 
work for her relations who had remained poor, an^ :»h(^hffid 
insisted on seeing her eldest brother, wlio, corning to Nevers 
to complain, had been refused admission to the convent. 
However, he found her weary and resigiied, and she did not 
ask him a single qiie^ion about New Lourdes,''as though that 
rising town were no longer her own. The year of the crown¬ 
ing of the Virgin, a priest whom she had deputed to pray for 
her before the Grotto came back and told her of the neV^r-to- 
he-forgotten wonders of the ceremony, the li^mdred thousand 
pilgrims who had flocked to it, and the flve-and-thirty bishops 
in golden vestments who had assembled in*the resplendent 
Basilica. Whilst listening she trembled with her customary 
little quiver of desire and anxiety. And when the priest* ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Ah! if you had only seen that pomp I ’ she an¬ 
swered : ‘ ]\Ie I I was much better here in my little corner in 
the infirmary.’ They had robbed her of her glory; her work 
shone forth resplendently amidst a continuous hosanna, andshe 
only tasted joy in forgetfulness, in the gloom of the cloister, 
where the opulent farmers of the Grotto forgot her. It was 
never the re-echoing solemnitiestthat prompted her mysterious 
journeys; the little bird of her soul only winged its lonesome 
flight to Lourdes on days of solitufle, in the peaceful hours 
when no one could there disturb its devotions. It was before 
the wild primitive Grotto that she returned to kneel, amongst 
the busby eglantine, on tire days when the Gave was not 
walled in by a monumental quay. And it was the old town 
that she visited at twilight, when the cool perfumed breezes 
came down from the mountains, the old painted and gilded 
semi-Spanish church where she had made her first com¬ 
munion, the old Asylum so full of suffering where during 
eight years she had grown accustomed to solitude—all that 
poor innocent old town, whose every paving-stone awoke old 
aflections in her memory’s depths. 

And did Bernadette ever extend the pilgrimage her 
dreams as far as Bartr58 ? Probably, at times when she sat in 
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hfr invalid-chair and let some pious book slip from her tired 
hands, and closed her eyes, Bartres did q,ppear to her, lighting 
up the darkness of her view. The little antique Romanesque 
church with sky-blue nave and blood-red altar screens stood 
there aihidst the tombs of the narrow cemetery. Then she 
would find herself once more in the house of the Lagues, in 
the largo room on the left, where the fire was burning, and 
where, in winter-time, such wonderful stories were told whilst 
the.Jpig^ clock gravely ticked the hours away. At times the 
whole cotTiitry-side spread out before her, meadows without 
end, giant chestnut-trees beneath which you lost yourself, 
deserted table-lands whence you descried tlie distant moun¬ 
tains, the BiCjfiu Midi and the Pic de discos soaring aloft as 
airy and as rose-coloured as dreams, in a paradise such as 
the legends have depicted. And afterwards, afterwards came 
her f»ee childhood, when she setirnpered off whither she listed 
in the open air^her lonely dreamy thirteenth year, when with 
all the ]oy of living she^Vandered through the immensity of 
nature. And* now, too, perhaps she again beheld herself 
roaming in the tall grass among the hawthorn bushes beside 
thd streams on a warm sunny day in June. Did she not 
picture herself grown, with a lover of her own age, whom she 
would have loved with all the simplicity and affection of her 
heart ? Ah ( to be a child again, to be free, unknown, happy 
oi^e more, to love afresh, and to love differently 1 The vision 
must have passed confusedly before her—a husband who 
worshipped her, children gaily growing up around her, the 
life thtfit everybody led, the^ joys and sorrows that her own 
parents had known, and which her children would have had 
to know in their turn. But little by little all vanished, and 
she again found herself in her chair of suffering, imprisoned 
between four cold walls, with no other desire than a longing 
one for a speedy death, sincedshe ha€ been denied a share of 
the poor common happiness of this world. 

Bernadette’s ailments increased each year. It was, in fact, 
the commencement of her passion, the passion of this new 
child-Messiah, who had come to bring relief to the unhappy, 
to announce to mankind the religion *of divine justice and 
equality in the face of miracles which flouted the laws of 
impassible nature. If she now rose it was only to drag her¬ 
self from chair to chair for a few days at a time, and then slie 
wouWl have a relapse and ha again forced to take to her bed. 
Her sufferings became terrible. Her hereditary nervousness, her 
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asthma, aggravated by cloister life, bad probably turned ii\to 
phthisis. She coughed frightfully, each fit rending her burn¬ 
ing chest and leaving her half dead. To complete her misery 
caries of the right knee-cap supervened, a gnawing disease, 
the shooting pains of which caused her to cry aloud. Her 
poor body, to whicli dressings were continually being applied, 
became one great sore, which was irritated by the warmth 
of her bed, by her prolonged sojourn between sheets whoso 
frictioxi ended by bn^aking her skin. One and all pitied Jper ; 
those who beheld her martyrdom said that it was ^ffi'possible 
to sutler more, or with greater fortitude. She tried some 
of the Lourdes watm*, but it brought her no relief. 
Lord, Almighty Kingv why cure others and 'iiot cure her? 
To save her soul ? Then dost Thou not save the souls of 
the others? ,^Yllat an inexplicable selection I How absurd 
that in the eternal evolutioii oC worlds it should ho nec6ssjiry 
for this poor I'oing to bo tortured 1 8he sot^bed, and again 
and again said in order to l^^C'op up her courage: Hleaven is at 
the end, but bow long the end is coining I' .Inhere was over 
the idea that suHering is the tost, tiiat it is necessary to 
suffer upon earth if one would triumph elsowliere, tlult suf¬ 
fering is indisponsaljle, enviable, and blessed. But is this 
not blasplicraous, 0 Lor<l ? Hast Thou not created youth 
and joy ? Is it Thy wish that Thy creatures should enjoy 
neitlior the sun, nor tlie smiling Nature which Thou hq^st 
created, nor tho human affections with which Thou hast 
endowed their flesh ? 8he dreaded the feeling of revolt 
which maddened her at times, and wished also to strengtinm 
herself against the disease which made her groan, and she 
crucified herself in thought, extending her arms so as to 
form a cross and unite herself to Jesus, her limbs against 
His limbs, her mouth against His mouth, streaming the 
while with blood like li’m, anji steeped like Him in bitter¬ 
ness ! Jesus died in three days, but a longer agony fell to 
her, who again brought redeinjition by pain, who died to give 
others life. When her bones ached with agony she would 
sometimes utter complaints, but she reproached herself 
with them immediately. ‘ Oh I how I suffer, oh I how I 
suffer I but what liappiness it is to bear this pain I * There 
can be no more frightful words, words pregnant with a blacker 
pessimism. Happy to suffer, 0 Lord I but why, and to what 
unknown and senseless end? Where is the reason inp.this 
useless cruelty, in this revolting glorification of suffering, 
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♦i^hen from the whole of humanity there ascends but one 
desperate longing for health and happiness ? 

In the midst of her frightful sulferings, however, Sister 
Marie-Bernard took the final vows on September 22, 1878. 
Twenty; years had gone by since the Blessed Virgin had 
appeared to her, visiting her as the Angel had visited the 
Virgin, choosing her as the Virgin had been chosen, amongst 
the most lowly and the most candid, that she might hide 
within her the secret of King Jesus. Such w^as the mystical 
expkny’fipp of that election of suflcring, the raison (Vetre of 
that being who was so harslily separated from her fellows, 
weighed down by disease, transformed into the pitiable field 
of every hum^n affliction. She ^vas ^he ‘ garden inclosed ’' 
that brings such pleasure to the gaze of the Spouse. He 
bad chosen her, then buried her in the death pf her hidden 
life. And even when the unhappy creature staggered beneath 
thoweight of her cross her compa?iions would say to her : 

‘ Do you forget that the Blessed Virgin promised you that 
you should l>o happy, not in thfs world, but in the next ? ^ 
And with ren(?wed strength, and striking her forehead, she 
WQuld, answer : ‘ Forget ? no, no ! it here I ’ She only re¬ 
covered temporary energy l)y means of this illusion of a 
paradise of glory, into which she would enter escorted by 
Seraphims, to be for ever and ever hap]Dy. The three personal 
secrets which the Blessed Virgin had confided to her, to arm 
her against evil, must have been promises of beauty, felicity, 
and immortality in heaven. What monstrous dupery if there 
were only the darkness of the earth beyond the grave, if the 
BlessdU Virgin of her dream were not there to meet her ‘with 
the prodigious guerdons she had promised 1 But Bernadette 
had not a doubt; she willingly undertook all the little com¬ 
missions mth which her compipiions naively entrusted her 
for Heaven : ‘ Sister Marie-Bcrnaial you’ll say this, you’ll 
Bay that to the Almighty. Sfster INlarie-Bernard, you’ll kiss 
my brother if you meet him in Paradise. Bister Marie- 
Bernard, give me a little place beside you when I die.’ And 
she obligingly answered each one: ‘ Have mo fear, I will 
do it I ’ Ah 1 all-powerful illusion, delicious repose, power ever 
reviving and consolatory I 

And then came the last agony, then came death. On 
Friday, March 28, 1870, it was thought that she would not 


* Bong of Solomon, iv. 12. 
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last the night. She had a despairing longing for the tomb, in 
order that she might suflcr no more, and live again in 
heaven. And thus she obstinately refused to receive extreme 
unction, saying that twice already it had cured her. She 
wished, in short, that God would lot her die, for it was more 
than slie could boar, it w^ould have been unreasonable to re¬ 
quire that she should sutler longer. Yet*she ended hy con¬ 
senting to receive the sacraments, and her last agony was 
thereby prolonged for nearly three weeks. The priest who 
attended her frequently said: ‘ My daughter, you mus^u 
the sacrifice of your life ’; and one day, quite out oTpatience, 
she sharply answered him : ‘ But, Bather, it is no sacrifice.* A 
terrible saying, that also, for it implied disgust at hemg, furious 
contempt for existence, and an immediate ending of her 
humanity, bad she had the power to suppress herself by a 
gesture. It i^ true that the^ poor girl had nothing to regret, 
that she had been compelled fo banish eveiythirig fron'i ^her 
life—health, joy, and love—so that she might leaye it as 
one casts oh a soiled, worir, tattered garment. ^ And she was 
right; she condemned her useless, cruel life when she said : 
‘ My passion will finish only at my death; it will nojb cease 
until 1 enter into eternity.* And this idea of her passion pursued 
her, attaching her more closely to the cross with her Divine 
Master. She had induced them to give her a large crucifix ; 
she pressed it vchG7nently against her poor maidenly breast, 
exclaiming that she w^ould like to thrust it into her bosom and 
leave it there. Towards the end her strength completely for¬ 
sook lier, and she could no longer grasp the crucifix wuth her 
trembling hands. ‘ Let it be tightly tied to me,’ she prayed, 
^ that I may feel ifc until my last breath ! ’ The Redeemer 
upon that crucifix was the only spouse that she was destined 
to know^; His bleeding kiss >va3 to bo the only one bestowed 
upon her womanhood, diverted from nature’s course. The 
nuns took cords, passecL* theirr'under her aching back, and 
fastened the crucifix so roughly to her bosom that it did 
indeed penetrate it. 

At last death took pity upon her. On Easter Monday she 
was seized v/ith a gre^it fit of shivering. Hallucinations per¬ 
turbed her, she trembled with fright, she beheld the devil 
jeering and prowling around her. ‘ Be off, be off, Satan 1 * 
she gasped; * do not touch me, do not carry me away ! * And 
amidst her delirium she related that the fiend had sought to 
throw himself upon her. that she had felt his mouth scoiMhing 
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ber with all the flames of hell. Tlie devil in a life so pure, in 
a soul without sin I what for, 0 Lord ! and again 1 ask it, 
why this relentless suffering, intense to the very last, why this 
nightmare-like ending, this death troubled by such frightful 
fancies, after so beautiful a life of candour, purity, and 
innoc/3nce ? Could she not fall asleep serenely in the peace¬ 
fulness of her chaste soul ? But doubtless so long as breath 
remained in her body it was necessary to leave her the hatred 
an^Ldjread of life, which is the devil. It was life which menaced 
her, and^ft was life which she cast out, in the same way as she 
denied life when she reserved to the Celestial Bridegroom her 
tortured, crucified womanhood. That dogma of the Immacu¬ 
late Conception, which her dream liftd come to strengthen, 
wiiiS a blow dealt by the Church to woman, both wife and 
mother. To decree that woman js only worth;y’'of worship on 
coT^dition that* she be a virgin, to imagine this virgin to be 
herself^ born sin, is not this an insult to Nature, the 

condemnation of life, the denials of womanhood, whose true 
greatness consists in perpetuating life ? ‘ Be off, be off, 

BatanJ let me die without fulfilling Nature's law.' And she 
drove the sunshine from the room aud'^the free air that entered 
by the window, the air that was sweet with the scent of flowers, 
laden with all the floating germs which transmit love through¬ 
out the wdiole vast world. 

» On the Wednesday after Easter (April 10) the death agony 
commenced. It is related that on the morning of that day 
one of Bernadette’s companions, a nun attacked with a mortal 
illnes« and lying in the i^ifirinary in an adjoining bed, was 
suddenly healed upon drinking a glass of Lourdes water. But 
she, the privileged one, had drunk of it in vain. God at last 
granted hpr the signal favour which she desired by sending 
her into the good sound sleep of the earth, in which there is 
no more sufibring. Bhe aslced piflxlon of everyone. Her 
passion was consummated ; like the Saviour, she had tho 
nails and the crown of thorns, the scourged limbs, the pierced 
side. Like Him she raised her eyes to heaven, extended her 
arms in the form of a cross, and uttered a loud cry: ^ My 
Godl’ And, like Him, she said, towards three o’clock: ‘I 
thirst.’ She moistened her lips in the glass, then bowed her 
head, and expired. 

Thus, very glorious and very holy, died the Visionary of 
Lou?des, Bernadette Soubirous, Sister Marie-Bernard, one of 
the Sisters of Charity of Nevers. During three days her body 
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remained exposed to view, and vast crowds passed before it; a 
whole people hastened^ to the convent, an interminable pro¬ 
cession of devotees hnhgering after hope, who rubbed medals, 
chaplets, pictures, and missals against the dead woman’s 
dress, to obtain from her one more favour, a fetish bringing 
happiness. Even in death her dream of solitude was denied 
her : a mob of the wretched ones of this world rushed to the 
spot, drinking in illusion around her coifin. And it was 
noticed that her loft eye, the eye which at the time of the 
apparitions had been nearest to the Blessed Virginf^dTliSined 
obstinately open. Then a last miracle amazed the convent: 
the body underwent no change, but was interred on the third 
day, still supple, warnij with red lips, mid a veiy white skin, 
rojLiYGnate<I as it wore, and smelling sweet. And to-day 
Bernadette Siuihirous, exiled from Lourdes, obscurely sleeps 
her last sleep at Haint-GilViaid, beneath a ^tone slabcin a 
little chapel, amidst the sliade and silence of the old trecS of 
the garden, whilst yonder the Grotto shines resplendOntly in 
all its triumph. ” ^ ' 

Pierre ceased speaking; the beautiful, marvellous story 
was ended. And yet Cho whole carriage was still listening, 
deeply impressed by that death, at once so tragic and so 
touciiing. Compassionate tears fell from Marie’s eyes, while 
the others, Eliso Bouquet, La Grivotte herself, now calmer, 
clasped their hands and prayed to her who w^as in heaven 
to intercede with the Divinity to complete their cure. 
Sabathier made a big sign of the cross, and then ate a cake 
which his wife had bought him at Poitiers. M. de Gue],’saint, 
whom sad things always upset, h!id fallen asleep ag«ain in the 
middle of the story. And there was only Madame Vincent, with 
her face buried in her pillow, who had not stirred, like a deaf 
and blind creature, determined to see and hear nothing more. 

MeanwLile the trains rolled, still rolled along. Madame 
de Jonquidre, after putting her head out of the window, in¬ 
formed them that they were approaching Etampes. And, 
when they had left that station behind them, Sister Hya- 
cinthe gave the signal, and they recited the third chaplet of 
the Bosary, the Five Grlorious Mysteries—the Besurrection of 
Our Lord, the Ascension of Our Lord, the Mission of the 
Holy Ghost, the Assumption of the Most Blessed Virgin, and 
the Crowning of the Most Blessed Virgin. And afterwards! 
they sang the canticle; 1 , 

* 0 Virgin, in thy help I put my trust.* 
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Then Pierre fell into a deep reverie. His glance had 
turned towards the now sunlit landsc^ipo, the continual flight 
of which seemed to lull his thoughts. The noise of the 
wheels was making him dizzy, and he ended by no longer 
recogflising the familiar horizon of this vast suburban ex- 
pansp with which* he had once been acquainted. They still 
had to pass Br^tigny and Juvisy, and then, in an hour and a 
half at the utmost, they would at last bo at Paris. So the 
gre^ journey was finished ! the inquiry which he had so 
muwi ct9feired to make, the experiment which he had at¬ 
tempted with so much passion, were over I He had wished 
to acquire certainty, to study Bernadette’s case on the spot, 
and see if giface would not come bac^ to him in a lightning 
flash, restoring him his faith. And now he had settled the 
point—Bernadette had dreamed through the corflinual torments 
ofjjher flesh, and he hirnseii' would never believe again. And 
tins forced it5:?plf uj)on his mind like a brutal fact: the simple 
faith of tho^ child whq kneels oiid prays, the primitive faith 
of young people, bowed down by an awe born of their igno¬ 
rance, was dead. Though thousands of pilgrims might each 
;^ear'*go to Lourdes, the nations wer& no longer with them ; 
this attempt to bring about the resurrection of absolute faith, 
the faith of dead-and-gone centuries, without revolt or ex¬ 
amination, was fatally doomed to fail. History never retraces 
ifiS steps, humanity cannot return to childhood, times have 
too much changed, too many new inspirations have sown 
now harvests for the men of to-day to become once more like 
the men of olden time. Jt was decisive ; Lourdes was only 
an explainable accident, whose reactionary violence was even 
a proof of the extreme agony in which belief under the 
antique fqrm of Catholicism was struggling. Never again, 
as in the cathedrals of the twelfth century, would the entire 
nation kneel like a docile fkx’k iii^the hands of the Master. 
To blindly, obstinately cling to the attempt to bring that 
to pass would mean to dash oneself against the impossible, to 
rush, perhaps, towards great moral catastrophes. 

And of his journey there already only remained to Pierre 
an immense feeling of compassion. Ah I his heart was over¬ 
flowing with pity ; his poor heart was returning wrung by all 
that he had seen. He recalled the words of worthy Abbe 
Judaine; and he had seen those thousands of unhappy beings 
prating, weeping, and imploring God to take pity on their 
suffering; and ho had wept with them, and felt within him- 

I I 2 
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self, like an open wound, a sorrowful fraternal feeling for alf 
their ailments. lie could not think of those poor people with¬ 
out burning with a desire to relieve them. If the faith of the 
simple-minded no longer sufficed; if one ran the risk of going 
astray in wishing to turn back, would it bekcome necessary to 
close the Grotto and preach other efforts, other suffierings ? 
However, his compassion revolted at that thought. No, no ! 
it would bo a crime to snatch their dream of Heaven from 
those poor creatures who sulfered either in body or<»4n ftllhd, 
and who only found relief in kneeling yonder amidst the 
splendour of tapers and the soothing repetition of hymns. Ho 
had not taken the murlerous course of undeceiving Marie, 
but had sacrificed himself in order to leave her the joy of her 
fancy, the divine consolation of having been healed by the 
Virgin. Where was the ma?t hard enough, cpiel enough, to 
prevent the lowly from believing, to rob them of the consdla- 
tion of the supernatural, the^hope that God trcfhblcd KirnselC 
about them, that He iield a better life in HiS paradise in 
reserve for them ? All humanity was weeping, desperate 
witli anguish, like some despairing invalid, irrevocably con¬ 
demned, and whom only a miracle could save. He felt mankind 
to be unhappy indeed, and he shuddered with fraternal affec¬ 
tion in the presence of such pitiable humility, ignorance, 
poverty in its rags, disease with its sores and evil odour, all 
tiie lowly sufferers, in hospital, convent, and slums, amidst 
vermin and dirt, with ugliness and imbecility written on their 
faces, an immense protest against health, life, and Nature, in 
the triumphal name of justice, ^equality, and benevolence. 
No, no I it would never do to drive the wretched to despair. 
Lourdes must be tolerated, in the same way that you tolerate 
a falsehood which makes life possible. And, a’s he had 
already said in Bornadistto’s phamber, she remained the 
martyr, she it was who revealed to him the only religion 
which still filled bis heart, the religion of human suffering. 
Ah ! to be good and kindly, to alleviate all ills, to lull pain, 
to sleep in a dream, to lie even so that no one might suffer 
any more! * 

The train passed at full speed through a village, and Pierre 
vaguely caught sight of a church nestling amidst some large 
apple-trees. All the pilgrims in the carriage crossed them¬ 
selves. But he was now becoming uneasy, scruples jvere 
tinging his reverie with anxiety. This religion of human 
sufiering, this redemption by pain, was not this yet another 
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lure, a continual aggravation of pain and misery ? It is 
Cowardly and dangerous to allow superstition to live. To 
tolerate it and accept it is to revive the dark evil ages 
afresh. It weakens and stupefies; the sanctimoniousness 
bequeathed by heredity produces humiliated, timorous genera¬ 
tions^ decadent and docile nations, who are an easy prey to 
the powerful of the earth. Whole peoples are imposed upon, 
robbed, devoured, when they have devoted the whole effort of 
their will to the mere conquest of a future existence. Would 
it ii5t, tlierefore, be better to boldly cure humanity at once 
by closing the miraculous Grottos whither it goes to weep, 
and thus restore to it the courage to live the real hfe, even in 
the midst; ofiears? And it was th# same with prayer, that 
incessant flood of prayer which ascended from Lourdes, the 
endless supplication in which he had been immersed and soft¬ 
ened : was it ijot aftqr all bift puerile lullaby, a debasement 
of'^ne’s energies ? It benumbed the will, one's very being 
becam© dissolved in it and acquired disgust for life and action. 
Of what use'could it be to will anything, do anything, when 
you totally resigned yourself to the caprices of an unknown 
almighty power? And, in another •respect, what a strange 
thing was this mad desire for prodigies, this anxiety to drive 
the Divinity to transgress the laws of Nature established by 
Himself in His infinite wisdom I Therein evidently lay peril 
and unreasonableness ; at the risk even of losing illusion, that 
cflvine comforter, only the habit of personal effort and the 
courage of truth should have been developed in man, and 
especially in the child. 

Then a great brightness arose in Pierre’s mind and dazzled 
him. It was reason, protesting against the glorification of 
the absurd and the deposition of common-sense. Ah I reason, 
it was through her that ho had suffered, through her alone that 
he was happy. As ho had to]^ Doctor Chassaigne, his one con¬ 
suming longing was to satisfy reason ever more and more, 
although it might cost him happiness to do so. It was reason, 
he now well understood it, wdiose continual revolt at the 
Grotto, at the Basilica, throughout entire Lourdes, had pre¬ 
vented him from believing. UnlikS his old friend—that 
stricken old man, who was afflicted with such dolorous senility, 
who had fallen into second childhood since the shipwreck of 
his affections—he had been unable to kill reason and humiliate 
an^annihilate himself. Keason remained his sovereign mis¬ 
tress, and she it w^as who buoyed him up even amidst the 
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obscurities and failures of science. Whenever he met with a 
thing which he could not understand, it was she who whispered 
to him, ‘ There is certainly a natural explanation which escapes 
me.* He repeated that there could be no healthy ideal out¬ 
side the march towards the discovery of the unknown, the 
slow victory of reason amidst all the wretchedness of body and 
mind. In the clashing of the twofold heredity which he had 
derived from his father, all brain, and his mother, all faith, ho, 
a priest, found it possible to ravage his life in order that he 
might keep his vows. Ho had acquired strength €!nou^^ to 
master his flesh, but he felt that his paternal heredity had now 
definitely gained the upper hand, for henceforth the sacrifice 
of his reason had become-an impossibility ; this ho would not 
renounce and would not master. No, no, even human suffer¬ 
ing, the hallowed STiirering of the poor, ought not to prove an 
obstacle, enjoining the necessity ignorance and folly. Bes'.son 
before all; in her alone lay ion. If at Lourdes, whilst 

bathed in tears, softened by tjio sight of so mucTi aftiictlon, ho 
had said that it was sufficient to weep and love, had made a 
dangerous mistake. Pity was but a convenient expedient. 
One must live, one mus 6 act; reason must combat suff(5rmg, 
unless it be desired that the latter should last for ever. 

However, as the train rolled on and the landscape flew 
by, a church once more appeared, this time on the fringe of 
heaven, some votive chapel perched upon a hill and surmounted 
by a lofty statue of the Virgin. And once more all the pil¬ 
grims made the sign of the cross, and once more Pierre’s 
reverie strayed, a fresh stream of reflections bringing his 
anguish back to him. What was this impej-ious need of tho 
things beyond wliich tortured suffering humanity? Whence 
came it? Why should equality and justice be desired when 
they did not seem to exist in impassive nature ? Man had set 
them in the unknown spliijres of^the Mysterious, in tho super¬ 
natural realms of religious paradises, and there contented his 
ardent thirst. That unquenchable thirst for happiness had ever 
consumed him, and would consume him always. If the 
Fathers of the Grotto drove such a glorious trade, it was simply 
because they made morfey out of what was divine. That thirst 
for the Divine, which nothing had quenched through the long, 
long ages, seemed to have returned with increased violence at 
the close of our century of science. Lourdes was a resounding 
and undeniable proof that man could never live without^tthe 
dream of a Sovereign Divinity, re-establishing equality and 
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recreating happiness by dinfc of miracles. When man has 
descended to the depths of life's misfortunes, he’fiStiirhi't5Tlie 
dlvine ithislon, and the origin of all roligiohs lies there 
weak and bare^ lack's the strength to live his terrestrial misei^y 
without the everlastirig^'iio of a paradise; To-day, thought 
Pierre, the experiijient hadheeh made ; it'deemed that science 
alom? could not suffice, and tliat one would be obliged to leave 
a door open on the Mysterious. 

All at once in the depths of his deeply absorbed mind the 
wofl^s ra^ out, A new religion I The door which must be 
left open on the Mysterious was indeed a new religion. To 
subject mankind to brutal amputation, lop off its dream, and 
forcibly de])rivo it of the Marvellous ^yhich it needed to live as 
much as it needtid bread, would possibly kill it. Would it 
ever have the philosophical courage to take life as it is, and 
live it for its own sake without neay idea of future rewards and 
pehaltios ? It certainly seemed that centuries must elapse 
before ^he ad\f;nt of a soci< 3 ty wise enough to lead a life of 
rectitude witlioiit the fnoral control of some cultus and the 
consolation of* superhuman equality and justice. Yes, a now 
riligwn I The call burst forth, rejiounded within Pierre's 
brain like the call of the nations, the eager, despairing desire of 
tlie modern soul. Tlie consolation and hope which Catholi¬ 
cism had brought the world seemed exhausted after eighteen 
hundred years full of so many tears, so much blood, so much 
vtfin and barbarous agitation. It was an illusion departing, and 


it was at least necessary that the illusion should be changed. 
If mankind had long ago darted for refuge into the Christian 
paradise, it was because tlfkt paradise tlion opened before it 
like a fresh hope. But now a new religion, a new hope, a 
new paradise, yes, that was what the world thirsted for, 
in the dii^comfort in which it was struggling. And Father 


Fourcade, for his part, fully ^dt to he the case ; he had 

not meant to imply anytliing else when he had given rein to 
his anxiety, entreating that the people of the great towns, tlm 
dense mass of the humble which forms the nation, might be 
brought to Lourdes. One himdrod thousand, two hundred 
thousand pilgrims at Lourdes each yeaf, that was, after all, hut 
a grain of sand. It was the people, the whole people, that 
was required. But the people has for ever deserted the 
churches, it no longer puts any soul in the Blessed Virgins 
whmh it manufactures, and nothing now'adays could rcstoro 
its lost faith. A Catholic democracy—yes, history would then 
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begin afresh ; only were it possible to create a new Christian 



However, the words still sounded, still rang out in Pierre’s 
mind with the growing clamour of pealing bells. A new 
religion; a new religion. Doubtless it must be a religion 
nearer to life, giving a larger place to the things of the world, 
and taking the acquired truths into duo account. And, above 
all, it must be a religion which was not an appetite for deaife— 
Bernadette living solely in order that she might dTe, Doctor 
Chassaigne aspiring to the tomb as to the only happiness—for 
all that spiritualistic abandonment was so much continuous 
disorganisation of the \Vill to live. At bottom of it was 
hatred of life, disgust with and cessation of action. Every 
religion, it is true, is but a ^promise of immortality, an em¬ 
bellishment of the spheres beyond, an enchanted garden fo^be 
entered on the morrow of death. Could a nev religi^m ever 
place that garden of etenial happiness on earth Where was 
the formula, the dogma, that would satisfy the hopes of the 
mankind of to-day ? What belief should be sown to blqssopi 
forth in a harvest of strength and peace ? How could one 
fecundate the universal doubt so that it should give birth to a 
new faith ? and ^vhat sort of illusion, what divine falsehood of 
any kind could be made to germinate in the contemporary 
world, ravaged as it has been upon all sides, broken up byM 
century of science ? 

At that moment, without any apparent transition, Pierre 
saw the face of his brother Guillaume arise in the troublous 
depths of his mind. Still, he was not surprised ; some secret 
link must have brought that vision there. Ah I how fond 
they had been of one another long ago, and wbat a good 
brother that elder brother, so upright and gentle, had been 1 
Henceforth, alas, the rupflire wifs complete; Pierre no longer 
saw Guillaume, since the latter had cloistered himself in his 
chemical studies, living like a savage in a little suburban 
house, with a mistress and two big dogs. Then Pierre’s reverie 
again diverged, and he, thought of that trial in which Guil¬ 
laume had been mentioned, like one suspected of having 
compromising friendships amongst the moat violent revolu¬ 
tionaries. It was related, too, that the young man had, after 
long researches, discovered the formula of a terrible explosive, 
one pound of which would suffice to blow up a cathedlaL 
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A.nd Pierre then thought of those Anarchists who wished to 
%enew and save the world by destroying it. They were but 
dreamers, horrible dreamers; yet dreamers in the same way 
as those innocent pilgrims whom ho had seen kneeling at the 
Grotto* in an enraptured dock. If the Anarchists, if the 
extreme Socialists, demanded with violence tlio equahty of 
weal til, the sharing of all the enjoyments of the world, the 
pilgrims on their side demanded with tears equality of health 
and an equitable sharing of moral and physical peace. The 
lattel’ reliid on miracles, the former appealed to brute force. 
At bottom, however, it was but the same exasperated dream 
of fraternity and justice, the eternal desire for happiness— 
neither poor* nor sick left, but bliae for one and all. And, 
in fact, had not the primitive Christians been terrible 
revolutionaries for the pagan world, which they threatened, 
and ^id, indeed, destroy ? Thof who were persecuted, whom 
th# others sought to exterminate, are to-day inoliensivo, 
becaust? they hliYC become the Pi^st. The frightful Future is 
ever the man* who dreams of a future society; even as to-day 
it is the madman so^wildly bent on social renovation that he 
harbo^irs the great black dream of purifying everything by the 
flame of conflagrations. This seemed monstrous to Pierre. 
Yet, who could tell? Therein, perchance, lay the rejuvenated 
world of to-morrow. 

Astray, full of doubts, he nevertheless, in his horror of 
vi(JlencG, made common cause with old society now reduced to 
defend itself, unable though he was to say whence would come 
the new Messiah of Gentleness, in whose hands he would 
have liked to place poor al^iing inankind. A new religion, 
yes, a new religion. But it is not easy to invent one, and he 
knew not to what conclusion to come between the ancient 
faith, which was dead, and the young faith of to-morrow, as 
yet unborn. For his part, in Jiis desK)lation, he was only sure 
of keeping his vow, like an unbelieving priest watching over 
the belief of others, chastely and honestly discharging his 
duties, with the proud sadness that he had been unable to 
renounce his reason as he had renounced his flesh. And for 
the rest, be would wait. * 

However, the train rolled on between large parks, and the 
engine gave a prolonged whistle, a joyful flourish, which drew 
Pierre from his reflections. The others were stirring, dis^ 
playmg emotion around him. The train had just left Juvisy, 
andTaris was at last near at band, within a short half-hour’s 
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journey. One and ail wore getting their things together: 
the Sabathiers were, remaking their little parcels, Elise 
Rouquet was giving a last glance at her mirror. For h 
moment Madame de Jonqni^ire again became anxious con¬ 
cerning La Grivottc, and decided that as the girl was irl such a 
pitiful condition she would have her takeh straight to ^ hos¬ 
pital on arriving; whilst IMario endeavoured to rouse Madame 
Vincent from the torpor in which she seemed determined to 
remain. M. de Guersaint, who liad been indulging in ajittle 
siesta, also had to be awakened. And at last, \^ion Sister 
Hyacinthe had clapped her hands, the whole carriage in¬ 
tonated the ‘ Te J)eum,’ the hymn of praise and thanksgiving. 
* Te Deum laudarmiSj tv Doviinicm confitc 7 yiur\' Tlie voices 
rose amidst a last burst of fervour. All those glowing souls 
returned thanks to God for the beautiful journey, the marvel¬ 
lous favours that He had already bestowed on them, and w^^uld 
bestow on them yet again. ^ 

At last came the fortifi<? 5 ations. The two o’clock sun was 
slowly descending the vast, pure heavens, so 4 serenely warm. 
Distant smoke, a 'ruddy smoke, was rising in light clouds 
above the immensity of Paris iilm the scattered, flying *bre?ith 
of that toiling colossus. It was Paris in her forge, Paris with 
her passions, her battles, her ever-growling thunder, her 
ardent life ever engendering the life of to-morrow. And the 
white train, the woeful train of every misery and every dolcyir, 
was returning into it all at full speed, sounding in higher and 
higher strains the piercing flourishes of its whistle-calls. The 
five hundred pilgrims, the three lymdred patients, were^about 
to disappear in the vast city, fall again upon the hard pave¬ 
ment of life after the prodigious dream in which they had 
just indulged, until the day should come when tli/?ir need of 
the consolation of a fresh dream would impel them to start 
once more on the ev(A'lasting pilgrimage to mystery and 
forgetfulness. 

Ah ! unhappy mankind, poor ailing humanity, hungering 
for illusion, and in the weariness of this waning century dis¬ 
tracted and sore frorji having too greedily acquired science ; 
it fancies itself abandoned by the physicians of both the mind 
and the body, and, in great danger of succumbing to incurable 
disease, retraces its steps and asks the miracle of its cure of 
the mystical Lourdes of a past for ever dead I Yonder, how¬ 
ever, Bernadette, the new Messiah of suffering, so touchiAg in 
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her human reality, constitutes the terrible lesson, the sacrifice) 
%ut off from the world, the victim condemned to abandonment, 
solitude, and death, smitten with the penalty of being neither 
woman, nor wife, nor mother, because she beheld the Blessed 
Virgim 

• THE END 


The Delannot ‘Miracle.’ {Seep, 10,) 

The principal facts of this strange case were as follows:— 

From 1877 to 1881 Pierre Delannoy had been employed as ward 
attendant at diilerent Paris hospitals, whei'e, weary of keeping himself 
by work, the lift of a bed-ridden inmate ajf^eared to him to be an ideal 
existence. Observation further guided him towards the choice of loco¬ 
motor ataxy as an ideal complaint, and having obtained admission to 
the Balp^tri^re Hospital he ther(i ^ittracted the notice of Professor 
Charcot, who wa^ at the time making ataxy his special study. For 
Delannoy, M. Chfreot prescribed iodide of potassium and the applica¬ 
tion of efectrioi^ ; and after several m^ths of this treatment the patient 
declared that felt much better and could safely go at large. In 
January 1881, however,^hG entered the Hotel-Dieu, and was treated for 
loiomc^tor ataxy by Dr. Gfdlard; and in he figured among the 

in-patients of the Necker Hospital. The treatment there adopted by 
Dr. Hi gal—strong cauterisations along both sides of the siiine—impelled 
him to seek a more comfortable shelter, and in 1886 he removed to tlio 
liiiennec Hospital, where Dr. Ball combined morphia injections with 
belladonna taken internally. In 1887 Delannoy reappeared at the 
NeJker, but, finding himself again placed under Dr. Bigal, he transferred 
himself as quickly as possible to the Hoted-Dieu, under Dr. Empis. 
From the Cbarit6, where Professor Laboulb^ne treated him with anti- 
pyrine^ from Laeunec, whithe?^ he returned and ^Yhere Dr. Ball now 
diagnosed tabes ataxique, and from the Boaujon Hospital, where he w'as 
thought to be suffering from tabes dorsalis, Delannoy eventually pasfjed 
to the Cochin Hospital, where Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz subjected him to 
‘ euspensioni? treatment—tliat is, hanging by a collar witli the object of 
producing an elongation of the morbid spine. Later on, during a second 
sojourn at the sumo institution, Br. ]^Icsl?et adopted a milder system, 
having diagnosed Delannoy’s complaint as ‘ sclerosis of the posterior 
cords of the marrow.’ However, his fifty-two hangings by Dr. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz, ensuing upon the sxnnal cauterisations of Dr. Bigal, had 
materially affected the patient’s concejition of the ideal; e^'p'^isllv ns 
one medical man had recommended his copsignment to lur IJic.'in.! 
Asylum as an incurable. Delannoy therefore resolved upon a change of 
life, and deserted Science for Keligion. 

Amongst the maimed and sick who came on pilgrimage to Lourdes 
on August 19,1889, was a man, grievously crippled, who aroused general 
enthusiasm by bis struggles to reach the Grotto and the sincerity of hia 
trani^ports while prostrated upon the sacred site. This was Delannoy. 
While the mass of pilgrims around him chorussed for ‘ Pity I * and called 
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Trloofcrin. 

FoUe f ariQA 
A Dog at Flanders. 

PaaoarhL 


Fipistrello. 

Bimbi. 

In Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

Princess Napnixlne. 

Two little Wooden ShoSA 
A Village Oommnne. 
Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Rufflno. 

Syrlin. 

S^ta Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Fathoc. 

BY MARBARET ABNES PAUL. 

Gentle and SimplA 

BY JAMES PATR. 

Loet Sir Massingberd. 

A Perfect Treaenre. 
Bentlqok’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family, 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s vengeanoo, 
Cecirs Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The FEunily Soapegraoe. 

The Foster Brotners. 

Tho Best of HnsbandA 
Found Dead. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortnnee. 

What He Cost Hot, 
Hnmorous Stories, 
Gwendoline’s Harvesiu 
Like Father, like Soxu 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Woo. 

£200 Reward. 

Lees Black than Faintod. 
By Proxy. 

High Splrlto. 

Under One Roof. 

Oarljon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grapo from a Thom. 
From Exile. 

Kit: a Memory. 

For Cash Only. 

The Canon’s Ward. 

The Talk at the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of MirbridfA 
The Burnt MilUon. 

Th4D Word and the Will. 

A Prlnoo of the Blood. 


BaMheroonrt Beotory. 

IT I E. NWDOOGK. 

Blorlee Wielrd and Wonderful. 
The Dead Kan's Seoret. 

From the Bosom of the Deep. 


Bigna. 

In a Winter Oliqr. 
AriadnA, 

Moths. 
Friendship. 


Btmny Stories. 

A Trying PaAlent. 


ImimTlmATtO y wiNOirS, ill SB. karti-it Law, wlo. 



TWO-SHILLING POPULAR p/bW3L8. < 


BY MRS, CAMPBELL PRAED. 

The Boomnce of a Station. 
The Seal of OounteBs Adrian, 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregaskiss. 

BY RICKARD PRYCE. 

Min Maxwell's Affections. 

BY CHARLES READE. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Bard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Qftttnt, 

Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
LoveMe Little, LoveMe Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiograjihy of a ThieL 
A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Womaua-Hater. 

Bingleheait and Donblefaoe. 
Go^ Stories of Man, and 
other Animals. 

TheJllA 

A Perilous Secrei. 

Beadiana. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Uninhabited House. 
Weird Stories. 

Fairy Water. 

Prince Wales’s Garden Party, 
Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
The Nun's Curse. 

Idle Tales. 

BY F. Yf. ROBIHSOH. 

Women are Strange, 
liie Hands of Justice, 
the Woman in the Dark. 

BY DORA RUSSELL, 

A Oounby Sweetheart. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Bound the Galley Fire. 

On tJhe Fo’fc’sle Head, 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star." 
Eomance of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy, 

My Shipmate Louise, 

Aloz^ on a Wide Wide Sea, 


BT W. CLARK HUSSEll-«’»'- 

The Phantom Death. 

The Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ 

Is he the Man I 
Heart of Oak. 

The Oonriot Ship. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

The lost Bntry. 

BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 

The Junior Dean. 

The Master of St. Benedict’s. 
To his Own Master. 

Orchard Damerel. 

In the Face of the World. 

The Tremlett Diamonds, 

BY BEORBE AU6USTUS SAIA. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY BElAieC R. SIMS. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs, 

Mary Jana Married. 

Tales of To-day. 

Dramas of Life. 

Tinkletop’i Crime. /> 

Zeph: a Oireus Story. . 
My^wo Wives. \ 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Soenee from the Show, 

The Ten Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

BY ARTHUR SXETCHLEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

BT HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Vcence. 

The Plunger. 

Beatrice and Benedick. 

Long Odds. 

The Master ef Bathkelly. 

BY T. W, SPEI8HT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Goldefc Hoop. 

By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked, 

Back to Life. 

The Londwater Tragedy, 
Burgo’s Romance. 

Quittance in Pull. 

A Husband from the Sea. 

BT R. A. STERHDAIE. 

Tb« Afghan Knife. 

BT R. LOUIS STETEISOI. 

New Arabian Ntghta. 

BT WALTER THORKBURT. 

Talea for the Marinee. 


Laruicn: CHATfO 4 * WINDV^AnSt, 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE/ 
The Way We Live Nov. ’ 

Mr. Scarborough's Family^ 
The Golden Lion of Granpi^ 
The American Senator. 

Frau Frohmann.^ 

Marion Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

The Land-Leaguen. 

BT FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Anne Fnmees. 

Mabel’s Progrees. 

Like ShipRyifpon the Sea. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

^ Rv MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

Tlie Stolen White Elephant. 
Pleasure Trip on Continent 
The Gilded Age. , 
Hucklebeiry Finn. < 

Life cn the Mississippi. 

The Frinco and*»he Pauper. 
Mark Twain's Sketches. 

A Yankee at the Court of 
, Ring Arthur. -• 
The £1,000,000 Bank-note. 

BY SARAH TTILER' 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoysnne Jacqueline. 

Tbe Huguenot Family, 

What She Came Tljtr'ough. 
Beauty and the Bea^t 
Tbe Bride’s Pass. h 
S aint Mungo’s City, 
Disappeared. 

Lady Bell. 

Burled Diamonds, 

The Blookholl Gheets. 

BY C, C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

BY ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

The Prince of Balklstan. 

God Save the Q\ieeu. 

BY ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete, 

BY WILLIAM WESTALL. . 

Trust-Money. 

BY MRS. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A OhUd Widow. 

BY J. $, WINTER. 

Cavalxy Life. 

Regimental Ijegendt 

BT H. F. WORD, 

Passenger from Scotland Yard, 
Baglls hroan of the Rue Oaln . 

Martin's Lans, W* (X 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

r IN 

(General literature af^d fiction 

PUBLISHED BY 

ChATTO 6 WiNDUS 

iii^St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross 

Telegrams I oMPlONI \ll C' Telephone No 

Bookstore, London LiVJM W «V^, Central 


ADAMS (W, DAVENPORT).— 
Dictionary tite Drama: * 

Guide to the Plays, Playwrightr^ **‘~y 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdona 
and America, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present. Vol. f.^toG). DemySvo, 
cloth, lor. (>d. net.-^ol. 11., completing 
the Work, Is in preparation. 


Telephone No, 
352.^ Central 


\LDBN (W. L.). — Drewitt’s 

Prea m.^ Cro wn 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. _ 

SULEN* *QJ^iNT)r Books by. 

Crown 8 VO clgth, 3.T. 66 # each ; post bvo, 
illustrated boards, ay. each. 
Babylon. With la lUustratlons. 

Strani(o Stories. • 

The Beckoning Hand. 

For KelnUe’s Sake. m 

Fhilletia. I In all Bhadhs. 
The Devil's Die. | Tents of Shem. 
This Mortal Coll. 

Damaresq’s Daughter. 

Under fiU.mled Orders. 

The Duohess of Powysland. 
Blood ,^.oyal. I The Great Taboo. 
Ivan Oreet’s Masterpiece. 

The Soallymrag. With 24 illustrations. 

At Mark et Yaine. _ 

The Tents of Shera. Popij^ar 

KDiTiONaiiedium 8vo, 6 d. 

Babylon. Chrap Edition, post 8vo, 
cloth. Is. net, 

ANDERSON (MARY).--Othello»s 

Occu patio n. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3^, 6 d. 

ANTROBUS (C. L.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3J. 6 d. each. 

Qnallty Comer. { Wlldersmoor 
The wine of Flnvarra . 

• Tlie Stone BImI. Crown 8vo, cloth.dy, 

ALEXANDER (MrsOrNovels by. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth 3 ^. 6 rf, each; post bvo, 
picture boards, ay. each. 

Valerie's Fate. { Mona's Choice. 
A JUlfe Interest. I Woman's Wit. 
Blind Fate. 

Crown 8 vo, clol^ 3 y. 6d, each. 

The Cost of her Pride. 

A Golden Autumn. 

Barbar% Dady's Maid ft Peereas. 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor. 

A Missing Hero. 

A Fight with Fate. 

The Step-mother. 


ALMAZ (E. F.).—Copper under 

the Gold. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3,?. 6^/. 

AMERICAN FARMER, LET¬ 
TERS FROM AN. Hy J. H. St. John 
CR 4 vi*OKUR. WithPrefatoryNote byVV. 
Py»TRENT, and Introduction by LuDWiO 
Lkwisohn. Demy 8^0, clot h, 6j. net. 

AJP4PLET0N (G. W.), Novels by. 

Rash Conclusions; Cr. 8vo. cl., ss. (:d. 
The Dady In Sables. Cr, gvo, cl., 6y. 

aT^NOLD (I^L.), Stories by. 
The Wonderful Adventures of 
Phra the Phoenician. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, with 12 llUists. by H. M. Paget, 
3y. 6 d. : f)ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3y. 6 d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2 s. 

art and LETTERS LIBRARY 

(The). Large crown gvo. Each volume 
willi 8 Coloured Plates, and 24 in Half¬ 
tone. Bound in cloth, ys. 6 d. net per val. 
Edition dk Luxk, small 4to, printed on 
pure jag paper, mostly with 5 additional 
Plates, parchment, 155, net per vol. 
Stories of the Italian Artists 
from Vasari. Colkcted and arranged 
bv E, L. Skelkv. 

Artists of the Italian Renals- 
sanoe : their Stories as set forth by 
Vasari,KiclolfijLanzi, and the Chroniclers. 
Collected and arranged by E. L, SkKLKY, 
• S^rleft of the Flemish and Dutch 
Artists, from the Time of the Van 
Eycka to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century, drawn from Contemporary 
Records. Collected and arranged by 
Victor Reynolds. 

Stories of the Bnglish Artists, 

from Vait Dyck to Turner (i<'>oo-i85i), 
Collected and arranged by Randall 
Davies and Cecil Hunt. 

Btorles of the French Artists, 
from Clouet to Delacroix. Collected and 
arranged by P. M, TUR.VKR and C, H. 
C0L1.1NS Baker. } 

Btorles of the Spanish Artists 
until Goya. By Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwkll. Selected and arranged by 
Luis Carre 5 Jo, With Introduclion'by 
Edward Hutton. 


C910J 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


ART & bBTTERS LIBRARY — ctnid, 
Btorleai of the Cerman Airtlsts. 

Collected and arranged by Prof. l>r. 
H ANS W. SiNGKK. ^Pufnrinf',. 

The Mttle Flovtrefsof B.Franolsot 

iftssidt. Translated by < Prof. T. W. 
Arnold. With 8 Illustrations in Colourj 
and 24 in Halftone, 

Of the Imitation of Christ, by 

Thomas a, Kkmpis, a<i translated out of 
the Latin by Richard Whvtford (a.d, 
155^0; re-edited into modern English 
With an Historical Intioduolion by 
Wilfrid Raynal, O.S.B. With 8 Repro¬ 
ductions in four Colours, and decoratiorisj 
in line, after Water-colours by Wj 
Russkll Flint. The Epitionde LuxEj 
has four additional Plates in Colour and 
may also be had bound iu pigskin with 
clasps. net. , 

The CeniesBions of Saint Autfue-' 
tine* Translated by Dr. E, B. PtsBYJ 
Edited by TemFlE Scott. Wi.h an In¬ 
troduction by Mrs. Meynell, ^nd 12 
Plates by Marvell ArmfieLd in four 
Colours. The Edition de Luxe has the 

S lates mounted, and may also be^^hAd 
Qundin pigski n with cla sps, 25#. net. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, yr. 6ii. net each ; 
parchment, los, 6 d. net each. ^ 

Women of Florence. By ProK Isi- 
DORO PEL Lungo. Translated by Mary 
G y StEeGwann, With Introduction by 
Dr, GujPO Biagi, a Colour^ Plates andj 
24 in Half-tone, 

The Master of Game: The Oldest 
English Book on Hunting. By Edward, 
Second Duke of York. Edited by W. A. 


AUTHORS ifQP- tfie /POCICBT. 

Mostly compiled uy A. H. Hyatt. iCmo, 
cloth. 3,s. net each ; leather, 3^. liet each. 

The Pocket R. Is. S* / 

The Pocket. Thackeray* . 

The Pocket Charles Dlokens. 
The Pocket Richard Jefferies: 
The Pocket George MacDonald. 
The Pocket Bmersoi^* 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy* 

The Pocket George Bliot. 

The Pocket Oharles Kingsley. 
The Pocket Ruskln, 

The Pocket Lord Beaoonalleld* 
The Flower of the Mind. 

BACTERIA, Yeast Fiiiigl, and 
Allied Synopsis ef« By 

W. B. Grove, B.A. Witn 87 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 32. 6d. _ 

BALLADS and LYRICS olLOVE, 

selected from Ptrcy’s 'Reliques.^ Edited 
with an Introduction by F. SiDGWicic. 
With 10 Plates in Colour after Byam 
Shaw. R.L Large fcap. 4(0, cloth, 6r. net. 
legendary Bailads, selected from 
Percy's 'Reiiques.' Edr'.ed with an 
Introduction by F. SiPGWiCKf. With 10 
Plates in Coic.ir after B.YAM SHAW, R.I, 
Large fcap. 4to. cloth, '65. net. 

BAR’OSLEY ^Rev. “C* W,):~^ 

BngltSb Soi^ames : Th«lf Sources 
and Significations, Cr, 8vo, c^oth, 7^. 6 d. 

SaKOAIN BOffKlth^T^y CTe'. 

Tkrningham; With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, Demy 8vo, cloth, ioj.6d, 
net. {Shorily. 


and F. Baillik-Gkohman. Introduction BARINQ-QOULD(S.), ftovelTby; 


^THEODORERoosevklt, Photogravure 
Frontispiece anfda3 full-pagelilustralions, 

ARTEMUS WARD’S Works. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3jr. 6d.; 
post 8vo. illustrate d boar ds, 2.<. 

ARTIsf^iT 

Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on their 
Art. Collected and arranged by Mrs. 
Laubencb Bjnyon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ea^post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 25, each >POPULAR 
Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each*. 

Rad Spider* I Rve* 

barker TELSA).--Tbo Son of 

^ *Mary Be thel. C ro wn 8yo, doth, 6r . 

BARR (AMELI A E.).—Love will 

Venture in, Cr. 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 


Plates* $mall crowm Svo, clptb 


ASHTON (JOHN).—Social Life 
In the Reign of Queen Ante* Witi 
8 5 Illus tratio ns. Crown Bv o. cloth, p. 6 a 

AUSTEN (JANE), The Works of, 

* IH Ten Volumes, each dontalnihg Ten 
llliistfations in Coiour by A. WAllis 
Mills. With Notes by. R., Brimley 
JfokNspN. post 8vo, clotliL^j. 6J. net per 
vol. The Novels are as follows: I, and 
IL. PBIDE^AND PREJUDICE: III. 
sad 1V.,SEN3E AND SENSIBILITY; 
V;, NOlh'HANGER ABBEY ; VI„ PER. 
SUASION; VIL And VIIL. EMMA; 
IX. and X.; MANSFIEED PARK. 

AYSCOU<IH (JOHN)s Novels by. 

' Crown 8vo, ctotfu bs. eiuih. 

OdtiidepS'^'and Xn. 

Mesxogtoviio* 


with 8 fuii-p»ee baRRI^'BERT), Stodes t>y. 

1.3s.aa. ct. Crown ftvo, clolh. 3^V6rf. each. 


In a Steamer Chair* With 2 liiusts* 
From Whose Botime, With 47 
Illustrations by Hal HURST and others. 
Revenge I With 12 lllusti^ations by 
a LancklotSpiERD and Others. 

Womah Intervenes.' ■ * 

A Prince plf Good Fellows. With 
15 Illustrations by E.T. Sullivan. 

The Gn oha n ginj^ X^ t* 

The Speculations oY John Steele* 
Crown 8vo, efotbv 3s*. it Popular 
Editio n , medimh Svoi.^ .__ 

JAnREff (FRANK), Novels by. 

post 8 vo, illust. bds., *r. ea.;cJ« 2 r, w. ea» 

The Sin of Oltfa 2ra8sonil^. , 
Dime LAdy Linton, 

tmd His Rel^hiat«« 
'**engeance* 

I %ett€. BavBhbai* 


John Foi 
A Recoiling Veiyfi 
Honest Davie.Tlul 
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Cr. Jjivo, clom; 35. ^ 4 . each; post 8Vb, Ulust. 
boards, &s, each: cloth Ump, zs. 6d. each. 

Found OuiZtsr* 

Lovo and Henonr* 

Between, lalfo and Beath^ 
Fottexad tot Xilfo* 

A MUsintf witne%B» With 8 liiusts, 
Tho^Oman of tlaio X i^on Bracelets. 
The Havdlnd Scandal. 

A iProdliefaFs Protfreas. 

Fo*ly Mor rison* 

Crowe. 8 vp, clotii, 35 . 6d. each, 

Under a Strange Mask* with 19 

liluctnitiona by K, F. liKUWTNALXt 

Was She Justified? 

Lady Jadasi^ 

The^rro r of Her Way s. 

Perfidious Lydia. With Frv'ntispicce 
by Dudley Tknwant. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6j, 
Fettered for Life. Popular Edition. 

medium 8w, (xf. . 

The Obliging Husband. With Co^f 
oured Frontiapiece. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35 . 6^/.; 
Cheap Edition, plctvrc c ;v<'r. i\ nH 

BARRINGTON CM IC H A E L), 

Novels _ 

TheHnight of the Golden Sword. 

Crown cloth, 6 s. • # 

The Lady 9f Tripoli. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown buckram 5^. 

BASKBRVILLE C/OHN): A 

Memoir. By Ralph Straus and R. K. 
Dent. With 13 Plates, Large quarto, 
buckram, zis, net; 

(The) in Diseases of the 

Skifli; By J. U Milton. Post 8vo, u .: 
cloth, i.T. 6d. 

BEACONSPIBLD. LORD. ByT. 

P, Q*CoNXOR. M.P, Crown 8vo.cloth. 5 'f. 

BENNETT CARNOLdI, *<ovel« 

- Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. td. each. I 

Leonora. I A Great Man. 
Teresa of Watllhg Street. With 8 
Illusti-gtions by Frank (Jillett, 

Tales or the Five Towns. ] Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. I 

Anna of the Five Towns. • 

The Gates of Wrathi * 

The Ghost.! The City of Pleasure. 
The Gran d Baby lon H oteA. 

Snored and Profane Love. Cheap 
Edition, crowm Svo. 15. net. 

Popular EpiitoNs. medium svo, 6d. each, 

The Grand Babylon Hotel. 

The City of Pleasuro. 


BENNmr (W. C.).—Songs for 

Ssilofs . Po st 8vb, cio^L zs. _ _ 

BESANTan'd RICE, ffa\«lsby. 

■ ^ Or. 8vo, cloth, 3^^ bd. eqch; post Svo, 
• must, hda, u: each ; cl. limp, 3 s., 6 d, each. 

Beady^Mott^ Mertiboy* 


n ^ 




^y Little Glrlf 


BESANT and -' 

Cr, 8VO. cloth, 3^. ^,‘ iach ; p6st 8vo, 
lUust, bds, 3g. each; cl. 0mpr/a#. each, 

nrith Harp add Orpistiit 
This Son of 'sruioan. 

The Monks of Theletttd. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Pleet , 

The Seamy Side. j . 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. , 

'Twas in Trafolgar’s BdF* 

The Ten Years* Tenant. . 

BESANT ( 3 lr WAITER), 

. Novels by* Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. (xi, 
each: post Svo, illustrate boards, zs, 
each; cloth Umo, ?jf, 6d, each. 

All Sorts and Gondiilohs of M!en. 

With 12 Illustrationsi by Freo. Barnard. 

The Captain’s Room, 8(c. 

All In a Garden Fair. W^th 6 liius- 
trations bv Harry Furniss. 
imrothy PorSter. With Frontispiece. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 
Children of GIbeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 

with 12 Illustrations by A. FottRaxiEK. 
Herr Paulns* 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. 

For Faith and Freedmn. With 
Illusts. by A. Forestier and F. Waddy, 
To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 Illus¬ 
trations by A. Forestier, 

The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece, 
Armoref of Lyonesse. With j 2 Illus¬ 
trations by F. Barnard. 

St. Katherln0*s by the Tower. 

With 12 Illustrations by C, Green. 
Verbena Camellia Stephamotls. 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Breams of Avarloe* 
With xa lUdstratlons by W. H. Hyde. 

In Deacon’s Orders, &c. With Front is. 
The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman. 

The City of Refuge. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 3r. bj. each. 

A Fountain Sealed* 

The Changeling. 

The Fourth Generation. 

The Orange Girl, with glUustrationt 

0 byF. PegraM. 

The Alabaster Box, 

The Lady of Lynn, with i* illustra¬ 
tions by G. DemaiN-HamMOND, 

No other Way. With ta Illustrationt 
by C. D. W ard. 

Crown Svo. picture cloth, dat back, as. each, 

St.^Katherlne’s by the Tower* 
The Re bel Queen. 

Largs Typ», Fink Paper EwriPKS. poll 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, zs. net* each ; leather, 
gUt edges, 3f, net each. m 

London. i Westminster* 
Jerusalem* (lo collaboration with Prof* 
F. H. PALTvtER.) ■ 

Sir Richard Whittington* 
Gasnard de CoUgny« 

All Sorts and Cpndltldnt Of Men* 
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BOJURQET 4PADL) 

LI)d. iTanelated by Joi 


A Hvllte BUCHANAN 

by John Dk Viluers, Crown «yo, cloth^ zs. ca<^ ; posi fivo, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 31, 6 d.; Cuj£AP 
Editxon, picture cover, ij. net. 

«OYLB (F7), WorlM by. "Post 

8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Chronicles of No«Man*s l^and. 
Camp Motea *1 Savage fjlfe. 

BI^A'NO (JOHN).—Observations 
on Popular Aittiquities. With the 
flAdditioos ol Sir HenkV Elus. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 35. 6ti. 

BRAYSHAW(J. DODSWORTH). 

—Slum Silhouettes : Stories of JUondon 
Life. rirvih 3^, 

BREWER'S (Rev. lOrTbi'cti^ 

aries* Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 

The Rea der’tl^Xid hook of Famous 
Namea in FiOtion, AlluaionSti 
RefereiToea, Proverbs, Plotj^ 
Stories, and Poems. 

A. Biotlonary of Miraoles : Imitative, 
_Realistic, and I)of»niatic. 

BREWSTBR (Sir DAVfb), 

Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4^. dd. each. 
MoAe Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Chri.stJan. Pla^. 
The Martyrs of Science: Galileo, 
Tycho BKAfiK, and KEn.icR. 

Xiottora on Natural Ma^o. With 
Stumerous Illustrations. 

BRIdoe CATECHI^. " By R. 

H. BRvnGES. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, it. 6 ( 1 . net. 


Uiustrnted boards, each. 

The Shadour of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature* 

God and the Man. With xt lilastia* 

tions by F. BarnariX 

Lady Kilpatrick. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for XSver. 

Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 

The New Abelard. | Rachel Jjeno. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Linne. 

Woman a nd the M an. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Red and White Heather. 

Andr om eda« 

•Popular EurnoNs, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor. __ 

The Shadoiiw ofThe Sword. Large 
type, Fink i^aper Edition. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2 j. net; leather, gill edges, 
3 x. net,_ 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan 
and Hknky MURRAY. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. RoiuN.so.v, 
3 .L 6ii. post Svo, iltustrated boa rds, a.v. 

BURQE 5 S(QELETT} and \vTll 
•IRWIN.— The i^caroons: A San 
Francisco Night’s Entertainment. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth. 3.x. 6d. 


BRIDGE (J. S. C*).—From Island burton iROBERT). _ The 

tto Empire: A History of thcExpansm^^ Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 

England by Force of Arms. With Intro- Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy Svo, 
ductionbyAdm.SirCvPRiAN Bridge, Maps cloth 7t 6rf 

and Plans. Large crown Svo.cloth,6j.net., _-‘ ’- 

bright (florencE):=a aiFi 

- - -- - - . Crown 8vo, cloth, aj. td, each ; post 8vo, 

illustratm boards, ar. each; cloth limp, 
3 j. 6f/. each. 

The Shadow Of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagav. | The Deemster. 

Also Library Ediitons of the three novels, 
crown Svo, cloth. 6 s, each ; CHEAP PuPU. 
lar Editions, medium 8 vp,portnv! t cover, 
6 d, each ; and the Fink Paper Edition 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo. doth, 
gilt top, 2j.net : leather, gilt edges, 3 t. net. 


Capitalist. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

BROWNINQ’SCROBTTROEM 

Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 6 s, net each ; Large 
Papsr Edition, parchment, 12.?, 6 J, net 
each.—Also an Edition in the St.Martin's 
Library, post 8vo, doth, 2s. net each : 
leathiSr* 3J, net each. 

Pippa Passes: and Men and 
Women, with 10 Plates in Colour 

after E. Fortescur Brickdm.k.* • ___ 

CAMERON (V. LOVETT).-The 

Plates in Colour .after E. F. ^ickdalk. Cruise of the * Black Prince ’ 

RDVTv P"Ni ~ 7 h -STt-Privateer. Cr. 8yo, cloth, with a Ulus- 

ISKYlltSIN (.n* A.j.j—An cXlieu tratlonsbvP, Macnab,3j. 6rf.; pr>»t8vo, 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. picture boards, aj. 


BRYDQES (HAROLD). 

Sam At Home. With 91 lltusts, 

Svo, UlusL boards aj,; doth limp. 2j.6d. 


... CAMPBELL (A. GODRIC),— 
uncie Reur. de-Camjp: a Daughter of 
Post France. Crown Svo, doth, Dr. 


RiirM.iMAM (DARPDT^ DAMPING IN THE FOREST. 

dUGHANAN vKvBEKrji POOins. j With Illustrations In Colour and Line by 

^aod Novela by. , /__ i ^ FfAROAREx Clayton, Fcap, 4to, cloth, 

*Tbe complete Poetloal Works off 3j. 6 d. net. 

Robert Buohanan* 1 VoJs., crown 7 .i'e-v. 

8vo, buckram, with Portiait Frontispiece CARLYLE (THOMAS).—On tnO 
to each voluwf, TSil* Choice of Books. Post Svo, doth, u.Oii, 




6 CHATTO & WlNDUS, PUBLISfiJERS, 

CARROI^L (LeWI^, Books By. 'fcuVB' CMrs. 


A!Iq« In Wond^land. with 121 
Cojpwred and many JLln® llluBtration# by 
Kilwcknt SOy^^BliaT. Large trowu Svo, 
cloth gilt, 3i. (i#. net . , < 

FeiQding UisLd. With a Preface 

by W, H. DRAP£(B« post «vo, board.s, 
x^. net; leather, 2 j.net. 

CARRUTH (HAYDEN).—The Ad. 
v^attiren' ol Jonea* with 17 Itlusts. 
*• Pcap. 8vo: picture c ovet t£ : d ot h, u. 61^/. 

CffAPKAH^iQkomm^or^. 

VoK I., Plays Comptete, Including the 
Doubtful Ones.—vol. IL, Poems and 
Minor Translations, with l^ay by A, C. 
SWlNhURNK.—Vol, nii» Translations of 
the' Iliad and Odyssey, Three Vols.. 
crown 8yo, cloth. 3.r. 6d. each. ' ^ 

CHATFIELD-TAYLOR (H. C.V--, 

Fame's Pathway. Cr. 8 vo., 

CHAUCER for Chil4ren: A Qol- 

den Key. By Mrs. H. Ki Hawkis. With 
8 Cokaiced Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to. cloth, 35. 6 d. 

Chaucer for Schools* With the Story 
of his Times .and bis Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. PlAWKls. Demy Svo, cloth. 2j. 6d. 
fhe Prologue to the Gaaterbury 
Tales* Printed In blaok 4 etter upon 
hand-made paper. With llinatrations by 
AMDiUiSK Dimi.EY. Reap. 4to. decerated 
cloth, red top, ar. 6 d. net. , 

CHESNEY 

Novels by* 

each. 

The Cable<^man* 

The Rom ance gf a Q ueen. 

The Cluixnaot* Crown 8vo, doth, 6r. 


by* Post 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d, e^ich; illup* 
trated boards, Zs. each, , , 

Paul IperroU. 

Why Paul PemllKlldediiljli Wifei 

COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 

Noveltl by. « . 

The Cure of Soule. Post Syo, Illus¬ 
trated boards, 2Y. . * 

The Red Sultan* Crown Svo,* doth 
j.x. 6i-/.: post Svo. illustrated boards, »x. 
The Burden of Isabel. Crown Svex 

Iflolh, 3j, Orf. ‘ 

COLB RON (O RACE I.). — joe 

Miitler. DetecUve.' Ci^a 8vo.,cioth, 


(WBATHERBY), 

CroWa Svo, cloth, 3,, 6 d. 


CHESS» The Ld'iytf and Practice 

of! with kn Analysis of the Openings. 
By Hovvard Staunton. Edited by 
R. B. WoRMALp. Crown Ryg. doth, $s. 
The IgiuOr Taottes of Chgssi A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
By F, K. Y 0 UKO and E, C, HPwell. 
Long leap. 8vo, ciptb, ar. 

Tho nastinge Chesa ToismameAt. 
The Autlioriscd Account of the 230Games 
played' At^v^el>t.. 1895. With Anuota- 
tipna by PiixsBUHT. Lacker, Takbascii, 
SirEiilltf.&ciiiyFER8, Teichmann, Bar- 

DELKBEN, BLACRBURNB. GUNBRERO, 
TiNSLEY, Mason, and Albin ; Biographi¬ 
cal Sketches, and ar Portraits. Edited by 
H. F* CHESiriRK. Crown Svo, cloth, 5 j. 


fijT. ' [Shortly, 

COLLINS (J. CE‘URTON, M.A.). 

—Jonathan Swift. Pr, Svo, d., 3 ^. 6j. 
‘CO LLI NS (MORTTmE R^ 

" FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.Svo. cl , 
3 .t (j./. e:»cli: post 8v(i. illn^td. bds.. 2.v. rach. 

From Midnight to»Midnights 
You Play me False. ** 

Blacksmith and Si^holar.^ 
iho Village Comedy. 

* Frances, ^ _ * 

Post 8vo,YuusLr4ted bbards, 2 s, each. 
Transmigration. 

A Flghdiwlth Fortune* 

Sweet Anna Page, 
sweet and Twenty. 

COETl^^ Nov5s.by. 

Cr, Sx’o, d„ 3 J, 6 d.«adj; post Svo, {nature 
boards, zs. each ; d. limp, zs, 6 d. eAh- 

Antonina. 1 Basil. I Hidea&dSinik 
The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. I Man and Wife; 
The Bead Seoret. t After Oark. 


en of Bearts. 


CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 

By ti>e RIm of the Rlvw> Crown 
8vOt doth , 3if. 6d, : < • 

Crown 8 vo, cloft,’6jr ejrch. 

The Tideway. 

Ra ndgl o f Rnndallininte* 

CLObD (EDWARD). — Myths 

sud Dreams* Crow'n 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 


The one 

HoHilme { My MlseeBaniea. 
Armadale. | Poor. Miss Finoh. 
Miss or Mra*1^ I The Blaoh Robe* 
The Hew Magdalen. 

Prosen Peep* I A Rogue’s Pife. 
The Law and the Ladyt 
The Two Pestinies, 

The Haunted Hotel. 

«Thl» Fallen Leaves* 

Jesetael’s Daughter* 

Heartl and Selenoe. j *I Say No.” 
The Ibvll Genius* i Little Hovels. 
The Legacy of Cain, i Blind Love. 

PoptiLAR Editions, mectijm) 8 vo, (>d. cadi, 

Antonina. 1 Blind Love* 

The Woman In White. 

The Law and the Lady* 
Moonstone* I The NawMagdalen. 


No Hama 
Armadale. 


The Dead Secret. 

Man atkd Wife i 
The Hai^nted Hotel* 

The Woman in'iliff hf^ Larob 
Finx Paper Ebmew. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gill top. is. net ; IcHther, gilt tdgo, 31. net. 
The Frozen Peep. Large Type £1347. 
Fcajp. 8vo. cloth, is. nd. 
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with Essay, by Yoshio Maukino 
The Rblxio* By H, T. Mackxnj»kr, 
VViUi IlUistratloas ia Three Colours by 


By Mrs. 


COLQUHOUN (M. J.).~Every 
Inch a Soldier. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3^* 6 d.; post 8vo; illustrated boards, u. 


COLT-BREAKINO, Hints on. By 

W, M, Hutchison. Cr. Svo. cl. 3J. 6 J. 

COLTON (ARTHUR), r—.Tile 

> Belted Sons. &ownSTo.ctoih,. 


COLOURjBOOtCS: Topoi^rapht- 

c4. Large fcap.4to, cloth, 20s.net each. 

SwitzerlandThe Country and 
its RoOplO# JPT ClAKMNCK ROOKU 
- With s<$ Illustrations in Thtee Colours by 
Mrs. fAMKS JArWWE, d«d'24 In Two Ti nt s, 

ThU Food of . CHind4 Written and 
' l^uB. id ^JOtodr a»si jtJlrte by R; O. Ke;mp. 

« envious of RojasOd By Olave 
P oTTKR. With Introduction by 
•Douglas Slapen, and illustrations in 3 
Colours and Sepia by YG&ino Marking. 

Tbo Colour of laondon. By w. ]. 

LonTt?i E.S.iV. Introduction by M. H. 

Spiei..»i'ann, F.$Jli.,ii-and Iliustraiions in 
Tlhree^lglpdlllPby YosHio Marking. 

The Colour of Paris, By MM. lbs 
Ac-aoBmicibuns GoNCoURTk Edited by 
Lucihn Desc-WS. With introduction by 

L. BBN.febiTEi TOjasla ted by M, D. Frost.___ 

lihts.tTatc^in Three Colours and ■ . » 

).yfvOMPTON(HERBERT),Nov«i5by. 


COLVILL (HELEN H.).—The 

Incubus, Crown 8V0, clojtn. <$r.. 


C0MREN5ATI0N ACT (THE). 

ipoG: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when it U applioatble. 
By A. Clbmknt Edwards, M.P. Crown 
8V0, ij. net; cloth, rr. 6d, net. 


Mrs. James Jardine, and Two 

jfssisl 6f St, Pranois. 

1\. Goff. \^th Introduction by J. Kerr 
l.iwsoN. IlTus. in Three Colours by Col, 
R. GOFF, gild from the Gld Masters. ^ . 

Devon; ita»MooPIands, Streams, 

ahd ' Coasts, Lady Rosalind 
A’orTHCOTE. With lUustrtttonsin Three 
Colours by F. J. Widgery. 

The Greater Jlbbeys of Bngland, 

■By Riji.ht Rev. Aboot GAS^Urt. With 
<^o liluitratlon* in Three Colours by 
Warwick Goble. 

SPECIAL COPIES on fnrt rag faftr #/ 
thost marked^ tnayf be 

yenibo* ByBKRYL pe Sblincodrt and 
. J AIAYSTURGE-HENPERSON. With30Ulus* 
traiions in Three Colours by Reginald 
^ARRATT, A.R.W.8.’ - Largti^iscap 4 to, 
cloth, lOj. net* ;) • ■ 

From the Tbamos to the Seine. 

. j^y .Charles PsARt. With 40 musts. 
In Three Colours and Monochrome. Lgc, 
fOjip^ito, cloth, dtf, net. 

OSfbIfa ttoiai Wlthih. By Hugh de 
StusCOURT. Wilha Nc'teand 20 Illusis, 
in Colour and MbHochrome. by it'osiiio 
MarkINO. Dc*ny Svo; cloth, 7*. 6d. net. 

A JapanoR* Artist In Kiondon* By 
YosMio , MarkhCo; With V Coloured 
anct 4 Monochbome Platea. Crown 8vo, 
clpth. hr. net. - — 
iti (he Ahruael : TThe Country and the 
' People.. By iiRNic m^^^hokell. With 
ri Innstmion* Ih'Tliree Coiours'by Amy 
■ ArErN^Gn. Barge Ofown tvo^ tt.. 6s. net. 
The BePbePiaitai Of JMorooee. By 
CoulS(XSTERJ^BE»rt; ■ with TUcjsts. in 
Ttiree Colours by POX PiTr. 

Ril. - , 

«4Ph« #eee of* JMteohifria^ %pea^ 

■- ;,;attlS'RtMtRttiU(Turhesteiifc. Written 

K,,Gc ^SMJESi; With 34 
Plates In Colour and Monociirome^ 
Larire leap. 4to, cloth, 75. 61/. net. 


The Inimitable Mrs. Massing;* 

ham* Crown Svo, cloth, 35, 6(L ; Pui'U* 
LAR Edition, medium Svo, (>d. 


Crown 8 VO, cloth, 3r, 6 d, each. 

The Wilful Way. 

The Queen ean do no Wrong. 
To Defeat the Bnds of dustlce. 


COOPER (E. H.), NowH by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, J*. (hL each, 

OeofiTory Hamilton. 

The Harq^uisand Pamela, 


CORNISH (J, F.)#—5our Grapes. 

crown Svo, cloth, 6 s, 


C O R N W A L L.— P o p u 1 a r 

RomAnce. M tbo WmI of Bnahittd s 

The DruUs, Traditions, aud Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected by RoasRT 
Hunt, F.RS. With two Plates by 
George Crltkshank. Cr.8Yo,cl., •js. 6 d. 


CRADDOCK (C, EGBERT), by. 
The Prophet of the Greet Smoky 
Mountaius* Crown «vo„oloth, 31, 64.; 

post bvo, illustrated, boards, ar, 

. . 

Crown ciolh, sjr. 64, each.- 

Hi s Vantshee atai». ( TheWindfen* 

CRESAWELL (HENRY).---a 

Lady of Misrule. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


CRIM {MATT).—Adveftt«rfc3 of 

e psir Rebel. Cro^ 8vo,.cloth. 3r. 64 .; 
post Sv’o. *di?»tra(ed t^ri^ 


CROCKETT {S. R.) attd otbers.— 

Tales 5{ 

CROCKETT, GlLhKRtFAl^KB^ HaROLD 
FBRbERic, ‘QJhhd WXajtK Russell. 
WUh 13 lUttstTatiohs: fey, %ANa: Brang- 
, 1NYN,; 'Crd^^ ; 
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CROKER (Mrs. B. M.>, Novels iS^ANBY (PRANK).'i-A.Coquette 

by., Crown 8vo, cloth, jj. 6rf. each ;| in Crape. Foolscap 8vo, pictum coircrff 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s* each; <x/. ; cloth, i,t. net. 


Ml*. Jftvvls. 


cloth limp, 2 S, td, each. 

Pretty mWs Neville. 

JL Bird of Passafife. t 
Diana Barrington^ 

Two Maatera. t Interference. 
A Family Litkeneetts 
A Third Person, i Proper Pride. 
Viliaga Tales ft Jungle Tragedies. 
The Heal Itady Hilda* 

Married or Single? 

‘To Bet.;;_ 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3jt. 6 d, each. 

In the Kingdom of Hterry, 

Miss Balmalne*e Past. 

Jason. t Beyond the Pate. 

Terence; With 6 llhists. by S. Paokt. 
The Cat*S«paw« With la Illustrations 
by Fkkii Pegham. . 

The Spanish Necklace. WittarX: 
Illttsts.by F. PEGRam.—A lso a Cheap Ed„ 
without l lhistH,. plcture cover, ix. net. 
Crown 8vo, idoth, '3x^ each ; post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6 d. each. 
Infatuatio n. { S ome One Else. 
Popular Editions, inedTutm Svo. bd. each. 
Proper Pride. I The Cat’s-paw* 
Diana Barrington. 

Pretty Miss i^ville* 

A Bird of Passage. 

Beyond the Pale. 

A Family Zdkeneas. 

Miss Balmatne*s Past* 

Married or Single? 

The Real Dady Hilda. 


DAUDET (ALPH0N5E).—TJwt 

Bvans^etfst; or. Port Saivstion. 

Cr. Svo, cloth. 3x. 6 d .; post Svo, bds,. ax. 


CR05S (HELEN RO.—Aunt 

Maria*8 Dressing-table. A Book tor 
Cbildres to Paint in and to Read, with 
lliostratiooa. Square Svo, boards, tx.net. 


CROSS (MAROARET B.), Novels 

Crown 8 vr>, cloth, 6 x. each. 

A Question of Means. 
Opportunity. With Frontispiece by 
_HILDA_B. WISNRR. _ 

CRUiKSHANIC»5 COMIC AL¬ 
MANACK. Complete in Two Series : 
the First from iSjS to 1843; the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. 'Two Vc^., 
cr owa Sto, cloth, 7 s. 6 d. each, __ 

CUMMINO (C. f! GORDON), 

Works by. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
la tho Hehrldea with 24 liimtraUons. 

In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With 42 lllu*ttrationa 
Two Happy Tears in Cdylon. 

With 28 rilufttratiooa 
Via Cornwall to Bgypt. Frontis. 

cuRiosiiTBS IN Clubs. By 

Ralph NeviU. Demy Svo, cloth, js. 6 d. 
net. iPrepann^ 


CUSS 



E.).—A Hand 

_Ic of Hersldrr j including instruc¬ 
tions for Trsdng Pedigrees, Deciphering 
AncientUSS^ Sc. ^Woodcuts 
si^aCobd. Plates. Crown cloth, Sr., 


DAVENANT {FRANCIS).~|j|ints 
lor Parents on Choice of Profeasloo 
for their Sons.* Crown Svo, ix. ^d. 

DAVIDSON (H. C.).--Mr. Sad¬ 
ler*. Daujrbter.. Cr. $vo. cloth, 3s,td, 

DA Wes (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 

Works by, Cr. 8 vo^ i.t. ca.; cl., ix. 6 d. ea. 

One Thousand M^levfc Maxims 
and Sunfioal Hints. a* 

Nursery Hints s A Mothers Guide. 
The Dietetic Care of Obesity 
(Foods for tkoVat). With Chapters 
OQ the Treatment of Goti by Diet, 

Aids to ex.; cl.2x.6J. 

I^ine and Health': How to enjoy 

both. Crown 8 vo, cloth, ix. 6 d. 

BfeXKlTrTDOKmKEA),rStoi les 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3x. 6J. each. 

The Poet and the Pierrot. % 
iThe Princess A the Kitchen-maid* 

DEFOErDANlEP Robliwoii 

Crusoe. With 37 illusts. by George 
Cruiksvank. LakqrTypx Fine Paper 
Edition^ Pott Svo, cloth, gUt top, ax. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3x. net. 

DE MnXEli AMES).—AStrange 
Manuscript found In s Copper 
Cylinder. Crown Svo, cloth, wi/u 19 


cyi 

Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, ; 
post 8 vo, illustrated boards, ix. 

DWON^IRE scenery, The 

t 1 Utory of. B y Arthur W, Clayden, 
^LA. With lUus.Demy 8 vo,d[.^ox. 6 J. net. 

Devon r^Its Moorlands, Btramms* 
ana Coasts. By Lady Rosalind 
Northcotk. With Illustrations in Three 
Colours by F. J. Widgery. Large fcap. 
4to. cloth, 20 x. net. 

DEWAR (Q. A. B.)—The Airy 

Way. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 *. net. 

QBV7aR (T. R.). — a Rambl* 

Round the Globe. With 220 lllustra* 

tloniL Crown Svo, doth, yx. 6 d. 

DiCKirNS (CHARLES), TBe 

Bpoeohes of* Edited and Annotated 
by R, H.* shepherd. With a Portrait. 
Pott Svo, cloth, tx. net; leather, 3x. net. 
The Pocket Charles Dlokens: being 
Favourite Passages chosen by Alfred 
H. Hyatt. i 6 mo,cloth, gilt top, as. net; 
leather, gilt top. 3x. net 

mcfwmmsK 

The R\ader*s Handbook of 
Fantom Karnes In Fiotim, 
Allusicms, Referenoes, Pro¬ 
verbs,PlosSf Stories,and if oems. 

By Rev. £. C. Brewer, LUD. Crows 
f VO, cloth, 3$. 64, 
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A vlctionai^ of Hlraolos, 

liiiitatir«, Htiallstlc, and Dogmatic. Hy 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth, $s. (ki. 

Familiar Allusions. By William A. 
and CiiARLHS G. WnKELER, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7 s. 6 d. net, • 

FaiftlUar Short Sayluffs of Great 
TRIou* With Hist*ricaland Explanatory 
^otes by Samuel A. Bejjt, A.M. Crown 
8vo, clothi 7 s. 6 d, 

The Slang Dictionary t Etymotogical, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6 s. 6 d. 

Words, ^ac^, and Phrasost A 

Dictioniffy oTCurious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-\Vay Matters. By Eliezkr 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, doth, ss. td. 


DIXON (WILlSMOrf), Novels 

Crowtt 8vo, cloth, js. Od, each. 

The Rogue of Rye. 

King Hal—of Heronsea. 


DOWLING (RICHARD)* — Old 

Corcoran's Money* Cr. 8va, 


DO.YLB (A, CONAN):~The Firm 

of Girdlestone. Crown Svo.cioth. ^s. 6 d. 


DRAMATISTS* THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, with Portraits, ^s. 6 d. per Vol. 
Ben Jenson's Works. With Notes, 
Critical and ^Explanatory, and a •Bio¬ 
graphical Memoir by William Gifford, 
Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vol*. Vof. 
I, contains the Plava complete ; Voi, Il„ 
Poems and Minor Translations, %vith an 
Essay by A, C. Swinburne; Voi. Ill,, 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey 
Marlowe’s Works* One Voi. 
raasalnger’a Plays. From Gifford's 
- i ^ Te.xt. One Vol. 

-WUMPY 


CmM 


UOUSUN (AUATIN), Works. by. 

« Crown 8v<\ buclrratn, 6 s. each. 

four Frenonwomen. With Four 
Portraits. s 

BHgmecnth Csntury Vlgnett^. 

Tn Three Series, each ; also FinTI- 
PAPER Edition?, pott 8vo, cloth, 2 s. ret 
each ; leather, ^s. n?t each. 

A Paladin of Phllantl^opy, and 
other Papers. With i liU\siratvon» 
Bide«walk Studies. With 5 musts. 
Old Kensington Palace, and other 
Papers." With 6 I'hjstralion-s. 

OVAN iDlCKj, Detective 
tories by. Post 8vo, Ulustralcd 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2.r. 6 d. each. 

In the Grip of the Dawi 
Ifink by Dink, j Oauglit at Last. 
From Information Received, 
Suspicion Aroused* s 
Riddles Head. * 

Chronicl es of MlohaelD anovltoh. 
Crown 8vo, ci., 3^. (nt, each; picture cl., 
flat back, ar. each ; post 8 to, illu.strated 
board8,^.v. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6 d.CACh. 
The Man from Manchester. 

The Mystery of Jam aioa Terrace. 

Crown 8vu. cloiii, 3^;. 6 , 1 , each. • • 

Deacon Brodle ; or. Behind the lifask. 

Tyler Tatlo ok, Private Dc^otlve. 

Cr. 8vo, cl,, $s. (id. ca. ; picL cl,, aj. ea. 

The Records of Vincent Trill. 
Tales of Te rror. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6 d, each ; post Svo, 
illustr.at^ boards, 2 s. each; cloth limp, 
ZT. 6 d. each. 

Tracked to Doomi 
Tracked and Taken* 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Djinoan? 

Qviwn 8vo, picture doth, Hat )pck, ar. each 
. post 8vo, ill ustrated boards, ax, each; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6 d. each. 

WanUd 1_ \ The Man oHunter* 

Dark Deeds. Ciowu 8vo, cloth limp 
,* pitflurc cloth, flat bscH, 


BOOKS (The) for 

Children. «Roy. 32100, cloth, ix. net fs. 

1. The Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boy’s Appren¬ 
tice. By E, V. Lucas. 

2. Mrs. Turner's Cautionary 
Stories. 

3 . The Bad Family, By Mi 8 . 

I'FA’WICK. 

d. The Story of Dittle Black 
Sambo. By Helen BaNxekman. 

•lltustratvd in colours, 

5 . The Bountiful Da.dy. By Thomas 

Cobb. 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated In 
colours by NkiJ iic Bknson. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R. Mon- 

SELL. Ulustralcd la cok’ucs. 

9. The Dittlo Clown. By Thomas 

COP.B. 

10 . A Horse Book. By MaryTourtel. 

Illustrated in colours. 

11 . Dlttle People: an Alphabet. By 
Henry Mayer andT. W. H. Croslaxd. 
Illustrated in colours. 

12 . A Dog Book. By Ethel Ricknell* 
With Pictures in colours by Carion 
Moork Park. 

14, The Little Girl liOst. ByELFANoa 

1? VPKR. 

15. Dollies. By rich.vrd Hunter. 
Illustrated In colours by Ruth Cobb. 

Id. The Bad Mrs. Ginger, By Honor 
ApplE'ion. lUustraicd in colours. 

IT. Peter Piper’s Practical Prln* 

Otplee* Illustrated in colours. 

18. Little White Barbara. By 
Eleanor March. inustr.at€d In colours. 

20. Towlocka and bla Wooden 
Horse. By Alice M. Applrion. 
Ulus, in colours by Honor C. Afplkton. 

21 . Three Little Foxea, By Mary 
Tourtel. Illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old man’s Bag. By T. W. 
H. Ckosland. Ulus, by T. R, Monsku.. 

23* Three Little Goblina By M. 

O. Taggart, Illustrated In colours. 

25. More Dollies. By Ricuard H un^ 
TKR. lllus. in colours oy ROTH Cobb. 

26. Little Yellow Wang-lo. By M* 

C. Bull. Illustrated iucojounj, 
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DUMPY mOKS-^cPHtinned. 

28. Tlxo Sooty Man, Uv E. B. 

Macki.vnon and Kdicn Coybke. Ulus. 

30. Bbsalina. Illustrated iu colouis by 
JKAN C. AkCHKR, 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 

lUusirat^Yl m colours by Ljsna and Nok- 
WAR Allt. 


EVERYMAN: A 

With Iliuslraiiong by A^fBK 05 K Dudley, 
PdrUtxi on pure rag paper, Fcap, 4to, 
decorated cfoih, red top, is. 6ti. net 

EVES, Our: How to Preserve 

Them. By JOHN DKO'VVNrNO. Crown 
8vo, cloth, i,v. f 


33 . Irene’s Chrtatmaa Party. By 

Richard Hunter. Iiius.by RuthCobr. 

as. Tho l4ittle Soldier Book. By 

Jessie Pope. Illustrated in colours by 
Urnuv Maykr. 

35 . The Dutch DolPs Ditties. By 

C, Auurkv Moore. 

86 . Ten Dittle Niitgfer Boys. By 

N^'RA Cask. 

37 . Humpty Dum pty’s Little Son. 

By Helen r. Cross. * 

38 . Simple Simon. By Helen R, 

Cross, .illustrated in colours. **%’ 

39 . The Little Frenohman. By' 
RdEN Covuke, lUustroted in colours by 
K. T. Fhickro. 

40 . The Potato Book. By Lily 
Schofield. Illustrated in colours, 

bUTvCXNtSARlTjE'ANiSElT^ 

Books by. Cr, 8 vo, cloth, ys. 6d. each. 

A Social Departure. With m 

Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

An American Girl in London. 

With So Illustrations by F, H. TownSknd. 
The Simple Adventures i»t a 
Mamsahlb. With 37 il lustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6d. each. 

A Dauifhter of To-Day. 

Vernon’s Aunt. With 47 illustrations 

UUTT (ROMESH C.).—England 

ond India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown Svo, cloth, 2.c. 

dy^^TTedw^ 

Roaring: Fifties. Crown 8 vo. doth. 6 c 


EDWARDES CMr5. ANNltij, 

Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, 
illustrated bo.Trds, zs. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4t. (id .; post Svo, illustrated boards, zs, 

A Plaster Saint, Cr. Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 


B D W A R D S“ ( E LIE Z E R it— 


Words, Facta, and Phrhaeat A Did 


tlonary of Curious,Quaint,and Out-of-thc- 
Way Matters. Crown Svo, clotli, 3s. (id. 


EOERTON (Rey. J. C.).- 
Sussex Polk nod Sussex Ways. 

With Four Illusts. Crowtj 8vo.*doth, sc 

EOaXEStON (EDWARD);^ 

R oxy ^ I^MSvo, Illust rated bo.a rds, zs. 

ENGLISHMAN (An) In Parisi 

KccoUcctions of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire; Crown 8vf>, cloth, jj. 6d, 

ETTstoTI®' obscuWrOm 

Virorum (l3IS-»5<7)* Text, 

with Translation. Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by F. G. Storks, (Kdillon Umded 
to copies.) Royal Svo, buckram, 
151, net 


FAIRY TALES FROM 

TUSICANY. By Lsadella M. AroER- 
ToN, Scjuarc x6ino, cloth, with Frontis¬ 
piece, js, rcL 

PAMILIaR ALQJSION^I Mis- 

cellaneous Iiifornra^n, incliiding Cele¬ 
brated Statues, PSi‘> 4 #%,s, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs. Natural Curiosities, &c. 
By W. A. and C. G. Whkelkr. Demy 
Svo. cloth, 7 ,t. 

.^■AAirOXR“SMO'RT‘ SAYINGS 
of Great Men. By S, A. Bent, A.M. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, ys. (>d. 

FXRAMY (lirCHA^E^^ 

_ by- Post 8vo, cloth, Od. each. ^ 

The Chemical H.iatory of a 
Candle: Lectures Tlchvcrcd ^before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by William 
CROOKESj. F.C.S. With numerous Illusts. 

On the Various Forces of Hature, 
and f.heir Relations to each 
othein Edited by William C»TOKK», 
F.C.S. With Illustrations. 

F A R RvXlTfF.W. 

a Religious Tcachfer, Square 
tbino, cl^ih, with Frontispiec e, is.p vt. _ 

FARRER (T. AN50N).—^r: 

Three Essays. Crown 8vo, clotVi, tsyid, 

FENN”(fX~MAN 

toy. Crown Svo, cloth, 54 . 6d. each ; 
post 8* o, illustrated boards, zs, each. 

The f4ew Mistress. 

Witness to the Deed* 

Tho Tiger Lily. 

The Whit e Virgi n._ 

Crown Svo, cloth, n.x. 6rf<-c*ch, 

A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune. 

(. The Case of Alisa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 

Black Blood, i In Jeopardy. 
Doi^Xe Cunning, 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

King of the Castle. 

The master of the Ceremonies* 
The Story of Antony Grade. 

The Man with a Shadow* 

One Maid’s Mischief. 

This Man’s Wife. 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
BltAof Paste. 

Runnmg Amok. 

Black eihadows. 

The Cankerworm. 

So Like Woman. 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8 vo. cloth, 
3 r, ; picture cloth, flat back, 35.; 

' PopuUr Editio.v, medium 8 vo, 6 J. 
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FICTION, a Calblpgue of, wirti 

JDcfcaiption^ and KeVicws oi nc?irly 
Twelve Hond^ed Novels, sent free 
by CllA'i'TO & WiNOUS upon application 

rOREWORK - MAKING, The 

Complete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury, By Thomas Kentish. Withi 
267 Uluetratlons. 8vo, cloth, 31. ( vi. 

Ff^ER CARTTTCR oT), Novels 

by, Crown 8vo, dloth, 6s. each. 
W 4 thyfoI^. With Coloured Frontis¬ 
piece by G, D. Armour, and 5 Plates in 
sepia by R. H. BUxto'n. 

The L>and of Silent Feot. AVith a 

Frontispiece by G, D. Armoch. 


FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN}.-John 
Thorndyke’if Cases. lliusJrated by H. 
M, Brock, and from Photographs, 
CrowB 8vo, cloth, 3.?. 6d. 


FlTZOBWrtsflf” (RERCY), by. 

Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^- ; 

post 8vo, illustrated tx>ards, 25 , 

Post 8vo, illustr.aiii^^oards. is. each. 

Bella Bonivi. P Polly. 

Tho l^ady of Brantome. 

Kevap Forgotten. 

Tho Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy-Ove Brooke Street. « 
Samuel Fooseri Bfography. vfitli a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. DcmySvo, 
clpyi, i2s. 6rfSne(> 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE).^ 

Popular Astronomy. Translated 
by j, Ellard Gorj^^’.K.A.B. With Three 
Plates and 288 Illustratif^s. A Nhw 
r?bmoN, with an Appendix gl\ing the 
results of Recent Discoveries. M^ium 
8vo, cloth, loy. 


FLOREMCE PRESS BOOKS.— 

Vor information as to this important 
Jerics, printed from a new type designed 
*• by ilERBERT HORNK, scc special 

Prospectuses. 


FLOWER BOOK (The). By 

Constance Smkdi.ey Armfteld and 
Maxwell Armfield. Lar^e^cap 4to, 
cT,, 7r.6d.nei; parchment,gilt, 125.6d.net. 

FO RBES Won. Airs. WaCTE R)T 

—Dumb. Crown 8VO cloth, 3r. 6d. 

FRANCTtLON (R. Er^TN'oVeTs 

by. Crown 8VO, cloth, 3s. C\d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated bpards, 2s. each. 

OnobyOna t AHaalQu^n.* 
A l>og and his Shadow. 

Ropes of Sa nd, with iH ustr^ons. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, xs, c^h. 
Romances of the JDaw. 

King or Kn ave ? _j Olympia. 

Jack Doyle's Oadghtep. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3j. 6d^ 

FRANiib - BRITISH EXHlBl'- 
TION lllustrsted Review (The>, 
1908. Profusely illustrated. ^ Edited by 
F. G, DuMas. Folio, cl«>th gilf jor 6d.net 


'RE 1)1 

Ulus 


HBRIC (HAROLD] 

, post 8vo, cloth, ss. 
iustrateiji boards, as. each. 

Beth's Brother's Wife. 
The Laiarton QirL 


Novels 

6rf, each; 


FRENCH VERSE; LA LYRE 

O'AMOUR. With Notes by C. B. 
Lewis, and a Photogravure 1* rootispicce. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net, 

F R Y ’ S (H I^R BlE RT) Roy di 

Oulde to the London Charmed. 

Edited by JOHN Lanr. Pubusbed 
Annu.illy. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

QARDENTNOngOOks:"^^ 

I5, each ; cloth, is. 6 d. each. 

A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Oreenhoose. By Georoe glenj^v. 
Household Horticnlture. By Tom 
- and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. 

ur Kitchen Garden. By Tom 

Jerrold. Post 8v<}, cloth, ij, net. 

Sir Wllilajilr'Toml^e upon the 
Gardena of JBplcurus ; with other 
G.'irden Essays. Edited by A. Fohhks 
SiifiVEKiNO, F.S.A, With 6 Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, boards, Js. 6d. net; quarter 
vellum, 2j. 6d. net: thiee-quarter vellum, 
5,5, net, 

OaOLOT (PAUL), Books by. 

The Rod Shirts: A Tale of 'The 
e'error,’ Transl.atcd by JOHN DR VlL- 
LIEKS. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis¬ 
piece by Stanley Wood, 3^, 6d. ; picture 
cloth, flat 2 5 . 

CiTwn 8vo, cloth, each. 

Love and Dovers of the Phst. 

Translated by C. LaROCHE, M.A, 

A Conspiracy under the Terror. 

Translated by C, LakocHE, M.A, With 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 

Q E RMTNPWIJL A 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by Edoar Taylor. With 
Introduction by JOHN RuSKiN, and aa 
Steel Plates after GeORGE CruIKSHANK, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 

QIBWN (CHARLES), Novels 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d: each ; 
• post 8vo. illustrated boards, is. each. 

Robin Gray. ) The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Foreat. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

I or Dack of Gold. 

Whitt Will the World Say? 

For the King. I A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Greens 
In Dove and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Streazn. 

Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream, 
In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. 7_ Blo odi*Money. 
The Dead Heart, 8vp, illustrated 
boards, as,; POPULAR EDITION, medium 
8 vo, 6d, 





li CHATTO & WlNDUS. PUBLlSMKRS 


OHRARD(DOROTHEA). AQueeo 
_of Cur^ artd Cream, Cr.Hvo, cl 

oTb N E Y (SOMERVILLE). — 

Senten ced 1 Cr o wn 8v o. cloth, vVi. 

orBSON^lLTlS.), r^el 5 by. 

Clown Svo. cloth, jy. (vf. each. 

Tlie Freemasons. | Burnt Spices. 

Ships of Desi re._ 

TlfjjS Freemasoas. Cheap EilUion, 
picture cover, u. net, 

aiLBERfTwiLLIAM).—Jaitiei 

Duke, CoatermonKor. PostSvo, iUua 
trated boards, 2s. 

a I LB^T^STTW. S.) Orijfinai 

Plays. In 3 Series, Finf.-Papkk liDinoN’. 
Pott Svo. cloth. .Eilt lop, 2 f. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, js. net each. ^ 

The First Skriks contains; Ttic WTckcd 
World — Pyginalloa and Galatea 
l^^harity-The Princess—The Palace of 
Truth—Trial hy Jury—^planthc. 

The StiCOND Seriks contains: Broken 
Hearts —- Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Grelchen — Daii’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—II.M.S. 'Pinafore'—'fhe S<.^rccrcr— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

Tl-e TniRo Skuies contains : Comedy and 
Tragedy Foggerty’s Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern—Patience— 
IVincess Ida—The Mikado—Kuddigore 
—The Yeoihcn of the Guard—The {ton- 
doliers—The Mountebanks —UU.pin. 
El^ht Orijfinal Comic Operas 

written by W. S. GiLllERT. Two Seties, 
demy Svo, cloth, 2 s. 6d, net each, 

Tlie First Serik„s contains: The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S, 'Pinafore'—Tire Plrattts of 
Penzance — loJanthe— P.atiencc — Prin¬ 
cess Ida—The Miicado—Trial by ju^. 
The SvxONn Series contains; The Gon¬ 
doliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen 
of the Guard—His Excellency—Utopia. 
Limited—Kuddigore—The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth> 
day Book: Ouotations for Every Day 
in tlie Year. Compiled by A, Watso.V. 
Royal i6mo, cloth. 2 s, 6d. 

QISSINCF^LOER^^ Novels 

by. Cr. flvo, cloth, gilt top, 3 j. 6d. ea«^i. 

Knitters In the Sun. 

The Wealth of MaUerstanfL 
AnAnifePsPortion, j BallolGarth 
The Dreams o f Simon Usher. 

O LANVltLE (BRNES D. NoveU 

by. Crown 8 vo, cloth, $3. 6d. each; 
post 8 vo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 
The Lost Heiress. With a Illustra¬ 
tions by Humk Nisbet. 

The Fosoloker: A Romance of Mash- 
onaland. Two lllustt. by HuME NlSiiKT, 
JL FsdV Colenls t. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Evo, cloth, 35 . 6d< each. 

The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece 
by Stanley Wood. 

Tales from the Veld. With 12 lliusts. 
Max; Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. Cromptq.v, Ri. 


OLENNY (OEo3bE).-.:;A Year’* 

Work in Garden and GreenHouse: 

1 'ractic.d Advice as to Flower, Fruit, and 
_Fra me Gar den. Pos t 8v o. is .; cl,, is. Or/. 

QODWIN (WlLldAM). — tivel' 

_of t h e Ne croeiancers. Post 8 v o, ci, . 2s. 

Q O L D E N i T K E A S U R Y of 

Tfaou]£ht, The: A Dictionai-y of Quo¬ 
tations from the Best Authors^ By 
Theo dor k Taylor. Cr, 8vo, cl,, 3^, <Vi. 

(jOODMATn^ /.)—The Fate of 

Herbert Waywe. Cr. Svo. cl., 3?. 6d. 

aORUON (SAMUEL). The 
Ferry of Fate; aVvilwoef Russian 
Jewry. Crown S%’o, cloth, 6s, 

GWETJrELlXRDTF.R^ 

Astronomical j[^j?>*oslties t Fact.s luid 
Fallacies, Crown Hvo, c^lh, 6.v, net. 

irRACE TaLFRE^^^ 

\ of a Dying Race. ^r. Svo, cl., 3^ ()d. 

ORi^EKS AND romans; The 

Life of the, descriljed from AnV^iuc 
Monuments. By Ernst Gcjhl and W, 
Koner, Edited by Ifr. F. HuEKFJiR, 
With 543 Illusts. Demv Svo, cE 7 s. (j./-. 

OREErClANNA^^ 

Novels by. Grown ^vo, cloth, Oof. each. 

The MilUonalre Baby. 

The Woma n In the Al cove:* 

The Amethyst Jtsox. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3 j. bd- 

6 RE EN woo D TX^ME^I^T^^ 

Prisoner In Gie Dock. Crown^vo, 

cloth, 3?. bd. 

GREY (Sir “OEORQEy^fhe 

Romance of a Proconsul. By James 

Mii.nk. Cr<iwn 8vo, buck'am. bs. 

Ol^fFFWHTCECTLlT^Co^ 

Maftizlon, _ Crown Svo, clot h. 

GRIPFITH STMajor A.).-No. 99; 

and Blue Blood. Ciown Svo. cloth. 3 a. 

Q LffT E N B E R Cr™( VTOTE t 7 . 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cl?)th, 6s. each. 

Neither Jew nor Greek. 

Thp Power of the Palmist. 

Syr. — cEbcLo: ■' Translated by 

Not^ M, StathaM. Cr. Svo, cl., %<;. 6d. 

HABl^WON (JOH 

Babies With Coloured FronltspUce 
and 60 Illustrations by Eva Koos. Fcap. 
4t<-), cloth, 6 .f. _ _ 

HAiRV'TlTe: Tts Treatment In 

Healthy Weakness» and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PtNCtw. Crown Svo. is.: cloth, ir. 6d. 

HaICE (Br. TTgORDON), Poems 

by. CV wn Svo, cloth, 62. each. 

Mew Symbols. 

Xse^enda of the Morrow. 

The Serpent Play. 

Malden Ecstasy. Small 4I0, cloth, $m, 
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bAl!L»(Arrs. S. C.).—Sketches 

Of Irish Character. With IlUislra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by Ckdik- 
SMANK, Maclise, Gilbert, and Harvey. 
Demy 8VO, cloth, ys. 6d. 

H A lTl loW EN), ^Novels by. 

Qt'Xie iFraok of a Sftorm. Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back, zs. 

JetBsCm. Crown 8 vo* cloth , 34. 6 d. 

, • Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 j. each. 

Blupeka. ) Hernando. 

HALLIDAY (ANDREW).- 
Hvery-day Papers. Post 8vo, illus¬ 
trated 

HAMlCfON C^^O)7'Stofies 

by. 

The Glamour o JLjth e Impossible; 
and Throujgh Ir^eyhofe. Ctown 
8vo, dot h. 3.rtW . _ 

Crown «vo, cloth, Oi, each, f 

Nature's Vagabond, &c. 

Plain Brown.__ 

tJ4N’DWRltiNQ, The Phiro- 

•ophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles, 
lly J»ON Kklix UK SALAMANC.V. Post 
_^o,Jlia|f-cloyi, 2.t. 6rf._ • s 

liAPSBURdSfThe Cradle of 

By J, W. Gilbart-SMITh, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, C<fowni 8vo, 
cloth, 5 j. net. 

HARUYU^A DUFFUSlTNoveU 

_by- Cr«)wn Svo, cloth, ys.td. each. 

The l<esser Kvil. 

Man, Woman, and Fate. 

A Umlterfly.__ 

HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 

the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3 s. 6d.; Illustrated boards, aj.; cloth 
limp, 2s. ()d. Also the Fli|^ Paper 
HUfTlOK, pott Svo, cloth, ^ilt top.etf, net : 
leather, jjllt edges, 35. net; and the Cheap 
Edition, medium 8vo,6fL 

H A RIONSl EThe"S^eiii - 

era. Cr<jwn Nvo, cloth. 6r. 

HAHlHS“7j6EC~cHA^^^ 

Books by. ^ 

Uncle RemuB. With 9 Coloured and 
«;o other Illustrations by 1 . A,Shepiikrd. 
Pott Ato, cloth, (litt top, m. fL 

Nights with Uncle Remu8.\With 
8 Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J. A, Sh epher d, imperial ir.mo , cloth,6; ?. 

HARTE’^^ (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBUARY EDITION, in Ten 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, sr, Cd. each. 
VoU 1 . Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works. With Port. 
„ II. THE Luck of Roarii |5 Camp- 
Bohemian PAPKKS-^MBRICAM 
LEGENDS, 

, III. Tales of the Argonauts— 

Eastern Sketches, 

„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

^ V. Stories—Condensed Novels. 

^ VL Talks of the Pacific Slope. 


HARTB (BRET) —continued. 

Voi. VII. TalesOFTHE Pacific SLOPE—> 11 . 

With Portrait by John Pkttie. 
„ •Vlir. Tales ok Pine and Cypress. 

„ IX. Buckeye and Chapparel. 

„ X. Tajles of 1 'rail and Town. 

Bret Harte’s Choice Works in Prose 
and Verse, With Portrait and 40 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3.9, W. 

Bret Harte'a Poetical Works, •in¬ 
cluding Some Latkr Verses. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 4^, td. 

In a Hollow of the Hills, Crown 

8vo, loicture cloth, flat back, zs. 

Maruja. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6 d. ; post 
Svo, picture boa rds, zx. ; c loth limp, zs. 6d. 

Pott Svo, cloth, Zs. net ea.; Jeaiher, 3j, net ea. 

Idiliss, Duck of Roaring Gamp, &o. 

Condense^N o vela._ 

„ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 

On tho Old Trail. 

Under the IV^dwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine. 

Stories in Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation. 
Trent’s Trust. 

Crown Svo, cioth. 35. 6 d. each : post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, zs. each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illus¬ 
trations by Stanley L, Wood. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 

59 iliustmbons by Stanley L, Wood. 

Crown «vo, cloth, 3s.6d. eaclx, 
Salomy Jane. With Coloured and 
liatcd Illustrations by • Harrison 
F iSHER and Artjiur I. Kkllkk. 

Susy. With z Illusis, by f. A. Christie. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. 

With 39 Jlhist-s. by Dudley Hardy, &c. 
Clarence: A Story of the American War. 

With 8 Illustrations by A. JULK GOODMAN, 
Barker’s Luck, &c. With 39 Illustra¬ 
tions by A. Forf.stikr, P. 4 UL Hardy, &c, 
DoviPs Ford, &c. 

The Crusade of the * Bxcelslor.* 

With Froutis. by J. Bernard Paktkiixje. 

Tales of Trail and Town. With 

Frontispiece bv G. P. Jacomb-HQOD. 
Condensed Novels. New Series. 
Vi$roe Partners; or. The Big 
> Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 

With 8 Illustrations by J. Guucil. Also 
a Popul ar F.dition. med ium 8vo, 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6(i, each ; picture cloth, 
flat back, as. each. 

A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

A ProtAgdo of Jack Hamlin^s. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Sally Dows, &c. With 47 illustrations 
by W. D. A lmon d and cth ersT 
post Svo, iliustrated boards, zs. each. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sen¬ 
sation Novels Condensed. Also 
In picture cloth at same price, 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californi an Sto ri es. 
post8vo,illus. bds., zs. each; cloth, zs,6d.ezch. 

Flip. I A Phyllis Of the Sierras. 
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HA’WfilSlMrs.H.R.). Books by. HOFFMANN (PROFESSORj.— 

Tho Art of Dress. With 33 lUusua- KlnsT Koko. A Magic Story. With 2^ 

lions. Fost 8vo, ly.; cloth, ij. 6r/. lilustratiou-s. Crown Svo, cloth, ij. net. 


lions. Fost 8vo, ly.; cloth, u. 6r/. 

Chaucer fbr Schools. With Frontis¬ 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, ay. Od. 
Chatieer for Children. With h 
Coloured Flates and 30 Woodcuts 
Crown 4to, cloth, 35. 6 d. 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).—Amerl- 

'can Humorists; Washin'oton 
Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Arteml> 
WARD, Mark Twain, and Bret Haute 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Or, 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown §vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
each: postSvo.iUustratedboards. 2j.each 


each: postevo.iUustratedboards, 2j.each 

Garth, I DHloe Quentin, 
Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Four Iilusts 
Beatrix Bandolph. With Four lllusfe’ 


D. Poindexter’s Dis^pearanoe. 
The Spectre of the«C amera. 

Crown 8vo, clothv 3^. 6 d- each, 

Sebastian Strome. 

Lrove—or a Name. 


Miss Cado^na. illustrated boards, ts. 

HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

Confessions of a Journalist, 
Heirs o f Reub e n. { M ara. 

The Endless Heritage. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3y, 6rf. 


HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). ~ Ivan 

de BIron. Crown Svo, ciotb 35. 6d.; 
post Svo, ilhistrated boards, 3?. 

HENTY (O. A.)r'N6veis1by: 

Bujub, the Ju^^ler. Post Svo, clotti, 
3J. 6J.; illustrated boards. 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3r. 6d, each. 

The Queen’s Cup. 

Dorothy’s Double. 

Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. 


HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha 

Psitre. Crown Svo, cloth. 3.?. 6d. 


HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.).— 

Junia. Crow;n 3 vp, clolli, t«. „ 


HOLIDAY, Where to go for 

Bv E. P. bHOLL, Sir H. Maxwell, John 
Watson, Jank Barlow, Marv Lovurr 
Cameron, Justin H. McCartH\, Paul 
Lanoe, I. w. Graham, J, H. S^aku, 
PiKEBK Allkn, S. J. Beckett, L. Iuvers 
Vine, and C. F. Gordon CumihaiNG. 
Crown Svo, cloth, u. 6d. 


HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A.), 

Books by. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7y. 6 J, 
net eiK'h. 

Notes on the Science Of Picture* 

makini^. with Fhotoji^avun: Fronti.s- 
piect’. 

Notes oil thc«J&e^ of Bemhrandt. 

With 11 v.sti ;uii>ns. 


t'<)LMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
*'■ iiTable. illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Fine PaV>er EumoNi' pptt 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, net.; leather, gilt 
edges, 35. net, ^ 


HOOD’S ‘ (THOAf AS) Choice 
Works Iti Pfose and Verse. With 
Life of*the Author, Portrait, and 200 
IlluslraTtons. Crown Svo, chith, 5 -r. 6d.*- 


HOOKAS (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works; •nclnd'rng his T v.r!! 
crous Adventures, Mu;.',. F. 

Hoaxe.s. With Life :i: d 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6d. ' 


HOPKINS (TIOHE), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6J. each. 

’TwixttfLove and Duty. 

The jhioomploto Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carrioonna. 

Nell Haffonden, With 8 IlJustrationa. 
For Freedom. 


HORNE (R. HENOISTr.—Orlon. 

With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, yj. 


sP w V ^ Vi '^*v%**f ve* | . . ......... — —'— 

h¥rmanThe^nry].'-Tm 

I /-•i/’-kfv* ^ K ^ Crown ovo, CiOtn, o,f.‘ 6iACni( 

Bollefay the, MMnlflo«nt. 

HILL (HEADON).—Zambra the Dor^Ca mmarieigh’a S eoreL 

Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 l od ,; larael Rank* Crown Svo, cloth, .3j. 6rf. 
picture cloth, flat back* 23. 


HORNUNO (E. W.), Novels by. 

Crown 8 vo> cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

The Shadonr of the Rope. 
Btlngaree. | A Thief In the Night. 


HILL (JOHN), Works by. * 

Treason-Felony. Pobt Svo, illiwtrated 
boards, 

The Common Ancestor. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 31. Oii. 


HINKSON (11. A.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vri. clolli. o.«. ouch. 

Fan Fitzgerald. [Silk and S teel. 

HOEY (Mrs.‘CASHETJ. —ThelHUGO (VICTOR).—The Outlaw 

Lover’s Creed. Crown Svo. cloth, of Icclaitd* Translated by Sir Gilbert 
3 ,. Oj. CAMPBELL. Crown Svo, cloth, 35 , Cd, 
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HUMB <FE»aUl 5 ), Novels by. 
TEe Ija<Jy From Nowhere, cr. Svo, 

% cloth. M.: picture cloth, hat back, 2 s. 

hhe Millionaire Msrstery. Crown 
m HVo, clotli, 5f. 6f/. 

The Wheeling Crown 8vo, 

cloth, i^ilt top. 6.S. 

HUNQBRFOI^^ 

by.^ prown 8vo, cloth, gs. M, each ; 
fH>8t Svo, illustrated Do.Trd3, 2s. each; 
• clottt limp, 2 j. 6<^;, each. 

The Frofossor’s Bxperlmont. 
Xiady Verner's Flight. 

Xiady Patty. | Peter's Wlfof 
The Ited-House’Mystery. 

An UnsatisMWtVry J^over. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel, | jl^Modern Clroe. 
In Durance Vile.^fsftprirs laady. 
The Three Grtic es. | No ra Creina. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth. 3 .?. 6d, each. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A point of Consolenoe. 

The domi ng o f jphloe. 1 liovioe.* 

Th^ Rod-House Mystery, popular 

Kpi TUeJ, metliu t# 8 vo. bd. 

HUNT (Mrs, ALFREdT,N ovels 

by. Crown 8vo(«clotb, ts. td. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, zj. each. 

The X^eaden Cashet. 

Sel f-Condemned. 

That Othe r Pe rson._ 

Mrs. Juliet, CrowiT 8vo, cloth, 3 .V. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON CW, M.) —Hints 

onJColt-Breaking. Witli 25 Illustra- 
Uojis. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 .t. 6d. 



HYATT (A. H.), Topographical 

Anthologies by. Pott Svo. doth, jtht 
top. 2 s. net each : leather, gilt edges, 
3 .T. net eacfi. 

The Charm of liondon. 

The Charm of Edinburgh. 

The Charm of Venice. 

The Charm of Paris. 


INCHBOLD (A. C.).—The ^oad 

t\is. 


of No keturn. Crown 8 yo. clot 


INDOCSSPXOP^^^ By OnTof 

THICM. Crown Svo, r,c. : cloth, i.r. 6</, 

fN mXn'THIE R be Rt) and 
hartley A5PDEN.~The Tear of 
Kcilee. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 

iNNkEEPER’S HANDB60k. 

By J. ThKVOK-Davirs. Cr. 8 v*. cl., 2 s. 


IR^d (WASHINGTO/):^^^ 

CnHsttnas. Square i6dio, cloth, with 
Frontispiece, is. net._^___^_. 

XOrESl5*.lrrc".A iRomance ^ 
the Queen’o hounds. Cr, 8vo, cj. ts.ca. 


JAME5 (Q. W,), —5cra^:gles: 

The Atory of a Sparrow'. With 6 

Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

J Xm E S olsf Iw 

Dead Se lf. _ Post >Svo. cloth, 2 s. bd. 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.).—Dramatic 

_Pictures. Crown Svo. cloth. 5.C. 

J EPFBRI ESTRICHA RD);l5y“ 

The Life of the Fields. Post Svo, 

cloth, 2jr.6d. ; LakGK TVPK, FINK PAPEK 
Edition, pottSvo, clotli, gUt top, 2s. net: 
le-i‘.hc--. g::t c 'ii ■■■. 3<. net. 4/^^ a New 
F. iu I l.'N: \v » t?. Illustrations in tlolovira 
by M. U. Clarke, crown Svo, cloth, 5.?. 
net ; parchment, js. 6 d. net. 

The Open Air, Post Svo, cloth, a.v. 6 d. ; 
Large Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
8#), cloth, gilt top, 2 s, net ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3 j. net, A/so a New FiDi noN. 

12 Illustrations in Colours by Ruth 
Dollman, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net: 
^ parchment, ys, (W. net. 

Nature near London. CroAvn 8vo, 
buckram, 65.: post Svo, cl., 2s. 6 d.; Large 
Type, Fink Papku Edition, pott Svo,cl., 
gilt top, 2s, net; leather, gilt edges, 3r.net. 
Also a New Edition, with 13 Iilu.s- 
trations in Colours by RuxH Bollman, 
crown Svo, cloth, Ss. net; parchment, 
7 a\ 6 d. net._ 

The Pocket Riohard Jefferies: 

Pamages chosen by ALFRED H. Hyatt, 
i6m<>, cloth, gilt top, zs. net; leather, 
gilt top, 3r. net. 

The Bulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

By Sir Walter Besant. Cr. Svo, cl., 6i, 
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KEMPLINQ (W.BAILEY-).—The 

Poets Royal of Bnsrlund and Scot¬ 
land : Original Poems by Koyal anti 
Noble Persons. With Notes and 6 Photo 
gravure Portraits. Small 8vo> parchment, 
(^s. net; vellum, Js, bci. net. Also an 
Edition in THE King’s Classics (No. 39). 


KERSHAW (MARK).—Colonial 

Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 
25.; cloth, 2 s. bd. 


KINQ (LEONARD W., M.A.).— 

A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest, With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations after the pdnei* 
p.Tt Monuments of the Period. PK 3 vola. 
royal 8vo, cloth. Each v^'lnme sepa¬ 
rately, t8i. net ; or per set cf 3 
if ordered at one time, ^2 10s. net. 

Vol, I.- -& Hlstor:y ot Sumer an^. 
Akkad: An account of the Early 
Kaccs of Ilabylonia from Prehistoric* 
Times to the Foundation of the Baby¬ 
lonian Jfonarchy. [^Rtady. 

„ II.—A History of Babylon from 
the Foundation of the Monarcl\-», 
about B.C. 2000, until the Conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus, B.C. 539. 

ZPr/paring 
History of Assyria front 
the Earhest Period until the Fall of 
Nmeveh before the Medes, B.C.606. 

IPr/paring 


KINQ (R. ASHE), Novelet by. 

Post 8vo, Ulu-str.atcd boards, 2s. each. 

*Tlie Wearing of tbe Green.' 
Passion's BlavOi i Bell Barry. 

A Dravjfn Game. Crown .8vo, cloth, 
3r. 6 d .; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


KINO’S CLASSICS (The). 

General Editor, Professor I. GollanC2,, 
Litt.L). Printed on laid paper, lAnto, 
each with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar¬ 
ter bound grey boards or red cloth, 
IS. bd. net each ; qu,trier vellujn cloth 
sides, 2.f. bd. net each ; three-rpartor 
vellum, 5s. net each. 

Volumes now in course of publication: 

S5. Wine, Women, and Song: 

Medhevai Latin Students’ Songs. Trans¬ 
lated into English, with an Introduction, 
bv Jons Addington SYuo.eDs. i 

36, 37. George Fettle's Petite Pal- 
lace of Pottle his Pleasure. 

Edited by Prof, I. GOLLANO!:. 2 vols. 
88. Walpole's Castle of Otrahto. 

By Sir Walter Scott. With Intro¬ 
duction and Preface by Miss Spurgeon. 
80. The Poets Boyal of Bngland 
and Sootland. Original Poems by 
Kings and other Bnyal and Noble 
Persons, collected and edited by W. 
Hailey ICkmppxg, 


KINO’S CLASSICS (2:jhe>~eerfi««/d. 

40. Sir Thomas Morels UtoivlA* 

Ecljtfd by Kodekt Steele, F.S.A. f 

41. tCnaucer*a Legend of Oiod 
W’omen. In Modern EnglisK," \ \Xh 
Notes and Introduction by Professor 
W. W. Skkat. 

42. Swift's Battle of the Books. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 

A. Gi;THKK,'.CilI. 

43. 61r William Temple x^pon the 
Gardena of Epicurus, with 
other 17th Century Garden 
Bssays, Fldlted, with Notes and I ntro- 
duction, by A. FOKhES Sikvkking.F.S.A, 

44. The Four^aat Things, by Sir 
Thomas MoRK'r'*"?Pgether with A 
Spiritual Consolation and 
other Treatises by John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rc^hesier. Edited by DANIEL 
O'CONNORfS^’^ 

45. The Song of Boland. Translated 

from the old French by Mrs. Crosland, 
With Introduction by Prof. Br.\nij1N, 

46. Dante’s Vita Nuova. The 
4, Uali.m text, with Dantk G. Rossetti's 

translation onopl^?c^sitopage. Witlj Intro¬ 
duction and Noti^ by Piof. H. Oelsnek. 

47. tChauceF's Prologue and 
Mln.or Poems. Jn modem English, 
with Notes and liuroduction by Prof, 
W. W. Sue at. * 

48. f Chaucer's Parliament of 
Birds and House of FUme> In 

modern English, with Notes and Intro¬ 
duction by Prof. \V. W. Skkat. 

49. Mrs. Qaskoll’s Crr.nford. With 

Introduction by K. BRlwr.KY JOHNSON. 

50. tPearl. An English Poeij of (he 
Fourteenth Century. Fditec^ with a 
Modern Rendering and an Introduction, 
bv Professor I. Goi.i.ancz, 

61, 52 . King’s Letters. Volumes HI. 
and IV, Newly edited frorn the originals 
bj^iOBEKT Steelk, F.S.A. [Preparing 

63*>Tne English Correspondenco 
of Saint Bonlfaoe. Translatetl and 
edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
I.ile of SU Boniface, by Edward Kyme, 
M.A, [Pfepa^'ing 

66. The Cavalier to' his Lady: 
Seventeenth Century Love :rongs. 
Edited by F. SilvGWicK. 

67 . Asser’s Life of King Alfred. 

Edited by L. C. Jane, M.A. 

SS.jTranslations from the Icc- 
imndlc. By Kcv. W. C. Green, M.A. 

69. The Rule of St. Benet. Trans- 
la-ed by Right Rt-v. ABBor G.vsqukt. 

60. Daniel’s’Delia’and Drayton's 
* Idea,’ Edited by Aru.ndkll E.sdaile, 
M.A. 

61. The Book of the Duke of 
True Lovers. A Romance of (he 
Court, by Chriirtine dk P*an, 
traipl^tecl, with Notes and Introduction, 
by A icK Kkmp-Welch. 

62. Of\bo Tumbler of OuriSrady, 
ai].d other Miracles. Translated, 
from the Middle French MSS,, with 
Notes and Introduction, by ALlcg 
Kewi’-Wblch. 
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KING’S CLAS^ICSf(Tho)-cflw//««^ti. 

cjfl* Chatelaine of Yergl. A 

Romance o£ the Court, tran.slated from 
the Middle French, by Alick Kemp- 
Welch, w’th Introduction by L. 
liRANDiN, Ph.D., and with the original 
Text, Edition Raynaud. 

Earlier Volumet in t/fi Series are— 

1 . Tht'jjove of Hooks (Th* PhUobibloa). 

•*’, •Six firamas of Ca-lderon (FitsGerald’s 
Tr^nwlalionx (Double vol.i 
•a CUronlcle of Jocella of Brakolond. 

4. The Life of Sir Thomas More, 

6. Kikon Baslliko. 

fi. Kings' Letters : Alfred to the coming of 
the Tudors. 

7. Kings’ Letters jJCiom the Tudors to the 

Love LettefaWi^nry VJII, 

5. tChaucer's Knight’s Tafe (Prof. Skkat). 

U. tChaucor's Man of Law’s T.alo (Prot.SK.KAT> 
JO, tChancer’s Prioress’s Tale (Prof. Skjjat). 

11 . The Uoiuance of Ful^ie^tzwariiie, 

12. 'The Story of Cupid am^f'>yche. 

1.1 Kydyn’** L'f * M.'srt.'-ret (iod'drldo. 

14. Kar'y I).Me. 

15 . T*.-' I'i.t; t.,-!!or-. 

16. I‘i i.y KoUAUU I'i'I /-.i KIlAMl. 

17. Modheval Lore, 

18. The Vision of Piers the Plowii.an (Pr^it^ 

SiSKATl. « 

in, >he U nil's Hornbook. 

(Double 
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KING'S LIBRARY QUARTOS 

(The>, 

The Alchemist* By Bkm Jonson. 
Edited by H. C. Hart. 51. net; Japan- 
e<;0 vellum, £ I xs. net. 

Tho Gull’s Hornbook. By Thomas 
DeKKek. Edited by K. B, McKkrrow. 
5r. net; Japanese vellum, tOi. net. 
Tho Bo^^ar's Opera. By John Gay. 
Edited by Hamilton MacLeod. 5r. 
net : Japanese vellum, lo^. 6d. net. 


20. •The Nun’s iiule,4r Ancren Riwie, 

voU. * ^ 

21, TheMotnoirsof Eohert Cary, ISar 


JSiifl of M<»n- 


52. Kar'y Lives of Chsirlemapne. 

‘/a Cicero’s ‘ Friendbliip,' •‘Old Age,* 
‘8ci pi o’8 Dream.’ * 

if •\Vo.*d8w'orth’a Prelude. (Double vol.) 
?5. The Defence of Giienevere. 

2n, 27 . Drowniug’s Men and Women. 

2,s. Poe’s Poems. 

2 ‘>. Shnkeepeace’s Sonnets. 

SO. 


and 


3. •-.■.■m*- 1..: I ' 

31 . •: ' .■■■■I.. ■!\ 

3*2. C! I'fH 
S3. T: Hour. 

31. .'•iij p 

Ca llMAN, 

afol iv-'i- le Pfi-**. 

' T-.- 1 -i '■ 

is B'.:’ j i; ■ I 
_ A _ _ 




r'o 


r. 

,-!ir . ■ t'-'ield. 

> 4 i', .r *.V' iMogton. 

1 ! I f .1 ■ I i!>.!,'.sa More, 
llolllllf U 1.;. I lea. By Blthr 

p.r.d VI sre Double Volumes 


'h . B: '! '.'hi* N ' 
- -i; i.“. net •• .t 


M, may be had 


KISCH (MARTIN S.).—Letters 

andSketche.sfroraNorthernNigerla. 

With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 65. net. 

KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 

SDWARDl. — The Patlent’A Vado 
Alecum: How to Get Most Benefit 
ffrom Medical Advice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, lx. 6 d. 

Works in Prose and V^tvse, including 
‘ Poetry for Children ’ and ‘ P: iucc Doius.' 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. With a 
Portrait.s and Facsimile of the ‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.* Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf, 
The JEssays of Blla. (Both Serie.s.) 
Fine Paper Edition, poll 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2T. net: leather, gilt edges, 3,?. net. 

LAMBERT (Gi^]RGK)T—“rile 

President of Boravia.Cr, 8vn. c l. Tr. (\f. 

UaNE TeJ^WAK^ 

'—The Thousand and One Nlyhts, 

comnpuily called in England The 
Arabian Nlgbta* Bntertaln- 
mentg. lUu.slrated by W. Hakvky. 
With 1 ‘reface by STANLEY Lane-Poole. 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32 t. 6 d. 


LIBRARY FOLIOS 


KINO'S 
(The). 

The Mlrifour of Yortue In World 
ly Greeftnes, or Tho Difo of Sir 
Thomaa More, Knight. By hi» 

son-in-iaw, William Roper, ioj. 6d. 
net. (Seven copies of this volume aftine 
remain, and are not to be sold apart from 
sets.) » 

Blkon BasIlIkc,tho Portraiture 
of Hla Sacred Majestlo in hie 
Solitudes and Sulferings. 

Edited by Edward Almack, F.SA. 
IS. net. 

Shakespeare's Ovid, belnK 
Arthur Ooldin^ a Translation 
of tho Metamorphoses. Edited 
by W. H. D. Rouse, Liit.D. Jis. 6d. 
net. f 

le Percy Folio of Oldj^nrfllsh 
ballads and Romances. Edited 
by the Gkkicral Editor. .In four 
volumes at £4 4s, the set. (Volumes I. 
and II. is.sued ; lU- 2it PresiS; JV, in 
l^repAndlDfi.) 


t: 


LASAR (CHARLES A.).—Prac¬ 

tical Hints for Art Students: 

Drawing, Coini'osilion, Colour, With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. cUith 3?. 6(1. net, 

LADRISTOUN (PEtER). — The 

Painted Mountain. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6 .t. 


LEES (DOROTHY N.).~-Tuscan 
“■’^Feasts and Tuscan Friends. With 
12 Illustrations. Crown <Svo, cl.. 5j. net. 

LEHMANN (R7 07)7™ Harry 
Flwdycr at Cambridge, and Conver¬ 
sational Hints for Young Shooters. 

Crown 8vo. If. : cloth, ts- da. 


LEiart (HENRY S.)—Carols of 

Cockayn e. C row 'n Rv o. buck ram. 5 t. 

U^TIWALRsT’blSr^^^ 

Children of the Chapei.f'Including 
a Morality Play, The Pilgrlmaico of 
Pleasure, by A. C. Swinburne. 
Crow n 8vo. cloth, _ 

LELAND (c7g.).™A AlanuaTof 

iViendinff and Repairlntp. With Dia¬ 
grams, Crown 8v',), cloth, jj. 
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LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). —(mACAULAY hFs- 

Madaim« 5ans«(}dne. Translated by tory of Btiij^lAnd. LARq^TvyB, J»ink 

John dk Vili.ikks. Post 8vo. cloth, Paj’Er Edition, in 5 vol». potl 8f.o, 

3 j. ('d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; POPULAR cloth, gilt top, a. net per vol. ; 
Edition, njedium 8vo. i jilt e<lv cs, 3.^, net per vol. ' \ 

LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 

The t^indsays. Post 8vo illust.hd9.,2.L Vols., d?rny f?vo,?ioth, 24^!^ • 

A Sore Terapta,tlan, Cr. 8vo, ci.,6j. ^ History of the Four, fJeor^ea 

. rt li^Cr / AA ji*\ ~ A rw. a-wd of william the Fourth. 

LILoURN {ADAJVl).*—'A Tragedy Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, izs. eacVi. 

in Marble, Crown 8vo, cloth, jy, 6 d. A History of Our Own Times 

— - - ———■ " ■' . . from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 

LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. the General Election of i88o, Libk.vry 

Crown 8yo. cloth. o</. each. EDITION. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 

Rhoda Roberta. 1 ’The Jacobite. ixr. each.*^AlsoTr?\;?^puLAR 

*U rour \(ols.. crown 8vo cloth, 6 s. each, 
-“And the jUElLER EditIOK, with an 

Tli«*atorv Appendix of El'.fnts to the end of t886, 

, Story Of iAo ah. ___ ^ 

LlNTON ( E. LYNN), W orksX:. * uuhe 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3*'- dd'.c'ac!; ; pogt 8 vo, lUui^, Demy 8 vo, cloth, 12^.; crown Svo.cloth 6 ,f. 

trafed boards, 2.t. each, f A History of Our Own Times, 

Patricia Kemball. 1 lone. - • Vols. VI. and VH., from 1897 to Accession 

The Atonement of tieam Dundas. Edward VU. 2 i.-ols,, demy 8^,0,cloth, 

The World Well Lost* ix llUists, 34 -e; crown Svo, chdh, 6.t. each. 

The One Too Many. A Short Hlatoly of ®ar Own 

Under which Lord? With 12 lUiist;^] Times, from the Accession of Queen 

‘ My Love.* | Sowing! the Wind. VicttJini to tlie Accession of King 

PastOn Carew. 1 Dulcle Rverton. Ei^vvard VII. Nftw Edition, revised 

With a Silken Thread. and enlarged, Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 

The Rebel o^the Family.^ top,^6j, : .also the Popular. Edijijo.v. 

An Octave of Friends. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3r. 64. Edition (to the year 1880), med. Svo, td. 


Sowing the Wind. Chrap Edition, 
post Hvo, cloth, xs. net. 

Patricia Kemball. Popular Edi¬ 
tion, medium Svo, td. 

LlWLlF(ivDtUDE)7No7eU by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, (i,l ench. 

At the Sign of the Burning Bush. 
A Woman on the Threshold. 

__ __ _ IShortly. 

L O R I M E R (N Oli fh 

Pafitan Woman. Cr, Svo, cloth, 37. 6 /. 

LUCAS^AUCEL^^ 

Legends, Hymns, and Paraphrases. 

Post 8V(\ halt-parchrnent, is. net. 


LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 
Anne’a Terrible Good Nature, and 

other Storits for Children, With 12 
Jliustratlnns by A H. Bucki.and, and 
Colc>uro<l End -P;mcis and Cover by 
P. D. Bkdford. C;rown 8vo, cloth, 6,v.' 

A Book of Varsea for Cfiildren. 

With ColourcdTitic-page. Crown 8vo, 
“loth, 6 s. 

Three ^Hundred Clamea and Paa- 
timea. J^y E. V. Lucas and Elixaukth 
Lucas. Pott 4to. cloth, 6,s. net. 

The Flamp, and other Stories. 

Koyat j6rno, cloth, is. net. 


LUCY (HENRY W.),-~-aideon 

Fleyce- Crown Svo, cloth, jj. 64 .; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Larck Tvrk, Finb PapR'k Editions. 

Pott tSvo, cU»th, gilt top, 2j. net fier vol.; 
leather, gilt edges, 3^. net per vol. 

The Reign of Queen Anne.hn i Vol. 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV., in 2 Vols. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to 1897, in 3 Vols. 

Cros»n*^vo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. each ; posi^vo, pict. 
boards, is. each; cloth limp, 25 . 6 tf. each. 

The Waterdale Nelghb6u|!Hi. 

My Kneiny’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. | Llnley Rochford. 

DearLady Disdain. | The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope* With 12 lliusts. 

JDonna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season* 

M aid of Athens. With 1:2 lUustrntions. 

Camiola. 

R^Diamonds^ I The Riddle Ring, 

Crown 8\m. cloth, Jj. 64 . each. 

The Three Disgraces. | Mononla. 

'The Right Honourable.* By Justin 
McCarthy and Mrs, Campbkll Puakd. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. C\t .; 

Juli an R e ii^lsTope7"c7.^ 6 s. 

McCarthy (J. H.), Works byr 

The French Revolution. (Constl- 
ttienlL Assembly, 1789-91.) Foiir Vols., 
demy 8V0, cloth, I2i, each. / ' 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown Svo, ir. : cloth, u. 6rf, 

Ireland Since the Unlon-“l79S-' 
1886- Crowa 8 vo, cloth, 61 . 
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McC ARTti H »)-TfC<f/tM'nueci. 

ltovi^on\ Svy, j»oldc(oth, 
Our^fi&naation NovoL Crown Svo, 
cloth, js. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, is, 
Dollv : A Sketch. Crown 8vo, is. 
liUyJLass. Crown 8vo. is.; cloth, u. fid, 
A JLondou JLiei^end. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3J. f}d. 

A1 A C 

Stranger'S Sealed PaclJet. Cr. 8vo, 
cl^lh, ; post 8vo, illus. bonrds, 2s. 

MAC^NALD (Pr. "OEORcTeK 

Book5 by. 

Works ot Fancy and Xma^lnatlon 

Ten Vols., ibiiio, In case, 2ij.; 

ov separately, Groliw cloth, ar, 6<i. each. 
Also in ifimo, cloth, gilt top, 25. net per 
Vol.; leather, gilt top, j.r. net pcrVol. 
Vol. I. Within and ’Wta?^iODT—THE 
Hiddkn 1 #ife. 

„ II. The Disciple — The Gospki. 

Womkn—BOok of Sonnets— 
Organ Songs. 

„ m. Violin .Songs.Songs of the 

« Days and ^T(;ins —a Book 
* OF Dreaws-—Roadside Poem.s 

-^■’OEMS Fan CHILDREN. 

„ IV. Parables —Ballads —Scotch 
„ V. & VI. Phantasies. 5|Bongs. 
„ VI I, The PoRTKNr. 

„ VIII. The Light Prh^cess —'I^he 
« jprANT'S Heart—Shai)0\j»s. 
IX. Cross Purposes—Golden Key 
Ca r asoy'N—Little Da v li g h r. 
X The CruelPainter—The Wow 
o’ RitV RN—T H K CASTLE~T H E 
Broken Swords—The Gray 
Wolf—Uncle Cornelius. 

Pootlcal Works of George Mac¬ 
Donald. 2 Vols., cr.Svo, buckram, I2j, 
Heather and Bnolnr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5r. hi/. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2^, 
lillith. Crown Svo, cloth, 6,t. ^ 

The Pocket George MacDonaifU: 

Passages Chosen by A. H. Hyatt. t6mo, 
cloth gilt,2r. net; leather gilt, js. net. 


MACDONELL (AGNES).— 

_ Quaker C ousln at P oa t Svo. bo arrls, 2^. 

MACH RAY (ROBERT), Novels* 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, jv. 6d, each, 

A Blow over the Heart. 

The Private Detective. 

Her Honour- 

• „ -- ^ 

The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. (>d. ; CiUiAi* 
Edition, picture cover, Ss, net. 
Sentenced tp Death. Cr. Svo.cioth, 6«. 

MTckAY“(Dr. CHAS0-—inter- 

ludesand Uadettonu. Cr.Svo,c^th.ei. 

/or«rA^ 

Metider oi Nets. Cro wn Svo, c loth , ts. 

MACKENZIE (W. A.).-^he 

Drexel Dream, Crown Svo, cloth, 6.s. 


MACLISE Portrait Gallery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters i 
85 Portraits by Daniel Maglise ; 
with Memoirs by WILLIAM Bates, B.A. 
_ Crov en 6^0, cloth. 3.r. 6(i. 

MAQIC UANTERN^Theriw^ 

Management. By T. C. Hepvvorth. 

With 10 lllnsta. Cr. Svo, Ir.; clolh. la. 6,/. 

MAQNA CHARTAT A Facsimile of 

the Original, 3 ft. by 2 ft., with Arms and 
_ t^cal a etn blazone d in Gold and Colours,5,y. 

jJlALLOcF^7H.)7 

The Hew Republic. Post 8vo. cloth. 
3s, bd .: illustrated boards, 2.r.; I.arGK 
Type, Fink Paper Edition, pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, %s, net; leather, gilt edge-i, 
3 ^. net. _ 

Poems. Small 4to. parchrnent.Sf. 

la Djto Worth Diving? Crown Svo, 

b^ncram, 6s, 

M^fLLORY Isir . f HOMAS)7— 

Mort d'Arthur, Selections from, edited 
• by B. M, Ranking. Post Svo. c'oth, z.s. 

M A RQ u1^rrfE~(i^Ti“and 

VICTOR), Novel, by. 

^ Crown bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Tne Disaster. Translated by F. I-ee.s. 
Vanity. Translated by K. S. West. Wiih 
Portrait Frontispiece. 

The Corfhnnne. Translated by F. Lees 
^ anci R. B. DoutiLAS, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

AtARklNO^lY^ 

A Japanese Artist in Dondon, 

WiUj 8 Illustrations in Three Colours 
and 4 in ifonochrome. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6.T. net. 

Oxford from Within. By Hugh dk 

Si^xiNCOURT, With a Note and T2 Illus¬ 
trations in Three Colours and 8 in Sepia 
by YosHio Marking. Demy Svo, doth, 
71, 6<L net._ 

Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 205. net each { LARGE 
Paper Copies, parchment, 425. net each. 
The Colour of London. By W- J, 
LoFTja, F.S.A. With Intraduction by 
M. H. SPIKLM.ANN, PreLice and Illus¬ 
trations in Three Colours and Sepia by 
M Yc^iio Makkino. 

The Colour of Pftrla. By MM. Les 

Acad6miciens Goncoukt. With Intro¬ 
duction by L. BfeNfeniTE, Preface .aid 
Illnstratlonn in Three Colours and Sepia 
by Yosnio MaR-HINg. 

The Colour Of Romo. By Olay'k M. 
PoTTKRH With Introduction, by Doug¬ 
las SLADKN, Preface and Illustrations 
in Three Colours and Sepia by YGSHio 
_ M arking. _ ^ __ 

MARLOWE’S Works, including 

his Translations. Edited with Notes V>y 
C«d. Cunningham. Or. 8vo. doth, 3.V. 6./, 

Ar/rffSH (RI C'H AR D).“—A 

Spoiler of Men. Cr. Svo,- cloth, 3s, 6d.; 
PoruLAtt Edition, medium Bvo, Cd. 
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MASTER OF GAME (TWE): 
Tlie Oldest Eng-llsh Book on 
Huntin^j:, By Eoward» Second Duke 
of Vork. Edited by \V, A. and F. 
Baillie-GrohmAN, With Introduction 
by Tiii-'i^DORi; Koc’.skvki.t. Ph .s‘,rr.vure 
Frouii'-;‘'.v,ce. .-I'.i : 23 Fu'.i p-it'c 
after B.uiii'iiaii-'i'.K. l.a:*4e tr. b'.'w 
ct, 7^. 67 . net : parchment, loj. 6</. net. 

M^SS nsiGE R’“sT> From the 

Te.'st of William Gifeord. Edited by 
Col. CtJKNlNOHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 31. 67 . 

maWerm^ 

dozen Dauffhters. Post 8vo, bdfi., 2^ 

M ATTH E W S (B RAND E R).—A 

Secret of the Sea. Post 8vo, illus¬ 
trated boards, as .; cloth, 25, 6 d. 

M A X ~ O’ R E L tr B o o tiTby. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 67 . each. 

Her Royal Hlghineas Wom^n. 
Between Ourselves. 

Rambles In lA^omanland. 

MEAUE (L. f.), Novels byr”'. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8v<A 
cloth, 3i. M .; post 8VO, illust. boards, 2j, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3v.^. each. 

The Voice of the Charmer. 

In an Iron Grip, j The Sirek. 
Dr* Rumsey's Patient. 

On the Brink of a Chaamt 
The Way of a Woman, 

A Son of Ishmael. ^ 

An Adventuress. I Rosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by the Way. 

This Troublesome World. 


MEDIEVAL UBRA’fJY (Thei-co/r^x>«<<^- 

6. The Legend of tha Holw.Plna, 
Virgin of Santo Gomlnlano. 

Translated bv M. Mansfield. \Voodcut 
'I'itle and 6 Photoj^ravures. ’L 

7. Early Bngiish Romances of 
Love. Edited in Modern En^jlish by 
FinrH I^CKRRT. 5 Photogravures. 

8. Early English Romances of 
Friendship. Edited, veith Notes, by 
Kdhu IockEUT, 6 Pho'togravurcs. 

a. The Cell of Belf-Khowledge. 

beven Karly Mystical Trc-aiiscs printed in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Edmukd Gardner, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece in two colours. 

10. Ancient Christmas 

Carols, 1400-1700. Collected and 
.'inanged by Edith Pickekt. Wilti 8 
Photogravure^. Special price of this 
volunic,««Wfurd3, 7 r. 67 . net; pigskin 
with clasps, los.W. net. 

11 . Trobador Poets: Selections from 
the Poems ol Eight Trobadors. Trans- 
l.itcd from the Proveuv;ril, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by Barbara 
Smythk. WiKi Coloured iTpntispicce 
and Decorative Initials, \,rreparing. 

MEEBA: A Biography. By 

Agnes M. Murphy, with Chapters by 
f MADAMiif Melba on The Art of Sing- 
and on The Selection of Music as 
A Profession. Portraits, Vffews, aVid Fac¬ 
similes. Demy 8 vo, cloth, i6^. net. 

i^ERRICK (HOPE^ — When a 

_OlfPs Enygyed. _Cr, 8 vo. e^o th. 3.?. 67 . 


MEDierCLivesof the EARLY) as 
told In their Letters. By Janet Ross. 
With illustrations and F'acsimiies. Demy 
8vo. cloth, lojT. 67 . net. 

MEDIEVAL OBRAkY~The 

New). Small crown 8vo, pure rag 
paper, boards, $s. net per vol. ; pigskin 
W'ith clasp.s. 7i. 67 . net per vol. 

1. Tha Book of the Duka of True 

Lovers. Translated from the Middle 
French of Christine dk Pisan, with 
Notes by Alice Kk.mpAVklch, Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures. i 

2. Of tha Tumbler of oar*^La<J>.y/ 
and other Miracles. Tran.sJated 
from the Middle Ftench of Gauitkr df: 
CoiNCi, ftc., with Notesaiifi Introduction' 
by Alice Kemp* Welch. Woodcut Title 
and 7 Phetogravui cs. 

3. ThaChatelaIno of Xergl. Trans¬ 
lated from the Midvlle F'cesch by Auck 
Kkmp-Welck, with ti>e rmglnal Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. BRANDIn. 
Woodcut Title and 5 Photogravures. 

4. Tb'e Babeaa* Book* Edited from 
i.‘r. Furmvall's Texts, with Notes, by 
Edith Kickert. Woodcut Title and 6 
Photogravures. 

5 The Book of the Divine Con¬ 
solation of Saint Angola da 
Foligno. TransUlcd by Mary G. 
Steeumann. Woodcut Title and lllusts. 


MERRICK (LEONARD)i by. * 
The Man who was Good. Crown 
8vo, cl., 31. 6 7 . ; p ost 8v o, illust. bds., 2v, 
Crown 3 vo, cloth, 3?, 6</. each, 

Cynthia. I This Sta^e of Fools. 

MRl HVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 .t. each. 

Influences. | Billy. IShortly. 

ME YrTELL ^ (A LTc^ZTfhe 

Plower of tlie Mind: a Choice 
among tho Best Poems. In i6ino, 
chnh, gilt, 2s. iKt; net._ 


MINTO {WM.).~^Was5he Good 

jiftOr Bad? Crown Svo, clotli, i.v. 67 . 


AHTCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^ 67 . each. « 

The Lone Star Rush. With s liiu&ts. 
Only a Ml^ger. 

The Belforts of Culb^. 

Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat backs, 2j. each. 

Plotters of Paris. 

The Temple of Death. 

Toward s the Bterna l Snows. 

AUfSiRD (BERTRAM), tfovel. 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6 d. each. 

Renshaw Fanning's Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blaohland. 
Uavlland’s Chum. 
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MITFORD continued. 

Crown ^vo, clolk, 3.?. eat h ; picture cloth, 

A flat back, is. cacli, 

Th.<tl*uck of Gerard Ridgeloy* 
Th<f’Kin^s Assegai. With 6 Iflusts. 

Th^Gun>Runnor. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3.1. ()d.\ 
Cheap Edition, medium 8vo., fid. 
Harley Greenoak’s Cha^'gc. Crown 

Sv»*, cloth,* 


MOLBSWORTH (Mrs.).- 

Hathertourt Rectoi^. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 31. fid. ; post 8vo, illusst. boards, is. 

MONCRrEFF^7l5rsWrT^ 

The Abdication: A Drama. With 7 

hltchinjjs. Imperial buckram, 2i.v. 

M^O RROW~( W"T. ) 7 — BohMnian 

Paris of To-Day. With 106 Illusts.by 
Enot.'ARDCiicUEB. Small demy Sro.cL.fij 


MUODOCK (J. Ig.), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3i. Ck/. each. 

Basllo the Jester. 

Young JLroohinvar. x 

The C^old^ _ 

Post 8«o. illustrated Jjoards. is. each. 
The E^ad Man's Secret. 

From the 4 |^osom •tjtho Deep. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

Post 8vo, iUuat, brtirds, 2.V, : cloth, is. td. 

Maid Marian anG Roibin Hood. 

With 12 Ulus, by Stanley L. Wooil Cr, 
Kv*, clotln, 3.f. 6 <f, ; picture cl. flat back. is. 

M Or R A V~(b7X^ 

Novels by. Crown 8v<i. cloth, ss. (hi. 
each; post 8v(t. illustrated boards, is. each. 

A Liife'% Atonement. 

Joseph’s Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 
Goals of Fire. With 3 illustrations. 

Val Strange. I A Wasted Crime. 
A Capful o’ Nails. I Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blaser^s Hero. 

By the Clate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin’s Dittie Girl. 

Time’s Revepgea« 

Cynic Fortu ne, t In D irest Pei?ll» 
Crown 8VO, cloth, $s. (id. each. 

This Dittle World. 

A Race for Millions. 

The Church of Humanity. 

T%lea in Prose and Verse. 
Despair's Bast Journey* 

y.C.: A Chronicle of Castle Barfield. 
Verona’s i^tinarrcrowm Svo, cloth, 6j. 
His Own Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3.r. fid. ; picipre cloth. fl.at back, is. 
Joseph’s Coat. Populau Edition, 
medium fivo. 6d. 

7«DRRAY (D. CHRISTIE) »and 


HENRY HERMAN, Novel/ by. 
Crown Svo, cloth, Ss. (nl. each ; |^8t 8vo, 
lUoffrated boards, u. each. 

One Traveller Returns. 

The Bishops' Bible. 

Paul Jones* s Alias. With Illustrations ( 
by A. Forkstiek and G. Nicolst. * 


MURraY (HENRY), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d, each. 

A Game of Bluff. 

A Song of Sixpence. 

NEWBoCtThIenI^L — Taken 

from the Enemy. Fep, 8vo, pic.cov.,ij. 


NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

‘Ball Upl’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. (ui .; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, aj.; 
Popular Eoition. medium Svo, 6rf. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Pos^t Svo, 
illustrated Iw.irds, 2j. 


NORDAU (MAX).—Alor}?anatic. 

Trans, by Elizabeth Lee. Cr. Svo, ci. 9 s. 


NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

CrouSt Svo^Sbloth. 3f. 6 d. each ; post Svo, 
illustrated Iwards, is. each. 

SalCk*: Ann’s. | Billy Bellew. 

Wentworth’s Idea. Crown Svo, 
•*tU)th, js. (id. 


QJiNET (aEORQES), Novels by. 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2jt. each. 

Dr. Rameau. | A Bast Dove. 
A Weird Glfc. Crown Svo, cloth, jr. Lii. 
^poht Svo, illustrated boards, is. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. dd, each. 

The Path of Glory. 

Dove’s Depths. 

The Moaiey-maker. 

The Woman of Mystery. 

The Conquoress. 


GUI DA, Novels by. 

cloth, ss. 6d. each ; post 
bo.ards, ad. each. 


Crown Svo, 
Svo, illustrated 


Tricotrin. 

Rufllno. 

Othmar. 

Fregooea. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos, 

Mo the. 

Puck. 

Idalla. 

Bimbl. 

Stgnft. 

Friendship^ 

Ooildoroy. 


A Dog of Flanders. 
Cecil Caatlemalne’s 
Gage. 

Princess Napraxlne* 
Held in Bondage. 
Under Two Flags. 
Folle-Farine. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 

In Maromma. 

Strathmore. 

Pipistrelle. 

Two Offenders* 
Syriln. 


Ciown 8vo, cloth, 55. 64 . each, 

A Rainy June. I TheMassarenes. 

The Waters of Bdora. 

Crown Svo, picture cloth. flatb.Tck, 2 .l each. 
Syrlin. < Th«^ Waters of Kdera. 
Popular ELUllo^^. aiemuui 8vo, fif. each. 
Under Two Flags. I Moths. 

Hold in Bondage, i Puck. 

Strathmore. .. Tricotrin, 

The Masaarenes. , Chandos. 

Friendship. Ariadne. 

Two Dlttlo Wooden Shoes, 
Idalla. j Othmar. | Palcarel. 
A Village Commune* 
FoUe-Farine. 
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O U Ip A -~co7Uinu<d, 

Two Wooden Shoee. Larov 

TyPk Edition. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, xs. net 
A Dog of Flanders, Tlte NOra- 
berg Stove, Ac. With 8J>}mtratioii> 
in Co OUT by Maria L. Kirk. Denn\ 
8 vo, cloth. net. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selectee 
irom the Works of OuiDA by F, SVDNJi^ 
Morris. Pott.8 vo, cloth, 0 Utop, us. net 
leather, gilt edges, 3 j. net. 

mTlWANTlMrs.), by. 

Post 8vo, jUustratecl boards, each. 
The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Jleir^^ln Dngland 

.Whtteladies. Crown 8vo, cloth, with i. 

Illustrations, 31, (xi. ; post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
The Sorceress. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3j 6r/ 


OsIjoORNE (LLOYDT, sStorles 

Crown 8 VO, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 

The Motormaniaos. 

Tnreo Speeds Forward. th 

liliistrations. 



OSHAUOHNE^SY (AKTHuki. 

Music & Moonlight, f cp. 8vo cL,7,v, 6,/' 


PAGE (THOMAS NELSON). 
5aata Claus's Partner. With f- 
Coloured Illustrations by Olga Morcan, 
and Cover Design by F. D. Bedford. 
Cr»'.va 8 vo, cloth, 3.?. 6 d, net. 


PAIN (BARRY)—Eliza’s Hus- 

btind. Fcap..Rva, t<. t clot!?, 15, firf 


PANDURANO MARI; or. 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir Bartlr Frerk, Pi.)St 8vo, illus^ 
trated tKrards, zj, 

^RIS SALON, The Illustrated 

Catalogue of thr. With about 300 illus- 
trations. Published annually. Dy.8vo. 3^. 

P A tit (MARQ aRSTaT.—^ ntie 
and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 jr. Od. ; 
post 8vo, lUustrated boards, us. 


PAYN (JAME3), Novell by. 

Crown By0, doth, 3 ^. 64. each ; post 8 vu, 
Illustrated board.?, 2 s. e.ich' 

Dost Sir Massfngberd. 

The Cl^ffiTarda of Clyffe. 

A County Family. 

Desa niacli; than We’re P^lnt#id. 
By Proxy. I For Cash Only. 
High epIrltB. I Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn* la Illusts, 
The Family Boap<^raoe. 

Holiday Tasks* | At Her Mercy* 
The Talk of the Townb 12 Huunit. 
The Mystery of Mlrbrldge. 

The Wnrd and the Will* 

The Burnt MUlion. 

A Tfylng Patient* 

Gwendoline's Harvest* 

Post ^?vo; Illustrated boards, 2 a. each. 
Humorous Stories. I From XSxlla 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him* 
Bentinck’e Tutor* 


PAYN (JANin.%~coatiNUicr. / 

Post Rvo, illustrated boards, 2f. each. 
Walter's Word. 1 FallenPor-wUnes. 
A Perfect Treasure, 

Like Father, Dike Bon. 

A Woman's Vengeanoe. j, 
Carlyon's Year. 1 Cecil’s Try,5t. 
Murphy’s Master. 

Some Private Yletrars. 

Found Dead* i Mirk Abbey. 
A Marine Residence.* ** 

The Canon’s Ward. <. 

Not Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Howard. 
The Best of Husbands* 

Halves. | What Ho Cost Her. 
Kit: A Mems^^y. I Under Ono Hoof. 
O lo w-Wor niTaTos. 

A Prlnoe of the Blood. 

A Modaxm Dick “"^Whlttlngton. 
Crown 8jas*^doth, with Portrait of Author, 
3jf. 6rf.; {^turc clpth, flat back, 2 s. 

The Burnt Million, Cheap Edition, 

post 8vo. cloth. i.r. net. 

Notes from the ‘ Nows." Crown 8vo, 
ckjih. u. tJ. _ 

Popvji.AR EDtfioNfli, mediuriravc. each. 

Dost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s WoM, | By Proxy. 

PAYNE IwiLL); — Jerry the 

Dre ame r . C» >w n 8y o. ^4 

PEaT^^CHARLES).— 

Thames to the Seine, with 40 I-Uists. 
in Colours and Monochrome. Laij^c 
fc.ap. 4to, cloth. 12,?. 6 ti. net. 


PENNELL - ELMHIRS^r (Cap¬ 

tain E.).— The Be. 9 t of the F'lvi. 

With 8 ColQurcd IllustratiDus and 48 
others. Medium 8vo, clot h, 6 r. net. 

PEtTnV (pr E.), Novels " by. 

Ctown 8vo, cloth. 3?. 64. each. 

The. Banyasl, I TheToa-Planter, 
C&ste and Cre ed.} Xn evlM i.ble Daw. 

Crown Kvo, cloth, fos. each. 

Oily 8 . J Dark Corners, 

The Unlucky Mark._[ Sacrifice. 

PopULAK KmTioNii; incdl.um 8 yo, 64 , rarh. 

The Tea*Planter. | Caste and Cr/ied. 

PERRIN (AUCE), Novels by. 

Idolatry. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6.?. 

Crown 8vo, cloUt, 3^. 64. each. 

JT Free Solitude. I Bast of So 09 . 
whe Waters of Deatruotlon. 

Red Baoords. 

The Stronger Claim . 

Popular Editions, meiiTum 8vo, 64 . each. 
The Stronger Claim. 

Tn a Waters of Destruotlou. 

Petit HoMSiE ROua e (i.ei; 

f\)Oks by. Demy Svo, 7.7. (ni, net padi. 

Th^ Court of the Tuilerles, issa- 
1^0. With a Fr«nti.<;picce. - , 

The ^ Favourites of HeSsry of 
Navarre. With Six Portraits, 

The Favourites of DOuls XIV. 
With Portrai'S. iPrefarhn 
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P^TIELPS’ (p. •S.).--Jack the 

Fl^crman, Illustrated liy C. W 
Kneo. Crown 8vo, cloth, ijc, 6rf. 

-- ar- 


PHIl|‘MAY’S Sketch-^Book: M 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, zs. 6d, 


PHIPSON (Dr. T* L.).^Famous 

VloUnlctf and Floe Viollna. Crown 
8 VO, clot I* jf s, _ . ' % 

PIcSuRf^MAKINO, Notes on 

the Science ol. By C. J, Holmes 
M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
DetnySvo, cloth, 7s. td. net. 


PILKINOTON 
dcr*a Mistake 




).—Mallen- 

rown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


PLANCH6 (J. R.).—Songs and 

Poems. Edited by M ackarn ess. 

Crown 8vo. doth, * _ 

P L A y'T“0 "F^ O U R E - 

I'ATHHRS, and some of the Tradi¬ 
tions upon which they were founded. 

By Gaylky, LL.D. With numerous 
illustretions. Royal 8i8>,cloth, i2.f. 6(/, net. 

PLUTARdirs~u^~^fniliu7- 

trioiis Men. With Life of Plutakch 
by ), and W. LAnohorne, and Por¬ 
traits. Two Vols ,, half^lot h, i os^ 6 d, 

POEVsTeDOAR ALLA^^^^ 

Works: Poems, 5torles« Assays. 

With an Introduction by Charles 
Baudki AIRE. Crown 8vo. clot h, 6d. 

POlXocScTwt H ”) ."™Th^ChafTO. 

• and Other Drawing-Room Plays. 

By Sir* Walter Be,sant and Walter 
H. Pollock. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, clolh, 3.V, 6fL 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Work* by. Croavn 8vo,cloth, 3?, 6.L each. 
Sasy Star Lessons* With Star Maps 
for every Nicht in the Year. 
FlowersW Sky. With 55 lUnsts, 
Famillap Science BtudtCB. 
Mystepies of Time and Ssiaoeu 
The Universe of Suns. 

Satupn and 

Steel Pl.Tten, 

We^es and 
Workers. 


its System. With 13 

X)emy 8vo, cloth, fit. 

Wants of Science 

Crown 8vo, is. 6J, 


PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 

MaxwelPs Affections. Crown 8v«. 
cloth, 3f. 6d.; postttvo, Uluat. boards, z<. 


PWlS (HENIY). — His Final 

Flutter. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6,r. , 

POWDEITTPUFF (Thejl 


Ladles' Breviary. By 
Kcap. 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d. 


FrajwZ Blei. 


PRAED (Mr4. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Post flvo, nius. b-’Jirils. 2s. c:i. 

The Romance of a Station, 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Crown f'vo, cloth, 3r. f>d. each : post 8Vi), 
illustrated boards, 7 s. each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard, 
klrs. Tretfaskiss . W ith 8 Illustrations, 
Crow'n 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. ench. 

Nulma. I ntadame tzan. 

‘ As a Watch In the Wlg:ht.* 

The Lost Sari of Bila n. 

Christina Chai^. "cheap Edition, 

{>o»t Svo. cloth, ts, net. 

P^^AND 

Juee 

410 


(JOHN>. 

a Drama. 

cloth, 5,t, net. 


Qu^n of Scots: 


A 


ary 

Fcap. 


PRICE (E. C.). 

Crown Svo, cloth, jr, 64, 


Valeittina. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. liy 

Dr. John Brown. Square ifiino, with 
I^utispiecc, cloth, ir. net. 

(CHARLES) Novels. 

• Collected Library Edition, in Seventeen 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, j.?. 6(i each. 

Peg Wofhngton; and Christie 
Johnstone, 
l^rd Cash. 

VTie Cloister and the Hearth* 
With a Preface by Sir Walter Bk-hant, 
' It la Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
The Cemrse of True Love Never 
Did HAin Smooth; and Single¬ 
heart and Doublefaco. 

The Autobiography of a Thloft 
Jackof all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; Tke Wandering Heir. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 


Griffith Gaunt. 
Foul Play, 


A Woman-Hater. 
A Simpleton. 

The Jiltr and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Readlana; and Bible Characters. 


Also in Twenty-one Vohtmea, post-Svo, illus¬ 
trated boards, zs. each. 

Ffig Woffington. | A Simpleton. 
Cnrlatie Johnstone^ 

♦It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
The . Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; JamosLambert. 
Love Megiittle. Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth* 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hard Cash. I Rei^ana.* 

Foul Play* t Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place, 

The Wandering Heir* 

A Woman-Hater* 

Slngieheart and Doublefaoe, 
Good Stories of Man, Sic. 

The Jilt; and other stories. 

A Perilous Secret. 
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RBADB iCi\Ma.BSy-continued, 

Large Type, Fine Paper Editions. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2jt. net each ; leather, 
gilt edi^os, 3.?. net each. 

The Clolatdr and the WUh 

32 Illvistralions by M. B. Mewerdine. 

*It Is Never Too Uat o to Mend.' 

PorniLAK Emi foNS. niediuni Svo, Cyd. each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

‘ It la Never Too £4ate to Mend.* 
Foul Play. | Hard Gash. 

Peie WolfIniCton; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. « 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

V A Terrible Temptation. 

The Double Marriage. 

Dove Me Dittle, Dove Me Dong. 

A Perilous Secret. ^ 

A Woman-hater. 

Tho Course of Tru e D ove. 

The Wandering Heir. Lar 5 «^,Type 
Editiok, Jcap.iivo, doth, ij, net ; ns* thci, 
is. (id. net. ** 

The Cloister and the Heart]|;i. 

With 16 Photogravure and 84 half-tone 
Illustratioiia by Matt B. Hewkrdine. 
Small i^to, cloth, 6s. net,—Also the 
Sr. Martins Illustrated Edition. 
with. 20 IlUistratioas in 4 Caloiir 4 .?nd 
10 in Klack and While by Byam Shaw, 
K.I. Demy 8 vo, cloth, 22s, 6d,; parch¬ 
ment, i6s. net. _ _ _ 

RICHARDSON (FRANfoTSovels 

by. 

The Man who Dost his Past. With 
50 Illustrations by 'i'osi Bkownk. R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35, 6/. ; Popular 
Edition, picture c<'ver, r.v. net. 

The Bayswater Miracle. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 3£. (mJ. _ 

Crown 8vo. cfotii. 6 s, each. 

The King's Counsel. 

Beml-Soclety. 

There and Back,__ 

RIDDELL (Mrs,), Novels by. 

A Bich Man’s Daughter.' Crown 

Svo, cloth. 3 ,c ChL I 

Weird Stories. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3 i. 6(f.: post 8vo. picture boards. 2 . 1 . 

Pest Svo, illustraicd boanls, 2.i.dli;ch.«. ‘ 

The Dninhabited House, 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery In Palaco Cardens. 
Patry Water, j Idle Tales. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 

Sto^esHb^ 

Crown Svo, cloth, 34, 6d, each. 

Barbara Dering. 

Mei^^; A Iv ove 3 tory. 

ROBINSOnTf. W.), Novels byT 

Women are Strange. Post svo, 
iilmtrated^oUrds, 21. 

Crown Svo, cloth,~ 34. 'fid. each; post Svo, 
UUtstrated bo.irds, 24. each. 

The Hands of Juatioe. 

The Woman \n the DarSt* 


ROLFB Tifeo’ Noyels by. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 64 , each.*^ 

Hadrian the Seventh, 

Don Tarquinl o._• _ , 

ROLL OF BATTLE A^BEY, 

THE: l Jst of the Principal Warriors who 
came fforn Normandy with WilUain the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Golh and Colours,5.f. 

ROSENd AiifEN 

book ot Architectural Styles,* Trans¬ 
lated by W, COLLKTT With 

630 lllnstrat'uTns. Ci'. Hvo, cloth 7<'. 6 i{. 

I^ssTai^eIr^ 

_ Prince85.**^ %'' — s r i^vo. clotl^sr. 6d. 

R 6 W S E L L (mXr 

Monsieur de Paris. Crown svo, 
cloth. 3^^. 

RU NCIM AN“(5a S.), by. 

Schools and Scholars. Post 8 yo, 

clulh. ?,v. (id. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 

.Svo. clotli, 3.r, (id. 

RUSKIN'sERIE^a^ 

i6mo, cl., wit^i coiourtA tops and decor¬ 
ative End-pnpei-s, Frontispieces, and 
Tiltes, 'is. net eA.h. 

The KiT'g of' tho Golden Biver. 

,By Jc»HN Kuskin. Illustrated by 
Richard Doyle. ^ 

RuBkin as a Religious Teacher. 

By F, W, Farrar, D.D. 

Bab p.nd hla Frleuds. By Dr. John 
Brown. (J 

Old Christmas. By Washingjpn 

IRVIML * 

Fairy Tales from Tuscany. By I. 

M. Andkrton._ 

RuSsiS.L Nh^is 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 34. Od. each ; 
*^>*>*^1 8 va, Illustrated boaris, 2j, each; 
cloth. 2 l 6d. each. 

Round tho Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo’k'slo Head. 

A Voyage to tlie Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

Tho Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star.' 
The Bomance of Jenny Harlowe. 
The Tale of the Ten* 

An Ocean Tragedy. 
jT.y Shipmate Douise, 

^lone on a Wide Wide Sea, 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? | Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 

Tho Dast Entry.__ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.1, 6J. each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

Th\Y Death Ship. 

Th*»‘Pretty Polly,* With xa, Illustra. 
by G. E. Kobkrtson. 

Overdue._| W ron g Side Out. 

POPULAR Editions, medium Svo, 64 . each. 

The Convict Ship. 

Is He the McLn? 
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RUSSEL/L (HERBbI^).—T rue 

Bltys. Crown 8 vo, cloth, ^s, M. 

RCisSELL (DORA), Noveis^bj^ 

CrJWn Svo. clotli, 3s. 6 J. each ; picture 
ctf»h, flat briclf, 2s. net each, 

A Country Sweothoart. 

Tho Drift of Fate._ ^ _ 

RUSSELL CRev. JOHN) and his 

Out-oi-dWDr Life. Hy* E, W, L. 
DAVlEy, •With Il!u.straU<*nsc{)It)wrcdby 
hafu i. Royal 8vo. cl oth, i^s. net. 

russTan bastille, the 

(The Fortress of SchluesscibiirjjV By I. 
P, YodvatsheV. Trai^att'd by A, S. 
KappopORT. With i 6 Plates. 

Demy Svo. cloth. 7.T. f>d. net. 


SAINT AUBYN (ALAfJ), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloih, jj. dci^ each ; post 
Svo. Itlustratecl boards, 25. each. 

A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by Oliver Wkndkli. IIolmeSw 
The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Miwror of St. BAnedloTs* 

In the Face of the World. 

To His Ownf Maatein 
The TreTtnle tt Di amonds. 

Crow'D Svo, cloth, 34 6J. each. 

The Wooing of May. * 
Fortuynie’a Gate. 1 

A Tragic Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor's Wooing, 

Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 

Mrs. Duilbar's Secret. 

M^ry U nwin . With illustrations. 

sXiNT John (bayle). — a 

Le vantine Family. Cr.^vo. cl. . 31. fai . 

SALA (Q. A.).—QasUigrht and 

Daylight. Post Svo, illustrated lx)ardg.2f. 

SCOtCANOTARDTPast&l’^^ 

By Ex-Chief-Inspector Cavan’Agh. Post 
Svo. illustrated boards . 2f. -.^cloth. 2s. ('U. 

^IJncchTrt' (mjoir“DS.— 

Oxford from Withiti. With a Note 
and »2 Illustrations in Colour and 8 in 
Moaochrome by Yoshio Maukino. 
Demy Svo, cloth. Js. Cu t, net, __ •_ _ * 

SERa“EXNt{AbELWH), Nov<43 

' ‘by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3,r. (ui, each. 

Under False Pretences. 

D». ESndloott's Experiment. 

The Missing EUxabeth. _ 


bT. MARTIN’S LIBRARY (Tjie). 

In pocket she, cloth, gilt top, z$. net per 
Vol.; leather. glU edges, 3 j, net per Vob 
By SIR Walter Besant. 

London. ) Westmins1%r. 
Jerusalem. Bv Besant and Palmkk. 

All 8 «wM and Conditions of Men. 
Sir Bttohai^ Whittington. 
Oespard da Collgny. 

By Boccaccio. 

Tha Oeoamcron. 


ST. AfARTIN’S LIBRARY — coniinutd. 
By Kobert Broavnixo. 

Pippa Passes: and Men and Wo¬ 
men, With 10 Illnstrations in Colours 
by E. Fortescue Bricudale. 
Dramatis Porsonse; and Dra- 
uiatio Romances and Lyrics, 
With to Illustrations in Colours by E. 
Forikscue Brickdalk. 

By Robkut Buchanan. 

The Shadow of the Sword* 

By Hall Cause. 

The Deemster. 

By Wilkie Collins, 

• The Woman In White, 

By Daniel Dei ok. 

Robinson Crusoe. With 37 

trations by G, CiUJiKSiiASK. 

By Charles DiCKKxa 
SpoechfS. With Portrait. 

By Austin Dodson, 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 


laAt hice berlcs, 
By W 


each Illustrated. 
vS. Giluert. 

Lginal Plays. Ir^Three Series. 
By Thomas Hardy. 

Under the Greenwood Tree* 


By Bret Hartk. 

Condensed Novels. 

Mliss, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
other Stories. With Portrait. 

By Oliver Wk.xdkll Holmk.s. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated byJ. G. Thomson. 
Com m fd by A, H. Hyatt. 

The Charm of London: An Anthology. 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 

The Charm of Venice* 

The Charm of Paris. 

By Bichard )KKi-KRiEJt 
The Life of the Fields. 

The Open Air, 

Nature near London. 

By CHARLKs Lamb, 

The Essays of Ella. 

By Lord Macatti.av. 

History of England, in 5 Volumes. 

By JusTiv McCarthy, 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV.. in 2 Vois. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to 1S97, in 3 Vols, 
®y George MacDonald. 

Wmrks of Fancy and Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. j6mo. (For List, see p. 19.) 
By W. H. Mai lock. 

The New Republic. 

By Quid A. 

Wisdomi Wit. and Pathos* Se¬ 
lected by 1 . Sydney Morris. 

By Charles Bkadk. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
32 Illustrations bv M, B. Hewerdink. 

*Xt is Never l^o Late to Mdnd.' 

By Rohrrt Louis Stkvknson. 

An Inland Voyc^e. 

Travels with a Donkey. 

The Silverado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Virginlbua Puerisquo. 

Men and Books. 
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5T, MARTIN'S SHAKESPEAAB LIBRARY-fow^. 

BY RoBctir Louis stevkn’soh. The SHAKESPK^lRE^CLASSIcs!^~^<;^»« 


Hew Arabian Nights. 

Across the £*laiiis. 

’The Mei*ry Men* 

Prince Otto> 

In tlie South Seas, 

Bssaya of Travel. 

Weir of Hermlston. 

The Art of Writing. 

Collected Poems, 

By H. A. Taus’E. 

History of English Literature, Li 

4 Vols. With 32 Portmits. 

By Mark Twain.— Sketches, (, 

Py WAi/roN and Cotton. 

. The Complete Angler, 

By Walt Whitman. 

Poems. Selecfed and P^dited by W. M. 
R q si^ETT i. With P orlrait .__ ’ 

SEYMOUR (CYRiL), l^ovels by. ’ 

Crown 8vo. cioth, Oj. each. 

The Magio of To-Morrow. 

Comet Chao$, 

^HADOWLESS MAN fTFr^i : 

Peter Schlemihl. By A.von Chawii^jO. 
Translated by Sir John Bowki.no. and 
Ilhistratcd by Gordon Bkowne. Bemy 
_8 yo, cloth, 3j r. be/, n et, _ 

SHAKES P E A R^Li 

(THE). Parti. 

THE OlfD-dPKLLIHG 
shakhsp£A':ie. 

With the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief IntrorhictJonsand Notes, by F. 
J. Furniv.ALL, M.A., D, Lite, and E. W. 
CT.ARKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2^. 
txi, net each Play ; or Library Edition, 
pure rag paper, h.alf-parchnicnt, 5r. net 
per Play. A list of the volmnes already 
published or in the press may be had. 
Part U. 

THB SH ARESPBABB CLASSICS, 

Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2 s, 6ti. net per vo).; whole 
gold-brown velvet persiaa, 4^. ni l 
per vol.; also a Limited Edition on 
larger paper, half parchment, gilt tops 
5f. net, per vol. Each volume with 
Frontispiece. « « 

^u.^ttihrd rr it f'^etarnii^rt, 

X. Lodge's 'BoHalynao': the 

original of Bliakcspearc’s * As 
You Like It." Jl.Miii r.y W. \V.< 

Grko. M,A. 

a. Oreene’s ‘ Pan dcsto/or *X>ox*aa- 
tuH and Pawnla’: f.he original 
of Shakespeare's ‘Winter's 
Tale/ Edited by i\ O. Thoma*!. 

3. Brooke's Poem of ‘ Bomeus and 
duUet' : the original of Shako' 
speare's ‘Borneo and Juliet.’ 
Ldded by P. A. DanIKL. Modciulscd 
and re-edited by T. J. IIUKRO. 

4. ‘The JTrbublesoma Plelgn of 
King John'! the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeari^as *King John ‘ 
Etiittd fay E. f FLRNivall, iXLUl, 


5,6. ‘The History of Hr.mlet’: 

With other Documents lllustruttve of 
the sources of Shakspearc’s Plarv and an 
Introductory Study of the Legv-ND oe 
Hamlkt by Prof. I. Gollancz;' 

7 . ‘ The Piay of King Lelr and Hla 
Three Daughters *: the old play 
on the subject ol King Lear, 

Ed'tedr^jy Sidnky Lkk. 3 K>.Ljtt. 

8 . ‘ The Taming of a Shrew *: 

Being the old play used fay Shakespeare 
in ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ Edited 
bv Profe.ssor F. S. Boas, M.A, 

9 . The Sources and Analogues of 
‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.' 
Edited by FlCJI^ SiDGWTCK. 

10. ‘The Famous Victories of 
Henry V.’ 

ir. ‘The Mf^nsechml': the original 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Comedy of 
Errors*' Latin text, with the Eliza¬ 
bethan Translation. Edited by W. H. D. 
Kousk. Litt.D. 

12 . ‘Promos and Coasandra': 

the Bouroe of ‘ Measure for 
Mcasuro.'^ ‘ f 

13. 'Apoloujus and Sllla’: the 

soiucc ol ‘Twelfth Night.’ Edited by 
^loRTON Luck. 

14. ‘ The First Part of the Conten- 
« tlon«ibetWixt the two famous 
'Houses of York and Lancas- 

ter,' and * The True#-Tragedy of 
Richard, Ddke of York*: the 
originals of the seCond and third parts ut 
* King Henry VI,’ . 

xe. The Sources of ‘ The Tempest.’ 

16 . The Sources of ‘Cymbellnc.’ 

17 . Tho Sources and Analogues 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice*’ 

Edited bj Profe.ssor 1 . OOLLAXCZ. 

18. Romantic Tales: the sources of 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.' ‘Merry 
Wives,* * Much Ado about Nothing,’ 

' ‘ All's Well that Ends W<* 1 .' 

19.20 ShahesTieare's Plutarch: the 
sources of ' Julius Ca'&ar,' ’Antony and 
Cleopatra,' ’ Coriolanus,' and ‘Timoti.’ 
Edited by C. IL Tuckki^rooke, M.A. 

FARr'ni. 

THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
. FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 

W^ith Illustrations and Music. Based on 
Mary and Charlns Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakfsdearj:, and edited by Ptpfwssoc 
1 . Gollancz, who has inserted within 
a prose setting thoso scenes ^and 
passages from the Plays with whitli 
the young reader should early become ac- 
guairited. The Music arranged by T, 
maskell Hardy, lmpcrlali 6 nio,cloth, 
15, 6 d. net per vol.; leather. 25, 6 d. net per 
vol,; Special School Edition, linen, Sd. 
* net per vol. 
h The Tempast. 

11.. As You Llku It. mi' 

III. A Midsummer Night's Dream* 
The Merchant of Venice. 

V. The Winter's Tale. 

VI. Twelfth Nl<fht. 
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SH6raRD (R. H.).-Roguea. 

Crowil 8 vo, cloth, is. 64. 


JSHAKESPIjARB 

ThK LAMIi SliAKiC?PEAJt£~^^)»^/nu<4. 

VII. C^mbellne. 

VJll. Komeo and Juliot. 
jx.'paobath. 

X, lluch Ado Ab out Nothing. 

XI. A lilfa of Shakespeavo fojp the 

YouK^, ** • \_['ret'aring. 

XII, An ib^ening with Shake* 
speare: io hramatic Tableaux lor 
• Youu;’ People, with Music by T. 
MASKfXL HapD'Y, and Illustrations, 
Cloth, 24-, net; leather, net', 

linen, ij. td. net. * 

~I>AN 7 ^*vT^ 

GHAKBSPEAHE’S BNGEAN0. 

A series of volnines illustrative of the 
life, thought, and lettersEngland in the 
time nf Shakespeare. 

R obert Eaneham*s Letter,describing 
part of the Enlertainnicat given to 
Oiieen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
1 .S 75 . With Introduction by Dr. Furni- 
VALi* and Illustrations, Demy Svo. 
clot^ 5 ^ net. • 

Tho Rogues and CYatfabonda of 
Ghakes{Atare’a'Srouth: reprints of 
AwcleTty'.s ‘ Fraternltye of Vacubondes.* 
It.41 mau's'C.iTc.it f^r CoiniuonCursclors.' | 
Hahfu sor Hfluadyae’s * I 


SHERI DAN’5 (RICHARD 

BRIWSLBY) Complete Works. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3 i. 64. 



In Praise of Thieves and Thievery, 

Wi^h maiTy woodcuts. Edited, witir In¬ 
tro lilclion' by Edward VtLE.s and Dr. 
FuK.NiVALL. Dtmy vSvo, doth, 5 s. net. 
Bhakespeare*ia Hollnshed: a reprint 
ot all* the pas.^ages in Holinshed’s 
'Chronicle* of which use was made in 
Sh.akcspeave’s Historical Plays, with 
Notes. Edited by W O* Boswkli. 
Sione. Koyal Svo, dotlrflxor. 6{/, tict. 
The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 
Edited, with Notes, by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. With Frijptis- 
pieoc aild Vignette, Small crown 
cloth, 3 .r. 6d. net : vellum gilt, 7s, 64. net. 
The Shakespeare Allusion Book. 
Reprints of all references to Shakespeare 
and hisWorks before the dose of the 17th 
centurv, collected bW)r, iNGLf-BY, Miss 
L, Tollmin Sf(ilTH/Dr, Fuknivall. and 
J. J. Munuo. Two vols., roy.al Avo, cloth, 
2 i 5 i net. # 

Harrison *9 Bescriptlon of Eng¬ 
land. Part IV. Uniform vdth Pj||ds 
k-IU. as issued by the New’ ShakspeV 
Society. Edited by Dr, Fdkntvall? 
With .additions by Mrs, C. C. STORES. 
(250 copies onlv.) jys. 6 </. net. 

A StudjToFShakezpearo, Bv A. C. 

SWINBURNK, CJtowu 8vo, Cloth, 

The Ago of Shakespeare. By A. c. 

SW 1 MBUUNE.I Crown Svo, buckram, 6 j. 
net. 

Shakespeare's Sweetheart; a 
Ronianca. By Sakah H. stekliko. 
Wi^Pb Coloured Illustrations by C, E. 
Peck. Square Svo, cloth, 6 j. 

siiARRnwim 


SHHRWOOD (MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE; a Pastoral. With C-oloured 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

~sliiEL"7Mr]\K~Nov^^^ 

The Purple Cloud, Cr. Svo.doth. 3 s.64. 
k Unto the Third Generation. Cr.svo^ 

cloth, 6 s, 

SIGNBOARDS: Th^ 

chidirg Famou'J Taverns and Remarkable 
I..'l>.i; ^ tr;-i. 1 y j M t»H I.AR\. OOU and J. 

C. ipjiiry. \v••l-. 4 ,y I iiistrat:...!'-. Crown 
Svo, ciedh, 30 64. 

To EORO ^ R.T,Bool^i^^^ 

Svo, illustrnted boaWs. 2 j. each; cIo»h 
limp, 2 s. 64. each, 
ic Ring o’ BeUs, 

[nkletop’s Crime. ] SSeph. 
?amas of Life. With 60 IJiustraoons. 
My Two Wives. 1 Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Sconea from the Show. 

The Ten Commandments. 

Crown Svo, %|lcture cover, 14. each; cloth. 
14. 64, each. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader. 
The Case of George Candlemas. 
Dagonct Ditties. I Life We Live. 
Young Mrs. Caudle. 

LI Ting of London. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3 ,c. 64. each; post Svo, 
picture boards, 25 . each r doth, is. 64. each. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married, 

Dagonet Abroad. 

Rogues and Yagabonds. 

Crown Svo,cloth, 3 ,?. 6 «i. each, 

Joyce*Pleasantry- 'Vith a Fronlis- 
pitce by HfGU Thomson. 

For Life—and After. 

Once upon a Christmas Time, 
• ;^Vit»S Illustrations bv Chas, Green, U.I. 

In London’s Heart. 

A Blind Marriage. 

Without tho Limelight. 

The Small-part Lady, 

Biographs of Babylon, 

His Wlfo’s Revenge. 

Ths Mystery of Ma^y Anne. 

Picture cloth, flat back, 2 .f, each. 

Hogues and Vagabonds. 

In London’s Heart. _ 

POPI 7 LAK Editions, medium 8 vo, 6 ^, each. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rogues and Y agabond a. 

How the PoorXlvej hnd Horrible 


..V. -, London. Crown 8 vo, leatherette, u, 

ofTo'Oaorro^y. Crown 8 vo,cioth, 3 j, 6 i/.| Dagonet Dramas. Crown 8 vo,u. 
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SKELCEY’5 Complete WORKS 

in Verso and Prose* Edited by R. 
Hernk SHKPHKKD. 5 Vols., 3s. 6d. e». 
Poetical Worko, In Three Vols.: 

VoL 1 . Margaret Ntchotsf>ni; Shelley’s 
Correspondence with Stockdai*!; Wandering 
Jew; Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind ann 
tielen : Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna; The Ccnclj 
Julian and Maddalo ; SweUfoot the Tvrant; 
The Witch of Atlas ; Epipaychidion ; Bellas. 

Vol, III. Posthumous Poems; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols.: 

. Vol, I, Zastroxil; St. Irvyne ; Dublin am! 

Marlow Pamphlets ; Refutation of Deism : 
^ Letters to Leigh Hunt: Minor Writings. 

Vol. II. Essays; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography. 

SI5TER DORA. By M, Bonsdale. 

Dciny 8vo, qrf. ; doth, 64 . _ 

SLANQ DICtlONARY^^ His- 

^ torical and Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo. cl,,^' M. 

smedl^yTconst^ 

Maxwell Armficld). Novels ^ by* 
The Juno Prinoeaa. Crown 8va, doth, 
3s. 6d. * 

Bervice. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6r. 

See also The Flower Book, p, Vo 

SMITH (Ueut.-Col. Sir Henry, 
K.C. B.).~ From Constable to 
’ Commissioner} the*;itoiy of Sixty 
Years. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. _ _ 

SOC lET yItT DO N “ Crown 

8vo. ijr.: cloth. i.r. 6d. 

SOMi^'SET“(L^d HENRY)*- 

5on$r9 Adieu. 4 !'^, vclium, 6 %. 

Sl^XCDlNa (Kenneth J ). —A 

Pll|irrlm*s Way : Songs, Fcap. 4to, 

buckram, 3t. 6d. net^^_ _ 

S PE IQ Hf~^r^)^^ 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ^s. each. 

The Mysteries of Heroic DykOi 
By Devious 'Wa.ys* 

Hoodwinked; Sandycroft Mys¬ 
tery. I The Golden Hoop* 

Back to Life. 1 Quittance in Full. 
The Loud water Tragedy* 

Buii^o’a Romance. 

A Husband from the Sea, 

Crown ?.vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. ^ 

Her Ladyship. | Tho Orey Monk; 
The Master of Trenance. 

The Secret of WyYcym Towers. 
Doom of Siva. { As it wae Written 
The Web of Fatc^* 

KxpeFlencea of Mr. Yerschoyle. 
Stopping Bllndfoldt 

Post i^vo.cloth, i.t. 6 d. 

SPEiahtXErEO^^h'^^^ 

of Torbsy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6<r. 

5PWSER~for H. 

Townv. With Coloured Illustrations by 
W. ]. MOKG.VX, Cio-AH 4!'), cloth, 2J. Gi. 


SPETTIOUE CJi. H.). - Thp 

lleritaire of Ev^. <?r. 8vo, cloth. 

SPIELMaNN (MRS. M'TlFioT 

Books by. 

Large crown 8vo, c’oth, 5r. net. 

MargoryRedford and her FHends. 

With nqmcrpus Illustrations by Gokdon 

B;<owy«. 

The Rainbow Book: Sixteen 
Talesoof Fun and FAncy. With 
37 Illustrations by AkViijjk Rackham, 
Hugh Thomson, BERNAko PArwKiDCK, 
Lewis Bal’Mkr, and oihcr artist."?. 

SPRlQOE (S; 

Inaustrlous Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3.v.7!!)fi'. 

STAFFdRDpWNirNo^s by. 
Croyim Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. e.icb. 

DorU an^.I._I Carlton Priors. 

STANLEY (WINIFRED). - A 

Flash of the Will. Cr. 8vo, cl<dh. 6<. 
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8 TEVEN 50 N (R. \^)~ctniinucd. 

* JSofifJS of Travel. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 5^. 
A JLowden Sabbath Morn, With 

C^jlourecl Front, and nunu-rous Ulus, by 
AfS. ItOYD, Crown 8vo, buckram, ts, 
No\^ Arabian Nights. Crown avo, 
buckram, 6.v. ; post avo, illust. boards, as.; 
PonuLAB Eruxi o.v. mK?liutai 8vo, td. 
I.ar^e crown J;^vo. cioth, 7s. net each ; 
parchment, io,t. bd. net each ; iJLaRCK Papkk 
EornON, pvtl^ rag paper,^ xhe Plates 
mounted, vellmn, 21,?. net each. 

All •inland Voyage. -With 12 Illus- 
iration.s in Colour, j*i*tn^lack .and White, 
and other Decoragons, by NOK^iltO.OKK. 
Travels v/ith a Donkey in the 
Cevonnes. WitJ* n^lThislr.ations in 
Colour. 12 ju black and White, and 
other Dect^rntions. by Noel KoOKK, 

A Child’s Oarcleii o^^erscs. With 

J2 1 lluslr.ations in Colour and nunjerons 
J’.kack and White IRrawings l)y MlLl.I- 
CENT SoWEKlJY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5^ net: L.akoe Papkb Edition, parch- 
incnt, ro.f. bd net. 
r.<’>n)? fc.ap. 8vo, cloth, is. net each, 
Fathei^llhmien. • 

Talk and Talkers.^_ 

pM'St ,Svi>,Ms., js. net e.a. ; leather, 2.v. net ea. 
A Christmns Sorignon. Alioa Minia 
Tt'Ki-; hDi'iiON ill vclv»t cad i’app (2| 
Vc>P-). i-v. bc/..net, 

Pi ay^s jvrifcten at Valli ^ 

Also a Miniatcikk Edition in veive^cait 
ynpp, Cd. net. ; and the Edition db 
Ll’xk, each Praver Jlluniinated by A. 
Sangorski in gbld and colours, fcap. <jto. 
Jap vclllm, gill top, 6s-. net. ; parchment 
• pbt, los. (id. net. 

The SuIcidoCiubT ^dThe R aj ah's 
Diamond. (EroflT l^w Akabian 
Niohjs.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
Hkn’nfssy. Crown »Svo, cloth, 3s. ('>d. 
The Stevenson Reader. Edited by 
Lloyd Osbourne. Post 8vo, cloiiii 
2 s. 6il.; ^buckram, gilt top, 3.f. (id. ; 
bcHOOL Edition, cloth limp, is, net. 
The Pocket R.D.S.: F avourife Pas¬ 
sages, i6nio,cl,, 2s. net ; leather, y.r. net. 

Large type, Fine Paper Editions, 
Pott 8vo, cl. 3s. net ea. ; leather, 3s. net ea. 

An Inland Voyage. 

Travels with a Donkey. 
Vlrglnibua Pucrlsqxie. . 

Fajmillar Studies of Men & BookAJ 
New Arabian Nights. 

M(ynorlea and Portraits. 

Across the Plains. 

The Merry Men* 1 Prince Otto* 
In the South Seas. 

BssaVs of Travel. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

Weir of Hermlston. 

The Art of Writing* 

Collected Poems of R. D. S. 

R*D*Si!9Vsnso]n: A Study. BvH.B.Eail- 
DON.Witha Portraits. Cr.8vo,buckram,#t- 
Recoliectlons of R. D. Stevenson 
in the Pacific. By Arthur John¬ 
stone, Cr. 8VO, bui Jiraiii, Cs, net. 


STRAUS (RALPH), Novels 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

The Man Apart. 

)• The Dittlo Qod's Drum. 


STdCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 

Younjc Master of Hyson Hall. With 
36 Illustradons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
^s,6d.; picture cloth, li.at back. 2 t, 

sTi^o 

Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i, each. 

They also Servo. 

The Noise of Life. 


by 


STRUTT (JOSEPH). — 

,Sport8 and Pastimes of the People 
of England. With 140 lliuslralioiio. 
Crowi^vo, cloth, 3.?. 6rf. 


STUART (H. LONQAN.) 

W^epinif Cross.^ Crown 8vo. cloth, 

SU L /AN (TH E) AND HIS^^^^ 
*LJECTS. by KicH^RD Davey. With 
, Ij’oi trnit. Deinv 8vo, cloth, 7s. bd. net 

stifjbbWNHR," Stoflei^by^ 

Tfld by the Tatfrail. Cr. 8 vo, 3 . 1 . bd. 
Tno Tale of the Serpent. Crown 

8vo, cioth. Hat back, xt, 

sCttro Talfre^^ 

jKcp.8vo. I.t.;cl., 

ciioice Works, 

in Prose and Verse, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3.T. bd. 
Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J. 

Churtun Collins. Cr. 8vo, cL, 3s. (id. 

SWINBURNE’S^^^^ 

CHAkLE 5 ) Works. 

Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poems. 

In (J Vols-, crown Svo, 36s. net the set. 

Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tra¬ 
gedies. In 5Vo!.=i„cr.Hvo, 30J. net Ihescf, 
Selections lYom Mr. Swinburne’s 
VTorks. With Preface by T. Waits- 
Dunton, and 2 Photogr.-ivuie Plates. 
Fcap. Svo, 6.f.__ 

The Qmeen-Mothw; and Rosa- 

mond. Crown Svo, 7^. 6ii. net. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Crown Svo, 6r. 
Clia.stelard: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, ys. 
•Poemsaand Ballads. First Series. 

Cniwn Svo, u.T, 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Crown Svo. os. 

Poems and Ballads. Third Series. 
Crown Svo, 7v. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 

( 0 . 9 . 6d. % 

Both well: A Tragedy, Crown Svo, lar.fvi 
Songs of Two Rations. Crown Svo.L v 
George Chapman (In V<vi. ll. G. 

Chapman s Works.) Crown 8vo, 3.^ 6d. ►, 
Kssays and Studies* Crown Svo, tjs, 
Brochtheus : A Tragedy. Crown Svo,6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
8vo. 61. 

A Study of Sha keapeare. Cr. Svo, 8f. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

8vo, 69. 

Studies in Song, Ciown Svo, js. 
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SWlNIiURNE (A, Q.)~ranl.fnucd. '' 

Mary Stuart; A Tragedy. Crown8vo, 8^. 
Tristram of ILyonesse. Crown rivo.ar, 
A Century of Roundels. Cr. Svo, 6y. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. Svo, 7s, 
Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 

evo. rts. » 

A study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown Svo, i2s, 
JLoorine: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6r. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. Svo, ys. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6 j. 
Astrophel, fitc. Crown Svo, ys. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown Svo, 95-. *'• 

The Tale of Balen. Ccow'n Svo, ys. 
Rosamund, Queen of the Iiom- 
bards: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, bs. 

A Channel Passage. Crow’n Svo, ys. 
Love’s Cross - Current^: A Year's 
Lc-ttf:rs. Crown Svo, 6j. net, 

William Blake. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
The Duke of Gandia. c:f<n%t< Svo, $s. 
The Age of Shakespeare.V' Crown 

Svo, Os. net. k 

The Pilgrimage of Pleasui’C|^> 
paste ly for Mrs. IflSNEV-LctTH f Ifh© 
Children of the Chapet. (i^rown 
Svo, bs. net. 

S w'i N NE Rfo N~1FR A 

(Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i’? each. 

The Merry Heart. 

The Tfoung Idea. 

SYRETT (NETTA), ^^ovefs byT 

Anne Page. Crown Svo, doth, 7s. bd, ; 
POPULAK I'.rjJTION'. int-dium Svo, bd. 
Crown Svo, cloth, Ci. each, 

A Castle of Dreama. 

Olivia L. C acew. _ ____ 

TAJNE'S History of finjflish 

Literature. Trans. byllEXRY Vax Lauk. 
lAntr Vots., demy Svo, cf, 30V.—P^)PUt,AK 
EbiTKJN, Two Vbla., crown Svo. ci,, 15.?, ; 


Pi,\rPapek Edition', in t'our Vols., with a 

32 Portr.alts, poU Svo, cloth,gilt top, 2.y,iiel i RCjLLUPE 

per v<j|.; leather, gilt edges, net v'ler vol. Novels by* Crown Svo, cloth, 


TALES FOR THE HOMES. 

By T\VE.\ry-Six Wjsi-l-kn’OWNAl'tho'.'s. 
Editc-d by Kev. J. MaRCUANT. Published 
for the benefit of the BaRNAKDO ME¬ 
MORIAL Fund. With 3 PonirHUs. Crr^vti 
8vo. cloth. 5f, net _ _ ^ 

f LOR (TOM). — ii istoricaL7 

Dramas. Crown Svo, is. each. 


‘J BAN .ME DaRC.’ 

'Twixt Axe and Crown.’ 
•Tiik Fool's Kevrnge.' 

' Arjvwriqht*s Wira.* 

‘ Anne Boleyn.’ 

‘Plot and Passion.’ 


THACKERAY.W. M. -The Rose 

an 4 The Ring. WKh Cc-lonrr,.! Frontis¬ 
piece, 44 Illustrations (12 in Two Tints) 
and End-papers by GORDON Browne. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 3.r, bd. net, 

Tha FocHnt 'Thackarny. Arranged 
by A. H. HyaTt. i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. netleather, gilt top, 35.' net. 


THOMAS fANNlE), I^ovels by 

'ISTefe, Cr. Svo, cl., 3r. I'd. 


Cr. Svo, cl., _ 

Crown Svo^jptoth, fij. 


The Siren’s 
Oom radea T ru e. 

THOMAS (BERTHA), Nov iJs by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3r. bd. cacb^ 

In a GathQ4ral City. 

The House’’on the Scar. 

Th e Son o f th e Ho ii^e.__ 

THOR^U; His Lifo and Aims. 

By A, U. Page With a-Portrait. Post 
Svo. buo|a-ain, bd. * 

fff^NBuRr~T^ 

Tald^ for the Marines. Post 8vo, 

llJnstr.'Ua^Sfboards. 

f IM BS 7i0 H byT 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. bd. each. 

Clubs aqd Club Life In London. 

With 41 IIlu^itrAtlons. 

Bnglish Bcduntrlos and Boccn- 
trloities. VVith 48 lllicitfations. 

TOY PARTY (A). By J. Bodj^en 

Illustrated in Cidoms by llOK\ Bakks. 
Oblong fc.ni*. 4to, pictureboani.s, rni, 

f RE ETON Xh'--fhe 

Jnstiarator. Crown Sv<-*, ,'-b»tn. 

TROULOPia^NTI hON^^ ,1s' ovels 

\ by. Crown Svo, cIo,th, 3.S, bd. each; 
fivo, illustrated boards,,:]c. cacdi, 

'/he Way We Live How. 

Fbau Frohmann. 1 Marion Fay. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

Post Svo.iUu'^trated boai(,is, zs. each. 

Kept in tbo Dark. 

The American Senator. 

The Ooh.^'e«,Llon of Oranpere. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3.^. 6 d, each, 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

John CaldigaCo. 


E.K 

3.i. bd. 

each; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s,each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mab el’s Fi?^r e a^. | Anne Furness, 

TROLLOPE (f. A.).—Diamoiid 

Cut OlaiMoinid. Svo, tllu-L hdK,, 7^. 

The 


TU’RENNB (RAYMOND). 

La.st ol the Mammoths. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3T. bd. . • 


TWAlN^S (MARK)^oOks.^ 

UNIFORM ITBRARY EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3y. bd. each. 

Mark Twain’® Library of Humour 

with 197 lUustratioHB by E. W. Kemblk. 

Roughing It I and The Innocents 
4 at Home. With aoo lUdStt^itions by 
F. A. F.RASER. 

The American Claimant. With 8 t 
Illustrations bv Hal HURji^ lod other!'- 
Pudd'nhead IfifilBOn. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by Louia LOKB, 

• The Advonturesof Tom Sawyof* 

With til lllusUatioitS- 
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T W AIN '(MA R K)- ^ovJinufd. 

.Tom Sawvcr Abroad. With 

liliisiration.. by D.-lN JivAK’.), 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, With Port. 
•A Tramp Abroad. Whh 314 lilusts. 
'^The Innocents Abroad; and The 
• New Pilgrim’s Progress. With 
Il’.ustr.it'.on-. ^ 

Tlie Ollded Ago. \By Mark Twain 
.k!ui t». \V\H\KU. AVith 312 Iliusls. 
The Prince the Pauper. 

With %)0 Illustrations^ 

2 Difeon the Mississippi. 300 musts. 
•The Adventlires iof Huckleberry 
Finn. 174 by E. W. Kkmhll. 

•A Yankee at the Cour^’otKlng 
Arthur. 220 Iilusts. hjr/i'AN Bkard. 
•The Stolen Whi^Elephant* 
•The £1,000,€00 mnk*Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story; With 7 Illustrations, 
Personal Recolle ntions of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Iilusts, by E, V. Du Mono. 
More Trampr^ Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 

burg. With Frontispiece, # 

The Choice Works of Mark Twaln% 

With Life, portrait, and lUnstratJons. 


jTYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 

• MUtres.** Judith. Crown Svo, cloth, 
,vT. u/.; post fivti, illuslratcd boards, 2.y. 


UPWARD (ALLEN), NoVeLs by. 

The Queen against Owen. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 3S. tcL ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2 j.^post Svo, picture hoards, zs. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

vXNDAi^~(ALBERl' 

^ Court Trag-edy. W'ith 6 Illu.stralions 
by J. B. Davis. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6J. 


VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

■ Belle ’ o f 7 'A ^ Wi’f.W. Cr. gvo. cU. — 

VENICE rNfHiFEl(jHTEE«4TH 

Century, By Phiuppk Monkier. 
With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
■/r, 6ti. net. 


'7 Books marked * may be bad also ij' 
post Svo, cloth, 2s. each. 


POPUIJVR I^nTONF.tr.cdi im Svo, 6(i. c.ach. 1 

Tom Sa\vyer»I *A Tramp Abroad-' 
The Prince and thOjj Pauper, 
Huckleberry Finn. 

kfark Twain’s Sketches, Pott Svo, 


cloth, gilt top, 2.T. net ; leather, 
3s. net; port Svo, cloth, 2s. 


,/ilt edetes. 


TWeLlS (JUC.A H.).--Et tu, 

£e]aoe I Crowm Svo. cloth, 6s. 

TYTLER (5ARAH), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Burird Diamonds. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. . if ^ 
What She Came Thi^ough. ‘ 

Post SvOj^llus^ated boards. 2r. each. 

Saint Mungo’S cUy. | Dady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Disappeared. | Noblo&so Oblige. 
The Bride's Pass. 

Beauty and the Beast* 


VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 

By Takcrko Borkmus. With 15 full- 
/ page Plates. Demy Svo, cloth, ys, 6d* 
net. 

VIZ E f E L L Y T^^^ST ^A^^ 

Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35.6J. each. 
The Scorpion. 

The Lover's Progress. 

A Path of Thorns. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 j. 
The Wild Marquis: Uf c and Adven¬ 
tures ut Arniaad Guerry de Maubreuil. 
Cr 'vn Svo, cloth, 6s. 


WALLACE (LEW.;,--Beti-Hur: 

A Tale of the Christ. Crt>wn Svo, 
cloth, :Vf- 6(i. 

Sebastiani^s 


Cr. Svo, cl., 6s 


Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 

The Macdonald Lass* 

The Wltch-Wlfe. 

Rachel Langton. I Snpphira 
Mrs. Carmichaers Goddeases, 

A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. 

A Young Dragon. 

Three Men of Mark: 

In Clarissa’s Day. 

Sir David’s Visitors, 

T'‘.o Poet and His Guardian Angel 

Citoyenno Jacqueline, Crown 8vo. 
picture cloth, Hat back, zs. 


WALLER (S. E.). 

Secret. Wllh q Iilusts. 

W A L T cTN^^n d ^ 

Coq;iplete Angrier, Pott Svo, cloth, 
gilt, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3j. net. 

WARIdEN TfLORENCEL^ by, ~ 

Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
(xi. t picture doth, fl -at back, 2s, 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s, 6(i. each. 

The Heart of a Girl. With 8 Iilusts, 
Tom Dawson. 

The Youngetft Miss Brown. 
AJFight to a Finish; 

The Old House at the Corner. 
Love and Lordship. 

What Ought She to Do? ’ 
My Lady of Whims. 


WARMAN (CY).—The Express 

Messenjycr. Croveu Svo, cloth, 6<i. 

WARRS-NT to Execute Charles L 

A Facsimile, with the 59 Sigmiturcs and 

Warrant to Execute Mary Qdeen 
of Boots* Including Gucen Elizabeth’s 
tiignatiire and the Grc.ai Sc.al, zs. 

WASSERMAN^ 

The Daffodils, Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


WEBBER (BYRON).—Sportandl 

Spangles. Crown Svo, cloth, 2j. 

WERNER (A.). — Chapen^a*s 

White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3r. (xi. 


WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crown Svo,cloth. 3 S. 
post Svo, illu.'.t rated ho.uds, 2j. 

With the Red Ra^le; Popular 

EuirtON, medium Svo. OJ. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, (xl. each. 

A,. Woman Tempted Him* 

> ' Honour and Life. 

He. Two Millions. 

Two Pinches of Snuff. 

With the Red Ra^le. 

A Red Bridal* I Nigel Forte^cue. 
Ben Clough. ] Birch Dene. 

The Old Factory. 

Sons of Belial. \ Strange Crimes. 
Her Badyship’s Secret. 

The Phantom City. 

Ralph Norbreck's Trust. * 

A Queer Race, i Red Ryvington. 
Roy of Roy’s Court. 

As Buck would have It* 

As a Man Sows. 

The’Old Bank. 

Dr. Wynne’s Revenge. 

The Sacred Crescents. 

A Very Queer Business. 


WESTBURY (ATHA). —The 

Shadow of Milton Hern brook. Crown 
8vr), cloth, 35. 


WHEELWRKIHT (E. O.).—A 

5low Awakening:. Crown Sv<.> cloth, 65. 


WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Crown 8 vO cloth, 3 j. i\i. each, 

A Forbidden Name. 

Many Ways of Bovo. With 8 Illusts. 
Maxeppa. 

.Near the Tsar, near Death. 

A Splendid Impostor. 


WILLS (C. J.), Novels by.,^ 

An Baay-goingfFeIl</%. Crown 8vd, 

cloth, 3J. txi. 

His Dead Past. Crown Svo, cloth, 6t. ■ 

WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Chapters on ^volution. With 259 
Illustrations, ^rown 8vo, cloth, "js. Cxi. 

Belsuro-Tlme S^i^dics. With illustra¬ 
tions. Crown;8v<>, cloth. i)s. 

Common Accidents, antt how to 

Treat Thom^ Cr. u.: clo..h, is.tJ, 

B^gimenii''^ ,-Begends. Post 8vo, 
Idustratfo A'l/.iru.:., 2s.^ cloth, aj. 6d. 
Cavalry "Life; and Regimental 
Legends. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^, OJ. ; 
picture cloth, flat hack. 2s. 

WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

post 8vo. illustrated boards 25 . each. 

Passenger from Scotland Yard, 
r^he Bngllshman of the Rue Cain. 

i VoOLLEY(CEL5A PARKfiR).— 

_Rachel i^tnstronjf. I’ost 8vo, 25^6./. 

WRAQQE (CL-VMENT L.).— 

The l^omance of the Sopth Seas. 

Wdh S.J lUusiritions. Croy^n 8vo, cloth, 

7v. _ 

WRIoi T (THOMAS)T^HJstory 

of Ca. 'cature and of the Orotesqiie 
in Art, yitcrature. Sculpture and 
Fainting:. illM^*'atcd by W. 

Fairiiolt. Crown Svo, cloth, 7.T. 6d. 

ZANQWILL .^fcOUIS).—A Nine¬ 
teenth Centtiry Miracle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3 j. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2t, 


WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 

Selected and E<lited, with lntrodu'’']^op, 
by VV. M. RosSETTf. With Portraii. 
Crown 8v'), buckram, 6r. ; putt 8vo, cloth, 
2f. net ; leather, 3f, net 


WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 

lieEends,Charms,and Super&titlona 

of Ireland. Crown 8vo, clu|ih, 3^. 6rf. 


WILLL^iVIS (W. MATTIEU),— 

the CbemUtry of Cookery. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).—A 

Child Widow. Post Svo, lllust.bds., 2s. 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novfis by. 

UNiii''oRjM EumON. Mostly Translated or 
Kdlted, with Intnxinctions, by EK^^:^^r 
A. ViZKTKLLV. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3}. f)d. each. 

His Masterpiece. I Th<^ Joy of Life. 
Germinal. i vfyheriise Raquln* 
The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret’s Transgression, 
THe.Ffrtune of the Rougons. 
The COL luest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop* 

The Pat and the Thin. { Mon/^y. 


H.s Bxcellenoy. 
The Downfall. 
Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 


The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal* 
Fruitfulness. 
Work, 

Truth. 


Popular Editions, medium Svo. each. 

Abbli. Mouret’a Transgression, 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 


Lourdes | Rome. 
Paris. I Money. 
The Joy of Lifs* 
Oeri^lnal. 


The Downfall* 
The Dranf* 
shop. 


Unwin Brotiikrs, Ltd., Printers, 27, Pilgrim Street, Ludgnte Hill, I^ondon, E C. 














